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Marqueſs ,. Earl ; and Viſcount 

Hallifax, Baron of Eland; Lord Privy 
Seal, and one of His Majeſty's Moſt 
. Honourable Privy Comncil. 


385357; WE | 
F TI have fet down, the only orend | 


ever had of kiſſing your Lordſhips Hands, 
among /t the happy Enconnters of my Life, 
and take this occafian, ſo many Tears after, 
to tell you fo, your Lordſhip will not, T hope, 
think your ſelf injur d by ſuth a Declaration 
from a Man that honours Tou ; nor condemn 
my Ambition, when 1 publiſh to the World, 
that I am. net altogether #nkuown to Tou. 
Tonr Loydfhip; peraifuenture, may have for- 
got-a.Converſation fo little wirthy your re- 
membrance : but the memory of your Lord- 
ſhip's obliging faſhion to me all that time, 
can never die with me; and though m yy Ac- 
knowledgment arrives thus late at you, I 
have never left it at home when I went a- 
$rdad'into the beſt Company, My Lord, 7 


A5 cannot; 


cannot, I would not flatter you, I do Hot 
think your Lordſhip capalle of being flatter d, 
neither am I .incliid to dp. it to thoſe that 
are : but I cannot forbear to ſay, that 7 
then rectiv'$ſuch._ an imprifion of your Yer- 
tue, and” Noble Nature, as will ſtay with me 
for ever. This will either excuſe the Liberty 
I preſume to take in this Dedication, or, at 
leaſt, make it'\no wonder 5 'and I am ſo confi- 
dent in your Lordſhip's Generofity, that I 
aſſure my ſelf you will not deny your Protefti- 
on to a Man whoſe greateſt Publick Crime is 
that of an ill Writer. A better Book ( if 
there be a better of the kind ( in the Origt- 
nal 7 mean) had been a Preſent more fitly 
ſuited to your Lordſhip's Quality and Merit, 
and to my Devotion. 7 cogd heartily 
wiſh it ſuch. but as it is, 1 ry zt at your 
Lordſhip's Feet, together with 


My Lord, 
Your Lordſhips moſt Humble, 
And moſt Obedient Servant, 


Charles Cotton. 
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'TRANSLATOR'S 
PREFACE TO THE 


READER 
| ,4 4.%\ © 
M7 Defign in attempting this Tranſla- 
tion,was to preſent my Country with 
Ln a true Copy of a very brave Origt- 
nal. How far I have ſucceeded in 
that Deſign is left to every one to judge ; and 
I expett to be the more gently cenſured, for 
having my ſelf ſo modeſt an Opinion of my own 
Performance,as to confeſs that the Author has 
fuffered by me, as well as the former Tranſla- 
tor ; though I hope, and dare affirm, that the 
miſinterpretations T ſhall be found guilty of, 
are neither ſo numerous, nor ſo groſs. 1 can- 
not difcern my own Errours, it were unpar- 
donable in me if I could, and did not mend 
them ; but I can fee his (except when we are 
both miſtaken) and thoſe IT have correfted; 
but am not fo ill naturd as to ſhew where. 
In truth, both Mr. Florio, and I are to be 
excuſed, where we miſs of the ſence. of the 
A3 Author, 


The Preface to the Reader. 
Anthor, whofe- Language is -fuch in many 
Places, as Grammar canno* Teconcile, Which 
renders it the hardeſt Boqk to make a juſtifi- 
able verſion of that I yet ever ſaw in that, or 
any other Language 1 underffand; infomuch, 
that though T do think, pe, am pretty con- 
fident, IL underſtand Ereuch gswell as many 
Men, TI have yet ſometimes been forcd to 
gropg"at his\meaning. Peradventure ghg 

reateſt Critik would in forme Places hau 

und my Author abſtruſe enoath. Tet are js: 
theſe Miſtakes I ſpeak of either ſa many, or 
of fo reat qmportance, as to caſt any ſeanda- 
tous Flemiſh upon the Book, but ſuch as few 
Readers cay diſcover, and the 'y that do, will 


. - 


T hope eaſily-excnſe. 54 
| The Errors of the Prefs, 'F muſt in part 
take upon my. ſelf, living at ſo remote a_ di: 
feance from it, and ſupp iying it with a flak: 
ber d Copy from an Hliterate Amanuenfis ; 
the laſt of which is provided againſt in the 
Quires that muſt ſucceed. qe 
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MICHAEL 
SEIGNEUR DE 


MONTAIGNE, 


Almoſt entirely taken out of his own WORKS. 


HE Race of Michael Seignenr de Montaigne, 

in Perigord, was Noble, but Noble withour 

- any great luſtre till his time; As to Eſtate, 

he was ſeiz.d of above two thoufand Crowns of 
yearly Revenue. He was horg'to his Father the 
third in order of Birth of his Children, and by 
him delivered to Goſfips of the meaneſt Condition 
to be baptized, with a Deſign rather to oblige,and 
link him to thoſe who were likely to ſtand in need 
of him, than to ſuch as he- might ſtand in need of. 
He moreover ſent him from his Cradle to be 
brought up-in a poor Village. of his, and there con- 
tinued him all the while he' was at Nurſe,. and 
longer, forming. him to the loweſt, and moſt.com- 
mon manner of Living: Wherein he certainly fo 
well inur'd himſelf to Frugality and Auſterity, that 
they had much ado, during all the time of his In- 
fancy eſpecially, to corre&t-the refuſals he made of 
things that Children of his age are commonly 
greedy of ; as Sugars, Sweet- meats, Marchpanes, 
and the like. 


— 


No doubt the Greek, and Latin Tongues are 4 
A 4 yery 


— 


\' 


The LIFE of 


very Fair, and a yery great Advance; but, as he 
bimſclf obſerves.,.they are now adays.too dear 
bought. His do bY made all diligent in- 
quiry that poſſibl be atciotlp {t the Learned 
Men for or! exquilite <7 of Education , 5 
caution'd” of theninco FE, /an 
ol thats the redious Xin yrindy wok Shes in the 
Languages of the Ancient Gr and Remans,which 
coſt them ®othing; is the only —_ _ we 
cannpt-arrive to aridear of Soul; and per- 
£8; of Hehe r9w! t was in Fes The eX- 
projet that be found: qut-for this was; ; that whilſt 
was at Nurſe, and. before he began to Speak, 
he: delivered thim/#6 'the Gare of 2 German, who 
cince. died' a Famous! Phyfiefan/in France) to 
ignorant of our Language,” and very well versd 
Ja the Latin "Tongue. ' This Man, ' that he had 


brooght out of kis-own Country, 'and entertain'd. 
-witha'very great Salary-for this purpoſe, had the 


"Child continually: In-chis 'Arms, 'to;-whom' there 


were added two othety more moderately Learned; 


'to-arrend him,”and to Relieve the firſt; which three 
entertain'd him with no-other Language but 'Latgm. 
As tg the reſt of the"Family, it was"ar inviolable 
Rule; that neither his: Father, nar ſo-much as his 
Mother, [Man or Mail; Fpbke' any Word in his 
hearing; 'but-ſuth-us every one had learn'd only to 
prattle/with him; And *tis not tobe behiev'd how 
all :of them profited: by-this Method ;' his Father 
and: Mother. earls d:by this means Litin efiough to 
underſtand, and to ſerve theniſelves witha! at need, 
as alto thoſe Servants did, who were 'moſt about 
his Perſon.' 'T'o be ſhort, they-did I:#in it ar fich 
a a Rate, that it 6 2aſs to the Neighbouring 


Lf 918 |  ** "Villages, 


Michael Sezgnenr de Montaigne. 


Villages, where, by! Uſe, ſeveral Latin Appellati- 
ons of Artizans and their Tools, have got footing, 
and there remain to this 'day. For his part, he 
was above {ix yeats old before he underſtood any 
more of French, or Peripordin, than of Arabick, and 
without Art, Books, Grammar, or Precepts, with- 
out. Whipping, and without Tears, he had learn'd 
to ſpeak as pure Latin as his Maſter, for he could 
neither alter ir nor mix” it. 'If , for Example, 
they 'gave him a 'Theam after the College Mode ; 
they gave"it to others in French, but they were 
fain to give it him in ill Lacie to put it into = : 
And Nicholas Gronchi,” Who'bas writ a Book de Co- 
mitiss: Romanorum, Guiliaume Gizrents, who has writ 
a Commentary upon - Ariſtoele, George Buchanan, 
that great Scorch Poet, at\d Mark. Anthony de Mureta, 
whom both France and Iraly acknowledge for the 
beſt Orator of his Time, his Domeſtic Tutors, 
have oft fince told him', that he had that Lan- 
guage in his Childhood fo ready, and at hand; they 
were afraid to accolt him. 

'As to the Greek, | his Father delign'd to have it 
taught him by Art, but/by a new Method, and 
that by way of Sport'and Recreation, they toſt 
their Declenſions to and fro, after the manner of 
thoſe, who by certain Tricks upon the Cheſs-board, 
learn Arithmetick, and Geometry : ſo, amonglt other 
things, he had been advisd to make him reliſh 
Learning and Duty, by an unforc'd Will, and his 
own Device, and to Educate his Soul with all 


' Sweetneſs and Liberty, without Auſterity or Com-- 


pulfion: - Which he alfo did to fuch a degree of 
Superſtitiori, that ſeeing ſome are of Opinion, that 
it troubles the Brains of- Children to be ſuddenly 
+ | rows d 


The LIFE of 


rownd. in 2 Morning, - andj te! be ſaatchd away 
fram lleep, wherein they gre{ much: deeperphang'd 
than-men,' with haſte and; iyigknte 3 he always 
cauſed him to be waketli by the ſound of ſome 
Muſical Inſtrument, and was never ungrevided of 
a Muſician for that purpole, | 

Bur as they who are impatient to be cut'd, ſub- 
mait to all forts of Remedies; and every ones Advice; 
the good Man, being extreamly timorous- of - 

n a. thing he had ſo much, ſet; his; Heavrt-upon, 
fulfered himſelf a laſt to. þe carried; away.by the 

cammon Opinion, which: like, Cranes, always fol- 
low that which went; before, and; ſubmined to 
Cuſtom, having now .ne.mare thoſe Perſons. about 
him, who had given kim-the firft Inſtructians; that 
he had-brought out of Ir4y;; And about the;{ixth 
Year of his Age ſent him-xo/ 'the College of Gurenne, 
at that timze very flouriſhing and the beſi in France. 
And thers it was not poſſible to add any thing ta 
the Care he had in chooſing for him the belt Cham- 
ber-Tutors, and in all other Circumſtances-of 'E- 
ducation, - wherein -he_ reſetv'd ſeveral - particular 
Forms, contrary to the;Gallege: Uſancez but 1o 
it was, that it was a College ſtill, and- this unu- 
fual method of Education; was here of no greater 
advantage to bim, than ar- his firſt coming to preferr 
him to'ene of the higher. Claſſes, | for at thinteen 
Years of Age, he had yn thorough his whole 
Courſe. 

At the Ape of FAR 5d thirty bs charticd a 
Wite, though, might he baye been leſt free to his 
own. Choice, he would kaye. avoided-/ ſs 
even FFaſdem ther ſelf, had ſhe been willing. 

'cis. t9 much purpoſe, ſays: he, to refiſt} i an 


and 
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Michael Seigneur de Moptaigne. 


and. the camman, Ufance of Life ,will bave ir. fo.- 
Nexertheleſs, this Marriage of his was not Spon- 
maeous, he was pt upon it, and led to it by odd 
ccidents. And as great 2 Libertine as he con- 
{les. kiaſelf -rq be, he more ſtrialy abfery'd his 


Matginngiial > than he experied from, or had 
proposd to bimfelt. 

- His Father left him Montaiguo ans in Faruge us the 
eldeſt of his Sons, Propheſying that be Ruine 
it,, con(idering: his Humour, lo lutle dilpas'd to live 
at. js ap he was deceiy'd, for he a upon. it 
ag he. cntr intoiry excepting,that i i was ſomething 
bettey,and yet without Qffice; ar any other Foreign. 
helps. Agtothe/melk, if Fortune never did himany 
violent or extraordinary Offence,ſa ſhe never ſhewed 
biza any Gigaal: Fayour : Whazever: he had in his 
Houſe that progeetled from her Liberality,was there 
before he came tg.iz, and above a hundred Y cars be- 
fore his Time » He never in hiy own particular had 
any folid and eſſential Advantages,for-which he ſtood 
indebted to her Bounty. She how d him Airy, Ho+ 
norary, and 'Titular Favours, without Subſtance ; 
She proeur'd for. hiny the Collar of the Order of St, 


Michaelywhich, when young,he coveted above all 0- 


ther things, it being at that time the-utmeſt mark 
of Honour of the. French Noblefs, and very Rare» 
But of all her Favours, there was none with which 
he was fo well pleas'd, as an Authentick Bull of a 
Romaz Burgeſs, that was granted to him with great 
civility and bounty, in. a Journey he made to Rome, 
which is tranſcrib'd in Form in the ſaxth Chapter of 
the third Book of his Eſlays. 

; Mefſieurs de Bourdeaux, elected him Mayor of 
their City, being then out of the Kingdom, and at 
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The LIFE "of > 
Fomeand yet more Remote from ary ſuch Expetta- 
tion, which made him excuſe himſelf; but that would 
not ſerve his turn,and moreover*the King interpog'd 
his Command. ?Tis an Office that ought to be look'd 
upon with-the greateſt Eſteem, as'it has no other 
Perquiſits and- Benefits belonging ''to it, than the 
meer honour of its Execution, It laſts but rwo years, 
but may, by a ſecond Election, be continued longer, 
rhough that rarely happens. It wasto him, and had 
been {o twice before, once ſome yearsfince to Mor- 
fieur de Lauſac, and more lately: t6 Monſieur de Byron, 


Maveſchal of France; in whoſe place he ſucceeded; 


and left his to. Monfieor de Matiguon, alſo Mare- 
ſebul of France, proud of ſo noble a Fraternity. 


His Father,a' Man' of great Honour” and ' Equity, 


had formerly alſo had "the fame Dignity. "All the 
Children his Wife brought died- at-Nurſe faving 
Leonor an only Daughter, whony' he” diſpos'd in 
marriage ſome two Years before his Death. 

: The firſt printiag- of his Eflaies was in the Year 
1580, at which time the publick i Applauſe gave: 
him, as hefays, alittle more aſſurance than he ex- 
pected. He has {ince added, but corrected nothing : 
His Book having been always the ſame, faving that 
upon every new Impreſſion, he took the Privilege 
roadd ſomething,that the Buyer might not go away 


- - with his Hands'quite empty. His' Perſon was ſtrong, 


and well knit; his Face not fat, but full, his Com- 
plexion betwixt Jovialand Melancholick, moderate- 
ly Sanguine and hot; his Conſtitution healthful and 
ſpritely, rarely troubled with Diſeaſes, - till he grew 
into Years,that he begun to be afflited with the 
Cholick and Stone: As to the reſt, very obſtinate 
in'his hatred and comempt of Phyſicians Preſcripri- 


ons ; 
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Michael Sejgneur - ue Montaigne. ' 


Ons; an hereditary Antipathy ; his Father having 

liv'd threeſcore = fourteen Years;his Grand-father 

threeſcore and nine ; and his great'Grand-father al- 

moſt fourſcore Years, without having ever taſted 
any fort of Medicine, 

He died in the Year 1592, the 1 3th. of Septem- 
ber : a very conſtant, and Fluloſophical Death, be- 
ing aged fifty nine Years, {x Months, and eleven 
Days ; and was buried at Bourdeaux, in the Church 
of a Commindery of St. Anthony, .naw given to the 
Reltgious Feuillantines : where his Wife Francoiſe de 
la Caſſaigne, and his Daughter, 'have erected for him 
an honourable Monument, having, like his Ans 
ceſtors, paſt over his Life and Death i in the Catho- 
lick Religion. 


The Contents of the Chapters of 
the farſt Book. & 


Ch. 1. Pe Men by various Ways arrive ar. 
the ſame End. 
Chap. 2. Of Sorrow. 
Chap. 3. That our Aﬀettions carry themſelves be« 
youd Us. 

Chap. 4. That the Soul diſcharges her Paſſions 
upon falſe Objetts,where the true are wanting. 
Chap. 5. Whether the Governour of a Place be 

ſi fieg ought himſelf to go out to parle, 

Chap. 6. That the Hour of Þ arle 3s dangerous. 
Chap. 7. That the Intention js Judge of our. Aftions, 
Chap. 8. Of Idleneſs, 


Chap. 9. Of Lyars. 


Chap. 0, 


% 
hd Gn Re 


| =" The Contents: ' 

10, Of Quick of Slow Spterh. 
roma 11. Of Progen fication | 
Chap. 12. Of Conftanty. | oh 
Chap. 13. TheCeremony of the hmirviem of Princes. 


Chap. 14. That men are juſtly puniſh a for being 
"ebfinaes in the Defente of 4 Fort, that 7s not in 


defended. 
Chap: t 5. Of the Puniſhment of Cowardize. 
Chap: 16. A Proceeding of fomb Anibaſſaelonrs. 
Chap. I'7. Of Fear, | 
Chap. 18. That Afen are not to judge of our Hap 
pineſs, tilfafver Death. 
Chap. 1 9: Tha to ſtudy Philofophy is to learn roDje; 
Chap. 20. Of the Force of Imagirintion. 
Chap. 21: That the Profit of one Man is the Ins 
convenience of another. 
Chap: 22. Of Cſtome, and that we ſhould not 
. Fs io chan ge Law received, _ 
reo0us- Events fromrht ſame C _— 
ny _ Of P 
Chap: 25. Of the "Edevarion of Children. To 
Madam Diana of Foix, Counte(s of Gurſon, 
Chap. 26: That 4 3s folly to meaſure Truth and 


Errour by our own capacity. 


reaſon to be 


Chap. 27. Of Friendſhip: 

Chap. 28. Nine ad twenty Canis of Eſtienne de 
Ia Boetie :o Madam de Grammont,Counteſs. of 
Gniſlor. 

Chap. 29. Of Moderation. 

Chap. 30. Of Cannibals. 

Chap. 31. That « Man is ſoberly to judge of Dis 
vine Ordinances. 

Chap. 32. That we are to avoid Pleaſures, even 
at the _—_ of Life: | 
EE Cliap. 33: 
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The Contents. 


Chap. 33. That' fortune is oftentimes obſerved to 
att by the Rule of Reaſon. 

Chap. 34. Of one DefeFt in one Government. 

Chap. 35. Of the Cuſtom of wearing Cloths. 

Chap. 36. Of Cato the younger. 

Chap 37. That we Laugh and Cry for the ſame 
thing. 

Chap. 38. Of Solitude. 

Chap. 39. A Conſideration upon Cicero. 

Chap. 40. That the Reliſh of Goods and Evils does 
in a great Meaſure depend upon the Opinion we 
have of them. 

Chap. 41. Not to Communicate a Man's Honour, 

Chap. 42. Of the Inequality amongſt us: 

Chap. 43. Of Sumptuary Laws. 

Chap. 44. Of Sleep. 

Chap. 45. Of the Battel of Dreux. 

Chap. 46. Of Names. 

Chap. 47. Of the Incertainty of our Judgment: 

Chap. 48. Of Horſes dreſt to the Menage, calld 
Deſtrials. 

Chap. 49. Of Ancient Cuſtoms. 

Chap. 50. Of Democritus and Heraclitus. 

Chap. 51. Of the YVanity of Words, 

Chap. 52. Of the Parcimony of the Ancients. 

Chap. 53. Of a Saying of Czſar; | 

Chap. 54. Of Vain Subtilties, 

Chap. 55. Of Smells. 
Chap. 56. Of Prayers, 
Chap. 57. Of Aze. 
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Le de hene to no 4 Iy t10-Coin- fies che 
miſeration. ard. Pity : and, yet Bravery, Con- the oft 
Kemeyapd. Ry alation,homever; quite contrary yeq —_— 
hay ; ſometimes ſerved to produce the 4 
” load the Black, Prince f Wales Edward | 
7 ng me Wh) 2 ſo. vern'd our Proyirice the Black | 
of Cujenne, a Perſon whoſe high Condition, ex- Prince: 
Cellene Quilicies.and v hes je Fortune, have 
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" Seignen eur + de Montaigne 5 ; Eſſays Book 1. 


in them a great deal of the moſt noble and 


moſt*conſiderable ene of Gra by Ee ere 
roſs,” ny 1 


thro ſonie Miigetvea 
woke how by the 


heat of that Reſentment. pars their City by . 


_ was not, in the Rivt commonly attend- 


ing ſv ſuc ch Exeeu RE leery either by | the Few ofthe 


EY _— Children, —— to Slaugh 
and proſtrate at his Feet for Mercy, to = 


. ed from proſtoming his. Rev ; till, peney 


trating further into the Body of t e Town, he 
Prench GentiemeT, 


ts. at Taſt took TNT 


ble Valour who with incredi —_— 
. of three the whole Powet of 


French 


Gentle- 


Acn., 


Scander- 


bee. | 


" cation to'a 


+ ſtopt the Torrent of 


. his uſt Refug , £0 face about ati 
>» with his | itt bis f449d-; which Beliavioe 


alone ſuſtained 
yictortous Army : And 


rage dp Ir ble 3 firſt 

the Re unto Dx e 4 Vertue, hr 
FAIRE , and that his Cle- 

mency: Garfers Fer' Rp aa ® 


three Ca: 


GE ju ek Having 
OH hy way T Fiphipity uy 

afe tim;fcing hinmt'n 
efy bent ts his Ruine prone 
expe hin 


hed he 


ing obſtit 


of his gave a fadffen ftop to his Captain's Fu- 


ry, who for feellls Air affine ſo'Hotable'a | 


Reſolution, receiv? Him ts Graces ati Exh 
ple, however, that might ſuffer another Inter? 
pretation' with-fucti as ; have niot'read/ of- the 


prodigious 


«Gankdcritioniof, 50d * 
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odigious Foree and Valony bf that nviticible | 

| c<'' The Empetbir Comrade the 34. hi- 
ving beſieg'd Guclpbo Duke of Zavaria, would 
not be ptevail'd uþem; what mean and uininan- 
ly SatisfaQtions- foever- Had been rehder'd” ro 

him, toicondeſcend te milder Contijate,th thy 

that” the Ladjer- hd: 'GentIewonith 'orily 

| were inthe Toy ti Db our Tirol vie 


laciory of ery 5 and with 16 
tty abobr £ lent, 
1 oner nn but'that our 
Heatt, arid an Exceſs of g 
<omriv'd to catry out, 
s. Bot, Hushands and 
| | hinifetf 3 'a' Sight - 

at "which the ep inde ſo pleaſed, hat 
faviſh'd with the Gettetofity of the Aﬀtion, hi 
wept for Joy, and immediately extinguiſhin 
in bis Heart the mortal and implacable Hatred 
ke liad conceiv'd againſt this Doke,he from that, 
time forwetd, treated Him aid His wich all 

Huniity and "Aﬀettion. | Thi one, or the o- 

=r of theſe'two ways, would with es Fa-. 
eflity work upoii my Nature ; fort haye 2 mat-; 
vellous Profetlity to 'Mercy and Mitdneſs, arid 
fo ſuch a (degree of Tendernbfs, that 1 fanſie, 
of the two l ſhould ſooner furrender in y Anger 
ro Compaſſion than Efeem : Arid yet P 


{ Con jugal 
Love: 


ry is re- Piry repu«- 


pated # Viee' amotig[t the” Sroicks, who will ted a Vice® 


chit we ſuccour the AffiQted, but n6t that we 
ſhould be ſo affefted 'witht de eir Sufferings as to 
ſaffer with them, I conceiy'> theſe Examples 
not ill fuited to the Queſtion in hand, and the 
rn beeauſe therein we obſerve' theſe Freat 

B 3 | Souls, 


amongſt 
theStacks, 
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Souls,. aſaulred andiryed by theſe two ſeyeral 


ways to reſiſt the one without relenting, and 
to be ſhook and ſubjefted by the other. It is 
true, that to ſuffer a Man's Heart to be totally 


ſubdued by Compaſlion, may be imputed Faci- 


lity, Effeminacy, and Over-tenderneſs; whence 
it comes to that the weakeſt Natures, as + 
of Women, Children, and the common ſort of 
Prople, are the moſt ſubject to it : but after 

ing reſiſted, and diſdain'd the Power of 
Sighs.and Tears, to ſurrender a Man's Animo- 
ſity to the ſole Reverence of the Sacred Image 
of Vertue, this can be no other than the Effect 
of a ſtrong and inflexible'Soul, enamour'd of, 
and raviſh'd with a Maſculine and obſtinate Va- 


' lour. Nevertheleſs, Aſtoniſhment and Admi- 


ration may in leſs generous Minds beget a like 
Effet. Witneſs the People of Thebes, who 
having put two of their Generals upon 'Tryal 
for their Lives, for having continued in Arms 
beyond the preciſe Term of their Commiſſion, 
very hardly pardon'd Pelopidas, who bowing 
under the _ of ſo dangerous an Accuſa- 
tion, had made no manner of Defence for 
himſelf, nor. produc'd other Arguments than 
Prayers and Supplications to ſecure his Head z 
whereas, on the contrary, Epaminondas being, 
brought to the Bar, and falling to magnifie the 
Ex pots he had perform'd in their Service, 
and after a haughty and arrogant manner re-. ' 
proaching them with Ingratitude and Injuſtice, ' 
they had not the Heart to proceed any further 
in his Tryal, but broke vp the Court and de- 
parted, the whole Aſſembly highly commend- 
7 4 ing 
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ing the Courage and Confidence of this Man. 


Dionyſis the elder, after having by a tedious The £ru- 


, - . __elcy of Di- 
Siege, and through exceeding great Difficul - Sa _= 


Tyrant, 


ties, taken the City of Rhegium, and in it the: 
Goyernour Phyton, a yery gallant Man, who 
had 'made ſo obſtinate a Defence, he was reſol- 
ved to make him a tragical Example of his Re- 
venge; in order whereunto, and ghe more ſen- 
ſibly to afflit him, he firſt told him, Thar he 
had the Day Vefore cans'd his Son and all his Kin- 
dred to be drowd: To which Phyton return'd 
Ro other Anſwer but this, That they were then 
by one Day happier than he. After which, cau- 
ang him'to be ſtrip'd, -and delivering him into 
the Hands of the Tormentors, he was by them 
not only dragg'd through the Streets of the 
Town, and moſt ignominiouſly and cruelly 
whipp'd; but moreoyer, vilified with moſt bit- 
ter and eonturnelions Language: yer ſtill, inthe 
Fury of allthis Perſecution, he-maintain'd his 
Courage entire all the way, with a ſtrong 


$ Voice and undaunted Countenance proclaming, 


the glorious Cauſe of his Death; namely, for 
that he would not deliver up his Countrey: in- 
to the Hands of a Mercileſs Tyrant; at the 
ſame time denouncing againſt him.a ſadden 
Chaſtiſement from the offended Gods. At 
which the Tyrant. rowling his-Eyes abour, and 
reading in-his Souldiers Looks, that inſtead of 
being incens'd at the havughty Langnage of this 
conquer'd Enemy, to the Contempt of him 
their Captain and his Triumph, they not only 
ſeem'd {track with Admiration of ſo rare a 
Vertue, but moreoyer inclin'd to Mutiny, and 

$1 B 3- were 
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Poppey. 


Alexander, 


were even ready'to 'reſcue rhe Priſoner out of 


the Hangman's hands,” he caufed the Execution 


to ceaſe, and afterwards: privately: cans'd him 
to he thrown'into the Sea. Man'(in:good ear- 
neſt) is a Marvellous” yain, fickle, and unſta- 


ble Snbje&t, and on wham it is very hard'tq: 


form any certain 'or proportionate Judgment. 
For Pompey cguld. pardon. the 'whole City of 
the ©: Mammertines, though , furiouſly: incenvd 
againſt \it, upon the ſingle: At@unt* of . the 
Vertue and Magnanimity. of one” Citizen,: Ze: 
#0, who took the Fault of: the Publick whol- 
ly upon himſelf; neither- intreated other Fa- 
your, but alone to undergo the Puniſhment 
for all :: and yet Sylla's Hoſt, having in the 
City of 'Peruſsa maniteſted the. ſame Yertue, 
obtain'd nothing by.it, either for: himſelf. or 
his Fellow-Citizens. - And; -direftly contrary 
to my firſt Examples, the braveſt of all Men, 
and who was reputed fo gracious and' civil 
to all thoſe he overcame, Alexander the Great, 
having after many great Difficulties forc'd the 
City of Gaza, and entring, found Betis, who 
commanded there, and of whoſe Valour:in the 
time of this Siege he had' moſt noble and:mani- 
felt Proof; alone, forſaken'by all his Souldi- 
ers, his Arms hack'd and hew'd to'plieces, co- 
vered all over with Blond and Wounds, and 
yet ſtill fighting in- the Crow'd of -a great 
Number of Macedonians, who were laying on 
him on all ſides, he ſaid to him; netled at fo 
dear bought ViCtory, and two freſh Wounds 
he had newly receiv*d in his own Perſon, Thou 
Jhalt nor die Betis [o bonourably as thou .doſft 
Gs = £4, intend, 
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intend, but ſhalt aſſuregdly fuffer all the Torments 
that can be. inflifted 0#'a/ miſerable Captive. To 
which. Menaces the other .returning no . other 
Anſwer, : but only a fierce. and diſdainful Look; 


What, ſays the ——_ ( obſerving his Obſtinate 
foo tiff toibend a Knee! ſilence of 
Þ. he t00 proxd to: utter one. ſuppliant Word! I ſhall Betis, 


obſtingte Silence )) 7s 


certainly-conquer this Silence; and gf 1 cannot force 
4 Word from his:Adouth,' 1 ſhathat leaſt extratt a 
Groan from his Heart, And thereupon! convertin 
his Anger into, Pury;:iprefently: cobieatel 
his: Heels \t0/itie /bbay?d:throogh,-- cauſing him 
alive to be dragg'd, mangled, and diſmembre@ 
at an_infamous_Carts-Tail. Was it that the 
height of Courage was ſo natural and familiar 
to this Conquergr, that becayſe he could not 
admire, he ſhould the leſs eſteem this Hero? 
Or was it that heznanceiv'd Valour- to be a 
Vertue ſo peculiar to himſelf, that his Pride 
could hor,: without Envy, endureit in another ? 
Or was- it-that the natural Impetuofity of his 
Fury was incapable of Oppoſition ? Certainly, 
had it -beer- capable. of any manner of Modera. 
tion or! Satiety, it is' its debeliev'd; that in 
the Sack: and" Deſolation. df Thebes, to fee ſo 
many valiant Men Joſt:and totally deſtitute” of 
any: further Defence, cruelty;rmallacred before 
his Eyes, woold have appeas'd it -- where 
there :were'/above . fix thouſand put to the 
Sword, of which not:one was feen to fly, or 
heard-to Try out: fot-Quarter:, ' but on the con- 
trary, | everyio0n6- running hert and there to 
feckout and to provoke the'Viftorious Enemy 


tohelpthanng: ah honourabRiehd. Not one 
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— who did. nor to his laſt Gaſp yet endeavour to 


revenge hioelf, and: with all the: Arms: of a 
brave Deſpair to ſweeter his:own Deathrin the 
Death of. -an-Enemy.. Yet: did-: their; Vertue 
create no Pity, and the length of aoe'day was 


not. enough to ſatiate the. Thirſt 'of the Con- 


querour's Revenge z but the Slanghter continup 
ed to the _: of Bloud that was capable 
.of being ſhed, and ſtopp'd.nat+till. it met.with 


none but-naked and. impotent .Perfons, old - 


Men, Women, aid Ghildren,: of ; them to car» 
- away: to the \number of thirty - thoaſand 
$laves. a elf tine þ ayer of 03-2086 


——_—c. 
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- CHAP. IL" 
© Of Soren. 


N? Manliving is more free from this Paſſion 
chan I, who neither like it in my ſelf, 
nor admire ir in others, and yet generally the 
World (I know not why) is pleas'd to grace 
it with 2 particular Eſteem, endeavouring:to 
make us believe, That. Wiſdom, Vertue and 
Conſcience, ſhroud themſelves under this grave 
and affected Appearance, Fooliſh and:fordid 
Diſguiſe ! The /raliavs however under the Des» 
nomination of :Us>Triffo, -decypher a clan» 
deſtine Nature, a. dangerous and ill-patur'd 
Man ; and- with ;good -reaſon, it being a'Qua- 
lity always hursful, always idle and vain, and 
as; cowardly,” mean,.'and baſe,; by [the Stoicks 
 Gxprelly, and-particularly forbiden their Sas 
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Pſammemtics, 'King of Egypt, - being 
and taken Prifonce.by che King of Perſia, 
ſeeing his own Daughter paſs by him in a 
wretched Habitawith a Bucket to draw Wa- 
ter, though. his Friends about him. were | ſo 
concerned as to break out- into Tears and La» 
mentations at the miſerable ſight z yet he bim- 
felf' remain'd unmoy'd, | withouc uttering. a 
Word of Diſcontent, with his Eyes fix?d up» 
on the Ground : and feeing moreover- his Son 
immediately after led to Execution, ſtill main» 
tain'd the ſame Gravity and Indifference till 
ſpying at laſt one of his Domeſticks dragg'd a- 
way. amongſt iy ge. he could then hold 
no. longer, but to tearing his Hair, and 
beating his Breaſt, with-all the other Extrava» 
| —_ a wild and deſperate Sorrow. A 
Story that:may.yvery fitly be coupled with ano- 
' ther of. the ſame kind, of a-late Prince of our 
own Nation, who being at Trent, and having 
News there brought him of the Death of his 
elder. Brother, /but--a Brother on. whom de- 
pended the whole Support and 'Honovr of his 
Houſe, and ſoon. after of that of a younger 
Brother, the: ſecond Hope of his Family, and 
having withſtood theſe two Aſſaults with an 
exemplary Reſolution ,' one of his Servants 
happening a few days after to die, he ſuffer'd 
his Conſtancy to be:overcome by this laſt Acci- 
dent; and .patting - with; his -Courage, fo a- 
bandon'd himſelf to ;Sorraw and *Mourning, 
that ſome from thence: were forward to con- 
clude, that he was only touch'd ——_— 
Þ | y 


. 


< 


ges :. But "the 'Story, nevertheleſs, ſays, © that | 
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by. this Iaſt Straak of Fartune; .but, in truth, 
it-was, 'thati:being before brim'full of: Grief, 
the teal Addition averflow'd the Bounds of all 
Patience: Which might. alſo be ſaid of the for- 
mey Exatnple; did not the Story proceed” to 
tell-ns,, That Cambyſes asking Pſammienitus, 
Why, not being mnou'd as the .C alamity of bis Sox 
amd Danghter,. he'ſhauld with fo great Impatience 
bear: rhe \AMizfartune of. bis Friend ? It 45: ( att 
fwer't he) becauſe this laft Aſfiifion -was.ouly 
zo be manifeſted by Tears, the two firft exceeding 
all manner .of Expreſſio. And - pergdventure 
ſomething like this might 'be .workitg in the 
Fancy of the ancient Painter, who being in the 
Sacrifice of pbjgenia to repreſent the Sorrow 
of the Aﬀiſtants Proportionably to, the ſeveral 

Degeces of Intereſt every one had in the; 
of this faig innocent Virgin; 'and. having in 
the other Figures laid out the-utmoſt:Power of 
his Art; when:he came to that of her Father, 
he drew him with a veil over his. Face, mean- 
ing thereby, that no kind of Countenance- was 
capable of exprefling fuch a degree of:Sorrow; 
W hich 1s alfo [the reafon why the Poets feign 
the-miſerable Mother Niobe, having firlt toſt 
feven Sons,: and fuccefſively'as-.many 'Daughs+ 
ters, ito be at laſt transforin'd intbia Rock; 3:! 
: Diraguife: malic, | fg 


wo _— Whom Grict'alone, ; $14 

| :Had Pow*r to ſtiffeniato' Stone, 1.) 111 
Therebyz0expreſs, tharmelanchpjick, domb, | 
and deaf*'Stupidity,: which benumbs alt oor 
Faculties'-whew bppreft- with' Accident/ greater 
than we - are able. zo (bear; and! indeedirthie 
Wy | Yiolencg 
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Violence and Impreſſion of an exceſſive Grief, 
mult of neceſlity aſtoniſh the Soul, and'whok 
ly deprive her of her ordinary FunCtions : ' As 
it happens to every one of us, who upon any 
ſadden Alarm of very ill News, find our ſelves 
ſurprizd, ſtupified;- andiin a manner depriv'd 
of all Power of Motion; till the Soul beginning 
to vent it ſelf in Sighs and Tears, feems a lit- 
tle to free and diſingage :it ſelf fram the ſud- 
den Oppreſlion, . and to have - obtain'd-ſome 
room to wark it ſelf out at greater Liberty. * 


Et via vix tandem voci laxata dolore eft. 


Yet ſcarce at laſt by ftrugling Grief, aGate 
Unbolted is for Sighs to fally at, 


In the War that Ferdizand made upon the 


Widow of King Jehn of Hungary about Bu- 
da, a Man at Arms was particularly taken na- 
tice of: by every one for his ſingular gallant 
Behaviour in a certain Encounter ; unknown, 
highly commended, and as mach lamented, be- 
ing left Dead npon the Place : But by none fo 
much as by Raiſciac a German Lord, who was 
infinitely enamour'd of ſo unparallelPd a. Ver- 
tue. When the Body being brought off, and 
the Count, with'the common Curioſity coming 
_ to view it, the Arms wereno ſooner taken off;; 

but he immediately knew-him to be his own” 
Son. | A'thing that added a ſecond Blow to 
the: Compaſſion of all the Beholders ;, only he 
without uttering a 'Word, or turning away 
his Eyes fromthe woful Obje@, Tood fixtly 
contemplating the Body of his Son, till- the 
Vehemency of. Sarrow: having. overcome- his 


Aneid;* > 
EL. Its . 


Vital 


RP - 
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| Vital Spirits, made him fink down ſtone.dead 
| 00 | to the Ground. | 
if |} Pewrarcs, * Chi pus dir con” ehli arde @ it piccjot Fuoco ? 
ol ana Tore ns proven 
(|| $8 How his Soul melted in the gentle Flame ? 


fay the Inamorato's, when they. would re pres - 
ſent an inſupportable Paſſion. 
_ , miſero quod omnes 
Eripit ſenſis mihj.' Nam ſomul ts 
* Lesbia aſpext, nihil eft ſuper m ' | 
Quo loquar amens. 643 41 
Lingus fed torpet tenuis ſub artus 
Flamma dimanat ſonitu ſuopte . 
Tinnjunt aures, gemina teguntur 
Z Luming notte. »P | 
——-all-conquering. Lesb54, thine Eyes 
Have raviſh'd "ng me alf my Faculties ; | 
Ar the firſt.Glance of their viftorious Ray * 
1 was ſo ſtruck I knew not what to ſay: :,, 
JF Nor had a Tongue to ſpeak, a.ſubtle- Flame 
$i Flt + © Crope.uro mmvelne; my tinkling ears became 
WAW1Y Deaf without noiſe,and my poor eyes | found - 
;With 2 black Yeil of double darkneſs bound. 
| - Neither is it in the heightrand greateſt Fu- 
Mi Wh-| xy of the Fit, that -we-are 'in\.acondition, to 
10-1 Ol pour out! our « Complaints, , or to ſally into 
\Mif —_  Caourtfhip, 'the Soul being at that time: over- 
barthened, and .labouring: with profound 
Thovghts.;z and -+the Rody dejefted: and lan- 
3 | gvithing with Deſirezand thence-it is;that ſomes 
ll! Bt times/proceed thoſe accidental Impoteticies that 
4  'uoſcaſogably: ſurpriſe the' willing hands .- 
1 | [If | an 
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and that Frigidity which bythe force of an lm- 
"moderate - Ardour, -{o unhappily ſeizes him 
. even inthe very lap of Fruition : For all Paſs 
+ ſions that ſuffer themſelves to be reliſh'd+ and 
digeſted, are but moderate. ' 


| Care leves loqumtar, myentes ſupent. Seneca Ms 


"His grief's but eaſie,who his grief cat tell, fy d2o2 


But piercing Sorrow has no Article, ' _ 
- Aſurpriſe of unexpected Joy, does likewiſe 
often produce the ſame (effect. > 5] 
Tx me conſpexit venientem, & Troja ciream yg, x; 
Arma amens vidit, magns exterrita nonſtris, acid. 3. - 
_ Diriguit 41ſu in medio, calor offa reliquit,..... - 
*  Labitur & longo vix tandem tempore fatur. 
Soon 2s ſhe Taw me'corhing, "and beheld | 
The Trojan-Enfigns waving in the Field,- 
O'er-joy'd,and raviſtyc at th*unlook't for fight, 
She turned a Statue, loſt all feeling quite z 
Life's gentle Heat did her ſtiff Limbs forfakes | 
She ſwoon'd, and ſcarceafter long ſwooning 
nnd too for, 01 
To theſe we have the Examples of the Ro- 
man Lady, who died for Joy to ſee her Son 
{afe return'd from the Defeat of Came; and 
of Sophecles, and Dionyſins the Tyrant, who di- 
ed of Joy ; and of Taiva, who died in Corſtca, 
reading News of the Honours the Roman Se- 
nate - had decreed in his Favour. We have 
moreover one, in our times of Pope Leo the 
tenth, who upon News of the taking of A4/en, 
a thing he had & ardently and: poſſionately de- 
6r'd, was rapt with ſo ſudden an exceſs of JoFs 
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that he immediately. felLinto;a Fever and died. 
Anft for :a more; authentick Teſtimony of the 
imbecillicy of Humane Natare,; it is recorded 
by tlie Ancierits, that Diodoyas the Logician 
died upon the Place, out of an-extream Paſli- 
on of Shame, for not having | been; able:in his 


own School, and in the preſence of a great Au- 


ditvty, to. diſingage himſelf from a nice Ar- 
gument that was Spd to him. © F for 
my part ant very little-ſubje& to theſe violent 
Paſſions; I am naturally of a"ſtabborn Appre 
henſion, which alſo. by diſcourſe, 1. every day 
harden and fortifie more and more. 


TT CITI YT ELIT WO EIS I WE — © 
| CHAP. IIT 
That our Aﬀettions carry themſetves 
a beyond HS; - 


& Uch as accuſe Mankind of the folly of ga- 
-ping and panting after future things, and 
adviſe us to make our benefit of thoſe which 
are. preſent, and to ſet up our-reft upori them, 
as having too ſhort a 'reach to lay hold uport 
that which is to come, and itbeing more im- 


| pom for us; than to retrieve what is paſt ; 


e hilt upon the- moſt univerſal of Hamane 
Errours, if that may be call'd:-an 'Ertrbur to 
which Nature itfelf has diſpos'd- us, who ir 
order to the ſibfiſtancey and: continuation of 
her own Work, has, amongſt ſeveral 'others, 
prepoſſeſs'd us with this deceiving Imaginati- 
on, as being. more jealous'of aur Action, = 

| afrai 
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afraid of our Knowledge. For:we are: never 
preſent with, -but' always beyond | our ſeives. 
Feary Defire-and Hope, are till puſhidg us on 
towards the future, depriving us in-the mean 
time of the fenſe and Conſideration of that 
which is to amuſe us, with” the thought of 
what ſhall be, even when we ſhallbe no more. 


 Calanitoſas eft'' Animus fururi anxius. -  Sonnacy | 
-A Mind thazaoxigusis of ;things x0 cone, , 9% 


. ls fllabroad, fndi, 80 relf at home... _ 

: We find this great Precept often repeated 
in Plato, Do thine own Work, and' kyow thy ſelf. 
Of whichtwo Parts,. both :the one andthe 0- 
ther generallyi compdetehd-our - whole Duty; 
and confequently do''6ach off them: complicate 
and: involve'the. other ;: for, ywbo. will do-bis 
own! Workariglit, wilt fod-that his firſt Le 
ſon is to know- hithſelf ; -And:who rightly ut- 
derſtands himſelf, wilk never_miſtake another 
Man's:Work for: has own; :;bnt will loye and 
improve: himfelf abfve: allother things, will 
refuſe ſuperfiadusEmployments,-atd reject all 
anprofitable: Thoughts and Prapofitions- And; 
as folly on the: 0ne:fife; thoggh! it fhould:enx 
joy all it can poſlibly: deſire, would notwith- 
ſtanding never be: content ; 10,,0n the other, 
Wiſdom does ever acquieſce with the preſent; 
and is never. diffatished' with its intnediats 
Condition : And that is the reaſon why-Epice: 
rasdifpenſes his'Sages from all Fore-ſizht-and 
Care of the future. Amongſ>ttivſe Laws that 
relate to the Dead, I lookupon that to be the 
beſt, by which the Aftions of Pringes _ 


Is 
_ — 


be mes and fired, 0 on Bas 
core the Ls nd hr while Living, if: not 


Lays, and cheraſoett what: don, "a bu 


tions,” and the Eſtates. 0 
Thi pI ron bore Life, it ſelf: 
A of ſipgular ady 


- ©__ Tries "where it 1s in uſe, and dy: 
6 


take it ill, that the Me | 

and Wicked ſhould be us'd. with the Line 1 Re- 
verence and Reſpect with theirs. . 'We : owe, 
_ *ris true, Subjeftion and-Obedience to all our 


». 


Kings, whether good or bad, alike,;: for that 


* hasreſpeft into their Office 3 (but as to- Aﬀe- 
Qtion' and Eſteem, thoſe are only due. to:; their 
Vertve. ' Letit be-granited, .thas by the- adre 
of Government we arewvith Patience to endure 
unworthy ; to conceal their Vices, 
| to aſfit them in their. indifferent ian 
*wrhilſt their Aut 'ſtands'-in wed ef oor 
Su Yet, the Relation of Prince and Sub« 
pile onceatanend, there is: no reaſon we 
1d deny the Pabli blication of our 'real wrongy 
and ſufferings to our own' Liberty and com- 
mon Juſtice. and to-interdi&t good | Subjects 
the Glory of having ſubmiſſively and faithful- 
ly ſerv'd'a Prince, whoſe.|\mperfeftions wene 
to them ſo ly'known; were to _—_— 
Poſterity of ſo good an Example ;. 
ſuch as out of reſpe 
tion, - ſhall, againſt Meir own Knowledge and 


Conſcience, el] -ouſe the Quarrel, ad A 
the 


-_ ſome private Obligas 1 
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the Memory of a faulty Prince, do a particu- 
lar Right at the Expence, and to the Preju- 
dice of the Publick Juſtice. Zivy does very 
truly ſay, That the Language of Men Bred up 
in Courts, is always ſounding of vain Oſtenta- 


tion, and that their Teſtimony is rarely true, 


every one indifferently magnifying his own 
Maſter, and ſtretching his Commendation to 


the utmoſt extent of Vertue and Sovereign, 


Grandeur: And 'tis not impoſſible but ſome 
may condemn the freedom of thoſe two Soldi- 
ers, who ſo roundly anſwer'd Nero to his Face, 
the one being ask*d by him, Why he bore him il! 
Will? Tlov'd thee, anſwerd he, whilſt thou were 
worthy of it; but ſince thou art become a Parricide, 
an Incendiary, a Waterman, a Fidler, a Player, 
and a Coathman, I hate thee as thou dof deſerve: 
and the other; Why he ſhould attempt to kill him ? 
Becanſe, ſaid he, I could think, of no other Reme- 
dy againſ} thy perpetual Miſchiefs. But the 
. Publick and univerſal Teſtimonies that were 
given of him after his Death (and will be to 
all Poſterity, both of him and all other wick- 
ed Princes like him) his Tyrannies and abomi- 
nable Deportment conſidered, who, of a ſound 
Judgment, can reprove them ? I am ſcanda- 
liz'd, I confeſs, that in ſo ſacred a Govyern- 
ment as that of the Lacedemonians, there ſhquld 
be mixt ſo hypocritical a Ceremony at the En- 
terment of their Kings ; where all their Con- 


— 


\% 


Cerema- 
ny of the 


- Lacedama«+ 
federates and Neighbours, and all ſorts and Kr 


degrees of Men and Women, as well as their the En- 
Slaves, cut and flaſh'd their Fore-heads in To- ferment 


ken of Sorrow, repeating in their Cries and 
. Lamen- 


of cheir 
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Latret. 
bib, 3. 


Lamentations, That that King' (let him have 
been as wicked as the Devil) was the beſt that 
ever they had; by this means attributing to 
his Quality the Praifes thag only belong to 
Merit, and that of Right bd. due to 
the moſt ſupream Deſert, though lodg'd in the 
loweſt-and moſt 'inferiour Subject. Ariſtotle 
(who- will ſtill have a hand in every thing} 
makes a Quere upon the ſaying of Solon, That 
none can be ſaid to be happy untill he be dead. 
Whether then any one of thoſe who have liv'd 
and died according to their Hearts Deſire, if he 
have left an-ill Repute behind him, and that 
his Poſterity be miſerable, can be faid to be 
happy ? Whilſt we have Life and'Motion, we 
convey our ſelves by Fancy and Preoccupation, 
whither and to what we pleaſe ; but once out 
of Being, we have no more any manner of 
Communication with what is yet in Being :; 


and it had therefore. been better faid of Solon, 


That Man is never happy, becauſe never ſo till 
after he is no more. 


| ot uiſqua 
Vix radicitus e vita ſe tollit, & ejicit 
Sed facit efſe ſui quiddam ſuper inſcins ipſe, 
Nec removet ſatis a projetto corpore ſeſe; & 
Vinaicat. | 


No dying Man can truſs his Baggage ſo, 
But ſomething of him he muſt leave below : 
Nor from his Carcaſs that doth proſtrate lie 
Hunſelt can clear, or far enough can fly. 


Ber 
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Bertrand de Gleſquin, dying before the Caſtle 
of Rancon near unto Puy in Auvergne, the Be- 
* ſieg'd were afterwards, upon Surrender, en- 
3 joynd,to lay down the Keys of the Place up- 
# on the Corps of the dead General. Barrolo- 
mew da? Alviano, the Venetian General, hapning 
to die in the Service of the Republick in 
Braſcia ,, and his Corps being to be carried 
thorough the Territory of Yerona, an Enemy's 
Country, molt of the Army were of Opinion to 
demand ſafe ConduCct from the Yerone/ſe, ſuppo- 
fing, that upon ſuch an Occaſion it would not 
be denied : but Theodoro Trivulſio highly op- 
pos'd the Motion, rather chooſing to make his 
way by force of Arms, and to run the hazard 
of a Battel, ſaying it was by no means decent, 
and very unfit, that he who in his Life was ne- 
ver afraid of his Enemies ſhould ſeem to ap- 
prehend them when he was dead. And in 
truth, in Afﬀairs of almoſt the ſame Nature, 
by the Greek, Laws, he who made Suit to an 
Enemy for a Body to give it Burial, did by 
that At renounce his Victory, and had no 
more Right to ere a Trophy; and he to 
whom ſuch Suit was made, was ever, whate- 
ver otherwiſe the Succeſs had been, repated 
Vitor. By this means it was, that Nic:as loſt 
the Advantage he had viſibly obtain'd over the 
Corinthians, and that Azeſilaxs on the contrary, 
aſſurd that he had before very doubtfully 
gain'd of the Beotians. Theſe Proceedings 
might appear very odd, had it not heen a ge- 

neral PraCtice in all Ages, not only to exrend 

the Concern of our Perſons beyond rhe —_— 
C 2 0 
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4 of Life, but moreover, to fanſie that the Fa- 


your of Heaven does not only very often ac- 
company us to the Grave, but-has alfo, even 
after Life,- a Concern for our Aſhes : of which 
there are {o many ancient Examples (waving 
thoſe of our own Obſervation of later date ) 
that it is not very neceſlary I ſhould longer in- 
fiſt upon it. Edward King of England, and 
the firſt of that Name, having in the long 
Wars betwixt him and Robere King. of Scor- 
land, had ſufficient Experience of how great 
Importance his' own immediate Preſence was 
to the Succeſs of his Aﬀairs, having ever been 
victorious in whatever he undertook. in his 
own Perſon; when he came to die; bound his 
Son in a Solemn Oath, that ſo ſoon as he 
ſhould be dead, he ſhould boyl his Body till 


the Fleſh parted from the Bones, and reſerve 


them to carry continually with him in his Ar- 
my, ſo often as he ſhould be oblig'd to go a- 
eainſt the Scots; as if Deſtiny had inevitably 
grapled Viftory even to thofe miſerable Re- 
mains: YJean Ziſca, the ſame who ſo often in 
Vindication of Wickfes Herefies, infeſted the 
Bohemian State, left order that they ſhould 
flea him after his Death, and of his Skin to 
make a Drum, to carry in the War againſt his 
Enemies, fanſying it would much contribute 
to the Continuation of the Succeſſes he had al-' 
ways obtain'd in the War againſt them. In 
Itke manner, certain of the 1:4;ans, in a Day 
of Battel, with the Spaniards, carried withr 
them the Bones of one of their Captains, in 
conſideration of the Victorics they had for- 
merly 
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merly obtain'd under his Condutt. And other 
People of the ſame new World do yet carry 


about with them in their Wars the Relicks of _ 


valiant Men who have dyed in Battel, to incite 
their Courage, and advance their Fortune - of 
which Examples, the firſt reſerve nothing for 
the Tomb, but the Reputation they have ac- 
quird by their former Atchieyements; but 
theſe proceed yet further, and attribute a cer- 
tain Power of Operation. The laſt Aft of 
Captain Bayard is of a much better Compoſiti- 
on; who, finding himſelf wounded to Death 
with a Harquebuze Shot, and being by his 
Friends importun'd to retire out of the Fight, 
made Anſwer, That he would not begin at the 
laſt Gaſp to turn his Back to the Enemy ; and 
accordingly {till fought on, till feeling him- 
ſelf too faint, and no longer able to ſit his 
Horſe, he commanded his Steward to ſet him 
down againſt the Root of a Tree, but ſo that 
he might die with his Face towards the Ene- 
my, which he alſo did. I muſt yet add anc- 
ther Example equally remarkable, for the pre- 
ſent Conſideration, with any of the former. 
The Emperour Maximilian, great Grand-fa- 
ther to Philip the Second, King of Spain, was 
a Prince endowed throughout with great and 
extraordinary Qualities, and amongſt the reſt, 
with a ſingular' Beauty of Perſon ; but had 
withall, a Humour very contrary to that of 0- 
ther Princes, who for the diſpatch of their 
moſt Important Aﬀairs convert their Cloſe- 
ſtool into © a Chair of State, which was, that 
he would never permit any of his Bed-Chany- 

G 3 bery 
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Modeſty ber, in what familiar degree of Favour ſoever, 
of Maxi- tg ſee him in that Poſture; and would ſteal a- 
_ ne (de to make Water as religiouſly as a Virgin, 
mperor. | B ; 

and was as ſhy to diſcover either to his Phyſi- 
cian, or any other whatever, thoſe Parts that 

we are accuſtomed to conceal : and I my ſelf, 

who have ſo impudent a way of Talking, am 
nevertheleſs naturally ſo modeſt this way, that 

unleſs at the Importunity of Neceſlity, or 
Pleaſure, 1 very rarely and unwillingly com- 
municate, to the Sight of any, either thoſe 

Parts or Actions that Cuſtom orders us to con- 

ceal, wherein I alſo ſuffer more Conſtraint 

| than I conceive is very well becoming a Man, 
eſpecially of my Profeſſion : but he nouriſh'd 

this modeſt Humour to ſuch a degree of Super- 

ſtirion, as to give expreſs Orders in his laſt 

Will, that they ſhould put him on Drawers 

ſo ſoon as he ſhould he dead; to which me. 

thinks he would have done well to have added, 

that he ſhould have been hoodwink'd too that 

Put them on, 'The Charge that Cyrzs left 
CrussRe- With his Children, that neither they nor any 
verence to Other ſhould either ſee or touch his Body after 
Religion. the Soul was departed from ir, 1 attribute ta 
Fen. ſome ſuperſtitions Devotion of his, both his 
Hiſtorian, and Himſelf, among other great 
Qualitics, having ſtrew'd the whole Courſe of 

their Lives with a ſingular Reſpect to Religion, 

I was by no means pleas'd with a Story was 

told me by a Man of very great Quality, of a 
Relation of mine, and one who had given a 

very good Account of himſelf both in Peace 

and War; thet coming to die in a very old 
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Age, of an exceſlive Pain of the Stone, he ſpent 
the laſt Hours of his Life in an extraordinary 
Solicitude about ordering the Ceremony of his 
Funeral, preſling all the Men of Condition who 
came to ſee him, to engage their Word to at- 
tend him to his: Grave, importuning this very 
Prince, who came to viſit him at his laſt Gaſp, 
with a moſt earneſt Supplication, that he 
would order. his Family to be aſliſting there, 
and withal repreſenting before him ſeveral 
Reaſons and Examples to prove that it was a 
Reſpett due. to a Man of his Condition; and 
ſeem'd to die ' content, having obtain*'d this 
Promiſe, and appointed the Method and Or- 
der of this Funeral Parade. 1 have ſeldom 
heard of fo long-lived a Vanity. Another, 
though contrary Solitude 6 of which alſo I do 
not want domeſtick Example,) ſeems to be 
ſomewhat a-kin'to this; T hat a Man ſhall cud- 
gel his Brains at the laſt Moments of his Lite, 
to contrive his Obſequies to ſo particular and 
unuſual a Parſimony, as to conclude it in the 
ſordid expence of one ſingle Servant with a 
Candle and La3nthorn, and yet I ſee this Hu- 
mour commended, and the Appointment of 
Marcus e/Emilius Lepidus , who forbad his 
Heirs'to beſtow upon his Hearſe even the cont- 
mon Ceremonies in uſe vpon ſuch Occaſions. 
Is it yet Temperance and Frugality to avoid 
the Expence and Pleaſure of which the uſe and 
knowledge 1s imperceptible to us ? See here an 
eafie' and cheap Reformation. If Inſtruction 
were t all neceſlary in this Caſe, | ſhonld be of 
Opinion,that in this, as in all other Agtions of 
240 C4 ' Lite, 
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Liic, the Ceremony and Expence ſhould be re- 


gulated by the Ability of the Perſon deceas'd; 


and the Philoſopher Lycon prudently order*d 
his Executors to diſpoſe of his Body where 


they ihould think moſt fit, and as to his Fune- | 


rals, to order them neither too ſuperfluons, 
nor too mean, For my part, I ſhould wholl 

referr the ordering of this Ceremonyto Cuſtom, 
and ſhall, when the time comes, accordingly 
leave it to their Diſcretion, to- whoſe Lot it 
ſhall fall to do me that laſt Office. Torus hic 


he Tuſe, locus eſt contemnendus in nobis non negligendus in 
I, 


zoſtris ; The Place of our Sepulture is wholly 
to be contemn'd by us, but not to be neglected 
by our Friends; and it was a holy Saying of a 


Auzuſt, de Saint, Curatio funeris, conditio Sepulture, pom 
civit, Dei, Exequiarum, magis ſunt vivorum ſolatia, quam 


ſubſidia mortuorum; The Care of Funerals, the 
Place of Sepulture, and the Pomps of Exequies, 
are rather Conſolations to the Living than any 
Benefit to the Dead. Which made Socrates 
anſwer Critov, who at the Hour of his Death 
ask'd him, how he would be buried, How you 
mill, ſaid he. 1f I could concern my ſelf fur- 
ther than the Preſent about this Aﬀair, I 
ſhould be molt tempted, as the greateſt Satiſ- 
faction of this kind, to imitate thoſe who in 
their Life-time entertain themſelves with the 


Ceremony of their own Obſcquies before-hand, 
and are pleas'd with viewing their own Mo» 
nument, and beholding their own dead Coun- 
tenance in Marble. 
gratifie their Senſes by Inſenſibility, and live 
by their Death! Iam ready to: conceive an 


Happy are they who can 


implacable 
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implacable Hatred againſt all Democracy 
and Popular Government, (though I cannot 
but think it the molt natural and equitabie of 
all others) ſo oft ag I call ro miad the inhumane 
Injuftice of the People of Athens, who, with- 
out Remiſſion, or once vouchſafing to hear 
what they had to ſay for themſelves, put to 
death their brave Captains newly return'd tri- 
umphant from a Naval Victory they had ob- 
tained over the Lacedemonians near the Argi- 
_ wuſian Iſles , the moſt bloudy and obſtinate En- 
gagement that ever the Greeks fought at Sea z 
for'no other Reaſon, but that they rather fol- 
lowed their Blow and purſued the Advantages 
preſcribed them by the Rule of War, than 
that they would ſtay to gather up and bury 
their Dead : an Execution that is yet rendred 
more odious by the Behaviour of Diomedor, 
who being ane of the condemn'd, and a Man 
of . moſt eminent, both politick and military 
Vertue, after having heard their Sentence, ad- 
vancing to ſpeak, no Audience till then ha- 
ving been allowed, inſtead of laying before 
them his own Innocency, or the Implety of 
ſo cruel an Arreſt, only expreſs'd a Solicitude 
for his Judges Preſervation, beſecching the 
Gods''to convert this Sentence to their own 
Good, and praying that for neglecting to 
pay thoſe Vows which he and his Companions 
had done (which he alſo acquainted them with) 
in: Acknowledgment. of ſo glorious a Succels, 
they might not pull down the Indignation ot 
the Gods: upon them ; and ſo without. more 
Words went courageouſly ta his Death. Bus 

5 | Fortune 
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Fortune a few Years after puniſhing them in 
their kind, made them ſee the Error of their 

> Cruelty : for Chabrias, Captain-General of 
their Naval Forces, having got the better of 3 
Pollis, Admiral of Sparta, about the Iſle of 3 
Naxos, totally loſt the Fruits of his Succeſs | 
and Content with his Victory of very great Im- 
portance to their Afﬀairs, not to incur the dan- 
ger of this Example, and loſe a few Bodies of 
his dead Friends that were floating in the Sea, 
gave opportunity to a world of living Enemies 

' WW to ſail away in Safety, who afterwards made 

\F4...  \_ them pay dear for this unſeaſonable Superſtiti- 

ll ff | ON. 


Seneca Queris quo jaceas poſt obitum loco ? 


Troa Cho- H0 #0 nata jacent. 
r0, 2, 


it bi Doſt ask where thou ſhalt lie when dead? 
i ON With thoſe that never Being had. 


This other reſtores the ſenſe of Repoſe to a 
Body without a Soul : | "m 


Cicero Tuſc, Neque ſepulcrum, quo recipiat, habeat portum 
f. Is cor ports : = 
Ubi remiſſa humana vita, Corpus requieſcat a 
mals. ; 


Nor with a Tomb as with a Haven bleſt, 
Where, after Life, the Corps in Peace.may reſt. 


% As Nature demonſtrates to us, that ſeveral 
Ti dead things retain yet an occult Sympathy and 
oil - relationrto Life; Wine changes its flavour and 
complexion in Cellars, according to'the'chan+» 
ges and ſeaſons of the Vine from whence it 
caine ; and the Fleſh of Veniſon alters its con- 
| dition 
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dition and taſte in the powd'ring-tub, accord- 
ing to the ſeaſons of the living Fleſh of its 
kind, as it is obſerved by the curious. 


CHEST 5 


That the Soul diſcharges ber Paſſions upon 
falſe Objefts, where the true are wanting. 


Gentleman of my Country, who was ve- 
ry often tormented with the Gout, be- 
ing importun'd by his Phyſicians totally to re- 
claim his Appetite from all manner of falt 
Meats, was wont preſently to reply, that 
he mult needs have ſomething to quarrel with 
in the extremity of his Fits, and that he 
fanſy'd, that railing at, and curſing one while 
the Bolognia Sawſages, and another the dry'd 
Tongues and the Hamms, was ſome mitigati- 
on to his pain. And in good earnelt, as the 
Arm when it. is advanc'd to ſtrike, if it fail of 
; meeting with that upon which it was dekgn'd 
; to diſcharge the blow, and ſpends it felt in 
N vain, does offend the Striker himſelf; and as 
alſo,that to make a pleaſant Proſpect the Sight 
ſhould not be loſt and dilated in a vaſt extent 
of empty Air, but have'ſome Bounds to limir 

and circumſcribe it at a reaſonable diſtance: 


Ventus ut amittit vires, niſt robore denſe 
Occurrant Sylue, [ratio difj uſus inant. 


; (ſtood 
As Winds do loſe their ſtrength, unleſs with- 
By ſome dark Grove of ſtrong oppoling wood. 
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Claudian, 


So it appears, that the Soul, being tranſpor- 
ted and diſcompos'd, turns its violence upon 
it elf, if not ſupply'd with ſomething to op- 
poſe it, and therefore always requires an Ene- 
my objeC&t on which to diſcharge its Fury and 
Reſentment. Plutarch ſays very well of thoſe 
who are delighted with little Dogs and Mon- 
key's; that the amoroug part that is in us, 
for want of 2 legitimate Objeft, rather than 
le idle, does after that manner forge, and 
create one frivolous and falſe; as we ſee that 
the Soul, in theexerciſe of its Paſſions, inclines 
rather to deceive it ſelf,by creating a falſe and 
fantaſtical SubjeCt, even contrary to its own 
Belief, than not to have ſomething to work 
vpon. And after this manner Brute Beaſts di- 
re& their Fury to fall upon the Stone or Wea- 
pon that has hurt them, and with their Teeth 
even execute their Revenge upon themſelves, 
for the Injury they have receiv'd from ano+ 
ther, 


Pamnonis haud aliter poſt iftum ſevior Urſa 
Cui jaculum parva Lybis amentavit habena, 
Se rotat in vulnus telumque irata receptum 

Imnetit, & ſecum fugienten circuit Flaſtam. 


So the fierce Bear, made fiercer by the ſmart 
Of the bold Lybiar's mortal guided Dart, 
Turns round upon the Wound, and the tough 
(Spear 
Contorted o'er her Breaſt docs flying bear. 


What cauſes of the miſadventures that befall 
us do we not invent ? what is it that we do 
| nat 
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not lay the fault to right or wrong, that we 
may have ſomething to quarrel with ? Thoſe 
beautiful Trefſes, young Lady, you may ſo li- 
berally tear off, are no way guilty, nor is it 
the whiteneſs of thoſe delicate Breaſts you ſo 
anmercifully beat, that with an unlucky Bullet 
has ſlain your beloved Brother : quarrel with 


ſomething elſe. Ljvy, ſpeaking of the Roman 7, gec, 3 
Army in Spain, ſays, that for the loſs of two 1. 5. 


Brothers, who were both great Captains, Flere 
omnes repente, & offenſare capita, that they all 
wept, and tore their Hair. *T is the common 
praftice of Affliction. And the Philoſopher 
Bion ſaid pleaſantly of the King, who by hand- 
fulls pulPd his Hair off his Head for Sorrow, 
Does this man think that Baldneſs is a Remedy for 
Grief ? Who has not ſeen Peeviſh Gameſters 
worry the Cards with their Teeth, and ſwal- 
low whole Bales of Dice in revenge fer the 
Loſs of their Money ? Xerxes whip'd the 
Sea, and writ a Challenge to Mount Athos ; 
Cyrus employ'd a whole Army ſeveral days at 
work, to revenge himſelf of the River Gnydus, 
for the Fright it had put him into in paſſing 0- 
ver; and Caligula demoliſh'd a very beautiful 
Palace for the Pleaſure his Mother had once en- 
joy'd there. I remember there was a Story 
currant, when I was a Boy, That one of our 
Neighbouring Kings having receiv'd a Blow 
from the Hand of GOD, ſwore he would be 
reveng d, and in order to it, made Proclama- 
tion, that for ten Years to come no one ſhould 
Pray to him, or ſo much as mention him 
throughout his Dominions # by which we are 
nor 
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Platarch, 


not ſo much to take meaſure of the Folly, as 
the Vain-Glory of the Nation of which this 
Tale was told. They are Vices that indeed 
always go together ; but ſuch Actions as theſe 
have in them more of Preſumption than want 
of Wit. Auguſtus Ceſar, having been toſt 
with a Tempelt at Sea, fell ro defying Nepeune, 
and in the Pomp of the Circenſian Games, to 
be reveng'd, depos'd his Statne from the place 
it had amongſt the other Deities. Wherein he 
was leſs excuſable than the former, and leſs 
than he was afterwards, when having loſt a 
Battel- under Quintilins Varus in Germany, in 
Rage and Deſpair he went running his Head 
againſt the Walls, and crying out, O Yarn ! 
give me my Men again ! for theſe exceed all 
Folly, forasgmuch as Impiety is joyn'd with it 
invading God himſelf, or at leaſt Fortune, as 
if ſhe þad Ears that were ſubje& to our Batte- 
Ties; like the Thracians, who, when it Thun- 
ders or Lightens, fall to Shooting againſt Hea- 
ven with a Titanian Madneſs, as if by Flights 
of Arrows they intended to reduce God Al- 
mighty to Reaſon. Though the ancient Poet 
in Platarch tells us, 


Point ne ſe faut couroucer aux affaires, 
1) ne leur chaut de toutes nos choleres. 


We muſt not quarrel Heaven in our Aﬀairs, 
That little for a mortal's Anger cares. 


But we can neverenough decry nor ſufficient« 
ly condemn the ſenſeleſs and ridiculous Sallies 
of our unruly Paſſions. 

CHAP. V. 
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CHAP. V. 


7 Whether the Governour of a place befieg'd, 
ought himſelf togo out to parley. 


Ucius Marcins, the Roman Legate in the 

War againſt Perſeus King of Macedon, to 
gain time wherein to re-inforce his Army, 
ſet on foot ſome Overtures of Accommodation, 
with which the King being lulPd aſleep, con- 
cluded a Ceſlation for certain days ; by this 
means giving his Enemy opportunity and lei- 
ſure to repair his Arms, which was afterward 
the Occaſion of his own Ruine. The elder 
ſort of Senators, notwithſtanding mindfull of 
their Fore-fathers Yertue, were by no mcans 
ſatisfied with this Proceeding ; buton the con- 
trary condemn'ld it, as degenerating from their 
ancient PraCctice,which they faid was by Valour, 
and not by Artifice, Surprizes, and Night-En- 
counters; neither by pretended Flight, Ambu- 
ſcadoes, and deceitful Treaties, to overcome 
their enemles ; never making War till having 
firſt denounc'd it, and yery often aſlign'd both 
the Hour and Place of Battel. Out of this ge- 
nerous Principle it was that they deliver'd up 
to Pyrrhbus his treacherous Phyſician, and to the 
Hetr urians their difloyal School-Maſter. And 
this was indeed a Procegure truly Romar, and 
nothing ally'd to the Grecian Subtility, nor 
the Punick, Cunning, where it was reputed a 
Victory of leſs Glory to overcome by Force 
than 


—— . | ——— 
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than Fraud. Deceit may ſerve for a- need, 
but he only confeſſes himſelf overcome' who 
knows he is neither ſubdued by Policy, nor 
Miſadventure, but by dint of Valour, in a fair 
and manly War. And it very well appears by 
the Diſcourſe of theſe good old Senators, that 
this fine Sentence was not yet receiv'd among(t 
them, 


ZEneid.l,2, —— Dolus an virtus quis 1 Hoſte requirat ? 


Tacit. in 
Agric, 


Ennius. 


No Mattet if by Valour, or Deceit, 
We overcome, ſo we the better get: 


The Achaians (fays Polybius) abhorr'd all 
manner of double-dealing in War, not repu- 
ting it a Victory, unleſs where the Courages 
of the Enemy were fairly ſubdued, Eam vir 
fſanftus, & ſapiens ſciet veram eſſe viftoriam, 
que ſalva fide, & integra dignitate parabitur. 
An honeſt and a prudent Man will acknowledge 
that only to be a true Vittory which he has obtain'd 
without Violation of his own Faith, or any Ble« 
2niſh upon his own Honour, ſays another : 


Vomme velit, an me regnare hera quidve ferat fors 
Virtute experiamur. t 


If you or I ſball rule, lets fairly try, 
And Force and Fortune give the Victory. 


In the Kingdom of Ternates, among(t thoſe 
Nations which we ſo broadly call Barbarians, 
they have a Cuſtom never to commence War 
cill it be firſt denounc'd ; adding withall, an 
ample Declaration of what they haye to do it 

withall, 


. 
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withall; with-what, and how many Men, (what 


Ammunitions,''afd' what both offenſive and de-: 


fanſive Arms j-but-that being done; they after- 
ward: conceive it: lawful to employ:this/Power 
without Reproach;' any way that may beſt:con-« 
duce to'their-own ends. The ancient Florentines 
were ſo far from obtainingany Advantage over 
_ their Enemies by Surprize,thatthey always gave 
them aMonths Warning before they drew ybeir 
Army into the Field; by the.continual Tolling 
of a Bell they call'd Afartinefla. For what con- 
cerns us who are not ſo ſcrupulous in this Afﬀair, 
and who attributed the Honour of the War to 
him who has the better of it, after what man- 
ner ſoever obtain*d;and who after Lyſander ſay, 
IVhere the Lion's Skin is too ſhort we muſt etch 3t 
out: with the Fox's .Caſe.: 'The moſt uſual Qcca- 
ſions of Surprizearederiv/'d from this Practice, 
and we hold that there are no moments, where- 
in a. Chief ought to. be ' more :circumſpect, 
and to.have his Eye ſo much at watch; as thoſe 
of Parlies, and Treaties of Accommodation ; 
and it is therefore become a general Rule a- 
mongſt the. Martial men of theſe latter Times, 
that a 'Governour of a Place never: ought in a 
time of Siege to go out to parly. ;It was for 
this that in our Fathers days the Seigneurs 4e 
Montmizrd and 4 Aſſigni-defending Monſon a- 


gainſt -the Count de Naſſar, were. ſo bighly. 


cenſur'd ; yet in.this Caſe. it, would be excuſa- 
ble in that Governour, who going out, ſhould 
notwithſtanding :do it in ſuch manner, that 
the Safety and Advantage ſhould be on his fide 


as Count Guido dt Rangoni did at Reggio (if we 
| D are 
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are '$0:believe: Bellay, i for: Guicejardin- ſhiys it: 

was he —_—_ o e_ end s 
proacl'd to parly, woo: 10 Ute 2 Way 

Fomhis Fort, that a Diſorder. hapting inthe 


' mrerim. of Parly, (not only. Monſieur de P: Eſext 


and: his Party who. were advanc'd: with him, 


" found themſelves by much -the weaker, (inſo-. 


much that: Aleſſandro. de :Trivulcio was: there: 
ſlain) but he himſelf was. :conſtrain'd,: as : the: 
upon his Honour to ſecure. himſelf fromthe 
danger of the Shot within: the: very Walls: of- 
the Town. Eumenes, being ſhut up in tlie: 
City: of Nora by Antigonus, afd by him impor-' 
tun'd to come. gut to ſpeak with him. as: he: 
fent him word it was fit he:ſhouldtoa better: 
Man-than himſelf, and one. whohad! now: an 
Advantage 'over him,: return'd: this: notable. 
Anſwer, . Tell him, faid:he, that 7 |ſhaÞ-never- - 
think, any Man better than my ſelf, whilſt. 1 have 
-y.Sword iz my hand: and would never-couſent 
to come "out. to. him, till firſt, according ito: 
his own Demand,; Antigonur bad-deliver'd: him:: 
his own Nephew” Prolomens in Hoſtage. '' And 
yet ſome have done, rather: better than worſe- 
1" going out in Perſon to parly with the Af- 
failant; -witneſs'Herry de Vaux, a:Cavalier of 
Cham eve, who being beſieg'd by the Ezgliſh: 
in the Caſtle-of Commercy, and. Bartholomew de 
Boxe, who.commanded at the! Leapner, -having- 
fo ſappd-the greateſt part of the Caſtle with- 
out,-that nothing remain'd {but ſetting Fire to 
the Props to bury the Beſieg'd under the 
Ruines,herequeſted the ſaid: Hepry to come out 
to- 
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to:fptak with hias 'for .his own Good; wifich 
the-ogher accordingly:doing, with three more 
in'Company/with himz and his own evident 
| Raine beitig ztade- apparent: to him, the con- 
k ceiv'd hiniſelffingatarly oblig'd to his Enemy, ' 
to: whoſe Diſcretion after-he-atid his Garriſon 
.had-furrentoed. chemRelyes} (Fire! being | pre- 
ſeablp3þpl}/& toithe Mine, 'the/Props no ſoo- 
terobtgan to fail; bot the Ciſtle was immedi- | 
ately rurnd:topſy turvy,: no one Stone, being 
left upon: another; 'could; and” do, with 
great Facility, [relic upon the Faithof another; 
but Eiftonld 'very' unwillingly doit in ſuch a 
Caſe, /as'it ſhould thereby be -judg'd} that it 
was rather 'an Eff of diy Deſpair; and want 
of Conrage; than'voluntary, ahd%var'of Con- 
fidenceand Security" itthe Faitle 6f-him: wich 
whom'F had:to do. oo 
W  CHAP.VT.. | 

_ That the Flour of Parly is akigorous. 
Saw notwithſtanding lately: at Mufſidar, a 
-\ Place:nor: far from my Houſe, that thoſe 
who'were driven aut thence by. our Army, 
and: others of their Party; -highly complain'd 
of Treathery, for that during a Treaty of Ac- 
commodation; and iiwthe- very: iwrerim that 
their -Depaties were'treating; they were ſur- 
prized, and cut: tq'pieces: a "thing that per- 
adventire in; another:-Age, 'might have had 
ſome colour of: fout Play';' but (as | ſaid before) 
the Praftice of' Arms in'theſe days 1s quite a- 
nother thing, Ms: now no Confidence 

| | 2 in 
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ifian Enemy excuſable, ill after, the Jaſt'Scal 
of Obligation;z.and:even [then .the Conqueror 
has enough to do'to: keep his Ward :: ſa)ha- 
zardous a thing it is to intruſt the Qbſervation 

- of the Faith a. Man, has engag'd to a [Town that 
ſurrenders upon. eafie;and favourable Conditi- 
ons,; to the! Neceſlity, | Ayasice,; and:Eicence)of, 
a victorious: Army,-atd' to.give;: the; S$ouldicr 

' The Faith free (Entrance 'into Kt! in-the :heat Ot Blond. 
of military Lucius e/AEmilius Regltus 47. 21 Roman Prator, 
Men very having loſt his time 1n attempting to: take the | 
uncertain. (ity of Phocea by force, by reaſon of the ſin- 
gular valour. wherewith the Inhabixants de- 
tended themſelves againſt bim, | condition'd 
at laſt to receive them as Friefids-to the ;Peo- 
ple of Romeyand to enter:ithe Town, as-into 
2 Confederate City, ' without any manner. of 
Hofſtility ; of which he alſo gave them all-poſ- 
ſible Aflurance :--but - having- for- the greater 
Pop brought 'his. whole Army in with him, 
it was no. more in his Power, .with all the En- 
deayour he could: uſe, to command his Peo- 
ple: ſo that Avarice and Revenge deſpiſin 
and trampling under foot both his Authorit 
and all Military Diſcipline, he there at once 
faw his own Faith violated, .and a conſiderable 
part of the City fack*d and ruin'd. before his 
Face. Cleomenes was.wont to ſay, That what 
Miſchief ſoever a Mar conld: ao his Enemy in time 
of War was above FJnſtice, and nothing acconnta- 
ble to it in the Sight of Gods and: Aden. » And ac- 
cording to this Principle, having-concluded a 
Ceſlation with thoſe of Argos for ſeven days, 
the third Night afcer he fell upon them _ 
t ey 
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they were all buried in Security and Sleep, and + 


put.them to.the Sword ; alledging for his Ex- 
cuſe, :;That; there had no - Nights been menti- 
on'd in the; Truce:;-butthe Gods puniſh'd his 
Perfidy. -:In a time-of Parly alfo, and that the 
Citizens were intent upon their, Capitulation, 
the City of Caſſilinum: was taken by Surprize, 
and that even- in the Age of the juſteſt Cap- 
tains, and ' the: beſt Diſcipline of the Romar: 
Militia :: for is is not ſaid, that it is not lawful 
for us; in; Time and Place, .to-make Advantage 
of; our Baemies want of Underſtanding, as 
well as'their want of Courage: and doubtleſs 
War has a - great many Privileges,” that ap- 
pear reaſonable,' even to the Prejudice of Rea- 


ſon: :And ;therefore here the Rule fails, Ve- ,.,,, 1. * 
minenjd agere ut) ex altergns predetur juſcitia, offic. 1, 3+ 


That ns oge-fhould prey upon; anothkers Folly. 
ut-liamaftogiſyd [at the great: Liberty al- 
w'd by: Xenophon in ſuch Caſes, and that both 

by Precept, and the Example of ſeveral Ex- 

ploits of his compleat General. An Author 
of 'very_ great Authority, I confeſs, in thoſe 

Aﬀairs, as being'tn his'own Perſon both a great 

Captain ahd'a'Philtoſopher of the firſt Form of 

Socrates: his: Diffiples; and.yet, 1.cannot.con- 

ſent to ſuch, a meaſure. of Licenceas he diſpen- 

ſes in all Things. and Places. . Monſieur 4” 4u- 
bigny, bring Peg ap — Playd a fu- 
rious Battery apainlt_it, Signior Fabricio Co- 

lonne,., Goyerdouriobthe''Town, having from a 

Baſtion begon :cb-parly, and; his Soukdiors in 

the rHean' time: being 4 little more:remiſs in 

their :Goard; -our'! Peaple: took advantage; af 
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«their Security, enterd- the'Place at unawars, 
and put them/all to the Swerd: © Ard'of kter 
Memory, at Toy Signlor Fuljand- Remy o -Tia- 
ving play'd that) part ofa:Noviceto'go out to 
Capitulate with the! Conſtable; at/this Return 
found 'his: Place" taken;” Bat; that «we might 
not ſcape Scot-free,tho-Mwrquiſb of Peoſeara 
having laid Siege to'Gtybz, where Duke Ofta- 
vio Frezoſa conpmanded'ander our protection, 
and the Articles betwixt'thehy baing-ſo far 'ad- 
vanc'd that it: wastookd:vpon'aga done thing; 
and vpori the Point [to he conelitet} fever 
Spaniards in-themean tine being ſly azin! wr 
der the Privilege of the" Treaty, feiz'd" on 
the Gates, and madeinſc of” this-Freachery" as 
an abſolate and fair Victory+/ ati fince/at Djp+ 
ny in<Bar#dir, were" 'the: Count" de Brivnne 
commanided, the Ethperor baving-#9 his jowh 
Perſon beltagufd vhit Place} 'and8 Bia bbdll 
the: ſaid Count's L.leutehfanty” going onts 
pzrly, whilſt he was Chpitblating'the- Town 
was taken. *J ITRSKIO5q 21 10.23 i 
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Faine eve Ubes the Victatg PIckſes ring, ' 
. And Conqueſt everwas,a glorious thing, 
Which way ſoger the Canqu'rour purchas'd it, 
Whether by Velour, Fotrunt, of by Wit. 
iN it 3! '% &,-t y 10.5 4 
ſay- they: But the: Phdſdpher Chypppus. was 
of another ©pinion;. wherejndalfo. cohcur}for ” 
he :wag/wsd; to ſay, Tins thoſe: who Run's 
Race. ouglit:to'nnploſ; allthe:Foxce they have 
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in what they are about, and to'run as faſt : 
.as:they-can ; but that it is by -no means fair in 


them to lay any hand npon their Adverfary to . 
Kop him, norto ſet a Leg before him to throw 


him"dgwn. And. yet more generous was the 
Anſwer of that great Alexander to'Polypereon 


' who perſuaded him to take the Advantage of 


the Nights Obſcurity to. fall upon Darizs; By 
no means (ſaid he) :it-is not for fuch a Man as 


1 amo ſteal a 'Vitory, Aalo me forture penite- Quint.Curt 
At, quam viftorie pudeat, 1 had rather repent 1. 4. 


me of my Fottune, than be aſham'd of my Vi- 
ory: gt en? >, 3 
Atque idem fugientem haud e#t dignatus Orodem zneid. 
Sternere, nec jatta cacium dare Cuſpide vulnus : 1. 10, 
Obvius, . adver ſoque orcurrit, ſeque viro vir 
Contulir, hal fort melior, ſed fortibus armis. 


His Heart diſdain'd to ſtrike Orodes dead, 


-Qr, unſeen, baſely wound him as he fled 3 


But gaining firſt his Frant, wheels round, ard 
Bravely oppos'd himſelf to his Carter - - (there 
And fighting.Man'to Man; ' would let hit ſee 
His' Valour ſcorn'd both Odds and Policy: 


CHAP: VIL.:. 
That the Intention is Judge of our Actions. 


arg "ls a Saving, That Death diſcharpes us of all 

our Obligations. However, I know ſome 
who" havetaken it in another 'Sence, Henry 
the Seventh;King of Enpland,articled with Dou 
Philip, Son to Maximilian the Emperonr, and Fa- 
ther to the Emperour Charles the Fifth, when 
| _ 
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he had him-upon Exg/sſh Ground, [that the ſaid 
Philip ſhould deliver up; the Duke of -Suffok.of 
the White. Roſe, ihis, mortal Enemy,' who was 
fled: into the Low Conttries, mta _ his: Hands; 
which Phzlip (not knowing' how to evade.it) 
accordingly promisd to do, but:-upon-condi- 
 tion--nevertheleſs, that-Henry ſhould attempt 
.nOthing againſt the Life of the ſaidDuke,which 

- during his. own Life-he 'perforard ;- but-com- 

.. ing to dic, in his laſt Will, commanded his 
'.- -Sonto put him to Death immediately: after his 
.Deceaſe. And lately, in the Tragedy, tha 
the Duke of 4a preſented to us in the Per- 
ſons of the two Counts, Egmont and Horne,.at 
Bruſſels, there were very remarkable Paſlages, 
and one amongſt the reſt, that. the ſaid Coynt 
Egmont (upon the ſecurity of whoſe Word and 
Faith "Count Horne * had come and ſutrendred 
himfelf to the Duke af Alva i)carneftly entrea- 

ted that: he might' firſt mount the Scaffold, to 
'the end that Death might diſinage him from 
the Obligation he had paſs'd!ts the other. - :In 
which Cale, methinks: Death ' did: not acquit 

the former of his Promiſe,:and the: ſecond was 
fatisfied in the good-Intention of the other, e- 

ven though he-had not died with him : ſor we 
cannot be oblig'd beyond what we are able to 
perform, by reaſon that the Effets and Inten- 
tions. of what. we promiſe. are-not at all-in our 
Power,. and that indeed we are Maſters of 
nothing but the Will, in which, by necellity, 

all the-Rules and. whole Duty of Mankind: is 
founded and eſtabliſh'd.. Ard therefore Count 

. Egmont, conceiving his Soul and Will bo 
" WOE bk | an 
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and indepted to his Promiſe, although he had 
not the Power to make it good, had doubtleſs 
been abſoly*d of his Duty, even though he had 
outliv'd the other;but the King of England will- 

fully and premeditately breaking his Faith was 
no more to be excus'd far deferring the Exe- 
cution of his Infidelity till after his Death, than 
Herodotus his Maſon, who having inviolably, 
during the time of his Life, kept the Secret of 
the Treaſure of the King of eAgypr hisMaſter, 
at his Death diſcover'U/it to his Children. 1 
have taken notice of ſeveral in my time, who, 
convinc'd by their Conſciences of unjuſtly de- 
taining the Goods of another, have endea- 
your'd to make amends by. their Will,. and'af- 
ter their Deceaſe-:, but they had as good do no- 
thing and delude themſelves both in taking ſo 
mich time in ſo preſſing an Aﬀair, and alſo in 
going about to repair an Injury with fo little 
Demonſtration of . Reſentment and * Concern, 
They owe over and above ſomething of their 
own, and by how much their Payment is more 
ſtri& and incommodious to themſelves; by fo 
much--is their Reſtitution more perfe&, juſt, 
andimeritorious';: for Penitency requires /Pe- 
nance: but they yet'do worſe than:theſe; who 
reſerve the Declaration of a-mortal Animoſity 
againſt their Neighbour to'the laſt Gaſp, ha- 
ving conceal'd it-all the: time- of their Lives 
before, wherein they declare to have little. re- 
gard of their own Honour whillt they irritate 
the Party offended-againſt their Memory; and 
Jeſs ' to their Conſcience, ! not having: the 
Pawer, even ont of Reſpect to Dcath it ſelf, 
"WK x to 


- 
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ro make their Matice:die' with-them ; but. ex- 
rending the Life-of:; their Hatred even beyond 
cheir.own: + Unjuſt .Jadges, 'whodeferr:Judg- 
nient-t0.'2 timer wherein they! can. have. 
Knowledge:oftlie:Cavſe! For my patr, I ſhall 
take Care, if 4can, that my Death diſcover 
nothing that-my Life has not firſt openly ma- 
parrrnneg ang pharmert qcortud | 


A 5 we fee: ſows, Grounds that have long 
-Binidle, and uttill'd, when grown rank 
2nd fercide by relt;t6 abound with, and fperid 
their! Vertue,(iinithes Produ& of '1nnamerable 
ſorts of: Weeds; aridrwild Herbs, that are un- 
profitable, and of no witolſowe uſe, and'that 
_ ro make: them: perform their true Office; we 
are.to culvitate and: prepare: \them-for ſuch 
Seeds as* are proper for: onfrService..”': And:as 
weiſce Women that without! the Knowledge 
of Mendo\fometimes of themſeivesbring;forth 
irjanimate'and\-formiefsLaumps'of fleſh; but 
that'to'cauſe a naturaliand perfect Generation 
they are to be hushanded with another Kind of 
Seed; even fo-it' is with Wits, which> if not 
applyed to ſome” certain Study that-may fix.and 
Teitram them, run anto” a thoaſand. Exttaya- 
gancies;, and are: eternally roviig herei and 
there in the inextricable Labyrinth: of Teſilels 
| Imagination. | : 
, FSicut 
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Stour que Fremulun labris ubj lumen ahenis '/Entidy.e. 
Sole reperotſſum, aut radiantis imagine Lund, 
Oima bali late loea, jamque ſub auras' 
E 6 in py a ferit baquexria on 


FJ? T1 


Like as the quivering Reflexion 
Of Fountain Waters, when the Morning Sun 


"__ 3 


nan and hs go” there 
mſ no. h Fo nor idle FRET they do not light 


buy =5—bilis hi forma, vane Hor. de Ar- 


{ -teP oeticd. 
0 Pea Theta 


bikeSick,mens Janeams,,; that from a a troubled 
Phantaſms create; ridiculous and vain. .(Erain 


—Fhe-Sout that has-no- eftabliff Eimir to 
circumſcribe it, loſes. it, ſelf, as the Epigram- 


matilt ſays, 


rw, _ babitar, maxime moſque ha- Martial, 
Ways | lib. 7. 
Epig. 72. 


TEAZEEEL. 


- Whenit ately retht'd: o_ ſelf te to my" Vo 
Hoofe, with's Reſolution! as much as poſſibly 
I conkd;; to'avoid all 'manner'ofContern in'AF- -» 
fairs} and' to-ſpend in Privaty and repoſe the 
katle remainder of time } Na to Live : Fen fan- 

fd 
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Lacan, |. 4. 


"#4 I could not more oblige. my mihd. than.to 


ſuffer it at full leiſure to entertain and divert 
itſelf, which 1 alſo now hop'd it might the bet-" 
ter be entruſted to do, as being by.” Time and. 
Obſervation become ' more ſetled and mature z 
but I find, vii'n - eh 3 . } 

w— Variam ſemper dant 0ti4 mentems - | 


—— - Even in the moſt retir* {_! -—- RACO 
Leafure it ſelf does various Thonghts'create, 


that, quite contrary, it is like a Horſe that has 
broke trom his Rider, who yoluntarily runs 
into a muth more violent, Career than any. 
Horſeman wonld put him to, and creates me io 
many Chimera's and/fantaſtick Monſters one 


- upon another, ,without Order or. Deſign, that, 
- The better at leifuxe to. cantemplate their 


*] Here is not a Man living, whom it would 


Strangeneſs and Abſurdity, I haye begun to 
cominir them ts Writing, hoping in'time/to 
make them gſhanid/ of themſelves. - 
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ſo little' become to fpeak of Memory as 

wy ſelf, for 1 have-npne; a all;-antl - do 7 not 

think., that the World has again'another {© 

treacherous, as mine.-- - My/ other Faculties are 

all very ordioary and; mean 3, but-in this I thiok 

ny ſelf 'very lingular,.and to ſuch a Degres 
; | 8] 


ny 


z 


_ 
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of Excellence, that (befides the inconvenience] 
ſuffer by it, which merits ſomething) I deſerve 
methinks,to be famous for it, and to have more 
than a'common Reputation : though, in'truth 
the neceſſary uſe of Memory conſfider'd, Plats 
tad Reaſon when he call'd it a great. and pow- 
erful Goddeſs. In'my Country, :when they 
would decypher a Man that has'no Senſe, they 
fay,. ſuch. a one has: no ' Memory ; and-when 1 
complain. of mine, they: ſeem not to believe | 
 amiin-earneſt, and preſently reprove me, as 
tho I accns'd my ſelf for a Fool, not diſcerning 
the Difference -betwixt Memory and Under- 
ſtanding y wherein they are very wide of my 
Intention, and do me Wrong :: Experience 
rather daily ſhewing us on the contrary, that a 
' ſtrong Memory is commonly coupled with-in- 
firm Judgment : and they do me moreover (who 
am ſo perfeCt in nothing as the good Friend ) 
at 'the ſame. time a greater Wrong in-this, 
that they make the fame Words which accuſe 
my Infirmity,. repreſent - me for an ingrateful 
Perſon ; wherein they bring my Integrity and 
good Nature into Queſtion upon the account 
of my Memory, and from a natural Imperfe- 
Qion, unjuſtly derive.a defeft of Conſcience. 
He has forgot, ſays one, this Requeſt, or thar 
Promiſe; he no more remembers this Friends, 
he has forgot, to ſay or do, or to conceal ſuch 
and ſuch a thing for my ſake. And truly, 1 
am apt enough to forget many things, but 
' to neglect any thing my Friend has given me in 
charge, I never do it. And it ſhould be enough 
methinks, that I feel the Miſery and Inconveni- 

ence 


%. 
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ence of it, without branding me. with Malice; 


a Vice ſo *much a Stranger, and'fo conttaryito 
my "Nature. .:However, I derive theſe:Wom-+ 
forts from my Infirmity ;: firſt, that ic is an:E- 
vil from which Principally b have found reafon 
to corre a worſe, that would eafily enobgh. 
have groin ppon:mes namely, Ambition jthis 
Defect beiog intolerable in' thoſe whotake- ups 
dn them: the Negotiations of the World, art 
Employment-of the greateſt Honour and Fruft 


among Men:: fecondly, :that if as ſeveral like 


Examples im the Progreſs of Nature demori+ 
ſtrate'to us) ſhe has fortified me in my other 
Faculties; : .proportionably as ſhe -has; unfur- 
nifh'd: \me'! in this:3-I ſhould; otherwider have 


| been apt implicitely: to haye repogd my Wir 


and: Judgment: upor the bare Report 'of; 0- 
ther Men, withont-ever ſetting them to work 
upon any Inquiſition whatever , had the 
ſtrange Inventions and Opinions: of the: Au- 
thors I have-read; been ever: preſent with me 
by the Benefit of Memory: thirdiy;: That by 
this Means I' am not-f6 talkative; for the Mz« 
gazine:/ of the'Memory is ever'better futniſt*d 
with matter'than that: of the Inventjon ; 'and 
had mine-been faithful'to me;-I had ere . this, 
deaf'd all my Friends with my: eternal Babble; 
the: Subjettsthemfelves rowſmg, and ſtaring-up 


_ the little Facalty'I have'-of handling, and ap- 


plying them, heating and extending my Dif- 
courſe. ?Tis x great ImperfeCtion, and: what 
I have obſerv'd: in ſeveral of. my intimate 
Friends, who, . as their Memories ſupply them 
with a-preſent and entire Review of _ 
B. erive 


iy 


Fountain, and crowd ther with,: ſo: many im- 
pertinent Circumſtances, that thangh the Sto- 
ry be:;go0d in it elf; -chey make 3 ſhife to: ſpoil 
it; and:ik otherwiſe, you.are either to curſe 
the Strength of- their Memory, or the Weak- 


nels of their Judgment: and it.isa hard thing to, - 


cloſe-upa, Diſcourſe, and. to cut it ſhaxtyrhen 
- You axe Once ins, and/have a great deal mare to, 
ſay. Neither is there avy thing: wherein the 
Farceand Readineſs.ofa Horſe is fa much ſeen, 
29i1n-4 round, graceful, and fudden ftop; and 
1 ſee even. thoſe who. are pRrringpt enough,who 
woyld; but cannot ſtop ſhort. in-their Career - 
for whilſt: they are| ſeeking; out a; handſome 
Period to conclude the Sence; they talk at rany 
dom, and: are; 10 perplex'd, and-entangled in; 
their own - Elaquenee,; ,that.. they -know. not 
what they ſay. But above all, old. Men, who 
yet retain the Memory of things paſt; and for- 


get. how;, often. they; have. tald, them; are the - 


moſt dangerous Company for this fault; and.L 
have known Stories from. the- Mouth.of.a Man 
of very great Quality, otherwiſe very pleaſant. 
in themſelves, becomexvery: troubleſome, by 
being a hundred times repeated over and over 
again. The fourth Obligation: I have. to this 


infirm Memory of mine, is, thatby this means, 


I: kfs remember: the-Injurjes I have. receiy'd;; 
infomuch, that (as; the Ancient faid)-I ſhould 
have a Prorocole , © a: Regiſter .of  Injurics., 
or..a Proimpter, . like: Darins, who, that he 
might not forget. the Offence he: had; receiv'd 
from-thoſe of Arhers, fo oft as he ſas down-to 

| Dinner, 
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Dinner, 'order'd'o6ne of his Pages three times 
to whoop in his Ear, Sir, Remember the: Athe- 
#ians i and alſo, 'the Plates which-I reviſit, 
and: the Books I teafl over Fain, ſtill ſmile 
upon nie with a freſh Novelty. It is not with- 
ont good Reaſon ſaid, That he-who has not a 
por Memory ſhould never take upon him the 
'rade of Lying. / 1 know. very well, that the 
Grammarians diſtinguiſh betwixt an Unerach 
and a-Lye, and fay, that to tell an Unrrath is 
to tell a thing that is falſe; but: that- we our- 
ſelves believe ro' be true; and' that to'Lye, is 
to tell a thing which we know in our Conſci- 
ence to be utterly falſe and untrue ; - and it is 
of this laſt ſort of Lyers only that I now ſpeak. - 
Now theſe do either ' wholly contrive and in- 
vent the 'Untruths they utter; or ſo alter and 
diſguiſe a triie Story, that it always ends in a 
Lye ; and when they diſguiſe and often alter 
the ſame Story according to their own Fancy, 
tis/very hard for them at ove time-or another: 
to eſcape being trap'd; by reaſon that the real 
Truth of theThing having firſt taken Poſſeſſion 
of the Memory, 'and being there lodg'd,: and 
imprinted by-the way ef Knowledge and 'Sci-' 
ence, it will be ever ready to preſent it ſelf 
| to the Imagination, and to ſhoulder out any 
Falſhood of their own contriving, which can-: 
not there: have ſo ſure' and ſettled Footingis! 
the other ;' and the Circumſtances of the firſt 
true Knowledge eyermore running in” their! 
Minds, will be apt to make them forget thoſe: 
that are illegitimate, and only forg*d by their 
own Fancy. In what they wholly, invent; 
| foraſmuch 


by 
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foraſmuch as there is no contrary Impreſlion 
to juſtle their Invention, there ſeems to be leſs 
danger of tripping ; and yet even this alſo, 
by reaſon it is a vain Body, and without any 
other Foundation than fagcy onlyy is very apt 
to eſcape the Memory, if they be not careful 
to make themſelves very perfect in their Tale. 
Of which I have had very Pleaſant Experience, 
at the Expence of ſuch as Profeſs only to form, 
and accommodate their Speech to the Aﬀeair 
they have in hand, or to the Humour of the 
Perſon with whom they have to do; for the 
Circumſtances to which theſe men ſtick not to 
enſlave their Conſciences; and their Faith being 
ſubject -to ſeveral Changes, their Language 
ST. mult accordingly vary: from whence it hap- 
pens, that of the ſame thing they tell one Man, 
that it is this, and another that it is that, giving 
it ſeveral Forms and Colours ; which Men, if 
: they once.come to conferr Notes, and find out 
the Cheat, what becomes of this fine Art? To 
which may be added, that they muſt of . Ne- 
cellity very often ridiculouſly trap themſelves ; 
for, what Memory can be ſufficient to retain ſo 
many different Shapes as they have forg'd up- 
on one and the ſame Subject? I have known 
many in my Time, very ambitious of the re- 
pate of this fine piece of Diſcretion ; but they 
do not ſee, that if there be a Reputation of - 
being wiſe, there is really no Prudence 1n it. 
In plain Truth, Lying is a hateful and an ac- 
curſed Vice, We are not Men, nor have other 
Tye upon one another, but our Word. If we 
did but diſcover the Horror and il] Conſequen- 
E ces 


SO 
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ces of it, we ſhould purſue it with Fire and 
Sword, and more juſtly than other Crimes... I 
ſee that Parents commonly, and with Indiſcre- 
tion enough, correct their Children for lit- 
tle innocent Faults, and torment them for 
wanton childiſh Tricks, that have neither Im- 
preſſion, nor tend toany Conſequence : where- 


_ as, in my Opinion, Lying only, and (what is 


of ſomething a lower Form) Stomach, are the 
Faults which are to be ſeverely whip out of 
them, both in the Infancy and Progreſs of the 
Vices, which will otherwiſe grow up and in- 
creaſe with them; and. after a Tongue has 
once got the Knack of lying, 'tis not to be 
imagined how impoſlible almoſt it is to reclaim 
it. .Whence it comes to paſs, that we fee 


ſome, who are otherwiſe very honeſt Men, fo {| 
ſubject to this Vice. I have an honeſt Lad to 


my Taylor, who I neyer knew guilty of one 
Truth, no not when it had been to his Advan- 
tage. If Falſhood_had, like Truth, but one 
Face only, we ſhould be upon better Terms; 
for we ſhould then take the contrary to what 
the Lyer ſays for certain Truth; but the Re- 
verſe of Truth has an hundred thouſand Fi- 
gures, and a Field indefinite without Bound'or 
Limit. The Pythagoreans make Good to be 
certain and finite, and Evzl, infinite and un- 
certain ; there are a thouſand ways to miſs the 
White, there is only one to hit-it, For my 
own part, 1 have this Vice in fo great horror, 
that I am not ſure I conld prevail with my 
Confcience to ſecure my ſelf from the molt 
maniteit and extream Danger, by an _ 

enm 
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dent and ſolemn Lye. An ancient Father ſays, 
That a Dog we know js better Company than a 


- 


carmot be ſaid to ſupply the Place of a Man, be- 
canſe hecan be no Company: And how much 
leſs ſociable is falſe Speaking than Silence ? 
King Francis the Firſt bragg*d, that he had, 
by this means, non-plus'd Franciſco Taverna, 
the Embaſſador of Franciſco Sforza, Duke of 
Milan, a Man very famous for his Eloquence 
in thoſe days. This Gentleman had been ſent 
to excuſe his Maſter to his Majeſty about a 
thing of very great Conſequence ; which was 
this: King Francis, tomaintain eyermore ſome 


intelligence in /raly, out of which he had lately * 


been driven, and parcicularly in the Dutchy of 
Milan, had thought it (to that end) convenient 
to have evermore a Gentleman on his Behalf to 
lie Leiger in the Court of that Duke ; an Am- 
baſlador in Effet, but in outward Appearance 
no other than a private Perſon who pretended 
to reſide there upon the ſingle Account of his 
own particular Aﬀairs; which was ſo carried, 
by reaſon that the Duke,much more depending 
upon the Emperour, eſpecially at a rttme when 
hewas ita Treaty of a Marriage with hisNeece, 
Daughter to the King of Denmark, and ſince 
Dowager of Lorrain , could not own any 
Friendſhip or Intelligence with us, but very 


much to his own Prejudice. For this Com- - 


no then one Merveille a Milanois Gen- 
tleman; and a -Qnerry to the King, being 
K 2 thought 


Man whoſe Language we do not nnderſtand. Ut pj, was. . 
externus non alieno fit hominis vice, As a Fo- Ht, lib,7, 
reigner, to one that underſtands not what he ſays, cap. i. 
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thought very fit, he was accordingly difſ- 
patch'd thither with private Letters of Cre- 
dence,his Inſtruftions of Ambaſlador, and other 
Letters of Recommendation to the Duke about 
his own private Concerns, the better to co- 
lour the Buſineſs; and ſo long continued in 
that Court, that the Emperour at laſt had 
ſome Incling of his real Employment there, 
and complain'd of it to the Duke, which was 
the Occaſion of what followed after, as we - 
fuppoſe ; which was, that under Pretence of 
a Murther by him committed, his 'Tryal was 
in two days diſpatch'd, and his Head in the 
Night ſtruck off in Priſon. Signior Franciſ- 
co then being upon this Account, come to the 
Court of France, and prepar'd with a long 
counterfeit Story to excuſe a- thing of ſo dan- 
gerous Example, (for the King had apply'd 
himſelf to all the Princes of Chriſtendom, as 
well as to the Duke himſelf, to demand Satiſ- 
faction for this Outrage upon the Perſon of his 
Miniſter) had his Audience at the morning 
Council ; where, after he had for the Support 
of his Cauſe, in a long premeditated Oration, 
laid open ſeveral plauſible Juſtifications of the 
Fact, he concluded, that the Duke his Maſter 
had never look'd upon this Merveille for other 
than a private Gentleman, and his own Sub- 
ject, who was there only in order to his own 
Buſineſs, neither had he ever liv'd after any 
other manner; abſolutely diſowning that he 
had ever heard he was one of the King's Do- 
meltick Servants, or that his Majeſty ſo much 
as knew him, ſo far was ne from taking _ 
or 
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for an Ambaiſadour. When having made an 
end, and the King preſſing him with ſeveral 
Objz(tions and Demands, and ſifting him on all 
hands, gravelPd him at laſt, by asking, why 
then the Execution was performed by Night, 
and as it were by Stealth? At which the poor 
confounded Ambaſſador, the more handſomly 
to diſingage himſelf, made Anſwer, That ths 
Dake would have been very loath, out. of Re- 
ſpe to his Majeſty, that ſuch an Execution 
ſhould have been perfornyd in the Face' of the 
Sun. Any one may gueſs if he was not well 
ſchooi'd when he came home, for having ſo gro- 
ſly trip'd in the Preſence of a Prince of ſo deli- 
cate aNoſtril as King Francis. Pope Juljus the 
Second, having ſent an Ambaſſadour to the 
King of England, to animate him againſt King 
Francis, the Ambaſladour having had his Audi- 
ence,and the King, before he would give a poſi 
tive Anſwer, inſiſting upon the Difficulties he 
found in ſetting on foot ſo great a Preparation 
as would be neceſlary to attack ſo Potent a 
King, and urging ſome Reaſons to that Effet, 
the Ambaſſadour very unſeaſonably reply'd, 
that he had alſo himſelf conſidered the ſame dit- 
ficulties, and had repreſented as much to the 
Pope. From which Saying of his, ſo directly 
oppoſite to the Thing propounded, and the Bu- 
fineſs he came about, which was immediately 
to incite him to War, the King firſt deriv'd 
Argument (which alſo he afterwards found to 
be true) that this Ambaſladour, in his own pri- 
vate Boſom, . was a Friend to the French; of 
which having adyertis'd the Pope, his —_—_— 
EN a | E 3 Mts 
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his Return home was confiſcate and himſelf ve. 
ry narrowly eſcap'd the loſing of his Head. 


—— 


CHAP. X 
Of quick or flow Speech. 


Onc ne fut a tous toutes Graees donnees, 


All graces by All-liberal Heaven 
Were never yet ta all men given. 


' A $S we ſee in the Gift of Eloquence, where- 
A in ſome have ſuch a Facility and Prompt- 
neſs, and that which we call a preſent Wit, ſo 
ealie, that they are ever ready upon all Occa- 
ſions, and never to be ſurpriz'd : and others 
more heavy and ſlow, never venture to utter 
any thing but what they have long Premedita» 
ted, and taken great Care and Pains to fit and 
Prepare. Now, as we teach young Ladies 
thoſe Sports and Exerciſes which are maſt Pro- 
per to ſet out the Grace and Beauty of thoſe 
Parts wherein their chiefeſt Ornament and 
PerfeCtion lie; ſo in theſe two advantages 
of Eloquence, to which the Lawyers and 
Preachers of our Age ſeem Principally to 
pretend. If I were. worthy to adviſe, the 
flow Speaker, methinks, ſhould be more Pro- 
per for the Pulpit, and the other for the Bar ; 
and that becauſe the Employment of the firſt 
does naturally allow him all the Leiſure he can 
deſire to prepare himſelf, and beſides, his Car- 
reer is perform'd in an even and unintermit- 
ted Line , without ſtop or interruption ; 
whereas, the Pleader's Buſineſs and IntereſF 
| compells 


IE 
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compells him to enter the Liſts upon all Occa- 
fions, and the unexpected Objections and Re- 
plies of his adverſe Party, juſtle him out of his 
Courſe, and put him, upon the Inſtant, to 
pump for new and extempore Anſwers and De- 
tences. Yet, at the Interview betwixt Pope 
Clement and King Francis at Marcelles, it hap- 
ned quite contrary, that Monſieur Poyert, a man 
bred up all his Life at the Bar, and in the high- 
eſt Repute for Eloquence, having the Charge 
of making the Harangue to the Pope commit- 
ted to him, and having ſoa long meditated on 
it before-hand,as(as it wasſaid)to have brought 
it ready made along with him from Paris; the 
very day it was to have been pronounc'd, the 
Pope, fearing ſomething might be ſaid that 
might give Offence to the other Princes Am- 
baſladors who were there attending ' on him, 
ſent to acquaint the King with the Argument 
which he conceiv'd molt ſuiting to the Time 
and Place,. but by chance quite another thing 
to that Monſieur d: Poyert had taken ſo much 
Pains about : ſo that the fine Speech he had 
prepared, was of no uſe, and he was upon the 
Inſtant to contrive another z which -finding 
himſelf unable to do, Cardinal- Be/ay was con- 
ſtrain'd to perform that Office. The Pleader's 
Part is, doubtleſs, much - harder than that of 
the Preacher; and yet, in my Opinion we ſee 
more paſlable Lawyers than Preachers. It 
_ ſeem that the nature of Wit is, to have 
ts operation prompt and ſudden, and that of 

Judgment, to. have it more deliberate, and 
more {low : but he who remains totally ſilent 
E 4 for 


th 
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Severus 
Caſſius, 


PF 


for want of leiſure to prepare himſelf to ſpeak 
well, and he alſo whom leiſure does no ways 
benefit to better ſpeaking, are equally unhap- 
Py. *Tis ſaid of Severus, that he ſpoke beſt 
extempore, that he ſtood ' more oblig'd to For- 
tune, than his own Diligence, that it was an 
advantage to him to be interrupted in ſpeaking, 
and that his Adverſaries were afraid to nettle 
him, leſt his Anger. ſhould redouble his Elo- 
quence. I know experimentally, a Diſpoſiti- 
on ſo impatient of a'tedious and elihorate Pre- 
meditation, that if it 'do not go frankly and 
gayly to work, can perform nothing to 
purpoſe. We ſay of ſome Compoſitions; that 
they ſtink of Oyl, and ſmell of the Lamp, by 
reaſon of a certain rough harſhneſs that the la- 
borious handling imprints upon thoſe where 
great Force has been employ'd : but beſides 
this, the ſolicitude of doing well, and a 
certain ſtriving and contending of a mind too 
far ſtrain'd, and over-bent upon its Underta- 
king, breaks, and hinders it ſelf, like Water, 
that by. force of its own preſling violence and 
abundance, cannot find'a ready iſſue through 
the neck of a Bottle, or a narrow Sluce. In 
this condition of Nature, of which I was now 
ſpeaking, there is this alſo, that it would not 
be diſorder'd, and, ſtimulated with: ſuch-a Paſ- 
ſion as the Fury of Caſſias; for ſuch a Motion ' 
would he too violent and rude: it would not 
be jaſtled, but ſollicited, and would be rouz'd 
and heated by unexpected, ſudden, and acci- 


- dental Occaſions, . If it be left to ir ſelf, it flags 


and languties, Agitation only gives it grace 
. and 
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and vigour. I am always worſt in my own poſ- 
ſeſſion, and when wholly at my own diſpoſe. 
Accident has more ticle to any thing that comes 
from' me, 'than 1; Occaſion, Company, and 
even the very riſing and falling of my own 
Voice, extraCt more from my Fancy, thanlcan 
find when I examine and employ it by my ſelf 
by which means, the things I fay are better 
than thoſe I write,if either wereto be preferr'd 
where neither are worth any thing. This al- 
ſo befalls me, that I am at a loſs, when I ſeek, 


and light upon things more by chance, than by - 


any inquiſition of my own Judgment. I perhaps 
ſometimes hit upon' ſomething when I write 
that ſeems queint and ſpritely to me, but will 
appear dull and heavy to another. But let us 
leave this' Subjeft. Every one talks thus of 
himſelf according to his Talent. For my part, 
I am already ſo loſt in it, that I know not 
what I was about to ſay, and in ſuch caſes, a 


ſtranger often finds it out before me. If I ſhould 


always carry my Razor about me, to uſe ſo oft 
as this inconvenience befalls me, I ſhould make 
clean work : but ſome Occurrence or other, 
may at ſome other time, lay it as viſible to me 
as the Light, and make me wonder what I 
ſhould ſtick ar. 


CHAP. XI. 
Of Prognoſtications, 


2 


Or what concerns Oracles, it is certain, - 


| that a good while before the coming of 
qgur Saviour Chri/t,' they began to loſe their 
_ ; | Credit 3 


—_— 
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Credit; for we ſee that Cicero is troubled to 

find out the cauſe of their decay, in theſe 

Cic. de Di. Words ; Cur iſto modo jam Oracula Delphis non 
vin.l, 2, eduntur, non modo noſtra etate, ſed jam din, ut 
nihil poſſit eſſe contemptins ? What ſhould be the 

reaſon that the Oracles at Delphos are ſo ut- 

ter'd , not only in this Age of ours, but 
moreover a great while ago, that nothing 

can be more contemptible ? But as to the 

other Prognoſticks, calculated from the Ana- 

tomy of Beaſts at Sacrifices, (which Plato does 

In part attribute to the natural Conſtitution 

of the Inteſtines of the Beaſts themſelves) 

| the ſcraping of Poultry, the flights of Birds - 
Cic. de Na- Aves quaſdam rerum- augurandarum cauſa na- 
tu'a Deor. . pas ll putamus , We think ſome ſorts of 
ed Birds to be Purpoſely created upon the 
account of Augury, Claps of Thunder, the 
winding of Rivers, ulta cernunt Aruſpices, 

hid, multa Augures provident, multa Oracults aecla- 
ranturgnulta Vaticinationibus., multa Somniis,muls 

ta Portentis,Soothſayers and Augurs conjecture; 

and foreſee many things, and many things 

are foretold in Oracles, Prophecies, Dreams 

and Portents ; and others of the like Nature, 

upon which Antiquity founded moſt of their 

publick and Private Enterprizes, Chriſtian 
Religion has totally aboliſh'd. And although 

there yet remain amongſt us ſome Practices 

of Divination from the Stars, from Spirits, 

from the Shapes and Complexions of men, 

irom Dreams and the like, (a notable Ex- 

ample of the wild curioſity of our Nature to 

graſp at and anticipate future things, as if 

n we 
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we had not enough to do to digelt th pre- 
ſent) 

| cur hanc tibi reftor Olympi Lucan,l.2. 


Solicitts viſum mortalibus addere curam, 
Noſcant venturas ut dira per onnia clades ? 
Sit ſubitum quodcunque paras, fit caca futuri 
Mens hominum fati, liceat ſperare timents. 


Why, thou great Ruler of Olympus, why 

Haſt thou to timorous Mortality 

Added this Care, that Men ſhould be ſo wiſe 

To know, by Omers, future Miſeries ? 

Free us from this unneceſlary care, 

Unlook'd for ſend the Ills thou dolſt prepare; 

Let hamane Minds to future things be blind, 

That Hope, amidſt our Fears, ſome place may 
find. 


(IVe utile quidem eſt ſcire quid futurum fit : Mi- 
ſerum eſt enim nihil proficientem angi: It is not 
indeed convenient to know what ſhall come to 
paſs; for it is a miſerable thing to be vex'd 
and tormented to no purpoſe.) Yet are they 
of much leſs Authority now than heretofore. 
Which makes the Example of Fraxcis Mar- 
queſs of Saluzzo, ſo much more remarkable ; 
who being Lieutenant to King Francis the 
Firſt, in his Army beyond the Mountains, 1n- 
finitely favour'd and eſteem'd in our Court, 
and oblig'd to the King's Bounty for the Mar- 
quiſate it ſelf, which had been forfeited by 
his Brother; and as to the reſt, having no 
manner of Provocation given -him to do it, 
and even his own AﬀeCtion oppoſing any ſuch 

: Diſloyalty; 


— 
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Diſloyalty ; ſuffer?d himſelf to be ſo terrified 

(as it was confidently reported) with the fine 
Prognoſticks that were ſpread abroad - in fa- 

your of the Emperour Charles the Fifth, and 

to our Diſadvantage , (eſpecially in Utaly, 

where theſe fooliſh Prophecies were ſo far be- 

liev'd, that great Sums of Money were laid, 

and others ventur'd out upon return of greater 

| when they eame to paſs, ſo certain they made 
| themſelves of our Ruine) that having bewaiPd 
' to thoſe of his Acquaintance who were moſt 
| - Intimate with him, the Miſchiefs that he ſaw 
| would inevitably fall upon the Crown of 
| France, and the Friends he had in that Court, 
| he unhandſomly revolted, and turn'd to the 
other ſide; but to his own Misfortune never- 
theleſs, what Conſtellation ſoever govern'd at 
that time. But he carried himſelf in this Af- 
fair like a Man agitated with divers Paſſions 3 
for having both Towns and Forces in his hands, 
the Enemy*s Army urider Antonio de Leva cloſe 
by him, and we not at all ſuſpeCting his Deſign, 
it had been in his Power to have done more 
than he did; for we loſt no Men by this Inft- 
delity of his, nor any Town, but Foſan only, 
_ that after a long Siege, and a brave De- 

ence. i 


Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Ode 2.9, Caliginoſa notte premit Deus, 
Ridetque ſi mortalis ultra 

Fas trepidat. 


Th? Eternal Moyer has in Shades of Night 
Future Events conceal'd from humane fight, F 


p 


#. 
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And Laughs when he does ſee the timorous Aſs - 
Tremble at what ſhall neyer come to pals. 


| — jlle potens ſui 
Letiſque deget, cni licee in diem 
Dixilh, vixi cras vel atra 

Nube Polum pater occupato, 

Vel ſole puro, 


He free and merrily may live, can ſay, 

As the day paſſes I have liv'd today ; 

And for to morrow little does take Care, 
Let the World's Ruler make ir foul or fair. 


Letus in preſens animus quod ultra eft HL x: 
Oaerit curare : Ode 16, 


A mind that's cheerful in its preſent State, 
To think of any thing beyond will hate, 


And thoſe who take this Sentence in a contra- 

ry Sence, interpret it amiſs. #4 ſic recipro- | 
cantur, ut & fi Divinatio fit, Dis ſmt, & fi Dis Cic. de Di- 
fmt, ſit Divinatio. Theſe things have that mu- %" 4 2+ 
tual Relation to one another, that if there be 

ſuch a thing as Divination, there muſt be Dei- 

ties ; and if Deities, Divination. Much more 

wiſely Pacuvins ; 


» T6,0de4t; 


Nam iftis qui linguam avium intelligunt, 
Pluſq, ex alieno jecore ſapiunt, quam ex ſuo, Idex Pack 
Magis audiendum, quam auſcultandum cenſeo. 


Who the Birds Language underſtand, and who 
More from Brutes Livers than thetr own do 
know, 


Are rather to be heard than hearkened _ , 
: 3 


© ————— 
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The fo celebrated Art of Divination amongſt 
the Tuſcars, took its Beginning thus : A La- 
bourer ſtriking deep with his Coulter into the 

* ſndigenz Earth, ſaw the Demy-God * Tages to aſcend 
aizere Ta- ith an Infantine Aſpett, but endued with a 
£147 ge. Mature and Senile Wiſdom. Upon the Ru- 
truſcam —mour of which, all the People ran to ſee the: 
edocxit fight, by whom his Words and Science, cor- 
gentem Ca- taining the Principles and means to attain to 
mas 7* this Art, were recorded, and kept for many 
Ovid. Meta, Ages. A Birth ſuitable to its Progreſs ! I for 
1,15 my part ſhould fooner regulate my Afﬀairs by 
the chance of a Die, than by fuch idke and vain 
Dreams. And indeed, in all- Republicks, a 

good ſhare of the Government has ever been 

' referr'd to ckance. Plato, in the civil Regiment 

that he models according to his own Fancy, 

' leaves the Decifion of ſeveral things of very 

great Importance wholly to it, and will, a- 
mongſt other things, that ſuch Marriages as- 

he reputes legitimate and good, be appointed 

by Lot, and attributing ſo great Vertue;. and 

adding ſo great a Privilege to this accidental 

choice, as-to ordain the'Childrenbegot in ſuch 
Wedlock to be brought up in the Country, 

and thoſe begot in any other to be thruſt our 

as ſpurious and baſe; yet ſo, that if any of 

thoſe Exiles, notwithſtanding, ſhould peradven- 

ture in growing uÞ give any early hopes of 

future Vertue, they were in a Capacity of be- 

ing recall'd, as thoſe alſo who had: been re- 

tain'd, were of being exil'd in caſe they gave 

littſe ExpeCtation of themſelves. in their gree= 

ner Years. I ſee ſome whoare mightily given to 

| : Study, 


——. 
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Study, .pore and comment upon their Alma- 
nacks, and produce them for Authority when 
- any thing has falPn out patt: though it is hard» 
ly poſlible, but that theie well-Wiſhers to the 
Mathematicks in faying fo much, muſt ſome- 
times tumble upon ſome Truths amongſt an 
infinite Number of Lyes. Quis eſt enim qui FI 
totum diem jaculans non aliquanao conlineet ? For ke he Di 
who ſhoots all day at Buts that does not ſome- ,j;. 
times hit the White ? I think never the better 
of them for ſome accidental Hits. There 
would be more certainty in it if there were a 
Rule and a Truth of always lying. Beſides, 
no Body records their Flimflams and falſe 
Prognoſticks, foraſmuch as they are infinite 
and common; but if they chop upon one 
Fruth, that carries a mighty Report, as be- 
ing rare, incredible, and prodigious. 
So Diogenes, ſurnam'd the. Arhei/#, anfwer'd 
him in Samorhrace, who ſhewing him in the. 
Temple the ſeveral Offerings and Stories, 
in Painting, of thoſe who had eſcap'd 
Shipwrack, ſaid to him, Zook you (ſaid he) you 
who think the Gods have n0 care of humane things, 
what do you. ſay by ſo many Perſons preſervd 
from Death by their eſpecial Favour ? Why, I 
ſay, (anſwer'd he) that . their Piftiires are not 
bere who were caſt away, which were by much the 
reater. number, - Cicero obſerves, that of all 
the Philoſophers who have acknowledg'd a Dei- 
ty, Xenophanes only has endeayour'd to eradi- 
cate all manner of Divination : which makes 
It the leſs a Wonder, if we have ſometimes 
ſeen ſome of our Princes, to their own coſt 
relie 


A 
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relie too much upon theſe Fopperies. I wifh 
I had given any thing, that I had with my own 
Eyes ſeen thoſe two great Rareties, the Book of 
Joachim the Calabrian Abbat, which foretold 
all the future Popes, their Names and Figures ; 
and that of the Emperour Leo, which prophe- 
fied of all the Emperours and Patriarchs of 
Greece, This I have been an Eye-witneſs of, 
that in publick Confuſions, men aſtoniſ'd at 
their Fortune, have abandoned their own Rea- 
ſon ſuperſtitiouſly to ſeek out in the Stars the 
ancient Cauſes and Menaces of their preſent 
miſhaps, and in my time have been ſo ſtrangely 
ſucceſsfull in it, as to make men believe, that 
this Study, being proper to fix and ſettle pier- 
cing and volatile Wits, thoſe who have been 
any thing vers'd in this knack of unfolding and 
untying Riddles, are capable in any ſort of 


Writing, to find out what they deſire. But 
above all, that which gives them the greateſt 
Room to po in, is the obſcure, ambiguous, 


and fantaſtickx Gibberiſh of their prophetick 
Canting, where their Authors deliver nothing 
of clear Sence, but ſhroud all in Riddle, to the 
end that Poſterity may -interpret, and apply 
it according to their own Fancy. Socrates his 
Daemon,or Familiar,might perhaps be no other 
but a certain Impulſion of the will, which ob- 
.truded it ſelf upon him without the advice or 
conſent of his Judgment ; and in a Soul ſo en- 
lightned as his was, and ſo prepar'd by a con- 
tinual exerciſe of Wiſdom and Virtue, "tis to 
be ſuppos'd, thoſe Inclinations of his, though 
ſadden and undigeſted, were ever very impor- 

tant; 
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tant, and worthy to be follow'd. Every one 
finds in himſelf ſome'Image of ſuch Agitations, 
of a prompt,vehement,and fortuitous Opinion, 
*Tis I that am to allow them ſome Authority, 
who attribute ſo little to our own Prudence, 
and who alſo my ſelf have had ſome, weak in 
Reaſon, but violent in Perſuaſion and Diſſua- 
ſion, (which were moſt frequent with Socrates) 
by which I have ſuffer'd my ſelf to be carried 
away ſo fortunately, and ſo much to my own 
Advantage, that they might have been judg'd 
to have had ſomething in them of a Divine 
Inſpiration. 


— mm 


CHAP. XIL 
Of Conſtancy. 


HE Law of Reſolution and Conſtancy 

does not imply, that we ought not, as 
much as in us lies, to decline, and to ſecure 
our ſelves from the Miſchiefs and Inconveni- 
ences that threaten us; nor conſequently, that 
we ſhall not fear leſt they ſhould ſarprize us: 
on the contrary, all decent and honeſt ways 
and means of ſecuring our ſelves from Harms, 
are not only permitted, but moreover com- 
mendable , and the Buſineſs of Conſtancy 
chiefly is, bravely to ſtand to, and ſtoutly to 
ſuffer thoſe Inconveniences which are not 0- 
therwiſe poſlibly to be avoided. There is no 
motion of Body, nor any guard in the handling 
of Arms, how irregular or ungraceful —_ 
gnaTt 
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that we diſlike or condemn, if they ferve to 
' deceive or to defend the Blow that is made a- 
gainſt us; infonuch, that ſeveral very war- 
like Nations have made uſe of a retiring and 
fiying way of Fight, as a thing of ſingular Ad- 
vantage, and by fo doing have made their 
Backs more dangerous than their .Faces to 
their Enemies. Of which kind of Fighting, 
the Turks yet retain ſomething in their Pra- 
Qtice of Arms to this day ; aud Socrates in Pla- 
to, langhs at Laches, who had defin'd Forti- 
tude to be a ſtanding firm in their Ranks a- 
gainſt the Enemy : What ( ſays he ) would it 
then be a reputed Cowardice to overcome them by 
giving Ground ? urging at the ſame time the 
Authority of Homer, who commends e/Eneas 
for his Skill in running away. And whereas 
Laches, conſidering better on't, juſtifies his 
firſt Argument upon the Praftice of the Scy- 
thians; and in general all Cavalry whatever, he 
again attacks him with the Example of the 
Lacedemonian Foot, (a Nation of all other the 
moſt obſtinate in maintatning their Ground) 
who in all the Battel of Plarea, not being able 
to break into the Perſian Phalanx, unbethought 
themſelves to diſperſe and retire, that by the 
Enemies ſuppoſing they fled, they might break, 
and diſunite that vaſt Body of Men in the Pur- 
ſuit, and by that Stratagem obtain'd the Vifto- 
ry. As for the Scythjans, 'tis faid of them, 
that when Darias went his Expedition to ſub- 
due them, he ſent, by an Herald; highly to 
reproach their King, That he always retir'd be- 
fore him, and declii'd a Battcl; to which Ins 
_ dathyrſez 
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__ ( for that was his Name) return'd 
Anfwer, Fhat it was not for fear of bim, or of 
any War lroing, that he did fo, but that is was 
rhe way of Marching in prattice with his Nati- 
or, who had nenher till'd Fields, Cities, nor 
Houſes to defend, or to fear the Enemy ſhould 
make any Advantage of : bur that if he had ſuch 
a Stomach to fizhr, tet him but come to view their 
ancient place of Sepulture, and there be ſhould 
have bis Fill. Neverthelefs as to what con- 
cerns Cannon Shot, when a Body of Men are 
drawn up in the Face of a Train of Artilkry, 
as the Occaſion of War does often require, tis 
nhandſome to quit thetr Poft to avoid the 
Danger, and a fooliſh thing to boot, foraſ- 
much as by reaſon of irs Violence and Swift- 
neſs we account it inevitable, and many a one, 
by dacking, ſteping aſide, and ſach other mo- 
tions of Fear, has been fufficiently laugh'd at 
by his Companions.. And yet in the Expedi- 
tion that the Emperour Charles the Fifrh made 
into Provence, the Marquis de Guaſt going to 
diſcover the City of Arles, and venturing to 
advance out of the Blind of a Wind-mill, un- 
der favonr of which he ha4 made his Approach, 
was percetv'd by the Seigneurs de Bonneval 
and the Sereſchall of Apenois, who were walk- 


ing upon the. Theatre Arx arenes; who ha & Theatre 
ying ſhew'd him to the Sieur de Villiers, Com- where 


miſſary of the Artillery, he travers'd a Culve- 
fine ſo admirable well, and levelFd it ſo exaCt- 
fy right againſt him, that had not the Marquis, 


feeing Fire giver to it, flip'd aſide, it was Ge. were | 
certainly concluded, rhe Shot had taken him <xhibired; 
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| full in the Body. And in like manner, ſome 


Years before, Lorenzo de Medici, Duke of 
Urbin, and Father to the Queen- Mother of 


France, laying Siege to 44ondolpho, a Place in 


the Territories of the YVicariat in Traly, ſeeing 
the Cannoneer give Fire to a Piece that poin- 
ted direQly againſt him, it was well for him 
that he duck*d, for otherwiſe, the Shot, that 
only raz'd the top of his Head, had doubtleſs 
hit him full in the Breaſt. To ſay truth, I 
do not think that thefe Evaſions are perform'd 
upon the account of Judgment ; for how is 
any Man living able to Judge of high or low 
Aim on ſo ſudden an Occaſion? And it is 
much more ealie to believe, that Fortune fa- 
vour'd their Apprehenfion, and that it might 
be a means at another time, as well to make 
them ſtep into the danger, as to teach them 
to avoid it. For my own part I confeſs, I 
cannot forbear ſtarting when the Rattle of a 
Harquebuze thunders in my Ears on a ſudden, 
and in a place where I am not to expect it, 
which I have alſo obſery*d in others, braver 
Fellows than I; neither do the Stoicks pre- 
tend, that the Soul of their Philoſopher ſhould 
be proof againſt the firſt Viſions and Fantaſies 
that ſurprize him ; but as a natural Sub- . 
ject, conſent that he ſhould tremble at the 
terrible noiſe of Thunder, or the ſudden clat- 
ter of ſome falling Ruine, and be affrighted 
even to Paleneſs and Convulſion. And ſo in 
other Paſſions, provided a Man's Judgment 
remain ſound and intire, and that the Site 
of his Reaſon ſuffers no Concuſſion nor Altera- 
tion, 
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tion, and that he yields no confent to his 
Fright and Diſcompoſure. To him wao is 
not a Philoſopher, a Fright is the ſame in the 
firſt part of ir, but quite another thing in the 
ſecond ; for the Impreſton of Paflions does 
not remain only ſuperficially in him, bur pe- 
netrates further, even to the very Seat of Rea- 
ſon and ſo, as to infeCt and to corrupt it. He 
Judges according to his Fear, and confirms 
his Behaviour to it. But in this Verſe you 
may ſee the true State of the wiſe Stoick 
learnedly and plainly expreſg'd - 


Mens immota manet, lachryme voluuntur 
inanes, 


The Eye perhaps frail, fruitleſs ſhowers rains, 

Whilſt yet the Mind firm and unſhook re- 

(mains. 

The wiſe Peripatetick is not himſelf rotal- 

ly free from perturbations of Mind, but he 
moderates them by his Wiſdom, 


OO 
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CHAP. XIII, 


The C eremony of the Interview of Princes, 


Here is no Subject ſo frivolous, that does 
not merit a Place in this Rhapſody. Ac- 
cording to the common Rule of Civility, ic 


Virg. An, 
' ay 


would be a kind of an Afﬀront to an Equal, ' 


and much more to a Superiour, to fail of be- 
ing at home, when he has given you notice 
he will contre to viſit you. Nay, Queen Mar. 


es arete 
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geret of Navarr further adds, that it would 
be a Rudeneſs in a Gentleman to-go out to 
meet any that is coming to ſee him, let him 
be of what condition fſoever ; and that it is 
more reſpeCtive, and more civil to ſtay at 
home to receive him, if only upon the ac- 
count of miſſing of him by the way, and that it 
Is enough to receive him at the door, and ta 
wait upon him to his Chamber. For my part, 
who as much as I can endeavour to reduce 
the Ceremonies of my Houſe, I very often 
forget both the one and the other of theſe 
vain Offices, and peradventure ſome one may 
take Offence at it, if he do, I am ſorry, but 
I cannot find in my heart to help it; it is 
much better to offend him once, than my ſelf 
every day, for it would be a perpetual, ſlave- 
ry 2 and to what end do we avoid The ſervile 
attendance of Courts, if we bring the ſame, 
or a greater trouble, home to our own pri- 
vate Houſes? It is alſo a commen Rule in all 
Aſſemblies, that thoſe of leſs quality are to be 
rſt vpon the Place, by reafon-that 1t T5 a 


State more due to the better Sort to make 


others wait and expect them. Nevertheleſs, 
at the Interview betwixt Pope Clement and 
King Francis at Marſelles, the King, after he 
had in his ow2 Perſon taken order in the ne- 
ceſſary Preparations for his Reception and 
Entertainment, withdrew out of the Town, . 
and gave the Pope two or three days re- 
ſpite for his Entry, and wherein to repoſe 
and refreſh himſelf before he came to him. 
And in like manner, at the Aſlignation of the 
ele | | y"""oR—_— 
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Pope and the Emperour at Bolognia, the Empr- 
rour gave the Pope leave to come thither firit, 


and came himſelf after; for which, the reaſon 
then given was this; that at all the Interviews 
of ſuch Princes, the greater ought to be firſt 
at the appointed Place, eſpecially before the 
other, in whoſe Territorics the Interview 1s 
appointed to be, intimating thereby a kind of 
deference to the other, it appearing proper 
for the leſs to ſeek out, and to apply themſelves 
to the greater, and not the greater to them; 
Not every Co1ntry only, but every City, and 
ſo much as every Society, haye their particu- 
lar Forms of Civility. There was care e- 
nonghtaken in my Education, and | have liy'd 
in good Company enough to know the Forma» 
lities of our own Nation, aud aw able to give 
Leſſon in it; I Jove alſo to' follow them, buc 
not to be ſo ſeryilely tyed. to their obſeryati- 
on, thx my whole Life ſhould be enſliy'd ta 
Ceremony ; of which there are ſome, that 
provided a man omits them out. of Diſcretion, 
and not for want of Breeding, it will be eve- 
ry whit as handſom.. 1 have ſeen ſome Peo- 
ple rude, by being over-ctvi, and trouble. 
ſome in their Coutteſie : though, theſe Exceſ- 
ſes excepted, the knowledge of Courtecſie and 
good Manners is a very neceſſary ſtudy. It is, 
like Grace and Beauty, that which begets li- 
king and an inclination to love one another at 
the firſt ſight, and in the beginning of an Ac- 
quaintance and Familiarity ; and conſequent » 
ly, that which firit opens the door, and in- 
tramits us to Better our ſelves by the Exam» 
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ple of others, if there be any thing in their $o- 
ciety worth taking notice of, 


> —_ 
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CHAP. XIV. 
That Men are juſtly puniſh'd for being obſti- 


nate in the Defence of a Fort that is not 


in reaſon to be defended. 


Alour has its bounds, as well as other 
Vertues, which once - tranſgreſs'd, the 

next ſtep is into the Territories of Vice, fo 
that by having too large a Proportion of this 
Heroick Vertue, unleſs a man be very perfect 
In its limits, which upon the Confines are ve- 
ry hard to diſcern, he may very eaſily una- 
wares run into Temerity, Obſtinacy, and 
Folly. From this conſideration 1t is, that we 
have deriv'd the Cuſtom-in times of War, to 
Puniſh even with Death thoſe who are obſti- 
nate to defend a Place that is not tenable by 
the Rules of War. ln which caſe, if there 
were not ſome Examples made, men would 
be ſo confident u —_ the hopes of Impunity, 
that not a Hen-rooſt but would reſiſt, and ſtop 
a Royal Army. The Conſtable Aonſieur de 
Montmorency, having at the Siege of Pavie 
been order'd to paſs the Teſine, and to take 
up his Quarters in the Fauxburg St. Antonie, 
being hindred ſo to do by a Tower that was 
at the end of the Bridge, which was ſo impu- 
dent as to endure a Battery, hang?d every 
man he found within it for their labsur. ' And 
again 


PER 
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again ſince, accompanying the Danphine 1n his 
Expedition beyond the Alpes, and taking the 
Caſtle of Yillane by Aſſault, and all within 1t 
being put to the Sword, the Governour and 
his Enſign only excepted, he caus'd then both 
to be truſs'd up for the ſame reaſon ; as alſo 
did Captain Martin du Bellay, then Governour 
of Turin, the Governour of Sr, Boy, in the 
{ame Country, all his People being cur in pie- 
ces at the taking of the Place. Bur foraſinuch 
as the Strength ar Weakneſs of a Fortreſs is al- 
ways meaſur'd the Eſtimate and Counter- 
poiſe of the Forces that attack it ( for a 
Man might reafonably enough deſpiſe two 
Culverines, that would be a Mad-man to 
abide a Battery of thirty pieces of Cannon) 
where alſo the greatneſs of the Prince who 
is Maſter of the Field, his Reputation, 
and the Reſpect that is due unto him, is al- 
ways Put into the Balance, 'tis dangerous to 
affront ſuch an Enemy : and beſides, by com- 
. Pelling him to force you, you pofſeſs him with 
ſo great an Opinion of himſelf and his Power, 
that thinking it unreaſonable any Place ſhould 
dare to ſhut their Gates againſt his vitorious 
Army, he puts all to the Sword, where. he 
meets with any Oppoſition, whilſt his Fortune 
continues; as 1s very plain in the fierce and 
arrogant Forms of ſummoning Towns, and 
denouncing War; favouring fo much of Bar: 
barian Pride and Infolence in uſe amongſt the 
Oriental Princes, and which their Succeſlors 
co this day do yer retain and practiſe. And even 
in that remote Part of the World wlitre the 
+ _ | Pere 
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Portugueſe ſubdued the Ind;ans, they found 
ſome States where it was an univerſal and in- 
violable Law among(t them, that every Enemy, 
overcome by the King in Perſon, or þy his 
repreſentative Lieutenant, was out of Compo- 
ſition both of Ranſome and Mercy. So that a- 
bove all things, a Man ſhould take heed of fal- 
ling into the hands of a Judge who is an Enemy 
and victorious, 
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CHAP. XV. 
Of the Puniſhment of Cowardice. 


| Once heard of a Prince, and a great Captain, 
having a Narration given him as he fat at 
Table of the proceeding againſt Monſteur de 
Vervins, who was ſentencd to Death for ha- 
ving ſurrendred Bullez to the Engliſh, openly 
maintain'd, that a Souldier could not juſtly 
be put to Death for his want of Courage. And, 
in. trath, a Man ſhonld make a great Diffe- 
rence betwixt Faults that merely proceed from 
Infirmity, and thoſe that are viſibly the Ef- 
fe(ts of Treachery and Malice : for in the laſt 
they will fully aCt againſt the Rules of Reaſon 
that Nature has imprinted in us; whereas in 
the former it ſcems as if we might produce 
the ſame Nature, who left ns in ſuch a ſtate 
of ImperfeCftion, and defect of Courage for 
our juſtification. Inſomuch, that many have 
thought we are not juſtly queſtionable for any 
thing, but what we commit againſt the Light 


* 
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of our own Conſcience. And it is partly upon | 
this Rule, that thoſe ground their Opinion, - 
who diſapprove of Capital and Sanguinary Pu- 
niſhments inflicted npon Hereticks and Miſ 
creants; and theirs allo, who hold that an Ad- 
vocate or a Judge are not accountable for ha- 
ving ignprantly fail'd in their Adminiſtration, 
But as to Cowardice, it is moſt certain, that 
the moſt uſual way of chaſtiſing that is by Igno- 
miny and Niſgrace ; and it is ſuppos'd, that 
this Praftice was firſt brought into uſe by the 
Legiſlator Cherondas ;, and that before his time 
the Laws of Greece puniſh'd thoſe with Death 
who fled from a Battel ; whereas he ordain'd 
only that they ſhould be three days expos'd in 
the publick Place dreſs'd in Womens Attire, 
hoping yet for ſome Service from them, ba- 
yiovg awak'd their Courage by this open 
Shame ; Suff undere malis h2minis ſanguinem quan 
efwndere, chooling rather to bring the Blaod in« 
to their Cheeks than tot it out of their Bo- 
Gies. It appears alſo, that the Raomaz Laws did 
2nciently puniſh thoſe with Death who kad rag 
away : for Ammianus Marceliuas ſays, that the 
Emperour J«lia: commanded ten of his Soul- 
diers, who had turn?'d their Backs 1n an En- 
counter againſt the Parthians, to be firſt de- 
graded, and afterwards put to death, according 
(ſays he)to the ancient Laws,and yer elſe-where 
for the like Offence, he only condemns-others - 
to remain amongſt the Prifoners under the Bag- 
gage Enſign. The puniſhment the People of 
Rome inflicted upon thoſe who fled from the 


Battel of Came, and-thoſe who run _ 
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with Cneius Fulvius, at his Defeat, did not ex- 
tend to death. And yet methinks Men ſhould 
conſider what they do in ſuch Caſes, leſt diſ- 
grace ſhould make ſuch Delinquents deſperate 

ang not only faint Friends but implacable an 

mortal Enemies. Of late memory, the Sezg- 
neur de Franget, Lieutenant to the Mareſchal 
de Chattilion;'s Company, having by the Mareſ- 
chal de. Chabanes been put in Governour of 
Fontarabje, in the Place of Monſieur de Lude, 
and having ſurrender'd it to the Spaniard, he 
was for that condemn'd to be degraded from 
all Nobility, and both himſelf and his Poſteri- 
ty declar*d ignoble, taxable, and for ever 
incapable of bearing Arms; which ſevere Sen- 
tence - was afterwards accordingly executed at 
Lions : and fince that all the Gentlemen who 
who were in Giſe when Count Naſſap enter'd 
into it underwent the ſame puniſhment, as ſe- 
veral others have done ſince for the like Of- 
fence. Notwithſtanding, in caſe of ſuch a 
manifeſt Ignorance or Cowardice as exceeds all 
other ordinary Example, "tis but. reaſon to 
take it for a ſufficient Proof of Treachery and 
Malice, and for ſuch it ought to be cenſur'd 
and puniſtyd. F | es 


”— 


CHAP. NVI. 
A Proceeding of ſome Ambaſſadors. 


Obſerve in all my Travels this Cuſtam, 
ever to learn ſomething from the Informa- 
Lion of thoſe with home | confer (which is the 
| beſt. 
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beſt School of all other) and to put my Com- 
pany upon thoſe Subjects they are the beſt a- 
| bleto ſpeak of: 


Baſti al nocchiero ragionar de venti, 
Al bifolco de © Tori, & le ſue Pyaghe 
Contil guerrier, conts 'l Paſtor gh arments. 


The Sea-men beſt can reaſon of the Winds, 
Of Oxen none ſo well as lab'ring Hinds 


The huffing Souldier beſt of Wounds and yers, paſtor 


Knocks, 


And gentler 'Shepherds of their harmleſs P***- 


Flocks. 


For it often falls oat, that, on the contrary, 
every one will rather chooſe to be prating of 
another Man's Province than his own, think- 
ing it ſo'much new reputation acquir'd ; wit- 
neſs the Jeer Archidamus put upon Periander, 
That he had quitted the Glory of being an excel- 
lent Phyſician to gain the Repute of a very bad 
Poet. And do but obſerve how large and 
ample Ceſar Is to make us underſtand his 
Invention of building Bridges, and contriving 
Engines of War, and how ſuccinC and re- 
ſerv'd in Compariſon, where he ſpeaks of the 
Offices of his Profeſſion, his owfi Valour, and 
military Condutt. His Exploits ſufficiently 
prove him a great Captain, and that he knew 
well enough; but he would be thought a 
good Engineer to boot; a quality ſomething 
rare, and not much to be expected in him. 
The elder Dzonyſi«s was a very great Captain, 
as It .befitted his Fortune he ſhould be ; bur 
he 
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he took very great Pains to get a particular 
Reputation by Poetry, and yet he was never 
cut out for a Poet. A Gentleman of the long 
Robe being not long ſince brought to ſee a 
Study furniſh'd with all ſorts of Books, both 
of his own and all other Faculties, took no 
occaſion at all to entertain himſelf with any 
af them, bur fell very rudely and impertinent- 
ly to diſcant npon a Barricado plac'd before 
the Study-door, a thing that a hundred Cap- 
tains and common Souldiers ſee every day 
without taking any notice or offence. 


Optat ephippia bos piger, optat arare caballus, 


The lazy Oxe would Saddle have and Bit, 
The Steed a Yoke, neither for either fit. 


By this courſe a Man ſhall never improve 
himſelf, nor arrive at any Perfe@ion in an 
thing. He mult therefore make it his Buſt- 
neſs, always to put the ArchiteCt, the Patnter, 
the Statuary, as alſo every Mechanick Artizan 
upon diſcourſe of their own Capacities. An 
ro this purpoſe, in teading Hiſtories, which 
is every Body's Subject, I uſe to conſider 
what kind of Men are the Authors; which, if 
Perſons that profeſs nothing but mere Learn- 
ivg, I, in and from them principally obferve 
and learn the Stile and Langage; if Phyſici- 
ans, I upon that account the rather incline to 
credit what they report of the Temperaturs 
of the Air, of the Health and Complexions 
of Princes, of Wounds, and Diſeaſes; if 
Lawyers, we are from them to take notice « 
oe 
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the Controverſies of Right and Title, the 
Eſtabliſhment of Laws and Civil Government, 
and the like; if Divines, the Afﬀairs of the 
Church , Eccleſiaſtical Cenſures, Marriages 
and Diſpenſations; if Courtiers, Manners and 
Ceremonies; if Souldiers, the things that pro- 
perly belong to their Trade, and principally 
the Accounts of ſach Aftions and Enterprizes 
wherein they were perſonally engaged ; and 
if Ambaſſadours,we are to obſerve their Nego- 
tiations, Intelligences, and Practices, and the 
Manner how they are to be carried on. And 
this is the reaſon why (which perhaps 1 ſhould 
have lightly paſs'd over in another) I dwelr 
upon and- maturely conſider'd one Paſſage in 
the Hiſtory writ by Mounſienr de Langey (a 
Man of very great Judgment in things of that 
nature) which was,after having given a Narra- 
tive of the fine Oration Charles the Fifth had 
made in the Conſiffory at Rome, and in the 
Preſence of the Biſhop of AMaſcon and Mon- 
| fteur de Yelley our Ambaſſadours there,wherein 
he had mixed ſeyeral tart and injurious Ex- 
preſſions to the Diſhonour of our Nation ; and 
amongſt the reſt, That if his Captains and 
Souldjers were not Men of another kind gf Fidelity, 
Re folution, and ſufficiency 1n the Knowledge of 
Arms, than thoſe of the King, he would immedi- 
' ately go with a Rope about his Neck, and ſue to 
bim for Mercy, (and it ſhould ſeem the Empe- 
rour had really this, or a very little better 
Opinion of our milicary Men, for he after- 
ward, twice or thrice in his Life, faid the 
very ſame thing ) as alſo, that he —_ 
the 
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the King to fight him in his Shirt with Rapi- 
er and Poiniard in a Boat : the ſaid Szeur de 
Langey purſuing his Hiſtory, adds, that the 
forenam'd Ambaſladours, ſending a Diſpatch 
to the King of theſe things, conceaFd the 
greatcſt part, and particularly the two laſt 
Paſlages. At which I could not but wonder, 
that it ſhould be in the Power of an-Ambalſ- 
fadour to diſpenſe with any thing which he 
ought to ſignifie to his Maſter, eſpecially of 
ſo great Importance as this, coming from the 
Mouth of ſuch a Perſon, and ſpoke in fo 
great an Aſſembly ; and ſhould rather con- 
ceive it had been the Servant's Duty faithfully 
to have repreſented to him the whole and na- 
ked Truth as it paſt; to the erid that the 
Liberty of diſpoſing, . Judging, and conclu- 
ding, might abſolutely have remain*d in him - 
for either to conceal, or todiſguiſe the Truth 
for fear he ſhould take it otherwiſe than he 
ought to do, and leſt it ſhould prompt him 
to ſome extravagant Reſolution, and in the 
mean time to leave him ignorant of his Afﬀairs, 
ſhould ſeem, methinks, rather to belong to- 
him who is to give the Law, than to him who 
is only to receive it; to him who is in ſu- 
pream Command, and beſt can judge of his 
own Intereſts, and not to him who ought to 
look upon himſelf as inferior in Authority, 
ſo alſo in Prudence and good Counſel: but 
let it be how it will, I for my part would be 
loth to be ſo ſerv'd in my little Concerns. . 
We do ſo willingly ſlip the Collar of Com.-, 
mand upon any Pretence whateyer,. and are 
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ſo ready to uſurp upon Dominion, and every 
one does ſo: naturally aſpire to Liberty and 
. Power, that no Utility whatever deriv'd fron 
.the Wit or Valour of thoſe he does employ, 
ought to. be ſo dear to a Superiour, as a down- 
right and ſincere Obedience. To obey more 
upon” the Account of Underſtanding than of 
Subjetion, is-to corrupt the. Office, and to 
ſubvett-:the - Power of: Command; inſomuch 
that P. -Craſſus, the ſame whom the Romans 
reputed five 'times happy, at. the time when 
he was Conſul in Aſia, having fent to a Greek 
Engineer to cauſe the greater of two Maſts of 
Ships that he had taken notice of at Arhens; 
to be brought to him, to be employed about 
ſome Engine of Battery, he had a deſign to 
make ; the- other preſuming upon his own 
Science and ſufficiency.in thoſe Afairs,thought 
- fit to do. otherwiſe than direted, and to 
bring the leſs; which alſo, according to the 
Rules of Art, was teally- more proper for the 
uſe to which it was deſign'd : but Craſſus, 
though; he-gave ;car.to;his Reaſon with great 
Patience; would nat however take them, how 
ſound or convincing ſoever, for current Pay, 
' but yet remained ſo highly offended at his 
Diſobedience, that he caus'd him to be ſuffi-. 
Ciently whip'd for his Pains, valuing the Inte- 
reſt of Diſcipline much more than of the 
thing. Notwithſtanding, we may on the 0- 
ther ſide conſider, that fo preciſe and impli- 
cite an Obedience as this, is only due to poſt- 
tive and limitted Commands. The Employ- 


ment of an Ambaſſadonr is never ſo contin'd 3 
a= G ſeveral 
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ſeveral things in the management oof Aﬀairs, 
and in the yarious and unforeſeen Occurrences 
and Accidents that may fall out in the Ma- 
nagement of a Negotiation of this nature, be- 
ing wholly referr'dto theabſolute Sovereignty 
of their own Condudt : neither do they ſimply 
execute only, but alfo to their own Diſcreti- 
on and Wiſdom form and model” their Ma- 
ſter's Pleaſure ; and1 have in my time known 
Men of command who Have been checkd 
for having rather obeyed the expreſs Words 
of the King's Letters, than the neceſlity of the 
Afﬀairs they had in hand. Men of Under- 
ſtanding do yet to this day condemn the 
Cuftom of the Kitgs of Per/ia, to give pheir 


- Lieutenanits arid Agents Fo little Rein, *that 


upon the leaſt arifing Difficulties they -muſt 
evermore have Recourſe to their further \Com- 
mands; this delay in fo vaſt an'extent' of : Da» 
minion having often very much' prejadic'd 
their Affairs: And Craſh, - writing ton Man 
_— Profeſſion X was beſt energy nes 
thoſe things , -and *pre-atquainting' him to 
what uſe his Maſt 'was Uehgn'd, 'did the not 
ſeem to conſult ' his Advice; 'and -in a'manner 
invite him to interpoſe his'better Judgment. 
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CH A P. XVI. 


Of Fear. 
| Obſtupui, ſteteruntque come & vox faucibus 


beſit. 


I was amaz'd,ſtruck Speechleſs, and my Hair 
On end upon my Head did wildly ſtare. 


j-Am not fo good a Naturaliſt as to diſcern 
by what ſecret Springs Fear has its motion 

in us;-bnt I am wiſe enongh to-know, that 
it is a ſtrong Paſſion, and fuch a one, that 
the Phyſicians ſay there is noother whatever 
that ſooner diſthrones our Judgment from its 
proper Seat z which is ſo true, that I my ſelf 
have ſeen very many become frantick tho 
rongh Fear; and (even in thoſe of the beſt 
ſetrled Temper, it is moſt -certain, that it 
begets a terrible Aﬀoniſhment and Confuſion 
during the Fir, 1 omit the .Vulgar fort, to 
whom it one while repreſents their Great- 
Grandfires, riſen out of their Graves in their 
Shrowds, another while #ob-Goblins, SpeFres 
and Chimera's bat even amongtt Sonldiers (a 
ſort of men over whom, of all others, it 
ought to have the leaſt Power) how often has 
it converted Flocks of Sheep into armed 
Squadrons, Reeds and Bull-ruſhes into Pikes 
and Launces, Friends into Enemies, and the 
French White into the Red Croſles of Spain ! 
When Morſienr de Bourbon took the City of 
Rome, an Enſign who was upon the: Guard at 
the Bourg Sr. Pierre, was feiz'd with ſuch a 
G 2 Fright 


Virg, En; 
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Fright upon the firſt Alarm, that he threw 
himſelf out at a Breach with his Colours upon 
upon his Shoulder, and ran directly upon the 
Enemy, thinking he. had retreated toward the 
inward Defences of the City, and with much 
ado, ſeeing Monſieur de Bourbor's, People, 
who thought it had been a Sally upon them, 
draw up to receive him, at laſt came to him- 
falf, and ſaw his Error ; and then facing a- 

ont, he retreated full ſpeed thorough the 
ſame Breach by which he had-gone out; but 
Not till he had firſt blindly advanc'd above 
three hundred. Paces into the open Field. Ir 
did not however fall out fo well with Captain 
Julius his Enſign at the time when St. Paul 
was taken from us by the Count De Bures 
and Monſieur dx Rex, for he, being ſo aſto- 
niſh'd with Fear, as to throw himſelf and 
his Fellows out at a Skyt-gate, was immediate- 
ly cut to pieces by the Enemy; and in the 
ſame Siege it was a very memorable Fear, that 
fo ſeiz'd, contracted, and froze up the Heart 
of a young Gentleman, that he ſunk down 
ſtone dead in the Breach, without any man- 
ner of Wound or Hurt at all. The like 
Madneſs does ſometimes puſh on a whole Mul- 
titude; for in one of the Encounters that Gere 
manicus had with the Germans, two great Par- 
ties were ſo amaz'd with Fear, that they ran 
two oppoſite ways, the one and the other to 


the ſame place, from which either of them ' 


had fled before. Sometimes it adds Wings to 
the Heels, as in the two firſt, and ſometimes 
nails them to the Ground, and fetters wn 
rom 
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from moving;as we read of the Emperour Theo- 
philus, who in a Battel he loſt againſt the Aga- 
rens, was ſo aſtoniſh'd and ſtupified, that he 


had no Power to fly; adeo pavor etiam auxilia ny oy. 
formidat, {oO much does Fear dread even the j,;, 


means of Safety ; till ſuch time as /anrel, one 
of the principal Commanders of his Army, 
having jogg'd and ſhak'd him ſo as to- rouze 
him out of his Trance, faid to him, Sir, «sf 
you will not follow me, 1 will kill you : for it is 
better you ſhould loſe your Life, than, by being 
taken, to loſe your Empire, But Fear does then 
manifeſt irs utmoſt Power and Effet, when 
it throws us upon a valiant Deſpair, having 
before depriv'd us of all ſenſe both of Duty 
and Honour, In the firſt pitch'd Battel the 
Romans loſt againſt Hannibal, under the Con- 
ſul Sempronius, a Body of ten thouſand Foot, 
that had taken a Fright, ſeeing no other E- 
ſcape .for their Cowardice,. went, and threw 
themſelves head-long upon the great Battalion 
of the Enemies, which alſo with wonderful 
force and fury they charg'd thorough and tho- 
rough, and routed with a very great ſlaughter 
of the Carthaginjans, by that means purcha- 
ſing an ignominious flight at the ſame price 
they might have done a glorious Victory. The 
thing in the World I am moſt afraid of js Fear, 
and with good reaſon, that Paſſion alone, in 
the trouble of ir, exceeding all other Acci- 
dents. What Affiction could be greater or 
more juſt than that of Pompey's Followers and 
Friends, who, in his Ship, were SpeCtatars of 
that horrid and inhumane murther ? Yet ſo is 

| G3 was, 
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was, that the Fear. of the Egyptian Veſlels 
they ſaw coming to board them, poſleſs'd 
them with ſo great a Fear, that it is obſerv'd 
they thonght of nothing, but calling upon 
the Mariners to make haſte, and by force of 
Oars to eſcape away, till beingarriv'd at Tyre, 
and deliver'd from the apprehenſion of further 
danger, they then had leiſureto turn their 
thoughts to the loſs of their Captain, and to 
give vent to thoſe tears and lamentations that 


the other more prevalent Paſſion had'till then 


ſuſpended, 


Tum pavor ſapientiam onnem mihi ex animo' 
expettorat. 


My Mind with great and ſudden fear oppreſt, 


Was, for the time, of Judgment diſpoſſeſs'd. 


Such as have been well bang'd in ſome Skir- 
miſh, may yet, all wounded and bloody as: 
they are, be brought on again the next day to/ 
charge : but ſuch as have once conceiv'd a 
good ſound Fear of the Enemy, will never be 
made {ſo much as to look him in the Face. 
Such as are in immediate Fear of loſing their 
Eſtates, of Baniſhment, or of Slavery, live'in 
perpetual Anguiſh, and loſe all Appetite and 
Repoſe ; whereas ſuch as are aftually poo, 
Slaves and Exiles, oft-times live as merrily as 
Men in a better Condition : and;ſo many Peo- 
ple, who impatient of the perpetual Alarms 
of Fear, have hang'd and drown'd themſelves, 
give us ſifficiently to underſtand, that it 'is 
more importunate andinſupportable than Death 
It 
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it ſelf. The Greeks acknowledge another kind 
of Fear excceding any we have ſpoke of yet, 
a Paſlion that ſurprizes us without any viſible 
Cauſe, by an impulſe from Heaven ; ſo that 
whole Armies and 'Nations have .been ſtruck 
with it. Such a one was that, which brought 
ſo wonderful a Deſolation upon Carthage, 
where nothing was to be heard' but Voices, 
and Qutcries of Fear, where the Inhabitants 
were ſeen to ſally ont of their Houſes as to an 
Alarm, and there to charge, wound, and kill 
one another, as if they had: been Enemies came 
to ſurprize their City. All things were in 
ſtrange Diſorder and Fury , till with Prayers 
and Sacrifices they had appeas'd their Gods : 
and this is that they call a Panick Terror. 


— 


CHAP. XVII. 


That Men are not to judge of our Flappineſs 
till after Death. 


ſeilicet ultima ſemper Ovid, Met, 
Expeftanda dies homint eſt, dicique beatus, be 3: . 
| Ante obitum nemo ſupremaque funera deber. 


Mens laſt days ſti}I to be expected are, 

E're we of them our Judgments do declare 
Nor can't of any one be rightly faid, | 
That he is happy, till he firſt be dead. 


Fs! one is acquainted with the Story of 
DH, King Creſ#s to this purpole who being 
taken Priſoner by Cyra:, and by him con- 

TRL demn'd 
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demr'd to die, as he was going'to Execution, 
cry*d out, O Solon, Solon ! which being pre- 
ſently reported to Cyrss, and- he ſending to 
enquire of him what it meant, Creſus gave 
him to underſtand, that he now found the 
Advertiſement Solon had formerly given him 
true to his Coſt, which was, That men, how- 
ever Fortune may ſmile upon them, could 
hever be ſaid to be happy, till they had been 
ſeen to pals over the laſt day of their Lives, 
by reaſon ' of the uncertainty and mutability 
of Humane things, which-upon very light and 
trivial occaſions, are ſubject to 'be totally 
chang'd into'a quite contrary condition. And 
therefore it was, that Azeſ#/as tyade anſwer 
to one that was ſaying, what a happy young 
man the King of Perſia was, to come ſo young 
to ſo mighty a Kizgdom; ?Tis true, (ſaid he) 
but neither was Priam unhappy at his years, In 
a ſhort time, of Kings of Macedon, Succeſlars 
to that mighty Alexander, were made Joyners 
and Scriveners at Rome, of 'a T rant of Sicily, 
a Pedant at Corinth, of a Conquerour of one 
half of the World, and Genefal of ſo many 
Armies, a miſerable Suppliant to the raſcally 
Officers of a King of e£gypr, So much the 
prolongation of five or fix Months of Life coſt 
the Great and Noble Pompey, and no langer 
ſince than our Fathers days, Ludovico Forza, 
the tenth Duke of Millan, whom all Italy had 
ſo long truckled under, was ſeen to die a 
wretchzd Priſoner at Loches, but not till he 
had liv'd ten Years in Captivity, which was 
the worlt part of his Fortune. The _— 
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of all Queens, Widow to the greateſt King M77, We 
in -Exrope, did ſhe not come to die by the® 


t Scots, 


hand of an Executioner ? Unworthy and bar- 


barous Craelty ! and a thonſand more Exam- 


Ples there are of the ſame kind; for, it ſeems, 
that as Storms and Tempeſts have a Malice to 
the proud, and overtow'ring heights of our 
lofty Buildings, there are alſo Spirits above 
that are envious of the Grandeurs here below. 


Uſque adeo res. humanas vis abdita quedam 
Obrerit, & pulcros Faſces, ſevaſque ſecures 
Proculcare ac ludibrio ſib; habere videtur. 


By which it does appear, a Power unſeen 
Rome's awful Faſces, and her Axes keen 
Spurns under foot, and plainly does deſpiſe, 
Of humane Power the vain Formalities. 


And it ſhould ſeem alſo that Fortune ſome- 
times lies in wait to ſurprize the laſt Eour of 
our Lives, to ſhew the Power ſhe has in a 
Moment to overthrow what ſhe was ſo many 
Years In building, making us cry out with La- 
berius, Nimirum bac die nna plus vixi, mihi 
quam vivendum fuit, | have liv'd longer by 
this one day than 1 ought to have done. And 
in this Sence, this good Advice of Solon may 
reaſonably be taken; but he being a Philoſo- 
pher, with which ſort of Men the Favours and 
Diſgraces of Fortune ſtand for nothing, either 
to the making a Man happy or unhappy, and 
with home Grandeurs and Powers, Accidents 
of Quality, are upon the Matter indifferent : 
I am apt to think that he had ſome farther 
F-66506 Ai m, 
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go 
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Aim, and that his meaning was, that the 
very Felicity, of Life it ſelf, which de- 
pends upon the Tranquility and Content- 
ment of a welkdeſcended Spirit , and the 
Reſolution and' Aſſurance of a welkorder'd 
Soul, onght never to be attributed to any 
Man, till he has firſt been ſeen to play the: 
laſt, and doubtleſs the hardeſt att of his Part, 
becauſe there may be Diſguiſe and Difimula- 
tion in all the reſt, where theſe fine Philoſo- 


. Phical Diſcourſes are only put on; and where 


Accidents do not touch us to the Quick, they 
give us kaſure to maintain the fame ſober 
Gravity z but in this laſt Scene of Death, 
there is no more counterfeitipg, we muſt 
ſpeak plain, and muſt diſcover what there I . . 
of pure and clean in the bottom: - 


Lnctet., 3+ Nam vere voces tum demum pettore ab imo 


Ejiciunttr, & eripitnr perſona, manet res. 


Then then at laſt Truth iſſues from the Heart, 
The Vizor*s gone, we aft our own true part. 


Wherefore. at this laſt all the other Actions 
of our Life ought | to be tryed and ſifted. *Tis 
the Maſter-day, 'tis the day that is: judge of 
all the reſt, 'T:s the Day( ſays one of the An- 
cients) that ought to be judge of all my foregoing 
Years, To Death do 1 refer the Eſſay of the 
Fruit of all my Studies. We. ſhall then ſee 
whether my Diſcourſes came only from my 
Mouth, or from my Heart. I have ſeen many 
by their Death give a good or an ill Repute 
to their whole Life. Scipio, the, Father-1n- 
Jaw of Pompey the great, indying well, wip'd 
away 
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away the ill Opinion, that till then every one 
had conceived of hint. - Epazvinondas being 
ask'd which of the three he had in greateſt 


eſteem, Chabrias,  [phicrares, os himſelf; Yow: 


muſt firſt ſee us die (laid he) before that Queſtion 
can be reſolu'd: and'in trath, he would infi- 
nitely wrong that great Man, who would 
weigh him wwhont the Hononr and Grandeur 
of his End. God Almighty has order'd: all 
things as It has beſt pleas'd hin: But I have in 
my time {cen three of the moſt execrable Per- 
ſons that ever F knew in aH manner of abomi- 
mble living, and the moſt infamous. to: boot, 
who all dyed a very regular Death, and in all 
Circumſtances compogd even to Perfettion. 
Fhiere are! brave, and fortunate Deaths. I 
have: ſten Death cut the Thread of the Pro- 


gre of 2 prodigious Advancement, and im: 


the height” and Flower of its encreaſe of a cer- 


tain Perſon, with ſo glorious an end, that in 


my Opinion his Ambitious, and generons De» 
ſigns had nothing in them fo high and great 
as their Interruption ; and hearriv*d, with» 
out compleating his courſe, at the Place to 
which his Ambition pretended, with greater” 
Glory, than he could himſelf either thope' or 
deſire, and anticipated by h's Fall the Name: 
and power to which he aſpir'd, by perfefting 
his Career. In the Judgment 1 make +of 
another Man's Life, 1 always obſerve how-he 
carried himſelf at his Death; and the: prin- 
cipal Concern I have for my own, is, that I 
may die hdndſomly, that is, patiently; and 
without noiſe. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Fhat to fludy Philoſophy, is to learn to die. 


Icero ſays, That to Fludy Philoſophy is no- 

thing but to prepare a Man's ſelf to die. 
The: reaſon of which is, becauſe / Study and 
Contemplation do in ſome ſort withdraw from. 
us, and deprive us of our Souls, and employ 
it ſeparately from the Body, which is a Kind 
of Learning to die, and a: reſemblance of 
Death; or elſe becauſe all the Wiſdom ard 
reaſoning in the World, does in the end con- 
clude in this Point, to teach us:not to fear to 
die. - And to ſay the Truth, either our Rea- 
ſon does groſly abuſe us, or it-ought to: have 
no other. Aim but our Contentment only, nor 
to endeayour any thing but in Sym;to make us 
live well, and, as the Holy Scripture ſays, at 
our Eaſe. All the Opinions of the World a- 
gree in this. That Pleaſure is our end, 
though we make uſe of divers means to attain 
unto it, they would otherwiſe be rejected at 
the firſt motion; for who would give [Ear to 
him that ſhould propoſe Aﬀfiction and- Miſery 
for his end? The Controverſk&s and Diſputes 
of the Philoſophical SeCts upon this Point are 
merely verbal, Tranſcurramus ſolertiſſimas nu- 
g&s, Let us skip over thoſe learned and ſubtle 
Fooleries and Irifles ; there 'is more in 
them of Oppoſition and Obſtinacy than is con- 
ſiſtent with ſo ſacred a Profeſſion +. but what 
kir.d of Perſon ſoeyer Man takes upon him ta 


perlo- 
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perſonate, he over-mixes his own part with 
it; and let the Philoſophers all ſay what they 
will, the main thing at which weall aim, even 
in Virtue it ſelf, is Pleaſure. Ir pleaſes me to 
rattle in their Ears this Word, which they ſo 
nauſeate to hear; and if it ſignifie ſome ſupream 
Pleaſure and exceſſive Delight, it is more due 
to the Aſſiſtance of Virtue than to any o- 


ther Aſſiſtance whatever. This Delight , | 


for being more. gay, more ſinewy, more ro- 
buſt, and more manly, is only to be more ſe- 
riouſly voluptuous, and we ought to give it 
the Name of Pleaſure, as that which is more 
benign, gentle, and natural, and not that of 
Vigour, from which we have deriv'd it: the 
other more mean and ſenſual part of Pleaſure, 
- if it could deſerve this fair Name, it ought 
to be upon the Account of Concurrence, and 
. Not of Privilege ; I find it leſs exempt from 
Traverſes and Inconveniences, than Vertue it 
ſelf; and beſides that, the Enjoyment is more 
momentary, fluid, and frail; it has its Watch- 
ings, Faſts, and. Labours, even to. Sweat and 
Blood z and moreover, has particular to it 
ſelf ſo many ſeveral ſorts of ſharp and wound- 
ing Paſſions, and ſo ſtupid a Satiety attend- 
ing it, as are equal to the ſevereſt Penance. 
And we miſtake to think that Difficulties 
ſhould ſerve it for a Spur, anda ſeaſoning to 
its Sweetneſs, as in Nature one Contrary is 
quickned by another, and to ſay when we 
come to Vertue, that like Conſequences and 
Difficulties overwhelm and render it auſtere 
and jnacceſlible; whereas, much more _ 
than 
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than in Volaptuouſneſs, they enable, ſharpen, 
and heighten the Perfect and divine Pleaſure 
they procure us. He renders himſelf unwor- 
thy of it who - will 'counterpoiſe his Expence 
with the Fruit, and does neither underſtand 
the Bleſſing, nor how to uſe it. Thoſe who 
Preach to us, that the queſt of it is craggy, dif- 
ficult, and painful, but the Fruition pleaſant 


_ and grateful, what-do they mean by that but 


to tell us that it is always unpleaſing ? The 
moſt perfeCt have been ford to content them- 
ſelves to aſpire unto it, and toapproach it on- 
ly without cver poſleſling it. But they are de- 
ceiv'd, and do not take notice, that of all the 


' Pleaſures we know, the very Purſuit - is 


pleaſant. - The Attempt ever reliſhes of the 
quality-of the thing to which it is direCted, 
for it is a good part of, and conſubſtantial 
with the Effect. | The Felicity and Beati- 
tude that glitters in Vertue, ſhines throngh- * 
out all her Apartments and Avenues, even 
to the firſt Entry, and utmoſt Pale and Li- 
mits. Now of all the Benefits that Vertue 
confers upon us, the -Contempt of Death is 
one of the preateſt, as the means that ac- 
commodates Humane Life with a ſoft and ea- 
fie Tranquillity, and gives us a pnreand plea- 
fant Taſte of Living, without which all other 
Pleaſure would be extin; which is the Rea- 
fon why all the Rules by which weare-to live, 
centre and concur in this one Article. And 
altho they all inlike manner with-one conſent 
endeavour to teach ns alfo to deſpiſe Grief, 
Poyerty, and the other Accidents 'to which 
humane 


i. 
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humane Life by its own Nature and Conſtitu- 


tion, is ſubjeCted, it is not nevertheleſs with. 


the ſame Importunity, as well by reaſon the 
fore-named Accidents are not of ſo great ne- 
cellity, the greater part of Mankind paſling 
over their whole Lives without ever knowing 
what Poverty is, and ſome without Sorrow 
or Sickneſs as Xenophilus the Muſician, who 
livd a hundred-and ſux Years in a perfeC&t and 
continual Health; as alſo becauſe, at the 
worſt, Death can, whenever we pleaſe, cut 
ſhort, and put an end to all theſe Inconyeni- 
ences. But as to Death, it is inevitable, 


Onmes eodem cogimur, ommun 
Werſatur Urna; ſerius, ocyus 
 Sors exitura, 0s in eteruum 

Exilium impoſutura Cymbe. 


We all are toone Voyage bound-.; by tarn, 
Sooner or latter, all muſt to the Urn : 

When Charon calls aboard we mult not ſtay, 
But to eternal Exile ſail-away. 


And conſequently, if it frights us, 'tis a per- 
petual Torment, and for which there is no 
Conſolation nor Redreſs, There is no way 
by which we can poſlibily avoid it, it commands 
all Points of the Compaſs ; we may continual- 
Iy turn our Heads this way and that, and pry 


abont as in a ſuſpeCted:Country, que quaſi ſax- Cicero de 
am Tantalo ſemper impendet, but-it, like Tanta- finth, 1. 7, _ 


lus his Stone, hangs oyer us. Our Courts of 
Juſtice often -ſend back condemn'd Criminals 
to be executed upon the Place where the Fatt 
Was 


Horat, [:2. 
_OdeÞ 
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was committed, but carry them to all fine Hou- 
ſes by the way,, and prepare for them the beſt 
Entertainment: you can, 


— #0n Sicula Dapes 
Dulcem elaborabunt ſaporem : 

Non Avium, Cithareque cantus 
Somnum reducent. 


= the taſts: of ſuch as theſe 
Choiceſt Sicilian Dainties:cannot pleaſe, 
Nor yet of Birds, or Harps the Harmonies: 
Once charm aſleep, or cloſe their watchfal 
(Eyes. 
do you think they could reliſh it? and that 
the fatal end of their Journey being continually 
before their Eyes, would not alter and deprave 
their Palate from taſting theſe Regalio's ? 


Clad, Audit iter numeratque dies ſpatioque viarnm 
Metitur vitam, torquetnr peſte futnr a. 
He time and ſpace computes, by length of 
(ways 
Sums up the number of his few ſad days, 
And his ſad thoughts, full.of his fatal doom, 
Can dream of nothing but the blow to 
| (come, 


The end of our Race is Death, *tis the ne- 
ceſſary ObjeCt of our aim, which if it fright 
us, how is it poſſible to adyance a ſtep with- 
-out a Fit of an Ague? the Remedy the Vul- 
gar uſe, is not to think on't: but. from what 

| brutiſh ſtupidity can they derive ſo grofs- a 
blindneſs? They muſt bridle the Aſs by' the 


Tail. 
| Qui 
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i capite ipſe ſuo inſtitnit veſtigia retro; 

Hs who the order of his ae hes laid 
To light and natural motion retrograde; 
'tis no wonder if he be often trap'd in the Pit- 
fall. They. uſe to fright People with the very 
mention of Peath; and many croſs themſelves, 
as it were the name of the Devil; and be- 
cauſe the making a mans Will is in reverence 
to dying, not a man will be perſwaded to 
take a Pen in hand to that purpoſe, till the 


Phyſician has paſs'd ſentence upon him, and 
totally given him over, and then betwixt 


Lucret;l.4; 


Grief and Terror, God knows in how fit a - 


condition of Underſtanding he is to do it, 
The Romans, by reaſon that this poor ſylla- 
ble Death was obſery'd to be ſo harſh to the 
Ears of the People, and the ſound ſo ominous z 
had found out a way to ſoften and ſpin it 
out by a Poriginefs, and inſtead of pronoun- 
cing bluntly, ſuch a one is dead, to ſay, ſuch 
a one has liv'd, or ſuch a one has ceas'd to liue ; 
for, provided there was any mention of Life 
in the Caſe, though paſt, ir carried yet ſome 
ſound'of Conſolation. And from them it is 
that we have borrow'd our expreſſion of the 
late Monſieur ſuch and ſnch a one. Peradven- 
ture .( as the Saying 1s )) the term we have 


liv'd is worth our money. I was born betwixt The Ay: 
eleven and twelve a clock in the Forenoon thor's 


the laſt of February 1533. according to our 
Computation, beginning the Year the firſt of 
January, and it is now but juſt fifteen days 
finceI was compleat nine and thirty years old; 
I make account to live at keaft as many —_ 


birch, 
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Os, 13. 


In the mean time, to trouble a-mans-felf with 
the thought of a thing ſo. far of, is: a ſenſleſs 
Foolery. But what? Young and Old die af- 
ter the very ſame. manner, and-no one departs 


' ont of Life otherwiſe, than if he had but juſt 


before enter'd into it; neither is any ſo old 
and decrepid, who has heard of Methuſalem, 
that does not think he has yet twenty years 
of Conſtitution good at leaſt. Fool that thou 
art, who has aflur'd unto thee the term-of 
Life ? Thou dependſt upon Phyſicians Tales 
and Stories, but rather conſult: Experience, 
and the fragility of hamane Nature: for, ac- 
cording to the common courſe of things, *tis 
long {ſince that thou livd'ſt by extraordinary 
Favour. Thou haſt already out-liv*d the or- 
dinary term of Life, and that it is fo, reckon 
up thy Acquaintance, how many more - have 
died before they arriv*d at thy Age, than have 
attain'd unto it, and of thoſe who 'have en- 
nobled their Lives by their Renown, taks but 
an Account, and I dare lay a Waper, thou 
wilt find more who have dyed before than af- 
ter five and thirty years of age. Ir is full both 
of Reaſon and Piety too, to take Example by 
the Humanity of Jeſus Chriſt. himſef, who 
ended his Life at three and thirty years. The 
greateſt man, that ever was no more than a 
man, Alexander, died alſo at the ſame Ape. 
How many ſeveral ways has Death to ſurprize 
us ? 


Quid quiſque vitet, nunquam homus ſatis 
 Cantum eſt jn horas, | 


Man 
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Man fain would ſhun, but 'tis not in his Power | 
T*evade the dangers of each threatning hour. 


To omit Fevers and Pleurifies, who would + Henry tt 
ever have imagin'd that a Duke of Britanny of France, 
ſhould be prelſs'd to death in a Crowd, as that running 
Duke was at the entry of Pope Clement into 284inſt = 
Lyons? Have we not ſeen one of our * Kings It 
kill'd at a Tilting, and did not one of his An- 2. pijtjp 
ceſtors die by the juſtle: of a Hog? e/chy- the eldeſt 
ls, being threatned with the fall of a houſe, {0nofLew- 
was to much purpoſe ſo circumſpeCt to avoid [: ne 


og rae” Groſs, the 
that danger, when he was knock'd och* head ,oh.Kking 


\ by a Tortoiſe-ſhell falling out of an Eagles of France, 


Talons in the Fields. Another was choak'd 
with a Grape-ſtone; an Emperour kilPd with 
the ſcratch of a Comb in combing, his Head. 
eEmilins Lepidus, with a ſtumble at his own 
threſhold, and Aufidius with a juſtle againſt 
the door, as he entred the Council Chamber. 
And betwixt the very Thighs of Women , 
Cornelins Gallus the Pretor, Tigillings Captain 
of the Watch at Rome, Ludovico Son of Guida 
de Gonzaga Marquis of Mantua, ard (of worſe 
example) Spenſippas, a Platonick Philoſopher, 
and one of our Popes, The poor Judge Bebj- 
#5, Whilſt he repriv'd a Criminal for eight 
days only, was himſelf condemn'd to death, 
and his own day of Life was expir'd. Whilf 
Caius Julins the Phyſician was anointing the 
Eyes of a Patient, Death clos'd his own; and, 
if I may bring in an Example of my own 
Bloud ; A Brother of mine, Captain St. Mar- 
tin, a young man, of three and twenty years 

2 old, 
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Horace, 


old, who had already given ſufficient teſtimo= 
ny of his Valour, playing a match at Tennis, 
receiv'd a blow of a Ball a little above his 
right Ear, which, though it was without any 
manner of ſign of Wound, or depreſſion of the 


_ Skull, and though he took no great notice of 
' It, nor ſo much as ſate down to repoſe him- 
ſelf, he nevertheleſs died within five or fox 


hours after, of an Apoplexy occaſion'd by that 
blow. Which ſo frequent and common Ex- 
- amples paſling every day before our Eyes, 
how is it poſſible a man ſhould diſingage him. 
ſelf from the thought of Death ; or avoid 
fanſying that it has us every moment by the 
Collar ? What matter is it, you will ſay, which 
way it comes to paſs, provided a man does 
not terrifie himſelf with' the expectation ? 
For my part, I am of this mind, that if a man 
could by any means ayoid it,tkough by creeping 
under a Calves skin, I am one that ſhould not 
be aſhamed of the ſhift: all I aim at is, to paſs 
my time pleaſantly, and without any great Re- 
roach, and the Recreations that moſt contri- 
ute to it, I take hold of, as to the reſt,as little 
glorious and exemplary as you would deſire. 


AELCEIIEY | pretulerim aelirus iner ſque videri, 


Epift2.1.2. Dam mea deleftant mala me, vel deniq, fallant, 


Quam ſapert, & ringi. 
A Fool, or Coward, let me cenſur'd be, 
Whilſt either Vice does pleaſe, or cozen me, 
Rather, than be thought wiſe, and feel the 
_ Of a perpetual aking, anxious Heart. (ſmart 
But 'tis folly to think of: doing any thing that 
: Way 
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way. They go, they come, they gallop and 
dance, and not a word of Death. All this is 
very fine, but withall, when it comes either 
to themſelyes, their Wives, their Children, 
or Friends, ſurprizing them at unawares, and 
unprepar'd, then what torment, what out- 
cries, what madneſs and deſpair! Did you 
ever ſee any thing ſo ſubdu'd, fo chang'd and 
ſo confounded ? A man muſt therefore make 
more early tryal of it; and this brutiſh negli- 
could it poſlibly lodge in the Brain of 

ny man of Senſe ( which I think utterly 
impoſſible) ſells us its merchandize too 
dear. Were it an Enemy that could be avoi- 


- ded,l would then adviſe to borrow Arms even 


of Cowardize it ſelf to that effect : but ſeeing 

it is not, ahd that it will catch you as well fly- 

ing, and playing the Poltron, as ſtanding to't 

likea man of Honour. 
Nempe & fugacem per ſequitur virum, Idem I. 3. 
Nec parcit imbelis ye a 
Poplitibus timidoque tergo. 


No ſpeed of foot prevents Death of his prize, 
He cuts the Hamſtrings of the man that flies; 
Nor ſpares the tender Stripling's back,does ſtarc 
T” out-run the diſtance of his martal Dart. 


And ſeeing that no temper of Arms is of 
proof to ſecure us, 


te licet ferro, cautus ſe condat, & ere Propert.l.2, 
Mors ramen incluſum protr ahet inde caput, Eleg. 17, 
alias 16. 


Shell thee with Steel or Braſs, advis'd by dread 
Death from the Gask will pull thy cautious 
Hgad, H 3 let 
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let us learn bravely to ſtand onr ground, and 
fight him. And to begin to deprive him of 
the greateſt Avantage he has over us, let us 
take a way quite contrary to the common 
courſe. Let us diſarm him of his Novelty and 
Strangeneſs, let us converſe, and be familiar 
with him, and have nothing ſo frequent in our 
thoughts as Death ; Let us upon occaſions re- 
preſent him in all his moſt dreadful ſhapes to 
our imagination ; at the ſtumbling of a Horſe, 
at the falling of a Tile, at the leſt prick with 
a Pin, let us preſently conſider, and ſay to our 
ſelves, Well, and what if it had been Death 
it ſelf? and thereupon let us encourage and 
fortifie our ſelves. Let us evermore amidſt 
our jollity and Feaſting, ſet the remembrance 
of our frail condition before our Eyes, never 
ſuffering our ſelves to be [o far tranſported 
with our Delight, but that we have ſome in- 
tervals of reflz&ting upon, and conſidering 
how many ſeveral ways this Jollity of ours 
tends to Death, and with how many dangers it 
threatens It. 
after this manner, who in the height of their 
Feaſting and Mirth, cans'd a dried Skeleton of 
a Man to be brought into the Room to ſerve 
for a Memento to their Guelts. 


Omnem cred: diem tibi diluxiſſe ſupremum, 
Grata ſuperveniet, que non ſperabitur hora. 


Think every day, ſoon as the day is paſt, 

Of thy Lives date, that thou haſt liv*d the laſt ; 

The next day's joyful Light thine Eyes ſhall 

As unexpected, will more welcome be, (lee, 
Where 


7 


The Egyptians were wont to do . 
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Where Death waits for us is uncertain; let. 


us every where look for him. The Premedi- 


tation of Death is the Premeditation of Li- 
berty; who has learnt to die has forgot to 
There is nothing of Evil in Life, for 
him who rightly comprehends, that Death is 
no Evil: to know how to die delivers us from 
all Subjeftion and Conſtraint. Panlns e/Emylius 
anſwer'd him whom the miſerable King of 
Macedon, his Priſoner, ſent to entreat 'him 
that he would not lead him in his Triumph, 
Let bim make that Requeſt to himſelf. In truth, 
in all things, if Nature do not help a little, it 
is very hard for Art and Induftry to perform a- 
Il amin my own Nature 
not melancholick, but thoughtfull ; and there is 
nothing I have more continually entertain'd my 
ſelf withall thin the Imaginations of Death, e- 
venin the gayelt and moſt wanton time of my 


ſerve, 


ny thing to purpoſe. 


Age. - | 
Jucundum cum etas fl ride ver ageret. 
Of flarid Age in the-moſt pleaſant Spring, 


In the Company of Ladies, and in the 
height of Mirth, ſome have perhaps thought me 
polleſs'd with ſome. jealouſte, or meditating 
upon the Uncertainty of ſome imagin'd Hope, 
whilſt I was entertaining my ſelf with the Re- 
membrance of ſome one ſurprizd a few days 
before with a burning Fever of which he died 
returning from an Entertainment ' like this 
with his Head full of idle Fancies-of Love.and 
Jollity, as mine was then, .and that for ought 

H 4 I knew 


Catulus, 
Num. 69, 
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** I knew the ſame Deſtiny was attending me. 
Fucret, l3, Jam faerit, neg poſt unquam revocare licebit. 


But now he had a Being amongſt Men, 
Now gone, and ner to be recall'd agen. 


Yet did not this Thought wrinkle my Fore- 
head any more than any other. It is impoſlible 
but we muſt feel a ſting in ſuch Imaginations 
as theſe at firſt ; but with often revolving 


them ina Man's Mind, and having them fre- 


quent in our Thoughts, they at laſt become ſo 
familiar as to be no trouble at all : otherwiſe, 
I for my Part ſhould be in a perpetual Fright 
and Frenzy; for never Man was ſo diſtruſtful 
of his Life, never Man ſo indifferent for its 
Duration. Neither Health, which I have hi- 
therto ever enjoyed very ſtrong and vigorous, 
and very ſeldom interrupted, does prolong, 
nor Sickneſs contraft my Hopes. Methinks 1 
ſcape every minute, and it eternally runs in 
my Mind, that what may be done to morrow 


- may he done to day. Hazards and Dangers 


do, in truth, little or nothing haſten our end ; 
and if we conſider how many more remain 
and hang over our Heads, beſides the ac- 
cident that 'immediately threatens us, we 
ſhall find that the Sound and the Sick, thoſe 
that are' abroad at' Sea, and thoſe that fit 
by the Fire, thoſe who are engag'd in Battle, 
and thoſe who fir idle at -home, are the one as 
near it as the other : Nems altero fragilior eſt: 
nemo #1 craſtinum ſus certior, No Man is more 
frail than another: no more certain of the mor» 
7; Ee 2 n- MAE Be el : IOW. 
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row. For any thing I have to do before I 
die, the longeſt leiſure would appear too 
ſhort, were it but an Hours Buſineis I had 
to do. A Friend of mine the other day tar- 
Ring over my Table-Book, found in it a Ademo- 
randum of ſomething I -would have done after 
my Deceaſe, whereupon I told him, as it 
was really true, that thongh I was no more 
than a League's diſtance only from my own 
Houſe, and merry and well, yet when that 
thing came into my Head, I made haſte to 
write it down there, becauſe I was not certain 
to live till I came home. As a man that am e- 
ternally brooding over my own thoughts, and 
who confine them to my own particular Con- 


cerns, I am upon the matter at all hours as _ 


well prepar'd as I am ever like to be, and 
Death, whenever he ſhall come, can bring no- 
thing along with him I did not expect long be- 
fore, We ſhould always (as near as we can) 
be booted and ſpurr'd, and ready to go, and 
above all things to take care at that time to have 
no buſineſs with any one but a man's felt: 


Quid brevi fortes jaculamur evo 


' Multa ? 
Why cnt'ſt thou out ſuch mighty Work, 
vain man ? " (poor ſpan? 


Whoſe Life's ſhort dates compriz'd in one 


Horat. 1. 2. 
Ode 16, 


For we ſhall there find work enough to'do, - 


without any need of. Addition ; One com- 
plains, more than of Death, that he is thereby 
prevented of a glorious Vidtory ; another, 
x that 


. 
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that he maſt die before he has married his 
Daughter, or ſettled, and provided for his 
Children ; a third ſeems only troubled that he 
muſt loſe the ſociety of his beloved Wife ; a 
fourth, the converſation of his Son, as the 
incipal Concerns of his Being. For my part, 
am, thanks be to Gad, at this inſtant an ſuch 
a condition, that I am ready to dillodge,when- 
ever it ſhall pleaſe him, without any manner 
of regret. 1 diſengage my ſelf throughout 
from all Worldly Relations, my leave is ſoon 
taken of all but my ſelf. Never did any one 
prepare to bid adieu tq the World more abſo- 
lutely and-purely, and ts ſhake hands with all 
manner of Intereſt in it, than I expeC to do, 
The deadeſt Deaths are the beſt. 


—— == miſer,; 0 miſer, (aint) omni ademit 
Una dies infeſia mihi tat premia vite ; 


Wretch that I am (they cry) one fatal day 
So many joys of Lite has ſnatch*d away. 


And the Builder, 


m— manent (dit 11.) opera interrupta, mineque 
Murorum ingentes, aquataque machina Celo. 


Stupendious Piles (ſays he) negleCted lie, 
And Tow'rs whoſe Pinacles do pierce the Sky. 


A man mnſt deſign nothing that will require 
ſo much time to the finiſhing, or at leaſt with 
no ſach paſſionate deſire to ſee it brought.to 


Perfeftion. Weare born to alian. 
| Cum 


* 
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When Death ſhall come, he me will doubt- 
leſs find . 
Doing of ſomething that I had defign'd. 


I would always have a man to be doing, and, 
as much as in him lies, to extend, and ſpin 
out the Offices of life; and then let Death 
take me planting Cabages, but without any 
careful thought of him, and much leſs of my 
Garden's not being finiſhed. I ſaw one die, 
who at his laſt gaſp ſeed to be concern'd at 
nothing ſo much, as that Deſtiny was about to 
cut the taread of a Chronicle Hiſtory he was 
then compiling, when he was gone no farther 
than the fifreenth or ſixteenth of our Kings. 


Illud in his rebus non addunt, mee t1bi earum 
Fam deſtderinm rerum, ſuperinſrdet una. 


They tell us not that dying we've no more 
\ The ſame deſires and thoughts that heretofore. 


We are to diſcharge our ſelves from theſe vul- 
gar and hurtful Humours and Concerns. To 
this purpoſe it was, that men firſt appointed 
the places of Sepulture, and Dormitories of 
the dead, near adjoyning to the Churches, and 


Ovid Amor. 
lib. 2. Eleg, 


IO, 


Lucyet. l. 2, 


in the moſt frequent places of the City, to ac- . 


cuitom ( ſays Lycxrgns) the common People, 
Women and Children, that they ſhould not be 
ſtartled at the fight of a dead Coarſe; and to 
the end, that the continual Objects of Bones, 
Graves, Monuments, and Funeral Obſequies 
ſhould put us in Mind of our frail condition. 


| Qnin« 
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ainetiam exhilarare viris convivia cede 
Mos olim, & miſcere epulis ſpeftacula dira 
Certatum ferro,, ſepe & ſuper ipſa cadentum 
Pocula, reſperſis non yarco ſanguine menſts. 


(Feaſts 
"Twas therefore that the Ancients at their 
With tragick Objects us'd to treat their Gueſts, 
Making their Fencers with their utmoſt ſpite, 
Skill, Force, and Fury, in their preſence fight, 
Till ftreams of Blood of thoſe at laſt muſt fall, . 
Daſh'd o'er their Tables, Diſhes, Cups and all. * 


And as the Egyptians after their Feaſts were 
wont to preſent the Company with a great 
Image of Death, by one that cry'd out to 
them, Drink and be merry, for ſuch ſhalt thou 
be when thou art dead; fo it is my Cuſtom to 
have Death not only in my Imagination, but 
continually in my Mouth ; neither is there any 
thing of which I am ſo inquiſitive , and de- 
light to inform my ſelf, as the manner of mens 
Deaths,their Words, Looks, and Geſtures ; nor 
any places in Hiſtory I am fo intent upon ; and 
it is manifeſt enough, by my crowding in Ex- 
amples of this kind, that I have a particular 
fancy for that Subject. If I were a Writer of 
Books, I would compile a Regiſter with a 
Comment of the various Deaths of men, and 
it could not but be uſeful, for who ſhould 
teach men to die, would at the ſame time 
teach them to live. Dicearchus made ane, to 
which he gave that Title z but it was deſfign'd 
for another, and leſs profitable end. Perad« 
venture ſome one may object, and ſay, Fr. 

. 


—_— 
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the - pain and terror of dying indeed does {6 
| infinitely exceed all manner of imagination, 
that the beſt Fencer will be quite out of his 
Play when it comes to the Puſh: but let them 
ſay what they will, to premeditate is doubt- 
leſs a very great Advantage ; and beſides, is 
it nothing to come fo far, at leaſt, without 
any viſible Diſturbance or Alteration ? But 
moreover, Nature her ſelf does aſliſt and en- 
courage us. If the Death be ſudden and vio- 
lent, we have not leiſure to fear; if other- 
wiſe, I find, that as I engage further in my 

Diſeaſe, I naturally enter into a certain lo 
ing, and diſdain of Life. I find I have much 
more ado to digeſt this Reſolution of dying 
when I am well in Health than when ſick lan- 
guiſhing of a Feyer ; and by how much I have 
leſs to do with the Commodities of Life, by 
reaſon I even begin to loſe the uſe and Plea- 
ſure of them, by ſo much I look upon Death 
with leſs Terror and Amazement ; which 
makes me hope, that the further I remove 
from the firſt, and the nearer I approach to 
the latter, 1 ſhall ſooner ſtrike a bargain, and 
with leſs Unwillingneſs exchange the one for 
the other. And, as I have experimented in 
other Occurrences, that, as Ceſar ſays, things 
often appear greater to us at diſtance than 
near at- hand, 1 have found, that being well, 
I have had Diſeaſes in much greater Horror 
than when really afflicted with them. The Vi- 
gour wherein I now am, and the Jollity and 
Delight wherein I now live, make the con- 
trary Eſtate appear in ſo great a diſproportion 
ro 


' 
| 


| 
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Corn.Ga Ih, 
vel potius 
Maximian. 


Eleg. 1: 


ro my preſent condition, that by Imagination I 
magnifie and make thoſe inconveniences twice 
greater than they are, and apprehend them to 
be much more troubleſome, than I find them 
really to be, when they lie the moſt heavy up- 
on me, and | hope to find Death the ſame. 
Let us but obſerve in the ordinary changes and 
Declinations our Conſtitutions daily ſuffer, how 
Nature deprives us of all ſight and ſenſe of our 
bodily decay. What remains to an old man 
of the vigour of his Youth and better days ? 


Heu ſenibus vite portio quanta manet ? 
” 


Alas, to men, of youthful Heat bereft, 
How ſmall a Portion of Life is left ? 


Ceſar, to an old weather-beaten Souldier of 
his Guards, who came to ask him leave that 
he might kill - himſelf, taking notice of his 
wither'd Body, and decrepid motion, plea- 
ſantly anſwer'd, Thou fanfieſt then that thou 
art yet alive. Should a man fall into the Aches 
and impotencies of Age, from a ſpritely and 
vigorous Youth on the ſudden, I do not think 
Humanity capable of enduring ſuch a change: 
but Nature, leading us by the hand, an eaſie, 
and 3s it were, an inſenſible pare, ſtep by ſtep 
conducts ns to that miſerable condition, and 
by that means makes it familiar to us, ſo that 
we perceive not, nor are ſenſible of the ſtroak 
then, when our Youth dies in ns, though it be 
really a harder Death, than the final Diffolu- 
tion of a languiſhing Body, which is only the 


' Death. of old Age; foraſmuch as the Fall is 


not 
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not ſo great from an uneaſie Being to none at 
all, as it is from a fpritely and florid Being to 
one that is unweildy and Painful. The Body, 
when. bow'd beyond its natural ſpring of 
Strength, has leſs 'Force either to riſe with, 
or ſupport a Burthen; and it is with the Soul 
the ſame, and therefore it is,. that we are to 
raiſe her up firm and ereC@t againſt the Power 
of this Adverſary : for as it is impoſlible ſhe 
ſhould ever be at reſt, or at Peace within her 
ſelf, whilſt: ſhe ſtands in fear of it ; ſo if ſhe 


once can aſlure her ſelf, ſhe may boaſt (which. 


is a thing as it were above Humane Condition) 
that it is impoſlible that Diſquiet, Anxiety, or 
Fear, or any other Diſturbance, ſhould inbahir, 
or have any Plice in her. 


Non vultus inftantts tyrann 
HMente quatit folida, neque Aufter 
Dux iaquieti turbidus Aarie, 

. Wee fulminantis magna Jouts manus. 


A Soul well ſettled is not to, be ſhook 

With an incenſed Tyranyy threatning Look 

Nor can loud Avſter once that Heart diſmay, 

The ruffling Prince of ſtormy Ara; 

Nor yet th' adyanced hand of:mighty Jove, 

Though charg'd with Thunder, ſuch a Tem- 
per move. 


She is then become Sovereign of all her Luſts 
and Paſhons, Miftreſs of Neceſſity, Shame; 
Poverty, 'and- all the other Injuries of Foer- 
tune. Let ns therefore, as many of us as can, 
get' this Advantage, which -is the true and 
fovereign- Liberty here on -Earth, and that 

| tortifies 
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fortifies us wherewithal to defie Violence 
and Injuſtice, and to contemn Priſons and 
| Chains: 


| in Manicis, & 

Hor. 1. x, Compedibus, ſevo te ſub cuſtode tenebo. 

Epiſt, 16. Ipſe Deus ſomul atque volam, me ſolvet, opinor, 
Hoc ſentit, moriar : mors ultima linea rerum eſt. 


With rugged Chains P11 load thy Hands and 
And to a ſurly Keepet thee commit; (Feet; 
Why let him ſhew his worſt of Cruelty, 

God will, I think, tor asking, ſet me free : 
Ay, = he thinks Pll die; that Comfort 

_ brings, 
For Death's the utmoſt Line of Humane 
things, *' 


Thecon.  Ovr very Religion it ſelf has no ſurer hu- 
rempr of Mane Foundation than the Contempt of Death. 
Death a Not only the Argument of Reaſon invites us 
certain to itz for why ſhould we fear to loſe a 


oofficls thing, which being loſt, can never be miſs'd 


gion, 


OY 
— — INES —— 
_ = 


— -- - — _ 


ned by ſo many ſorts of Death, is it not infi- 
nitely worſe eternally to fear them all, than 
once to undergo one of them? And what 
matter is it when it ſhall happen, ſince it is 
once inevitable? To him that told Socrates, 
the thirty Tyrants have ſentenc'd thee to Death ;; 
and Nature them, ſaid he. What a ridiculous 
thing it is to trouble and afflict our ſelves, 
about taking the only Step that is p = celiver 
us from all Miſery and Trouble? As our 
Birth brought us the Birth of all things, ſo in 

our 


—— > —— —————W» -— =o ig <> CeO oe —_—_ 
w—_ © > >_ > ” — 


— — > Den ee 


or lamented ? 'but alſo ſeeing we are threat- 


— — 
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our Death is the Death of all chings included. 
[1 And therefore to lament and take on, that 
þ we ſhall not be alive a hundred Years hence, 
is the ſame Folly as to be ſorry we were not 
alive a hundred Years ago. Death is the 
beginning of another Life. So did we weep, 
and ſo much ir coſt us to enter into this, and 
{ ſo did we put off our former Veil in entring 
+ iIntoit. Nothing can be grievous that is but 
once, and is it reaſonable ſo long to fear a 
thing that will ſo ſoon be diſpatclvd? Long 
Life and ſhort, are by Death made all one; 
for there is no long, nor ſhort, to things 
that are no more. Ariſto:le tells us, that 
there are certain little Beaſts upon the Banks 
of the River Hyparis, that never live above 
a day: they which die at eight of the Clack 
in the Morning, die in their Youth, and 
thoſe that die at five in the Evening, in their . 
extreamelt Age: which of us would not laugh 
to ſee this Moment of Continuance put into 
the conſideration of Weal or Woe?- The 
moſt, and the leaſt of ours in compariſon of 
Eternity, or yet to the Duration of Moun- 
tains, Rivers, Stars, Trees, and even of ſome 
Animals , is no leſs ridiculous. But Nature 
compels us to it; Go owt of this World, ſays 
t ſhe, as you entcr'd into it ;, the ſame Paſs you 
made from Death to Life, without Paſſion or 
Fear, the ſame, after the ſame manner, repeat 
from Life to Death. Your Death is a part of 
the Order of the Univerſe, ?tis a part of the 
Life of the World. 


— Inter 
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Lucret.l,2, —— Inter ſe mortales mutua vivunt, 
Et quaſi eur ſores vitai lampada tradunt. 


A!lding Mortals amongſt themſelves by turns do live, 


ro the &- ard Life's bright Torch to the next Runner 
theman | 


Games, gLVE. 
wherein ; . 
thoſe that rn a Race carried Torches in their Hands ; and the 


Race being done, deliver'd chem into the Hands of thoſe who were 
ro run next. 


Tis the Condition of your Creation ; Death 
is a part of you, and whilſt yon endeavour 
to evade 'it, you avoid your ſelves. This 
very Being of yours that you now enjoy is 
equally divided betwixt Life and Death. The 
day of your Birth is one days advance towards 
the Grave. EE 


% 


Senec. Her. Pr ima, que Vitam dedit, bora, carpfit. | 


_ 99:3- The Hour that gave of Life the benefit, 
Did alſo a whole Hour ſhorten it. 


Manil, aft, Naſcemes morimur, finiſque ab origine pender. 


4 As we are born, we die, and our Life's end 
Upon our Life's beginning does depend. 


All the whole time you live you: purloin from 
Life, and live at the expence. of Life it ſelf, 
the perpetual work of our whole Life is but 
to lay the foundation of Death; you are in 
Death whilſt you live, becanſe you till are 
after Death, when you are no more alive. Or 
if you had rather have it ſo, you are dead af- 
_ ter Life, but dying all the while you _—; 
| an 
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and Death handles the dying much more rudely 
than the dead. If you have made your profic 
of Life, you haye had enough of ir, go your 
way ſatisfied. | 


Cur non nt plenns vite conviva recedis. ' Tucret; 1.3; 


Why ſhould'ſt thou not go like a full gorg'd 
Gueſt, 
Sated with Life, as he is with a Feaſt ? 


If you have not known how to make the beſt uſe 
of it, and if it was unprofitable to you, what 
need you care. to loſe it, to what end would © 
you deſire longer to keep it ? 


cur amplius addere queris (omne? fhid, 
Rurſum quad pereat male & ingratum occidat 


And why renew thy time, to what intent 
Live or again a Life that was ill ſpent? 


Life in it ſelf is neither good nor evil, it is 
the Scene of good or evil, as you make ir ; 
| and, if you have liv*d a day, you have ſeen 
all ; One day is equall, and like to all other 

days; there is no other Light, no other Shade, 
this very Sun, this Moon, theſe very Stars, 
this very Order and Revolution of things, is the 
| ſame your Anceſtors enjoy'd, and that ſhatl 

alſo catertain your Poſterity. 


Non alinm videre patres, aliumve nepotes Lucret. vel 


_ Your Grandfires ſaw no other things of old, 
Nor ſhall your Nephews other things behold. 
| 2 And 


ſ 
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And come the worſt that can come, the diſtribu- 
tion and variety of all the Afts of my Comedy, 
is perform'd ina Year. If you have obſerv'd 
the Revolution of the four Seaſons, they com- 
prehend, the Infancy, Youth, Virility, and 


- old Age of the World. The Year has play'd 


Lucret,l. 3. 


Incretl.3. 


his part, and knows no other way, has no new 

Farce, but muſt hegin and repeat the ſame a» 

gain; it will always be the ſame thing. 
Verſamur ibidem, atque inſumus uſque. 


Where ſtill we plot, and ſtill contrive in vainz 
For in the ſame ſtate ſtill we do remain, 


VirgGewg: Atque in ſe ſua per veſtigia volvitnr annus. 
2 


By its own footſtepts led, the Year doth bring 
Both ends together in an annual Ring. 


.” ol / 
Time is not reſoly'd to create you any new 
Recreations. 


Nam tibi preterea quod machiner, inveniam ; 
Quod placeat, nihil eſt: eadem funt omnia ſemper. 


More pleaſures than are made Time will not 
frame, 
For to all times, all things ſhall be the ſame. 


Give place to others, as others have given 
place to you. Equality is the Soul of Equity. 
Who can complain of being comprehended in 
the ſame Deſtiny wherein all things are. in- 
voly'd? Beſides, live as long as you can, you 
{hall by that nothing ſhorten the ſpace you are 
to lie dead in the Grave; *tis all to no pur- 

| * poſe; 


> 
—— 
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Poſe ; you ſhall be every whit as long '1n the 
condition you ſo much fear, as if you had di- 

ed at Nurſe. 

licet quotvis, vivendo vincere ſecla, Ihidem. 
Mors eterna tamen, nibilominus illa manebit. 


 Andlivye as many Apes as you will, 
Death ne'ertheleſs ſhall be eternal ſtil]. 


And yet I will place you in ſuch a condition 
as you ſhall have no reaſon to be diſpleaſed ; 


In vera neſcis nullam fore morte alium te Ilidem. 
' Nui poſſit vivus tibi te lugere peremptum. 

Stanſque jacentem. 
When dead, aliving ſelfthou canſt not have 
Or to lament, or trample on thy grave. 


Nor ſhall you ſo much as wiſh for the Life 
you are ſo concern'd about. 


Nec ſibj enim quiſquam tum ſe vitamgq; requirit, n;gem, 
Nec deſiderium noſtri nos afficit "ullum. 

Life, nor our ſelves we wiſh in that Eſtate, 

Nor Thoughts of what we were at firſt create. 


Death were leſs to be fear'd than nothing, 
if there could be any thing leſs than nothing, 


— to mortem minus ad nos efſe putandum, ,;, 
Sz minus efſe poreſt quam quod nihil eſſe videmus. ; 
If leſs than nothing any thing can ſhew, (ſo. 
Death then would both appear, and would be 


Neither can it any way concern you, whether 
you are living or dead: living, by reaſon that 
I 3 you 


_ - ——{ d. adi adds DA odio. ati B+ —_—— > —_— - - -” 
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you are ſtill in being ; dead, hecauſe you are 
no more, Moreover, no one dies before his 
Hour; and the. Time you leave behind was no 
more yours, than that was lapg'd, and gone 
before you came into the World ; nor does it 
any more cancern you. 


Ibidem, Reſpice enim quam nil ad nos anteaita Vetuſtas 
Temporis eterni fuerit. 


Look back and tho Times paſt eternal were, 
In thoſe before us yet we had no ſhare, 


Where-ever your. Life ends it is all there 
neither does the Utility of living conſiſt in the 
length of days, but in the. well husbanding 
and improving of Time, and ſuch an one may 
have been who has longer continued in the f 
World than the ordinary Age of Man ; that { 
has yer liv*d but a little while. Make uſe of 
Time while it is preſent with: you. It de; 
p2nds npon your, Will, and not upon the num- 
ber of Days, to have a ſnfficient length of Life. | 
Is it poſſible you can imagine never to arrive | 
at the Place towards which you are continually \ 
going? and yet there is no Journey but hath 
its end, But if Company will'make it more 
pleaſant, or more eaſje to you, does nat all the 
World go the ſelf ſame way ? 


Bidem, ——— 017114 te vita perfuntta fequentur, 
When thoy art dead, let this thy Comfort he, 
That all the World, by turn, muſt follow thee. 
Does not all the World dance the ſame Brawl 
that you do? Is there any thing that does nor 
graw 
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grow old as well as you ? A thouſand Men, a 
thouſand Animals, and athouſand other Crea- 
tures, die at the ſame Moment that you expire. 


Nam nox nulla diem, neque noftem aurora ſe- rymy, 1, 


cuta eſt, 
Que non audierit miſtos vagitibus egris 


Ploratus mortis comites, & funeris atri. 


No _ ſucceeds the Day, nor Mornings 
Light 

Riſes to chaſe the ſullen Shades,of Night, 

Wherein there is not heard the diſmal Groans 

Of dying Men, mix'd with the woful moans 

Of living Friends, as alſo with the Cries 

And Dirges fitting fun'ral Obſequies. 


To what end ſhould - you endeavour to a- 
void, unleſs there were a poſlibility to evade 
it? you have ſeen Examples enough of thoſe 
who have received ſo great a benefit by Dy- 
ing, as thereby to be manifeſtly deliver'd from 
infallible Miſeries:; but have you Talkte with 
any of thoſe who have feared a Diſadvan- 
tage by it? It muſt therefore needs be very 
fooliſh to condemn a thing you neither ex- 
perimented in your own Perſon, nor by that 
of any other. Why ( ſays Nature) dolt thou 
complain of me and Deſtiny ? Do we do 
thee any wrong ? Is it for thee to govern us, 
or for us to diſpole of thee ? Though perad- 
venture thy Age may not be accompliſh'd, 
yet thy Life is, A Man of low Stature is as 
much a man as a Gyant; neither Men, nor 
their Lives, are meaſur'd by the Ell. Chiron 

I ; retus'd 
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refusd to be immortal, when he was acquaint- 
ed with the Conditions under which he was 
to enjoy it; by the God of time it ſelf, and 
its Duration, his Father Saturr. Do but ſe- 
riouſly conſider how much more inſupport- 
able an immortal and painful Life would be 
to man than what I have already deſign'd 
him. If you had not Death to eaſe you of 
your Pains and Cares, you would eternally 
curſe me for having depriy 'd you of the Be- 
nefit of Dying. I have, *cis true mix'd a lit- 
tle Bitterneſs with it, to the end, that ſeeing 
of what Conveniency and Uſe it is, you might 
not too greedily and indiſcreetly ſeek and 
embrace it: and that you might be ſo eſta- 
bliſh'd in this Moderation, as neither to nau- 
ſeate Life, nor have an. Antipathy for dying, 
which I have decreed 'you ſhall once do, 1 

have temper'd the bne' and the other betwixt 
Pleaſure and Pair: and 'twas I that firſt tavght 
Thales, the moſt eminent” of: all your Sages, 
that to Live and to Die Were indifferent ; 
which made him very wiſely! anſwer him who 
ask'd him, Why then he did not'die? becauſe 
(lays, he) it is indifferent. © The Elements of 
Water, Earth, Fire, and Air, and* the-other 
Parts of this Creation of thine, are no more 
the Inſtruments of thy Liſe than' they afe of 
thy Death. Why doſt thou fear thy alt day, 
it contributes no more to thy diſſolution than 
every one of the reſt? The laſt Step'is not'the 
cauſe of laſſitude, it does but confeſs it. Every 
Day travels towards Death,the laſt only arrives 


at it, Thele are the good Leſſons our Mother 


Nature 


alan IRE _ 
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Nature teaches. | have often confider'd with 
my ſelf whence it ſhould proceed, that in 
War the Image of Death, whether we look 
npon it as to our own particular danger, or 
that of another, ſhould withour Compariſon 
appear leſs dreadful than at home in our own 


Houſes, ( for if it were not fo, it would be- 


an Army of whining Milk-ſops) and that be- 
ing (till in all Places the ſame, there ſhould 
be notwithſtanding much more Aſſurance in 
Peaſants, and the meaner ſort of People, than 
others of better Quality and Education : and 
' do verily believe, that it is thoſe terrible Ce- 
remonies and Preparations wherewith we ſer 
it out, that more terrifie us than the thing ir 
ſelf; a new quite contrary way of living, 
the Cries of Mothers, Wives and Children, 
the Viſits of aſtoniſh'd and afflicted Friends, 
the Attendance of pale and blubber'd Ser- 
vants, a dark Room ſet round with burning 
Tapers, our Beds -environed with . Phyſicians 
and Divines; in ſum, nothing but Ghoſtlineſs 
and Horror round abour us, render it fo for- 
midable, that a Man almoſt fanſies himſelf 
dead and buried already. Children are afraid 
even of thoſe they love beſt, and are beſt ac- 
quainted with, when diſguiſed in a Vizor, 
and ſo are we; the Vizor mnſt be removed 
as well from Things as Perſons; which being 
taken away, we ſhall find nothing underneath 
but the very ſame Death that a mean Servant, 
or a poor Chamber-maid, died a day or two 
ago, withont any manner of Apprehenſion or 
Concern. Happy therefore is the Death thar 

| deprivcs 
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Axiom, 
Scholaſt, 
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deprives us of the leiſure to prepare things 
requiſite for this unneceſlary Pomp, a Pomp 
that only renders that more terrible which 
ought not to be fear'd, and that no Man up- 
on Earth can poſlibly avoid. 


CHAP. XX. 
Of the Force of Imagination. 


Ortis imaginatio generat caſum, A ſtrong 


Imagination begets Accident , ſay the 
School-men. - I am one of thoſe who are moſt 
ſenſible of the Power of Imagination : Every 
one is juſtled, but ſome are overthrown by it. 
It has a very great Impreſſion upon me ; and 
I make it my Buſineſs to avoid wanting force 
to refiſt it. I could live by the ſole help of 
healthful and jolly Company. - The very fight 
of anothers Pain does materially work npon 
me, and1 naturally uſurp the Senſe of a third 
Perſon to ſhare with him in his Torment. A 
perpetual Cough in another tickles my Lungs 
and Throat. I more unwiliingly viſit the ſick 
] love, and am by Duty intereſted to look 
after, than thoſe I care not for, and from 
whom I have no expeCtation. 
on of the Diſeaſe I am concern'd at, and lay 
it too much to heart, and donot at all won- 
der that. Fancy ſhould diſtribute Fevers, and 
ſometimes kill ſuch as allow too much Scope, 
and are tqo willing to entertain it. Simon 

: Thamas 


I take poſleſſi- - 
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Thomas was a great Phyſician of his time: | 
remember, that hapning one day at Tholoyze to 
meet him at a rich old Fellows Houſe, who 
was troubled with naughty. Lungs, and dif- 
courſing with his Patient about the method 
of his Cure; he told him, that one thing 
which would be very condacing to it, was, to 
give me ſuch Qccaſion to be pleaſed with his 
* Company, that I might come often to ſee him, 
by which means, and by fixing his Eyes up- 
on the Freſhneſs of my Camplexion, and his 
Imagination upon the Sprightlineſs and Vi- 
gour that glowed. in my Youth, and poſſe 
ſing all his Senfes with the flouriſhing. Age 
wherein I then was, his Habit of Body might 
peradventure be amended, but he forgot to 
ſay that mine at the ſame time might be made 
worſe. Gallus YVibius fo long cudgelFd his 
Brains to find out the Eſſence and Motions 
of Folly, till by the Inquiſition, in the end 
he went direQly out of his Wits, and ro ſach 
a Degree, that he- could never after recover 
his Judgment; and he might brag that he was 
become a Fool by too much Wiſdom. Some 
there. are who thorough Fear - prevent the 
Hangman ; like him whoſe Eyes being un- 
bound to have his Pardon read to him, was 
found ſtark dead upon the Scaffold, by the 
Stroak of Imagination. We ſtart, tremble, Imagida- 
turn pale, and-bluſh, as we are variouſly tion occa- 
mov'd by Imagination; and being a-bed, feel 1975 Di 
our Bodies agitated with its Power to that py, 
degree, as even ſometimes to Expiration, And 
hoyling Youth when faſt aſkep ,* grows ſo 

warm 


"ou 
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Ovid. 


warm with Fancy, as in a Dream to ſatisfie 
amorous Deſires. » 


Lucret.l,q, Ut quaſi tranſaitis ſepe omnibus rebus, profundant 


Fluminis ingentes fluttus veſtemque cruentent. 


Who fanſie gulling Lyes, his enflamed Mind 
Lays his Loves Tribute there,where not deſign'd. 


Although it be no new thing. to ſee Horns 
grown in a Night on the Fore-head of one that 
had none when he went to Bed ; notwithſtand- 
ing, what befell Cyppus, a noble Roman, is ve- 
Ty memorable ; wha having one day been a ve- 
ry delighted SpeRator of a Bull-baiting, and 
having all the night dreamt that he had Horns 
on his Head, did by the Force of Imagination, 
really cauſe them to grow there. - Paſſion 
made the Son of Creſus to ſpeak, who was 
born dumb, by that means ſupplying him with 
ſo neceſſary a Faculty, which Nature had de- 
ny'd him. - And Antiochus fell into a Fever, en- 
flamd with the Beauty of S:ratonifſa, too deep- 
ly imprinted in his Soul. Pliny pretends to 
have ſeen Lucius Croſſitizs, who from a Wo- 
man was turn'd into a Man upon her very 
Wedding day. Pontanus, and others, report 
the like Metamorphoſes that in theſe latter 
days have hapned in caly, and through the ve- 
hement Deſire of him and his Mother 


Vota puer folvit, que famina voverat Iphis. 


Iphis, a Boy, the Vow defray'd 
That he had promigd when a Maid. 


My ſelf paſſing by YViery le Franceis, a 
Town in Champagne, ſaw a Man, the Biſhop of 
> Soiſſons 
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Soifſons had in Confirmation, call'd German, 
whom all the Inhabitants of the Place had 
known to be a Girl till two and twenty Years 
of Age, calld Mary. He wasat the time of 
my being there very full of Beard, Old, and 
not Married, who told - us, that by ſtraining 
himſelf in a Leap, his male Inſtruments came 
out; and the Mzids of that Place have to this 
day a Song, wherein they adviſe one another 
not to take too great Strides, for fear of being 
turn'd into Men, as Mary German was. It is 
no wonder if this fort of Accident frequently 
* happen; for if Imagination have any Power in 
ſuch things, it is ſo continually and vigorouſly 
bent upon this SubjeZt, that to the end ic 
may not ſo often relapſe into the ſame 
Thought, and Violence of . Deſire, it were 
berter once for all to give theſe young Wen- 
ches the. Things they long for. Some ſtick 
not to attribute the Scars of King Dagoberr, 
and St. Francis, to the Force of Imaginati- 
on; andit is ſaid, that by it Bodies will ſome- 
times be removed from their Places; and Cel- 
ſus tells us of a Prieſt whoſe Soul would, be ra- 
viſh'd into" ſuch an Ecſtaſie, that the Body 
would, for a long time remain without Senſe 
or Reſpiration. St. Auguſtine makes mention of 
another, who, upon the hearing of any lamen- 
table or doleful Cries,would preſently fall into 
a Swoon, and be ſo far out of himſelf, that it 
was in vain to call, hollow in his Ears, pinch, 
or burn him, till he voluntarily came to him- 
ſelf ; and then he would ſay that he had heard 
Voices as it were a-far off, and did feel when 

they 
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they pinch'd and burn'd him: and to prove 
that this was no obſtinate Diffimulation 1n de- 
fiance of his Senſe of Feeling, it was manifeſt, 
that all the -white be had neither Pulſe nor 
Breathing. "Tis very probable, that Viſions, 
Exchantments, and al! extraordinary Effects 
of that Nature,-derive their Credit principal- 
ly -from the Power of Imagination, working 
and making its chiefeſt Impreſſion upon vulgar 


and more eafie Souls, whoſe Belief is fo ſtrange» 


ly impos'd upon as to think they fee what they 


. do nat. I am not ſatisfied, and make a very , 
great Queſtion, Whether thoſe pleaſant Liga- 


tures with which this Age of onrs is ſo fetter'd, 
and there is almoſt no other Talk, are not 
mere voluntary Impreflions of Apprehenſion 
and fear ; for I know by experience, in the 
Caſe of a particular Friend of mine, one for 
whom [ can be as Reſponſible as for my ſelf, 
and a Man that cannot poffibly fall under any 
manner of Suſpicion of inſufficiency, and as 
little of being enchanted, who having heard 
a Companion of his make a Relation of an 
unuſual Frigidity that ſurpriz'd him at a very 


- unſeaſonable time, being afterwards himſelf 


engag'd- upon the fame Account, the Horror 


of the former Story on a ſadden ſo ſtrangely 


_ poſleſs'd his Imagination, that he ran the ſame 


Fortune the other had done; and from that 
time forward ( the ſcuryy Remembrance 
of his Diſaſter running in his Mind , and 
ryrannizing over him ) was extreamly ſub- 
ject to- Relaſpe into the ſame Misfortune. 
He found ſome Remedy, however, for 
this 
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this Inconvenience , by himſelf franckly con. 
feſfing , and declaring before-hand to the 
Party with whom he was to haye to do, the 
SabjeCtion he lay under, and the Infirmity he 
was SubjeCt to, by which means the Conten- 
tion of his Soul was in ſome fort appeagd ; 


and knowing that now ſome ſuch Misbeha- 


yviour was expected from him, the Reſtraint 
upon thoſe Faculties grew leſs, and he leſs 
ſuffer'd by it, and afterwards, at ſuch times as 
he could be in no ſuch Apprehenſion, as not 
being about any ſuch AE ( hi ghts be- 
ing then diſengag?d and fre his Body 
being in its true and natural Eſtate) by cau- 
ſing thoſe Parts to be handled and. communi- 
cated to the Knowledge of others, he was at 
laft totally freed from that vexatious Infirmity. 
After a Man has once done a Woman right, 
he is never after in danger of- misbehaving 
himſelf with that Perſon, unleſs upon the ac- 
count of a manifeſt and inexcuſable Weakneſs. 


| Neither is this Diſaſter to be fear*d, but in 


Adventures where the Soul is ovyer-extended 
with Deſire or Reſpect, and eſpecially where 
we meet with an unexpeted Opportunity 


' that requires a ſudden and quick Diſpatch; 


and in thoſe Caſes, there is no poſſible mheans 
for a Man always to defend himſelf from ſuch 
a Surprize as ſhall put him damnably- out 
of Countenance. And yet [1 have known 
ſome, who have ſecured themſelves from 
this Miſchance by coming half ſated elſe- 
where, purpoſely to abate the ardour of his 
Fury ;z and others, who by being _ 
n 
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find themſelves leſs impotent by being leſs 
able; - and particularly one, who found an 


. Advantage by being aſſur'd by a Friend of 


his, that. he had a Counter-charm againſt cer- 
tain -Enchantments 'that- would defend him 
from this Diſgrace. The Story it ſelf is not 


much amiſs, and therefore you ſhall have it. 


A Count of a very” great Family, and: with 


' whom I had the Honour to be very famili- 


arly intimate, being Married to a very fair 
Lady, who had formerly been pretended to, - 
anl impo ely courted by one who was 


Invited to} preſent at the Wedding : all 


his . Friends were in very great Fear, but 
eſpecially. an old Lady his 'Kinſwoman, who 
had the ordering of the Solemaity, and in 
whoſe Houſe it was kept, ſuſpeCting his Ri- 
val would, in Revenge, offer foul Play; and 
procure ſome of theſe kind of Sorceries to 
put a Trick upon him; which Fear ſhe alſo 
communicated to me, who, to comfort her, 
bad her not trouble her ſelf, but relie upon 


' my Care. to prevent or fruſtrate any ſuch De- 


ſigns. Now. 1 had, by chance, about me a 
certain flat Plate of Gold whereon were gra- 


| ven ſome Ccaleſtial Figures; 'good to prevent 


Frenzy occaſion?d by the Heer of the Sun, or 
for any Pains of the Head, being applied to 
the Suture ; where, that it might the better 
remain firm, It was ſowed to a Ribban to be 
tyed under the Chin, A Foppery Cozen-Ger- 
man to this of which I am ſpeaking, was by 
Jaques Pelletier, who liv'd in my Houſe, pre- 
ſented to me for a ſingular Rarety, and a _ 

- ) 
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of Sovereiga Vertue. I had a fancy to make 

ſome uſe of this Knack, and therefore private- 

ly. told the Count, that be mighr poſlibly rua 

the ſame Fortune other Bridegrooms had ſome= 

times done z eſpecially ſome Perſons being in 

the Houſe, who no doubt would be glad to do 

him ſuch a Courteſie, but let him boldly goto 

Bed, for I would do him the Office of a Friend, 

and if need- were, would not ſpare a Mira- 

cle that it was in my Power to do, provided 

he would engage to nie, upon his Honour, 

to keep it to ; himſelf; and only when they 

came to bring him his Cawdle, if Matters had x cyftoni 

"not gone well with him, to give me ſuch a in France 

Sign, and leave the reſt to me. Now he had *o bring. 

bis Ears {o batter'd, and his mind ſo prepoſ- **< Bide: 

ſe'd with the eternal Tattle of this Bugneſs, E041. "7 

that when it came to'c he did teally find him- cthemiddle 

ſelf tied with the Trouble of his imagination, of the 

and accotdingly at the time appointed gave rene 

me the Sign. Wheretpon, I whiſper'd him in qj,,njghe 

the Ear, That he ſhould riſe nnder Pretence | 

of putting us out of the Room, and after a 

jeſting manner pull my Night-gowsaftom my 

Shoulders, throw it over bis own, and there 

keep it till he had perform'd what | had ap- 

pointed him- to do, which was, that when 

we were all gone out of the Chamber he 

ſhould withdraw to make Water , ſhould 

three times repeat ſuch and ſich Words, and 

as often do ſuch and ſuch Actions: that at 

every of the three times he ſhould tie the ' 

Ribban I put into his Hand about his Middle, 

and be ſure- to place _ Medal was faſtned 
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to it (the Figures in ſuch a Poſture ) exattly 
npon his Reins, which” being done, and ha- 
ving the laſt of the three times ſo well girt 
and faſt tied the Ribban that it could neither 


. untie nor ſlip from its Place, let him conft- 


dently return to his Buſineſs, and withall not 
to forget to ſpread my Gown upon the Bed, 
ſo that it might be ſure'to cover them both. 
Theſe ridiculous Circumſtances are the main 
of the Effet, our Fancy being fo far ſeduc'd, 
as to believe, that ſo ſtrange and uncouth 
Formalities muſt 'of neceſſity proceed from 
ſome abſtruſe Science. Their Inanity gives 
them Reverence and Weight. However, cer- 
tain it is, that my Figures approv'd themſelves 
more Yenerean than Solar, and the fair Bride 
had no reaſon to complain. Now I cannot 
forbear to tell you, it was a ſudden Whimſey, 
mix'd with a little Curioſity, that made me 
do a thing ſo contrary to my Nature; for: I 
am an Enemy to all ſabtile, and counterfeit . 
Aftions, and abominate all manner of Fraud, 
though it be but for Sport; for though the 
Attion may not be wicked in it ſelf, yet *tis 
done after a wicked manner. Amaſis King 
of e/Zgypt,married Laodicea a marvellous beau- 
tiful Greek Virgin, who, tho famous for his 
Abilities elſewhere found himſelf quite ano- 
ther Man with his Wife, and could by no 
means enjoy her; at which he was ſo enrag'd, 
that he threatned to!kill her, ſuſpeCting her 
to be a-Witch. As *tis uſual'in things that 
conſiſt in Fancy ; ſhe put him upon Devotion, 
who haying accordingly made his Vows to 

Venus, 


{ 
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Venus, he found himſelf divinely reſtor'd the 
very firſt Night after his Oblations and Sd- 
crifices. Now in plain truth, Women are to 
blame, to entertain us with that diſdainful, 
coy,and angry Countenance they commonly do, 
which extinguiſhes our Vigour, as it kindles 
our Deſire ; which made the Daughter-in-Law 
of Pythagoras to ſay, That the Woman who goes 
to Bed to a Man, mu#t put of her Modeſty with 
ber Petticont, and put it on again with the ſame. 
The Soul of the Aſſailant being diſturb'd with 
many ſeveral -Alarms, is eaſily aſtoniſh'd, and 
ſoon loſes the Power of Performance; and 
whoever the Imagination has once pur this 
Trick upon and confounded with the Shame of 
It, (and ſhe never does it but at the firſt Ac- 
quaintance, by reaſon Men are then more ar- 


dent and eager, and alſo at this firft Account _ 


a Man gives of himſelf, he is much more ti- 
morous of miſcarrying ) having made an ill 
Beginnings he enters into ſuch Indignation 
and Deſpite at the Accident, as will in fol- 
lowing Opportunities be apt to remain, and 
continue him in the ſame Condition. As to 
what concerns Married People, having the 
Year before them (as we ſay) they ought ne- 
ver to compell, or ſo much as to offer ar the 
Feat, if they do not find themſelves very rez- 
dy : and it is better indecently to fail of hand- 
ſelling the Nuptial Sheets, and of paying 
the Ceremony due to the Wedding-night ,, 
when a Man percelves himſelf full of Agitation 
and *Frembling, expecting another opportu- 
nity at'a better and more private Leiſure, 
RK 2 when 
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when ' his Fancy ſhall be better compos'd , 
than to make himſelf perpetually miſerable , 
for having misbehay'd himſelf, and being bat- 
fled at the firſt Aſſault. Till poſicſſion be ta- 
ken, a man that knows himſelf ſubject to this 
Infirmity , ſhould leiſurely and by degrees 
make ſeveral little tryals and light offers , 
without obſtinately attempting at once to 
force an abſolute conqueſt over his own mu- 
tinous and indiſpos'd Faculties ; ſuch as know 
their members to be naturally obedient to 
their deſires, need to take no other care but 
only to counterplot their Fancy. The indocile 
and rude liberty of this ſcurvy Member, is ſuf- 
ficiently remarkable, by its importunate, un- 
roly, and unſeaſonably tumidicy and impati- 
ence, at ſuch times as we have nothing for it to 
do, and by its- more unſeaſonable._ ſtupidity 
and diſobedience,” when we ſtand molt in need 
of his Vigour, ſo imperiouſly conteſting the 
Authority of the Will, and with ſo much obſti- 
nacy denying all ſolicitation. both of Hand 
and Fancy. And yet though his Rebellion is fo 
univerſally complain'd of, and that proofs are 
not wanting to condemn him, if he had never- 
theleſs fee'd me to plead his Cauſe. 1. ſhould 
peradventure bring the reſt of his fellow-mem. 
bers into ſaſpicion of complotting this miſ- 
chief againſt him, out of pure envy at the im- 
portance, and raviſhing pleaſure particular to 
his Employment, ſo as to have by Confedera- 
Cy arm'd the whole World againft him, by 
walevolently charging him alone with: their 
common offence. For let -any one conlider, 

| whether 
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whether there is any one Part of our Bodies 
that does not often refuſe to perform its Of- 
fice at the Precept of the Will, and that does 
not often exerciſe its FunCtion in defiance of 
her Command. They have every one of them 
proper Paſſions of their own, that rouze and 
awake, ſtupifie and benumb them, without 
onr-Leave or Conſent. How often do the 
involuntary motions of the Countenance diſ- 
cover our inward Thoughts, and betray our 
moſt private Secrets to the Knowledge of the 
Standers by? The fame Cauſe that animates 
this Member, does alſo, without our Know- 
ledge, animate the Lungs, Pulſe, and Heart, 
the fight of a pleaſing Obje&t imperceptibly 
diffofing: a-Flame through atl our Parts with 
a febrifick' motion. Is there nothing but 
theſe Veins and muſcles that ſwell, and flag 
without the Conſent, not only of the Will, 
but even of our Knowledge alſo? We do not 
command our Hairs to ſtand an end, nor our 
Skin tohiver either with Fear or Deſire. Ihe 
Hands. often' conuey themſelves to Parts to 
which wedo not-dirttt them. The Tongue will 
be interdiCt, and the Voice fometimes ſuffo- 
cated when we know not how to help ir. 
When we have nothing to eat, and would wil- 
-lingly forbid it, the Appetite of Eating and 
Drinking does not for all that forbear to ſtir 
up'the Parts that are ſubjefted to it, no more 
. Nor leſs than the other Appetite we were 
ſpeaking of, and in like manner does as un. 
ſeaſonably leave us. The Veſſels that ſerve to 
Ci'charge the Belly have their proper Dilata- 
K 3 tions 
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guſtine urges, of having ſeen a Man who could * 
command his Back-fide to diſcharge as often 
together as he pleas'd, and that Fives does 
yet fortifie with another Example in his time 
of one that could Fart, in Tune, does nothing 
ſuppoſe any more pure Obedience of that 
Part ; for is any thing commonly more tumul- 
tuary or indiſcreet? To which let me add, 
that I my ſelf knew one ſo rude and ungo- 


| vern'd, as for forty Years together made his 
| Maſter-Vent with one continued and uninter- 


mitted Hurricane, and *tis like will do till he 
expire that way, and vaniſh in his own Smoak. 
And I could heartily wiſh, that I only knew by 
Reading, how oft a Man's Belly, by the De- 
nial of ane ſingle Puff, brings him to the ve- 
ry door of an exceeding painful Death ; and 
that the Emperour, wha gave Liberty to let 
fly in all Places, had at the ſame time given 
us Power to do it. But 'for our Will, in 
whoſe behalf we prefer this Accuſation, with 
how much greater Similitude of Truth may 
we reproach even her her Telf with Mutiny 
and Sedition for her [rregularity and Diſobe- 
dience ? Does ſhe always will what we would 
have her to do ? Does ſhe not often will what 
we forbid her to will, and that to our manifeſt 
Prejudice ? Does ſhe ſuffer her ſelf any 'more 
than any of the other, to be govern'd and di- 
rected by the Reſults of our Reaſon ? vue 
$2 "lll ha 2 "clude, 
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clude, I ſhould move in the Behalf of the Gen- "—_ 


tleman, my Client, it might be conſider'd, 
that in this Fact, his Cauſe being inſeparably 
conjoyn'd with an Acceſlary, yet he is only 
call'd in Queſtion, and that by Arguments 
and Accuſations, that cannot be charg'd, nor 
refle(t upon the other : whoſe Baſineſs indeed 
is ſometimes inopportunely to invite,but never 
to refuſe, and to allure aftcr a tacite and clan- 
deſtine manner; and therefore is the Malice 
and Injuſtice of his Accuſers moſt manifeſtly 
apparent. But be it how it will, proteſtin 

againſt the proceedings of the Advocates an 

Judges, Nature will, in the mean time, pro- 
ceed after her vwn way, who had done but 
well, if ſhe had endow'd this Member with 
ſome particular Privilege. The Author, of 
the ſole immortal Work of Mortals, A divine 
Work according to Szcrates, and of Love, 
Deſire of Immortality, and himſelf an immor- 
tal Demon. Some one perhaps by ſuch an Ef- 
fet of Imagination may have had the good 


luck to leave * that behind him here in France, * Videlicet 
which his Companion who has come after, and *h< Fox. 


behay'd himſelf better, has carried back 
with him into Spain. And that you may ſee 
why Men in ſuch caſes require a mind pre- 
- par'd for the thing they are to do, why do 
the Phyſicians tamper with, . and prepolleſs 
before-hand their Patients credulity with ma- 
ny falſe promiſes of Cure, if not to the end, 
that the effet of imagination may ſupply 
the impoſture and defe&t of their Apozem ? 
They kno very well, that & great Maſter of 
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their Trade has given it under his hand, 


that he has known ſome with whom the very 
ſight of a potion would work : which Exam- 

les of Fancy and Conceit come now into my 
head, by the remembrance of a ſtory was told 
me by a domeſtick Apothecary of my Father's, 
2 blunt Swiſſe ( a Nation not much addifted 
to vanity and lying) of a Merchant he had 
long known at Tholouſe, who being a valety- 
Ginary, and much afflicted with. Fits .of the 
Stone, had often occaſion to take Clyſters, of 
which he caus'd ſeveral ſorts to be preſcrib'd 
him by the Phyſicians, according to the acci- 
dents of his Diſeaſe: one of which being one 
time brought him, and none of the uſual 
forms, as feeling if it were not toq hot, and 
the like, being omitted, he was laid down on 
his Belly, the Syringe put up, and all Cere- 
monies perform'd, injeftion excepted ; after 
which, the Apothecary being gone, and the 
Patient accommodated as if he had really re- 
ceiv'd a Clyſter, he found the ſame operation 
and effeCt that thaſe do who have. taken one 
indeed; and if at any time the Phyſician did 
not find the Operation ſufficient, he would 
uſually give him two or three more after the 
ſame manner. And the Fellow moreover 
ſwore ta me, that to ſave charges ( forthe. 
pay'd as if he had really taken them ) this ſick 
mans Wife, having ſometimes made tryal of 
warm Water only, the effeCt diſcover'd the- 
Cheat, and finding theſe would do no good, 
was fain toreturn to the old way. A Woman 


fanſying ſie had ſwallow'd a pin in a piece of . 


Bread, 
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Bread, cry'd out of an intolerable pain in her 


Throat, where ſhe thought ſhe felt it ſtick : 
but an ingenious. Fellow that was brought ta 
her, ſeeing no outward Tumour nor alteratt- 
on, ſuppoſing it to be only Conceir taken af 
ſome Cruſt of Bread that had hurt her as it 
went down, caus'd her to vomit, and cunning» 
ly, unſeen,: threw a crooked Pin into the Bae 
ſon, which the Waman no ſooner ſaw, but 
believing ſhe had caſt it up, ſhe preſently 
found her ſelf eas'd of her pain. ' 1 my ſelf 
knew a Gentleman, who having treated a 
great deal of good Company at his houſe, 
three or four days after bragg'd in jeſt (for 
there was no ſuch thing ) that. he had made 
them eat of a bak'd Cat; at which, a young 
Gentlewoman, who had been at the Feaſt, 
took {ach a horror, that falling into a violent 
vomitting and a Feyer, there was no pollible 
means to fave her. Even brute Beaſts are alſo 
ſabjeCt te the force of Imagination as well 
as we; as is ſeen by Dogs, who die of grief 
for the loſs of their Maſters, and are ſeen to 
queſt, tremble, and ſtart, as Horſes will kick 
and whinney in their ſleep. Nowall this may 
be attributed tothe affinity and relation betwixt 
the Souls and Bodies of Brutes, but tis quite 
anather thing when the Imagination works up- 
on the Souls of rational men, and not only to 
the prejudice of their own particalar Bodies, 
but of others alſo. And as an infefted Body 
communicates its Malady to thoſe that ap- 
proach, or live near it, as we ſee in the Plague, 
the ſmall Pox,and ſore Eyes that run through 
whole Families and Cities; Dum 


4 
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Ovid.Amv, Dum ſpeftant oculi leſos, leduntur & ipſs : 


L 2, 


| Adult aque corporibus tranſitione nocent. 


Viewing ſore eyes,eyes to be ſore are brought, 


And many ills are by tranſition caught. 


So the Imagination being vehemently agitated, 
darts out Infeftion capable of offending the 
ſtranger Object. The Ancients had an opi- 
nion of certain Women of Scy:hia, that being 
animated and inrag'd againſt any one, they 
kilPd them only with their looks. Tortoiſes 
and Oftriches hatch their Eggs with only look- 
ing on them, which inferrs, that their Eyes 
have in them ſome ejaculative vertue. And 
the Eyes of Witches are ſaid to be dangerous 
and hurcful. | 


Neſcio quis teneros oculus mihi faſcinat agnos, 


- What Eye it is, I do not know, 
My tender Lambs bewitches ſo. 


Magicians are no very good Authority for 
me, but we experimentally ſee,- that Wowen 
impart the Marks of their Fancy to the Chil- 
dren they carry in their Wombs; witneſs her 
that was brought to Bed of a Moor - and there 
was preſented to Charles the Emperour, ard 
King of Bohemia, a Girl from about Piſa,” all 
over rough, and cover'd with Hair, whom her 
Mather faid to be ſo conceiy'd by reaſon of a 
Picture of St John Baptiſt, that hung within 
the Curtains of her Bed. Ir is the ſame with 
Beaſts, witneſs Jacob's ring-ſtreaked and ſpot 


ted- 


[ 
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ted Goats, and Sheep, and the Hares and Par- 
tridges that the Snow turns white upon the 
Mountains. There was at my Houſe a little 
while ago, a Cat ſeen watching a Bird upon 
the top of a Tree, who for ſome time myu- 
tually fixing their Eyes upon one another, the 
Bird at laſt let her- ſelf fall as dead into the 
Cats Claws, either dazled and aſtoniſh'd by 
the Force of her own Imagination,or drawn by 
ſome attraftive Power of the Cat. Such as 
are addifted to the Pleaſures of the Field, 
have, I make no queſtion, heard the Story of 
the Faulconer, who having earneſtly fix'd his 
Eyes upon a Kite in the Air, lay'd a Wager, 
that he would bring her down with the ſole 
Power of his Sight, and did ſo, as it was ſaid ; 
for the Tales | borrow, I charge upon the 
Conſciences of thoſe from whom 1 have them. 
The Diſcourſes are my own, and found them- 
ſelves upon the Proofs of Reaſon, not of Ex- 
perience; to which every one has Liberty to 
add his own Examples: and who has none, 
( the Number and Varieties of Accidents con- 
ſider'd) let him not forbear to believe that 
theſe 1 ſet dawn are enough : and if | do nor 
apply them well, let ſome other do it' for me. 
And alſo in the SubjeCts of which 1 treat, viz. 
of our Manners and Motions, the Teſtimonies 
and Inſtances I produce, how fabulous ſoever, 
provided they are poſlible, ſerve as well as 
the true ; whether ir has really happen'd or no, 
at Rome or at Paris, to Peter or John, tis ſtill 
within the Verge of Poſlibility, and humane 
Capacity, which ſerves me to good uſe, and 
nd ſupplies 
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ſopplics me -with Variety in the things 1 


write. , I ſee, and make my Advantage of it 
as well .in Shadow as in Subſtance; and a» 
mongſt-the varions Examples I every where 
meet with in Hiſtory, I cull out the moſt rare 
and memorable to fit my own Turn. There 
are ſome Authors whoſe only end and Deſign 
it is, to give an Account of things that have 
hapned ; mine, if 1 could arrive unto it, 
ſhould: be to deliver what. may come to paſs, 
There is a juſt Liberty allow'd it the Schools, 
of ſuppoſing and contriving Simile's, when 
they are at aLoſs for them in their own Rea- 
ding: I do not, however, make any uſe of 
that Privilege, and as to that Aﬀair in ſuper» 
ſtitious Religion ſurpaſs all Hiſtorical Autho- 
rity. In the Examples which I here bring in, 
of what I have heard, :read, done, or.ſaid, 1 
have forbid my ſelf ro dare to alter even the 
moſt light and indifferent Circumſtances ; my 
Conſcience does not fallifie one Tittle, what 
my Ignorance may do I cannot ſay. And this 
it is that makes me ſometimes enter into Dil- 
pute with my own Thoughts, whether or no, 
a Divine, or a Philoſopher, Men of ſo exact 
and tender Wiſdom and Conſcience, are fit to 
write Hiſtory : for, how can they ſtake their 
Reputation upon the Publick Faith ? how be 
reſponſible for the Opinidns of Men they do 
not. know ? and with what Aſſurance deliver 
their ConjeCtures for current Pay? Of Aftions 
performd before their own Eyes, wherein ſe- 
veral Perſons-were ACtors, they would be un- 
wil.ing to give Evidence upon Oath before a 


Judge ; 
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Judge; and cannot be ſo familiarly and tho- 
roughly acquainted with any for whoſe Inten- 
tions they would become abſolute Caution. 
For my part, I think it leſs hazardous to write 
things paſt, than preſent, by how much the 
Writer is only to give an Account of things e= 
very oneknows he muſt of neceſlity borrow ups 
on Truſt. I am ſollicired to write the Aﬀairs 
of my own Time by ſome who fanijie I look 
upon them with an Eye leſs blinded with Pre- 
judice, or Partiality, than another, and have 
a clearer Inſight intothem by reaſon of the free 
Acceſs Fortune has given me to'the Heads of 


both Faftions ; but they do not conſider, that. 


to purchaſe the Glory of Saluft, I would got 
give my ſelf the Trouble, being a ſworn Ene- 
my as 1 am to all Obligation, Aſſidvity, and 


Perſeverance: beſides that, there is nothing ſo. 


contrary to my Stile, as a continued and ex- 
tended Narrative, 1 fo ofren interrupt, and 
cut my ſelf ſhort in my Writing only for warc 
of Breath. | have neither Fancy, nor Expreſ- 
ſion worth any thing, and am ignorant beyond 
a Child, of the Phraſes, and: even the very 
Words proper. to expreſs the moſt common 
things; and for that Reaſon it is, that 1 have 
undertaken to ſay only what | can ſay, and 
have accommodated my Snbject to my Force. 
ShouldI1 take one to be my Guide, peradrenture 
I ibould nor be able to keep Pace with him,and 
in the Precipitancy of my Career might deli- 
ver Things, which upon better Thoughts, in 
my own Juagment, and according to Reaſon, 
would be criminal, and . puniſhable in the 
higheſt 
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higheſt degree. Plutarch would tell us of 
what he has deliver'd to the Light, that it is 
the Work of others, that his Examples are 
all, and every where exaCtly true, that they 
are uſeful to Poſterity, and are preſented with 
a Luſtre that will light us the way to Vertue, 
which was his Deſign : but it is not of ſo dan- 
gerous conſequence as in a Medicinal Drug, 
whether an old Story be ſo or ſo. 


”—— 
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CHAP. XXL. 


That the Profit of one Man is the Inconveni- 
ence of another. 


Emades the Athenian condemn'd one of 

- his City, whoſe Trade it was to ſell the 
Neceſlaries for Funeral Ceremonies, upon Pre- 
tence that he demanded unreaſonable Profit, 
and that that Profit could not accrue to him, 
but by the Death of a great Number of People. 
A Judgment that appears to be ill grounded, for 
as much as no Profit whatever can poſlibly be 
made but at the Expence of another, and that 
by the ſame Rule he ſhould condemn all man- 
ner of Gain of what kind ſoever. The Mer- 
chant only thrives, and grows rich, by the 
Pride, Wantonneſs, and Debauchery of Youth; 
the Husbandman by the Price and Scarcity of 
Grain; the ArchiteCt by the Ruine of Build- 
ings ; Lawyers, and Officers of Juſtice, by 
Suits and Contentions of Men; nay even the 
Honour and Office of Divines are deriy'd from 
our 
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onr Death and Vices; a Phyſictan takes no 
Pleaſure in the Health even of his Friends, 
fays the ancient Comical Greek, nor a Souldier 
in the Peace of his Country; and fo of the reſt. 
And, which is yet worſe, let every one but 
dive into his own Boſom, and he will find his 
private Wiſhes ſpring and his ſecret Hopes 
grow up at anothers Expence. Upon which 
Confideration it comes into my Head, that 
Nature does not in this ſwerve from her ge- 
_ neral Polity ; for Phyſicians hold, that the 
Birth, Nouriſhment, and Encreaſe of every 
thing, is the Corruption and DiſſolutÞn of a- 
nother. 


Nam quodenmque ſuis mutatum finibus exit, 
Continuo boc mors eſt illius, quod fuit ante. 


For what ou its own Confines chang'd doth 
Pais | 
Is ſtraight the Death of what before it was. 


———_ 
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CHAP. XXII. 
Of Cuſtom, and that we ſhould not eafily 


» 


change a Law receivd. 


E ſeems to me to have had a right and 
true apprehenſion of the power of Cuſtom, 
who firſt invented the Story of a Conntry-wo- 
man, who having accuſtom'd her ſelf to play 
with, and carry a young Calf in her Arms, 


and daily continuing to do ſo as it grew up, 
obtaig'd 


Lucree 1.2. 
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obtain'd this by Cuſtom, .that when grown to, 
be a great Ox ſhe was ſtillable to bear it.. For 
in truth, Cuſtom is a violent and treacherous 
School-miſtriſs. She, by little.and little, lily, 
and unperceiv'd, flips inthe. foot of her Au» 
thority, but having by this ror and humble 
beginning, with the bench of - Time, fix'd 
and eſtabliſh'd it, ſhe then unmasks a furious 
and tyrannick Countenance, againſt which we 
bave no more the Courage or the power ſo 
much as to lift up our Eyes. We ſee ic at e- 
very turn forcing and violating the Rules of 
Nature®T/as efficaciſſimus rerum omnium mais 


fter;, Cuſtom is the greateſt Maſter of all things. 


Cicero Tulc, 
LY 


I believe Plaro's Care in his Republick, and 
the Phyſicians, who ſo often ſubmit the Rea- 
ſons of their Art to the authority of Habit ; 
a$ alſo the ſtory of that King, who by Cuſtom 
brought his Stomach to thar paſs, as to live by 
Poiſon, and the Maid that Alberrus reports 
to have liv'd upon Spiders; and in that new 
World of the nates, there were found great 
Nations, and in very differing Climates, who 
were of the fame Diet; made proviſion of 
them, and fed them for their Tables z as al- 
ſo, they did. Graſhoppers, ,Mice, Bats and 
Lizards: and ina time of ſcarcity of ſuch Rare: 
tics, a Toad was fold for fix Crowns, all 
which they -cook, and diſh up with ſeveril 
Sawces, Thcre were alſo others found, to 
whom our Diet; and the Fleſh we eat. were 
venomous and- mortal. Conſuetudinis magna 
vis eft : Pernottant venatores in nive + in mons 
ribs uri ſe patiuntur : Pugiles Caſtibus contuſi, 

Fl 
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ne ingemiſciint quidem. The Power of Cuſtom 
is very great : Hunts-men wall one while lie 
out all night in the Snow, and another ſuffer 
themſelves to be parch'd in the Mountains ; 
and Fencers, inur'd"tb beating, when bang'd 
almoſt to pulp with Clubs ard Whirle-Batts, 
diſdain ſo much as to groan. Theſe are ſtrange 
Examples, but yet they will not appear fo 
ſtrange if we conſider what we have ordina- 
ry experience of, how much Cuſtom ſtupifies 
our Senſes; neither need we go to be ſatisfied 
of what is reported of the Cataratts of Wile ; 
and of what Philoſophers believe of the Muſick 


-of the Spheres, that the Bodies of thoſe Cir- 


cles being ſolid and ſmooth, and coming to 
touch, and rub upon one another, cannot fail 
of creating a wonderful Hartnony, the chan- 
ges and cadencies of which, cauſe the Revo» 
lations and Dances of the Stars: but that the 
hearing Senſe of all Creatures here below , 
being univerſally, like that of the ey yprians, 
deaf'd, and ſtupified with the continual 
Noiſe, cannot, how great ſoever perceive it. 
Smiths, Millers, Pewterers, Forge-men, and 
Armorers, could never be able to live in the 
perpetual Noiſe of their own Trades, did it 
ſtrike their Ears with the ſame Violence that 
it does ours. My perfum'd Doublet gratifies 
my own Smelling at firſt, as well as that of 
others; but after I have worn it three of 
four Days together, I no more perceive it 3 
bat it is yet more ſtrange, that Cuſtom, not- 
withſtanding the Iong Intetmiſſions and. In- 
tervals, ſhould yet have the Power to _ 
| 'Þ | an 
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Deceic 
ought to 
becorre&- 
ed in the 
reeneſt 
CAſ$» 


and eſtabliſh the Effet of its Impreſſions up- 
on our Senſes, ag is manifeſt in ſuch as live 
near unto Steeples, and the frequent noiſe of 
the Bells. I my felf lie at home in a Tow- 
er, where every Morning and Evening a ve- . 
ry great Bell rings out the Ave Maria, the 
Noiſe of which ſhakes my very Tower, and 
at. firſt ſeem'd inſupportable to me; but ha- 
ving now a good while kept that Lodging, I 
am {ſo us'd to't, that I hear it without any 
manner of Offence, and often without awak- 
ing at it. Plato reprehending a Boy for play- 
ing at ſome childiſh Game ; Thou reprov'ſt 
me ( ſays the Boy ) for a very little thing : 
Cuſtom (reply'd Plato) is no little Thing, And 
he was in the right; for I find that our great- 
elt Vices derive their firſt Propenſity from 
our moſt tender Infancy, and that our princi- 
pal Education depends upon the Nurſe. Mo- 
thers are mightily pleas*d to fee a Clild 
writhe off the Neck of a Chicken, or to pleaſe 
it ſelf with hurting a Dog or a Cat z and ſuch 
wiſe Fathers there are in the World, who 
look upon it as a notable Mark of a Martial 
Spirit, when he hears his Son miſ{-call, or ſees 
him domineer over a poor Peaſant, or a Lac- 
quey, that dares not reply; nor turn again; 
and a great fign of Wit when he ſees him _ 
cheat and over-reach his Play-fellow by ſome 
malicious Trick of Treachery and Deceit ; 
but for all that, theſe are the true Seeds and 
Roots of Cruelty, Tyranny, and Treaſon. 
They bud and put out there, and afterwards 
ſhoot up vigoroully, and grow to a as, 
By 
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Bulk and Stature, being cultivated and im- 
prov'd by Cuſtom : and it is a very dangerous 
Miſtake to excuſe theſe vile Inclinations upon 
the Tenderneſs of their Age, and the triviality 
of the SnbjeCt; firſt, it is Nature that ſpeaks, 
whoſe Declaration is then more fincere, and 
inward thoughts more undiſguiſed, as it is 
more weak and young : ſecondly the Deformi- 
ty of Cozenage: does not conſilt, nor depend - 
upon'the Difference betwixt Crowns and Pins; 
but merely upon it ſelf, for a Cheat is a 
Cheat be it more or leſs ; which makes me 
think it more juſt to conclude thus; Why 
ſhould he not-cozen in Crowns ſince he does 
it tn Pins, than as they do, who fay, they on- 
Iy play for Pins, he would not do it if it were 
for Money. Children ſhould carefully be in- 
ſtrufted: to abhor eyenthe Vices of their own 
contriving 3 and the nataral Deformity of 
thoſe Vices ought -fo to 'be- repreſented to 
them, tliat they may not only ayoid them in 
their Aftions, but eſpecially fo:to abominate 
them in their Hearts; that the very T hought 
ſhould be hatefull to them, with what Mask 
ſoever they maybe palliated or diſguis'd. L 
know very well, for what concerts my-ſelf, 
that for having been-brovght up in'my Chil- 
hood to-a'plain, and ſincere way of dealing, 
and for having theft had' an Averſton to all 
manner of jaggling and foul Play in my Chil- 
diſh: Sports'and” Recreations: (and indeed it is 
to be noted; that the Plays of Children are 
not perform'&in' Play, but are to be judg*d in 
them as their- moſt ſerious Attions ) there is 
L 2 | no 
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no Game ſo ſmall wherein from my own Bo- 
ſom naturally, and without - ſtudy or; endea-+ 
your, I have not an extream Ayerſion for De- 
ceit. I ſhuffle, .and cut, and. make as much 
clatter with the Cards, and keep- as ſtrict Ac- 
count for Farthings, as it were for double 
Piſtols, 'when winning or loſing againſt my 
Wite and Daughter is indifferent to me, as 
when I play in good earneſt with others for 
the roundeſt Sums. Art all Times, and in all 
Places, my. own Eyes are ſufficient to look to 
my Fingers; I am not ſo narrowly watch'd 
by any other, neither is there; any I more fear 
to be diſcovyer'd by, or to offend. 

I ſaw the other day, at my own Houſe, a 
little Fellow who. came to ſhew himſelf for . 
Money,- a Native of. Nants, born without 
Arms, who has ſo well taught his Feet" to per- 
form the Services his Hands ſhould have done 
him, that.indeed they have half forgot their 
natural Office, and the uſe for which they 
were delign'd ; the Fellow too calls them his 
Hands, and we may. allow him ſo to do, for 
with them he cuts any thing, charges and 
diſcharges a Piſtol, threds a- Needle, Sows, 
Writes, and puts off his Hat, combs his Head, 
plays at Cards and Dice, and all this -with as 
much Dexterity as any other could do who 
had more, and more proper Limbs -to aſſiſt 
him 3 and the Money I gave him' he carried 
away in his Foot, as we do-in our Hand. I 
have ſeen another, who being yet a Boy, 
flouriſh'd a two-banded Sword, and (if I may 
{o ſay) handled a Halbert with the mere Mott- 
ons 
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ons and Writhing of his, Neck- and Shoulders 
for want of hands, toſt them into the Air, and 
catch'd them again, darted a Dagger, and 
crack'd a.Whip-as well as any Coach-man in 
France. But the Effefts of Cuſtom are much 
more manifeſt in the ſtrange Impreſſions ſhe 
imprints in our Minds, where ſhe meets with 
leſs Reſiſtance, and has nothing ſo hard a 
Game to play. - What has ſhe not the Power 
to impoſe upon our Judgments: and Belief ? 
Is there any ſo-fantaſtick Opinion (omitting 
the groſs Impoſtures of Religions, with which 
we ſee ſo many populous Nations and ſo ma- 
ny underſtanding men, ſo ſtrangely beſotted; 
for this being beyond the reach .of Humane 
Reaſon, any Error, is more excuſable in ſuch 
as through the Divine Bounty are not endued 
with an extraordinary Illumination from a+ 
bove) but of other Opinions, are there any ſo 
ſenſleſs and extravagant, that ſhe has not plan- 
ted and eſtabliſh'd foy Laws in thoſe Parts of 
the World upon which ſhe has been pleaſed to 
exerciſe her Power ? And therefore that an- 
cient Exclamation was exceeding jult, Nox . , 
pudet Phyſicum, id eſt, ſpeculatorem, venatorem- yy, ny, 
que nature, ab animis conſuetudine umbutis que- 
rere teſtimonium veritatis? Is it not a Shame 
for -a_ Philoſopher, that is, for an Obſerver 
and: Hunter of Nature, to derive Teſtimony 
from Minds prepoſlefs'd with Cuſtom? I do 
believe, that no ſo abſurd or ridiculous Fancy 
can enter into Humane lmagination, that 
does not meet with ſome Example of Puhlick 


Pra:tice, and that conſequently our Reaſon 
L 9 does 
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does not ground, and ___ it RIF npon. 
There-are People amongſt whom it 1s the Faſhi- 
on to turn their Backs upon/him/ they ſalute, 
and never look upon the Man they intend ta 
honour. There is a Place, where, -whenever 
the King ſpits, the greateſt Ladies of his 
Court put out their hands to receive itz and 
another Nation, where the moft eminent Per- 
ſons about him ſtoop to take up his Ordure in 
a Linen-cloth. Let us -here' ſteal room to 
inſert a Story. A French Gentleman, of my 
acquaintance, was always wont to blow his 
Noſe with his-Fingers, (a thing very much 
againſt our Faſhion) would juſtifie himſelf for 
ſo doing, and was a man very famous for 
pleaſant Repartees, who, upon that occaſion, 
ask'd me what Privilege this filthy Excre- 
ment had, that we muſt carry about us a fine 
Handkerchief to receive it, and which was 
more, afterwards to lap it carefully up, _ 
carry it all day about in our Pockets, which, 
he ſaid, could not but be much more nauſeous 
and offenſive, than to ke it thrown away, as 
we did all other Evacuations. I found that 
what he ſaid was not altogether without Rea-' 
ſon, and by being frequently in his Company, 
that ſlovenly aCtion of his was at laſt grown 
familiar to me; which nevertheleſs we make 
a face at, when we hear it reported of ano- 
ther Country. Miracles appear to be ſo, ac- 
cording to onr ignorance of Nature, and not 
according tothe Eſſence of Nature. The con- 
tinually being accuſtom'd to any thing, blinds 
the eye of our Judgment. Barbarians are no 
more 
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more a wonder to us, than we are to them 
nor with any more reaſon, as every one would 
confeſs, if after having travelPd over thoſe 
remote Examples, Men could ſettle themſelves 
to reflect upon, and. rightly to confer them. 
Humane Reaſon is a TinCture equally infus'd 
almoſt into all our Opinions and Cnſtoms, of 
what form ſoever they are, infinite in Matter, 
- _ in Diyeriity, But I return to my Sub- 
ject. 

There are a People, where (his Wife and 
Children excepted) no one ſpeaks to the King 
but through a Trunk. In one and the ſame 
Nation the Virgins diſcover thoſe Parts that 
Modeſty ſhould perſwade them to hide, and 
the married Women carefully cover arid con- 
ceal. To which, this Cuſtom in another 
Place has ſome Relation, where Chaſtity , 
but in Marriage, is of no Eſteem, for unmar- 
ried Women may proſtitute themſelves to as 
many as they pleaſe, and being got with 
Child, may lawfully take Phyſick in the fight 
of every one to deſtroy their Fruit. And in a- 
nother Place, if a Tradeſman marry, all of 
the ſame Condition, who are” invited to the 


Wedding, lie with the Bride before him ; and - 


the greater number of them there is, the grea- 
ter is her Honour, and the Opinion of her Abt- 
lity and Strength - if an Officer marry, *cis 
the ſame, the ſame with a Nobleman,and ſo of 
the reſt, excepting it be a Labourer, or one of 
mean Condircion, for then it belongs to the 
Lord of the Place to perform that Office ; and 
yet a ſevere Loyalty during Marriage is after- 
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_ yard ſtrictly enjoyn'd.” There is a place 


where Bawdy-houſes of Young-men are, kept. 
for the Pleaſure of Women , as we know 
there are of Women for the Neceſlities of 
Men ; and alſo Marriages, where the Wives 
g0 to War as well as the Husbands, and not 
only ſhare in the dangers of Battel, but more- 
over In the Honours of Command. Others, 
where they wear Rings not only through their 
Noſes, Lips, Cheeks, and on their Toes, but 
alſo weighty Gymmals of Gold thruſt through 
their Paps and Buttocks:; Where, in eating, 
they wipe their Fingers-upon their Thighs, 
Geniltorles, and the Soles of their Feet - 
Where Children are excluded, and Brothers 
and Nephews only inherit ; and elſewhere, 
Nephews only, ſaving in the Royal Fami- 
ly, and the Succeſſion of the Crown : where, 
for the Regulation of Community in Goods 
and Eſtates obſerv'd in the Country, certain 
Sovereign Magiſtrates have committed to them 
the univerſal Charge, and over-ſeeing of the 
Agriculture, and Diſtribution of the Fruits 
according to the Neceſſity of every one - 
Where they lament the Death of Children, 
. and Feaſt at the Deceaſe of old Men : Where 
they lie ten-or twelve in a Bed, Men and 
their - Wives together - Where Women, 
whoſe Husbands' come to violent Ends, may 
marry again, and others not : Where the 
fervile Condition of Women is looked upon * 
with ſuch Contempt, that they kill all the na- 
tive Females, and buy Wives of their Neigh- 
bouts to ſupply their Uſe; Where Husbands 
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may repudiate their Wives, without ſhewing 
any Cauſe, but Wives cannot part from their 
Husbands, for what cauſe ſoever. Where 
Husbands may ſell their Wives in caſe of ſteri- 
lityz Where they boyl the Bodies of their 
dead, and afterwards pound them to a pulp, 
which they mix with their Wine, and drink, 
it; Where the. moſt coveted Sepulture is to 
be eaten with Dogs, and elſewhere by Birds; 
Where they believe the Souls of the happy 
live in all manner of Liberty, in delightul 
. Fields, furniſh'd with all forts of Delicacies, 
and that it is thoſe Souls, repeating the words 
we utter, which we call Echo. Where they 
fight in the Water, and ſhoot their Arrows 
with the moſt mortal Aim, ſwimming ; Where, 
.for aſign of SubjeCtion, they lift up their 
Shoulders, and hang down their Heads, and 
put off their ſhooes when they enter the King's 
Palace. Where the Eunuchs, who take charge 
of the Religious Women, have moreover 
their Lips and Noles cut away, and diſguis'd, 
that they may not be lov'd; and the Prieſts 
put out their own Eyes, to be better acquain- 
ted with their Demons, and the better to re- 
celve and retain their Oracles: Where every 
one creates to himſelf a Deity of what he likes 
belt, according to his own Fancy ; the Hun- 
ter, a Lyon ora Fox; the Fiiher, ſome certain 
Fiſh, and Idols of every Humane Aftion or 
Paſſion ; in which place the Sun, the Moon, 
and the Earth are the principal Deities, and 
the form of taking an Oath is to touch the 
Earth, looking up to Heaven; and _ 
| Fle 
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Fleſh and Fiſh 1s eaten raw; Where the grea- 
teſt Oath they take is, to ſwear by the Name 
of ſome dead Perſon of Reputation, laying 
their hand upon his Tomb ; Where the New- 
years Gift the King ſends every Year to the 
Princes, his Subjects, is Fire, which being 
brought, all the old Fire is put out, and the 
neighbouring People are bound to fetch of the 
new, every one for themſelves upon pain of 
Treaſon ; Where, when the King, to betake 
- himſelf wholly to Devotion, retires from: his 
Adminiſtration, (which often falls out ) his 
next Succeſlor is oblig?d to do the ſame z by 
which means the Right of the Kingdom de- 
yolves to the third in Succeſſion ; Where they 
vary the Form of Government, according to the 
ſeeming neceſlity of Aﬀairs; Depolſe the King 
when they think good, ſubſtituting ancient 
men to govern in his ſtead, and ſometimes 
transferring it into the hands of the Common- 
People; Where Men and Women are both 
Circumciz'd and alſo Baptiz'dz; Where the 
Sauldier, who in one, or ſeveral Engagements, 
has been ſo fortunate, asto preſent ſeven of the 
Enemies Heads to the King, is made noble : 
where they live in that rare and ſingular Opint- 
on of the Mortality of the Soul : Where the 
Women are deliver'd without Pain or Fear - 
Where the Women wear Copper Fetters up- 
on both their Legs, and if a Louſe bite them, 
are bound in Magnanimity to bite them again, 
and dare not marry till firſt they have 'made 
their King a Tender of their Virginity, if he 
pleaſe to accept it - Where the ordinary may | 
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of Salutation is by putting a Finger down to 
the Earth, and then pointing it up towards Hea- 
ven - Where Men carry Burthens upon their 
Heads, and Women on their Shoulders, the 
Women piſſing ſtanding, and the Men cow- 
ring down: Where they fend their Blood in 
token of Friendſhip, and cenſe the men they 
would honour, like Gods : Where not only to 
the fourth, but in any other remote Degree, 
Kindred are not permitted to marry : Where 
the Children are four Years at Nurſe,and ſome- 
times twelve; in which Place alſo it is accoun- 
ted 'mortal to give the Child ſuck the firſt day 
after it is born : Where the Corre&tion of the 
male Children 1s peculiarly defigr'd to the Fa- 
thers and to the Mothers of the Females ; the 
Puniſhment being to hang them by the Heels in 
the Smoak : Where they eat all ſorts of Herbs, 
without other Scruple, than of the Illneſs of 
the Smell - Where all things are open, the fi- 
neſt Honſes, and that are furniſh'd with the 
richeſt Furniture, without Doors, Windows, 
Trunks, or Cheſts to lock, a Thief being 
there puniſh'd donble to what they are in 
other Places : Where they crack Lice with 
their Teeth like Monkeys, and abhorr to ſee 
them kill'd with ones Nails : Where in all 
their Lives they neither cut their Hair, nvr 
pare their Nails; and in another Place, 
pare thoſe of the Right-hand only, letting 
the Left grow for Ornament and Bravery - 
Where they ſuffer the Hair on the right fide 
to grow as long zs it will, and ſhave the 0- 
ther ; and in the neighb'ring Provinces, _ 

et 
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let their Hair grow long before, and ſome be- 
hind, ſhaving cloſe the reſt : Where Parents 
tet out- their Children, and Husbands | their 
Wives, to their Gueſts | to hire : Where a 
man may get his own Mother with Child, and 
Fathers make uſe of their. own Daughters, or 
their Sons, without. . Scandal or Offence: 
Where, at their ſolemn Feaſts, they inter- 
changeably lend their Children to one ano- 
ther, without, any conſideration of Nearneſs;of 
Blood. In one. Place Men feed npon' Hamane 
Fleſh, in another, 'tis reputed a charitable 
Office for a Man to kill his Father at a certain 
Age ; and elſewhere, the Fathers diſpoſe of 
their Children: whilſt yet in their Mothers 
Wombs, ſome to be preſerv'd and carefully 
brought up, and others they proſcribe either 
to be thrown off, or made away. - Elſewhere 
the old Husbands lend their Wives. to Young- 
men; and in another place they are in com- 
mon, without offence ; in one place. parti- 
cularly, the Women take it for a mark of 
Honour to have as many -gay fring?d Taflels at 
the bottom of their Garment, as they have 
lain with ſeveral men. Moreover, has not 
Cuſtom made a Republick of Women ſeparate- 
ly —_ Has it not put Arms into 
their Hands, made them to raiſe Armies, and 
fight Battels? and does ſhe not by her own 
Precept inſtrutt the moſt ignorant Vulgar, 
and make them perfeCt in things which all the 
Philoſophy in the World could never beat in- 
to the Heads of the wiieſt men ? For we know 
entire Nations, where D:ath was not anly 
| | deſpis'd, 
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deſpis'd, but entertain'd with the greateſt 
Triamph ;' where Children of ſeven years old . 
offer'd themſelves to be whip'd to death, with- 
out changing their Countenance; where Ri- 
ches-were in ſuch Contempt, that the pooreſt 
and moſt wretched Citizen would - not have 
deign'd to ſtoop to take up a Purſe of Crowns. 
And we know. Regions very fruitful in all 
manner of Proviſions, where, notwithſtanding 
the moſt ordinary Diet, and that they are 
moſt pleas'd with, is only Bread, Creſles, and 
Water. Did not Cuſtom moreover work 
that Miracle in Chios, that of ſeyen hundred 
Years it was never known that ever Maid or 
Wife committed any aft to the prejudice of 
her Honour #: To conclude.;. there is nothing 
in my opinion, that, ſhe does not, or may not 
do; and therefore with very good reaſon it is, 
that Pindar calls her the Queen, and Empreſs 
of the World. - P> that. was ſeen to beat his 
Father, and  , ,vd for-ſo doing, made an- 
ſwer, that * was the Cuſtom of their Family ; 
that in liF manner his Father had beaten his 
Grand-fucher , his. Grand-father his great 
Grand-father, and this, ſays he, pointing to 
his Son, when he comes to my Age, ſhall beat 
me, And the Father, whom the Son dragg'd 
and hal along the ſtreets, commanded him to 
ſtop at a certain Door, for he himfelf, he ſaid, 
had dragg'd his Father no farther, that being 
the utmoſt limit of the kereditary Inſolence 
the Sons us'd to practiſe upon the Fathers in 
their Family. It is as much by Cuſtom as In- 


firmity, ( ſays Ariftocle) that Women tear 
| their 
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their Hair, bite their Nails, and eat Coals, 
Chalk, and ſuch Traſh, and more by Cuſtom 
than Nature, that men abnſe themſelves with 
one another. The Laws of Conſcience, which 
we pretend to be deriv'd from Nature, pro- 
ceed from Cuſtom ; every one having an in- 
ward Veneration for the Opinions and Man- 
ners, approv*d and receiv'd amongſt his own 
People, cannot without very great ReluCtancy 
depart from them, nor apply himſelf to them 
without applauſe. In times paſt, when thoſe 
of Creet would curſe any one, they pray'd the 
Gods to engage them in ſome ill Cuſtom. But 
the principal effeCt of the power of Cuſtom is, 
ſo to ſeize and enſnare us, that it is hardly in 
our power to diſengage our ſelyes from its 
gripe ; or ſo to come to our ſelves, as to.con- 
{ider of, and to weigh the things it enjoyns. 
To ſay the truth, by reaſon that we ſuck-it in 
with our Milk, and that the face of the World 
preſents it ſelf in this poſture to our firſt ſight, 
it ſeems as if we were born upon condition to 
purſue this PraCtice ; and the common Fancies 
that we find in repute every where about us, 
and infus'd into our Minds with the Seed: of 
our Fathers, appear to be moſt univerſal and 
genuine. From whence it comes to paſs, that 
whatever is off the hinge of Cuſtom, is be- 
liey'd to be alſooff the hinges of Reaſon; and 
how - unreaſonably for the moſt part, God 
knows. If, as we who ſtudy our fſ{elyes, have 
learn'd to do, every one who hears a good 
Sentence, would immediately conſider how It 
does any way touch his own private Concern, 
every 
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every one would find, that it was not ſo much 
agood Saying, as a ſevere Laſh to the ordinary 
Beſtiality of his'own Judgment: but men re- 
ceive the Precepts and Admonitions of Truth, 
as generally directed to the Common Sort, 
and never particularly to themſelves; and 
inſtead of applying them to their own man- 
ners, do only very ignorantly and unprofitably 
commit them to memory, without ſuftering 
themſelves to be at all inſtructed, or converted 
by them : But let us return to the Empire of 
Cuſtom. Such People as have been bred up to 
Liberty, and ſubjeCt to no other Dominion 
but the authority of their own Will, every one 
being a Sovereign to himſelf, or at leaſt go- 
vern'd by no wiſer Heads than their own, do 
look upon all other Form of Government as 
monſtrous, and contrary to Nature. Thoſe 


who are inur'd to Monarchy do the ſame; and Monarchy, 


what opportunity ſoeyer Fortune preſents 
them with to change, even then, when with 


.the greateſt difficulties they have diſengag'd 


themſelves from one Maſter, that was trou- 
bleſome and grievous to them, they preſently 
run, with the ſame difficulties, to create ano- 
ther; being not able, how roughly dealc 
with fſoever , to hate the Government they 
were born under, and the obedience they have 
ſo long beenaccuſtom?d to. ?Tis by the medi- 
ation and perſwaſion of Cuſtom, that every 
one is content with the place where he is 
planted by Nature; and the High-landers of 
Scotland no more pant after the better Air. of 
Toxrain, than the ſtary'd Scythian afrer the 

delightful 
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delightful Fields of Theſſaly. Darius asking 
certain Greeks what they would take to aſſame 
the Euſtom of the 1ndians, of eating the dead = 
Corps -of their Fathers, (for that was their 
Uſe, believing they could not give them a bet- 
ter, nor more noble Sepulture; than to bury 
them in their own Bodies) they made -anſwer, 
That nothing in the World ſhould hire them 
to do it; but having alſo tryed to perſuade 
the Indians to leave their barbarous Cuſtom, 
and after the Greek, manner, to burn the Bodies 
of their Fathers, they conceiv'd a much grea- 
ter horrour at the motion. Every one does _ 
the ſame, for as much as Uſe veils from us the 
true Aſpect of things. 


Nil adeo magnum, .zec tam mirabile quicquam 
Principio , quod non minuant mirarier omnes 
Paulatim. 


Nothing at firſt ſo great, ſo ſtrange appears, 
Which by degrees, Uſe in ſucceeding Years 
Renders not more familiar, 


Lucret,l, 2. 


Taking upon me once to juſtifie ſomething 
in uſe amongſt us, and that was receiv'd with 
abſolute Authority for a great many Leagues 
round about us, and not content, as men com- 
monly do, to eſtabliſh it only by force of Law, 
and Example, but enquiring {till farther into 
its Original, I found the foundation ſo weak, 
that I who made it my buſineſs to confirm 
others, was very near being diſlatisfy'd my 
ſelf. "Tis by this Receipt that Pl/aro under- 
takes to cure this unnatural and prepoſterous 
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Love of his Time, which he eſteems of ſove- 
reign Virtue z namely That the publick Opini- 
on condemns them; That Poets, and all 
other ſorts of Writers, rela ible Stories 
of them; A Recipe, by virtue of which the 
molt beautiful Daughters no more allure their 
Fathers Luſt ; nor Brothers of the fineſt Shape 
and Faſhion . their Siſters deſire. The very 
Fables of Thyeſtes;, Oedipus, and Macareus, 


. havingawith the Harmony of their Song infug'd 


this wholſome Opinion and Belief into the 
tender Brains of Infants. Chaſtity is in truth a 
great and ſhining Vertue, and of which the Uti- 
lity is ſufficiently known ; but to govern, and 
prevail with it according to Nature, isas hard, 
as *tis eaſie to do it according to Cuſtom, and 
the Laws and Precepts of ſober Praftice. The 
original and fundamental Reaſons are of very 
obſcure and difficult ſearch, and our Maſters 
either lightly paſs them over, or not daring 
ſo, much as to touch them, precipitate them- 
ſelves into the Liberty and ProteCtion of Cu- 
ſtom : ſuch as will not ſuffer themſelves to be 
withdrawn from this original Source, do yet 
commit a greater Error, and ſubmit them- 
ſelves to wild and beaſtly Opinions; witneſs 


Chryſippus, who in ſo Many of his Writings 


has ſtrew'd the liftle Account he made of in- 
ceſtuous Conjunftions, committed with how 
near Relations ſoever. Whoever would dif- 
engage himſelf from this violent Prejudice of 
Cuſtom, would find ſeveral things receiv'd 
with abſolute and undoubting Opinion, that 
haye no other Siipport than the hoary _ 
M an 
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and rivell'd Face of ancient Uſe; and things 
being referr'd to the Decifion 'of Truth and 
Reaſon, he-wifhgfind bis Judgment convinc'd 
and ovyerthr and yer reſtor'd to a much 
more ſure Eſtate. For Example, I fhall ask 
him, what. can be more ſtrange than to ſee a 
People oblig'd to obey and pay a Reverence to 
Laws they never underſtood, and to be bound 
in all their Afﬀairs, both of private and pub- 
lick Concern, as Marriages, Donations, Wills, 
Sales, and Purchaſes, to Rules they cannot 
25h know, being neither writ nor pub- 

iſh'd in their own Language, and of which 
they are of Neceſlity to purchafe both the 
Interpretation and the Uſe ? Nor according to 
the ingenious Opinion of Socrates, who coun- 
Fell'd his King to make the Trafficks and Nego- 
tiations of his SubjeCts, free, frank, and of 
Profit to them, -and their Quarrels and Debates 
burdenſom, and tart, and loaden with heavy 
Impoſitions and Penalties; but by a prodigi- 
'ous Opinion to make ſale of Reafon ir ſelf, 
and to allow the Law a courſe of Traffick, 1 
think my ſelf oblig'd to Fortune that (as our 
Hiſtorians report) it was a Gaſcor Gentleman, 
a Country-wan of mine, who firſt oppos'd 
Charlemain, when he attempted to impoſe up- 
on us Latin and Imperial Laws. What can 
be more'ſeyere or unjuſt, than to ſee a Nation, 
where, by lawful'Cuſtom, the Office of a Judge 
is to -be bought and fold, where Judgments 
are paid for 'with 'ready Money, and where 
Juſtice may 'legally be denied to him that has 
'njot-wherewithal toipay 3 a Merchandice in ſo 
-great 
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great Repute, as ina Government to ſerve a 
fourth Eſtate of wrangling Lawyers, to add 
to the three ancient ones of the Church, No- 
bility, and People; which fourth Eſtate, ha- 
ving the Laws in their hands, and ſovereign 
Power over Mens Lives and Forrunes, make :no- 
ther ſeparate Body of Nobility : from whence 
it.comes to paſs, that there are double Laws, 
thoſe of Honour, and thoſe of Juſtice, in many 
things poſitively oppoſite to ane another, the 
Nobles as rigorouſly condemning a Lye taken, 


a5 the other do a Lye reveng'd : By The Law 
.of Arms,he ſhall 'be degraded from all Nobility 


and Honour who puts up' an Afﬀront ; and by 
the Civil Law, he who' vindicates his Reputs- 


tion by Revenge incurs a Capital Puniſhnient; 


who applies himſelf to the Law for Reparation 
of an Offence'done'to his Honour, diſgraces 
himſelf; and who does not,is cenſyr'd and-Þu- 
niſt'd, by the Law. ' Yer of theſe two ſo diffe- 
rent things, both of them;referring to oneMead, 
the one has the.Charge of Peace, the other of 
War; thoſe-have the Profit, theſe the: Honour; 
thoſe the Wifdem, theſe the Verrue ; whoſe the 
'Word, theſe the Aion; thoſe Juſtice, theſe 
Valour; thofe Reaſon theſe Force, thoſe.the long 

Robe, theſ: the:ſhort divided berwixt them. 
For what concerns indifferent things, as 
.Cloaths, who would debauch chem from their 
true and.real. vſe, which. is the Bodies Service 
and Convenience, and upon which theit ori- 
-ginal Grace ' and 'Decency depend, for the 
moſt 'fantaſtick, -in my Qpinion, that. can- be 
imagin'd': 1 will inſtance amonglt others, = 
M 2 at 
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flat Caps, thatylong Tail of Velvet that/hangs 
down from our Womens, Heads, and that la- 
ſcivious and abominable,model ofa. Member 
we cannot in Modeſty ſo much as name, which 
nevertheleſs we ſhametully ſtrut withall in pub=- 
lick. Theſe Conſiderations notwithſtanding 
will not prevail upon any underſtanding, 
Man to decline the common Mode; but on 
the contrary, methinks all ſingular-and parti- 
cular Faſhions are. rather marks of Folly- and. 
vain AﬀeCtion, than of ſound Reaſon, and that 
a wiſe man ought within to withdraw and retire 
his Soul from the Crowd, and there keep it at 
Liberty , and in power to Judge freely of 
things ; but as to this outward Garb and Ap- 
pearance, abſolutely, to follow- and conform 
himſelf to the Faſhion of the + Time. ' Publick 


Society has nothing to do with our Thoughts, 
but the reſt, as our A&ions, our LwepaR our 


Fortunes and our Lives; we are to lend and 
abandon them to. the common Opinion and. 
Publick Service, as did [that and great 
Socrates who refus'd to, preſerve his Life by a 
Diſobedience to the Magiſtrate, 'though a very 
wicked and unjuſt one: for it is the Rule of 
Rules, and the general Law .of Laws, that 
_ one obſerve thoſe of the Place wherein ' 
e lives. 


29 ugis s208Ry TONY EY Yeopions KAAGY. 
The Countries Cuſtoms to obſerve 
Is decent, and does Praiſe deſerve. 


Beſides it isa very great doubt, whether any 


ſo manifeſt benefit and Adyantage can bono 
rom 
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fron the Alteration of a Law or Cuſtom re- 


ceiv'd, let it be what it will, as there is Dan- 
ger and Inconvenience in doing it; foraſmuch 
as Government is a Structure compos'd of ſeve-" 
ral Parts and Members joyn'd and united to- 
gether, with ſo ſtrict Afﬀinity and Union, 
that 'it is almoſt impoſſible to- ſtir ſo much 
as: one Brick. or Stone, but the whole Body 
will ſectle and be ſenſible of ic. The Legifla- 
tor of the Thurians ordain'd, That whoſoever 
would go about either to abolifh old Laws, 
or to eſtabliſh. new, - ſhould preſent. himſelf 
with a Halter about his Neck to the People, 
to the end, that if the lnnovation he would 
introduce: ſhould not be: approv'd by every 
one, he might immediately. be hang'd ; and 
that of the Lacedemonians made it the Bulineſs 
of his whole Life; to obtain from his Citizens 
afaithful Promiſe, that none of his Laws ſhould 
be violated. . The Ephorus who ſo rucely cut 
the two Strings that Phrynis had added to 
Muſick, never ſtood to examine whether that 


Addition made better Harmony, or that by 


that means the Inſtrument was more full and 
compleat ; it was enough to him to- condemn 
the Invention, that it was a Novelty, and an 
Alteration of the old Faſhion, Which alſo 
1s the Meaning of the old ruſty Sword carried 
betore the. Magiſtracy of AMarcelles. For my 
own part,” 1 have my ſelf a very great Averſion 
{or :Novelty, what: Face, or. what Pretence 


loever it may carry along with:ir, and have 


reaſon, having been an Eye-witneſs of the 
great-Inconyentences it has produc'd, A man 
v M 3 cannor, 
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canner, I confeſs, truly ſay, That the Miſe- 
ries, which for io many Years have hin fo 
heavy upon the Kingdom of Frence, are whol- 
ly occaſjon'd by it; but a Man may fay, and 
with colour enough, that it has accidently 
produc'd and begot both the Mifchiefs and. 
Ruines that are ſince continued both without 
and againft ir, and it principally chat we are 
to accuſe fot theſe Diſorders. 


Heu patior telzs vulnera falta mes. 


Alas! the Wounds I now endure 
Which my own Weapons did procure. 


They who give the firft ſhock to a State, 
are voluntarily the firſt overwwhelm'd in its 
Ruine the Fruits of pabiick Commotion are 
ſeldom enjoy'd by him who was the firft Mo- 
tor, he only troubles the Warer for another 
Net, and beats the Buſh whilſt another gers 
the Hare. The Unity and Contextore of 
this Monarchy, having been manifeſtly in her 
old Age rip*d and torn by this thing call'd 
Innovation, has fince laid open a Rent, and 

- given ſufficient Admirtance to the: like Inju. 
ries in theſe latter Times. The Royal Maje- 
ſty does with greater Difficulty ſtoop and de- 
baſe, it ſelf from the height to the Middle, 
than it falls and tumbles keadlang from the 
Middle, to the Foundation. But if the Inven- 
tors did the greater miſchief, the Imitators 
are more victous, to follow _ Examples of 
which they have felr, and puniſh'd both the 
Harrar and the Offence. And if there can 


be 


_ 
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be any degree of Horror in ill doing, theſe 
hſt are indebted to the other for the Glory of 
contriving, and the Courage of making the 
firſt Attempt. All ſorts of new Diſorder ea- 
fily draw from this primitive and over-flowing 
Fountain, Examples and Preſidents to trouble 
and diſcompoſe our Government. We read 
in our very Laws made for the remedy of this 
firſt. Evil, the Beginning and Pretences of all 
forts of naughty Enterprizes; and in favour 
of publick Vices, give them new and more 
plauſible Names for theiggxculſe, c_— 
and diſguiſing their trygiles, which muſt 
be done to win forſooth, dagteclaiin us;/Jone/t4 
oratio eft, but the beſt Pretence for Innovati- 
on is of very dangerous Conſequence; and 
freely to ſpeak my Thoughts, it argues me- 
thinks a ſtrange ſelf Love, and a great Pre- 
ſumption of a Man's ſelf, ta be ſo fond of his 
awn Opinions, that a pablick Peace mult be 
overthrown to eſtabliſh them, and to intro- 
duce ſo many inevitable Miſchiefs, and ſa 
dreadful a Corruption of Manners, as a Civil 
War, and the Mutations of State conſequent 
ta it, always brings in its Train; and ta in: 
troduce them in a thing of ſo high Cancern, 
into the Bowels of a Man's own Country, Can 
there he worſe Hus-handry than ta ſet up ſa 
many certain and deteCted Vices againſt Er- 
rars, that are anly canteſted, and diſputable 
whether they be ſuch or no? And are there a: 
ny worſe ſorts of Vices than thoſe committed 
againſt a man's own Conſcience, and the natn- 
ral Light of his own Reaſon ? Fhe Senate, up- 
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on the Diſpute betwixt it and the People a- 
bout the Adminiſtration of their Religion, 
was bold enough to return this Evaſion for 
current Pay: Ad Deos, id magis quam ad ſe 
pertinere: ipſos viſuros, ne ſacra ſua polluantur - 
That thoſe things more belong to the Gods to 
determine, than to them, ler them therefore 
have a care their ſacred Myſteries were not 
prophan'd : according to that the Oracle 
anſwer'd to thoſe of Delphos, who, fearing to 
be invaded by the Perſians, in the Median 
War, enquir'd ollo, how they ſhould 
diſpoſe of the reaſure of his Temple, 
whether they ſhot” hide, or remove it to 
ſome other Place ? He return'd them Anſwer, 
that they ſhould ſtir nothing from thence, 
and only take care of themſelves, for he was 
ſufficient to look to what belong'd to him. 
Chriſtian Religion has all the Marks of the 
utmoſt Utility and Juſtice: but none more ma- 
nifeſt than the ſevere Injunction it lays indif- 
ferently upon all to yield abſolute Obedience 
to the Civil Magiſtrate, and to maintain and 
defend the Laws: of which, what a wonder- 
ful Example has the Divine Wiſdom left us, 
who to work and eſtabliſh the Salvation of 
Mankind,-and to condutt this his glorious 
Victory over Death and Sin, would do it af- 
ter no other way, but at the Mercy of our or- 
dinary forms of Juſtice, ſubmitting the Pro- 
greſs and 1flue of ſo high, and fo falutiferous 
an Effect, to the blindneſs and injuſtice of 
our Cuſtoms and Obſervations, ſuffering the 
innocent Blood of ſo many of his Elect, _- 
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| ſo long 2 loſs of ſo many Years to the md- 


turing of this ineſtimable Fruit ? There is a 
vaſt difference betwixt the Caſes of one that 
follows the Forms and Laws of his Country, 
and another that will undertake to regulate 
and change them; of which the firſt pleads 
Simplicity, Obedience, and Example for his 
Excuſe, who, whatever he ſhall do, it cannot 
be imputed to Malice, 'tis at the worſt bur 
Misfortune. Quis eſt enim, quem non moveat 
clariſſumis monumentis teſtata, conſignataque an- 
riquitas * For who is it that Antiquity, ſealed, 
and atteſted with ſo many glorious Monuments 
cannot move ? Beſides what /ſocrates ſays, that 
DefeC&t is nearer ally'd to Moderation than Ex- 
ceſs. The other is a much more ruffling Game- 
ſter : for whoſoever ſhall take upon him to 
chooſe, to alter, and uſurp the Authority of 
judging, ought to look well about him, and 


| make it his Buſineſs to Diſcover the DefeCt 


of what he would aboliſh, and the vertne of 
what he his about to introduce. This ſo caſte, 
and fo vulgar conſideration, 1s that which 
ſetled me in my Station, and kept even my 
moſt extravagant and ungovern'd Youth un- 
der the rein, ſo as not to burthen my Shoul- 
ders with ſo great a weight, as to render my 
ſelf reſponſi»le for a Science of that impor- 
tance z and in this to dare, what in my better 
and more mature Jucgment, I durſt not do in 
in the moſt ealie, and indifferent things | 
had been inſtrufted, and wherein the temerity 
of judging is of no conſequence at- all. ir 
ſeeming to me very unjuſt to go about to ſub- 
| je 
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ct publick and eſtabliſh'd Cuſtoms and Iſt 
tutions, to the weakneſs, and inſtability of a 


| pom and particular Fancy, (fox private 


eaſon is bur a private Jariſdittion) and te 


attempt that upon the'Divine, which no Go- 


vernment will endure a Man ſhould do upon 
the Civil Laws. With which, though hu- 
mane Reaſon has much more Commerce, th 
with the other ; yet are they ſoverignoly jadg 
by their own proper Judges, and the utmoſt 
ſufficiency, ſerves only to und, and ſet 
forth the Law, and Cuſtom receiv'd, and nei- 
ther to wreſt it, nor to introduce any thing of 
Innovation, And if ſometimes the Divine Pro- 
vidence have gone beyond the Rules, to whieh 
it has neceſſarily bound, and oblig'd us Men ; it 
is not to give us any Diſpenſation to do the 
ſame ; thoſe are only maſter ſtroaks. of the Di. 
vine hand, which we are not to imitate, but 
admire, and extraordinary Examples, marks 
of purpos'd, and particular Teſtimonies of 
Power, of the Nature of Miracles, preſented 
before vs for Manifeſtations of its Almighty 
Operatidbn, equally above * both our Rules and 
Forces, which it wonld be folly,and Impiety ta 
attempt to repreſent and imitate; and that we 
ought not to follow, but to contemplate with 
the greateſt Reverence and Aſtoniſhment. Arts 
proper for his Perſon who has Power to do 
them, and not for ns. Certg very opportunely 
declares, that when Matter of Religion is in 
queſtion, he will be govern'd by T. Coruncanus, 
P. Scipio, P. Scevola,who were the High Prieſts, 
and nat by Zeno, Cleanthes, or Chbryſippur, wha 
wery 
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were Philoſophexs. God knows in the preſent 
Qaarrel of our Civil War, where there are a 
hundred Articles to daſh out and to put in,and 
thoſe great and very conſiderable ones too, 
how many there are who can truly boaſt, they 
have exactly and perfetly weigitd and under- 
ſtood the grounds and Reaſons of the one and 
the other Party. "Tis a Number (if it make 
any number) that wonld be able to procure us 
very little Diſturbance : but what becomes of 
of all the reſt, under what Enſigns do they 
march, in what Quarter do they lie? Theirs 
have the ſame Effect with other weak and ill 
apply'd Medicines, they have only ſet the Hn- 
mours they would Purge, more violently in 
working, ſtirr'd and exaſperated them by the 
Confli&, and left them ſtill behind. The A- 

was” too weak to Purge, but ſtrong e- 
nongh to weaken us; fo that it does not work, 
but we keep it ſtill in oor Bodies, and reap 
nothing from. the Operation but inteſtine 
Gripes and - Dolours ; ſo it is nevertheleſs, 
that Fortune ſtill reſerving her Authority in 
Defiance of whatever we are able to do or 


fay, does ſometimes preſent us with a Necefli- * 


ty (o urgent, that *tis requiſite the Laws 
ſhould a lictle yield, and give way; and when 
one oppoſes the Encreaſe of an Innovation 
that thos intrudes it ſelf by Violence, to keep a 
Man's ſelf in ſo doing in all Places, and in all 
things, within the Bonnds and Rules pre- 
ſcrib'd, againſt thoſe who have the Power, and 
to whom all Things are lawful, that may any 
way ſerve to advance their Deſign, who have 

| no 
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no. other Law nor Rule bug what ſerves beſt 
totheir own. Purpoſe ; is a dangerous Obliga- 
tion, and an intolerable Inequality. 


Aditum nocendi perfido preftat fides. 


So ſimple Truth does her fair Breaſt diſarm, 
And gives to Treachery a Power to harm. 


.. Foraſmuch as the ordinary Diſcipline of a 
healthful State does not provide againlt theſe 
extraordinary Accidents, ſhe preſuppoſes a Bo- 
dy that ſupports it ſelf in its principal Mem- 
bers and Offices, and a common Conſent to its 
Obedience and Obſervation. A legal Pro- 
ceeding is cold, heavy and caonftrain'd, and 
not fit to make Head againſt a head-itrong and 
unbridled' Proceeding. ?*Tis known to be to 
this day caſt in the Diſh of thoſe two great 
Men, Otavius and Cato, in the two. Civil 
Wars of Scylla and Ceſar, that they would ra- 
ther ſuffer their Country to undergo the laſt 


_ .Extremities, than to relieve their Fellow Ci- 


tizens at the Expence of its Laws, or. to be 
guilty of any Innovation; for in/truth,in theſe 


. laſt Necellities, where there is no other Re 


medy, it would peradventure be more- diſ- 
creetly done, to itoop, and yield a ligtle ev 
receive the Blow, than by oppoling without 
Poſſibility of doing any good, to give occaſion 
to Violence to- trample all under. foot ;' and 
better to gake. the Laws do what they..canz 
when they cannot do what: they-would:,'. Af- 
ter this manner did he who ſuſpended them 
for four and twenty Hours, and he who for 

once 
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once ſhifred a Day'in the Calendar, and that 
other who in the the Month of June made a 
Second of ay. : The Lacedemonians them» 
ſelves, who were ſo religious Obſervers of 
the Laws of their Country, being ſtraitned by 
one of their own EdiCts, by which it, was ex- 
preſly forbidden to chooſe the ſame Man to be 
Admiral; and on the other ſide, their Afﬀairs 
neceſſarily requiring, - that Zyſander ſhould 
again take upon him that Command , they 
made one Aratxs Admiral, *tis true, but with- 
all, Zyſander went Superintendent of the Navy. 
And by the ſame Subtilty and Equivocation, 
one of their Ambaſſadours being ſent to the 
Athenians to obtain the Revocation of ſome 
Decree, and Pericles remonſtrating to him, 
that it was forbid to take away the Tablet 
wherein a Law had once been engroſs'd, he 
advis'd him 'to turn it only, that being not 
forbidden'at all ; and Plutarch commends Phj- 
lopemen, - that being born to Command, he 
knew how to do it, not only according to the 


Laws, but alſo to over-rule even the Laws 


themſelves, when the publick Neceſlity ſo 
requir'd. 


— 


CH AP. XXII. 
Various Events from the ſame Counſel. 


Aques Amiot, great Almoner of France, one 
day related to me this Story, much to the 


Honour of a Prince of ours (and ours he is vp- 
on 
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on ſeveral very good Accounts, though origi- 
nally of Foreign Extra&ion) that in the time 
of our firſt Commorions at the Siege of Roier, 
this' Prince, having been &dvertis'd by the 
Queen-Mother of a Conſpiracy againſt his Life, 
and in her Letters particular notice being gi- 
ven him of the Perſon who was to execute the 
Buſineſs, (who was a Gentleman of Anjox, or 
elſe of Mayne, and who to this EffeCt did fre- 
quently haunt this Prince's Houſe) diſcover'd 
10t a Syllable of this Intelligence to any one 
whatever, but going the next day to St, Ka- 
tharines Mount, from whence our | Battery 
play'd againſt the Town (for it was during 
the time of a Siege) and having in Company 
with him the ſaid Lord Almoner, and another 
Biſhop, he was preſently aware of this Gen- 
tleman, who had been .denoted to him, and 
preſently caus'd him to be call'd to his Pre- 
ſence; to whom being come before him, ſee- 
ing him pale, and trembling with the Conſci- 
ence -of his Guilt, he thus ſaid, Monſieur 
ſuch a one, Tow already au I have to 

ay to you, your Ceuntenance diſcovers it, and 
19. eh = azſguiſe —_ Praice ; 
for 1 am ſo well inform'd of your ug, that it 
will but make wor ſe for you, t0 go abont to conceal 


or ro deny it - you know very well ſuch anal ſuch 
Paſſepen, ( which were the moſt ſecret Cir- 


cumſtances of his Conſpiracy) and therefore be 
ſure, as you tender your own Life, to confeſs to 
me the-whole Truth of your Deſign. The poor 
Man ſeeing himſelf thus rrap'd, and convinced 
(for-che whole Bulineſs had been diſcoyer'd wn 
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the Queen by one of the Complices) was in 
ſuch a Taking, heknew not what to do; but 
joyning his 'Hands to beg and fue for Mercy, 
he meant to throw himſelf at this Prince's 
Feet, who taking him up, proceeded to ſay, 
Come on Sir, and tell me, have 1 at any time 
heretofore done you any Injury? or have I, 
throngh my particular Hatred or private Malice, 
offended any Kinſman or Friend of yours? Ie 
3s not above three Weeks that I have known you; 
What Inducement then could move yor to attempt 
my Death:? To which the Gentleman, with a 
trembling Voice, reply'd, That it was nopar- 
ticular Grudge he had to his Perſon, but the 


:general 'Intere#t and Concern of his Party, ant 


'that he had been pat 'upon it by ſome who had per- 
ſwadedhim it would be a-meritorious Af, by any 
means to extirpate ſo great and ſo powerful an 
[Enemy of their Religion. Well ſaid the Prince, 
1 will now let you ſee, how much more charitable 
the Religion 1s that 1 maintain, than that which 
you profeſs ;, Tours has perſwaded you to kill me, 
without hearing me to ſpeak, and without ever 
having given you any cauſe of Offence ;, and mine 
'commands me't» forgive you, convitt as you are, 
'by yoar own Confeſſion, of a Deſign to murther 
me without Reaſon. 'Get you gone, that I ſee 
you n0 more; and if you are wiſe, chooſe hence- 
forward honefter Men for your Councellors in 
your Deſigns. The Emperour Auguſtus, being 
in Gaule, had (certain information of a Con- 
ſpiracy L. '"Cinna was contriving againſt him, 
who thereupon'reſoly'd to make him an Exam- 
ple-z and to that end ſent -to ſummon his 
Friends 
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Friends to meet. the. next morning in Coun- 
ſel; but the night between he paſt over, with 
unquietneſs of Mind, conſidering that he was 
to put to death a young man, of an 1lluſtri- 
ous Family, and Nephew to the great Pompey, 
which made him break out into ſeveral ejacu- 
lations of Paſſion : What then, ſaid he, Shall 
it be ſaid, that I ſhall live in perpetual Anxi- 
ety, and continual Alarm, and ſaffer my Aſlaſ- 
ſinates in the mean time to walk abroad at Li- 
berty ? Shall, he go unpuniſhed after having 
conſpir'd againſt my Life, a Life that I have 
hitherto defended in ſo many Civil Wars, and 
ſo many Battels both by Land and Sea ? And 


after having ſettled the Univerſal Peace of the 


whole World, ſhall this man be pardoned, 
who has conſpired'not only to Marther, but 
to Sacrifice me? For the piracy was to 
kill him at Sacrifice. After which, remaining 
for ſome time ſilent, he re-begun louder, and 


ſtraining his Voice more than before to exclaim. 


2gainſt himſelf, and ſay, Why liv'ſt thou ? If 
it be for the good of many that thou ſhould'ſt 
Die ? mult there be no end of thy Revenges 
and Cruelties?. Is thy Life of ſo great value, 
that ſo many Miſchiefs muſt be done to pre- 
ſerve it? His Wife Livia, ſeeing him in this 
perplexity ; Will you take a Woman's Coun- 
ſel, faid ſhe? Do as the Phyſiciars do, whoy 
when the ordinary Recipe's will do no good, 


' make Tryal of the contrary. By ſeverity you 


have hitherto prevaiPd nothing ; Zepidus has 
follow'd Savidienus, Murena Lepidus, Cepio 
Aurena, and Egnatins Cepio, Begin now, and 
| try 
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try how Sweetneſs and Clemency will ſucceed: 
Cinna is convict, forgive him, he will never 
henceforth have the Heart go hurt thee, and it 
will be an ACt of Glory. Auguſtus was glad 
that he had met wich an Advocate of his own 
Humour ; wherefore ; having thank'd his 
Wife, and in the Morning countermanded 
his Friends he had before ſummon'd to Coun- 
Eil, he commanded Cjnna all alone to be 
brought to him z who being accordingly come; 
and a Chair by his Appointment ſet him, ha- 
ving commanded every one out of the Room; 
he ſpake to him after this manner : In the firſt 
place, Cinma, I demand of thee patient Audi- 
ence; do not interrupt me in what I am about 
to ſay, and I will afrerwards give thee Time 
and Leiſure to anſwer. Thou know*ſt, Cijz- 
a, that having taken thee Priſoner 1n the 
Enemies Camp; and that an Enemy not only 
made, byt born ſo, I gave thee thy Life, re- 
ſtor'd thee all thy Goods, and finally put thee 
in ſo good a poſture; by my Bounty of living 
well, and at thy eaſe, that the Victorious en- 
vy'd the: Conguerd. The Sacerdotal Office 
which thou mad'ſt Suit to me for; 1 conterr ff 
upon thee, after having deny'd it to oth 
whoſe Fathers have ever born Arms in my Ser- _. 
vice: and after fo many Obligations thou haſt 
undertaken to kiil me: At which Ci2a cry- 
ing out, that he was vety far from entertain- 
ing any fo wicked a Thought; Thou doft not 
keep thy Ptomiſe, Cinna, (continued. Augu- 
ſtus) that thou would'ſt not interrupt me. 
Yes, thoy haft undertaken to murther me in 
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ſuch a- Place, ſuch a Day, in ſuch- end ſuch 
Company, and in ſuch:a Manner. - At which 
Words ſeeing Cinna aſtoniſhid- and filent, not 
vpon [the Account of bis Promilſe.fo to be, but 
interdict with the Conſcience of his Crime z 
Why , proceeded ' Auguſins, to what end 
wouldſt-.thou do it ?::4s it to be Emperour ? 
Believe me, the Republick-is in a very 1ll Con+ 
dition, 1f I am the only Man betwixt: thee and 
the Empire. Thou art not able fo much as to 
defend thy. own Houſe, and but t'other day 
waſt baffled in a Suit, by the oppos'd-Interelt 
of a mean manuwitted Slave. What, haſt 
thou neither Means nor Power in any otker 
thing, but only-to attempt againſt. C2/ar? 1 
quit claim to the Empire, if there is.no.other 
but I to obſtruft thy Hopes. Can't thou be- 
lieve, that Paulxs, that: Fabius, that the! Caſ< 
ſians and Servikians, and {b many Noble Ro 
mans, not only ſo in Title, but. who by, their 
Virtue honour their Nobility, would ſuffer 
or endure thee? After this; and a great deal 

More that he. ſaid to him, (for: he ' was two 
ong Hours in ſpeaking) Well; ;Cinna, go thy 
*” ſaid he,.l again [give'thee: that Life in - 
The Quality of a.:Fraytor and a Parricide, 
which I once before 'gave rhee in-the. Quality 
of an Enemy. Let Friendſhip from this tinte 
forward begin betwixt us, and: let. us try to 
make 1t appear whether I have given, or thon 
baſt receiv'd thy Life with the-berter Faith ; 
and fo departed from him. Some time after, 
he preferr'd him to the Conſular Dignity, 
complaining, that he had not the Confidence 
| [0 
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to demand it ; had him ever after for his very 
great Friend, and was at laſt made by him 
ſole Heir to all his Eſtate. ' Now from the 
time'.of this Accident, which befell Auguſt as 
in the fortieth Year of his Age, he never had 
any Conſpiracy or . Attempt againſt him, and 
therein reap'd the due Reward of this ais ſo 
gerierous 'annd exemplary Clemency. Bur it 


did not ſo well ſucceed with our Prince in the 


former Story, his Moderation and Mercy not 
being ſufficient fo to ſecure him, that he did 
not afterwards fall into the toils of the like 
Treaſon, ſo vain and frivolous a thing is Hu- 
mane Prudence; and in ſpite of all our Pro- 
jets, Counſels, and Prxzcautions, Fortune 
will ſtill be Miltreſs of Events. We repute 
Phyſicians fortunate when they hit upon a luc- 
ky Cure; as if there was no other Art but 
theirs that.could not ſtand upon its own Legs, 
and whoſe Foundations are too weak to ſup- 
Port it ſelf upon its own Baſis; and as if no 
other Art ſtood in need of Fortunes Hand to 
aſſiſt in its Operations, For my part, [ think 
of Phyſick as much good or 111 as any one 
would have me: for, Thanks be to God, we 
have no great Traffick together. I am of a quite 
contrary Humour to other men, for I always 
deſpiſe it; but when I am ſick, inſtead of re- 
canting, or entring into Compoſicion with it; 
I begin yet more to hate, Nauſcate, and fear 
it, telling them who importune me to enter 
into a courſe of Phyſick, that they mult give 
me time to recover my Strength and Health, 
that I may be-the better able to ſupport and 
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encounter the violence and danger of the Poti- 
on: ſo that I ſtill let Nature work,ſuppoling her 
to be ſufficiently arm'd with Teeth and Claws 
to defend her ſelf from the Aſſaults of Infirmity, 
and to uphold that Contexture,. the Diſſolution 
of which ſhe flies and abhors : for I am afraid, 
leaſt inſtead of Aſſiiting her when grappled, 
and ſtrugling with the Diſeaſe, I ſhould Aſſiſt 
her Adverſlary, ang procure new Work, and: 
new Accidents. to encounter. Now I ſay,” 
that not in Phyſick only, but in other more 
certain Arts, Fortune has a very great inte- 
reſt and ſhare, The Poetick Raptures, and 
thoſe prodigious flights of Fancy, that raviſh 
and tranſport the Author out of himſelf, why 
ſhould we not. attribute them to his good 
Fortune, fince the Poet himſelf confeſſes they 
exceed his Sufficiency and Force, and acknow- 
ledges them to proceed from ſomething elſe 
than himſelf, and has them no more 1n his 
Power than the Orators ſay they have thoſe 
extraordinary Motions and Agitations that 
ſometimes puſh them beyond their Deſign. It 
is the ſame in Painting, where Touches ſhall 
ſometimes ſlip from the hand of the Painter, 
fo ſurpaſſing both his Fancy and: his Art, as to 
beget his own Admiration. But Fortune does 
yet more accidentally manifeſt the ſhare ſhe has 
in all things of this kind, by the Graces and 
Elegancies are found out in them, not only 
beyond the Intention, but even without the 
Knowlege of the Artiſt. A judicious Reader 
does often find out in other Mens Writings, 
other kind of PerfeCtions, and finds in them a 
| better 
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better Sence and more quaint Expreſſion than 
the Author .himfelf either intended or pers 
ceiv'd. And, as to military Enterprizes and 
Executions,. every one ſees how great a hand 
Fortune has in all thoſe Aﬀairs; even in our 
very Counſels and Deliberations there mult 
certainly be ſomething of Chance and good 


Luck mix*'d with Humane Prudence, for all ' 


that our Wiſdom can do alone 1s no great 


matter ; the more piercing, quick, and appre- 
henſive it is, the weaker it finds it ſelf, and 1s 
by ſo much more apt to miſtruſt its own Ver- 
tue. I am of Syl/a's Opinion, and when I 
moſt ſtriftly and nearer hand examine the moſt 
glorious Exploits of War, I perceive, me- 
thinks, that thoſe who carry them on, make 
uſe of Counſel and Debate only for Cuſtoms 
{ake,. and leave the beſt part of the Enterprize 
to Fortune, and relying upon her Favour and 
Aſliſfance, tranſgreſs at every turn the Bounds 
of Military ConduCt, and the Rules of War. 
There happen ſometimes accidental Alacrities 


and ſtrange Furies in their Deliberations, that 


for the moſt part prompt them to follow the 
worſt, and worſt grounded Counſels, and 
that ſwell their Courages beyond the Lim'ts of 
Reaſoh : from whence it falls out, that many 
great Captains, to juſtifie thoſe temerarious 
Deliberations, have been forc'd to tell their 
Souldiers, that they were by ſome Inſpiration 
and good Amen encourag'd and invited to ſuch 
Attempts. Wherefore, in this Doubt and 
Uncertainty that the ſhort-ſightedneſs of H1- 
mane Wiſdom to ſee and chooſe the beſt, (by 
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reaſon of the Difficulties that the various Ac- 
cidents and Circumſtances of things bring 
along with them) does perplex us withal], 
the ſureſt way in my Opinion, did no other 
Conſideration invite us to it, were to pitch 
upon that wherein Is the greateſt Appearance 
of Honeſty and Juſtice, and not being certain 
of the ſhorteſt, to go the ſtraiteſt and moſt 
direCt way; as in theſe two Examples I have 
before laid down; there is no queſtion to he 
made but it was more noble and generous-in 
him who had receiv'd the Offence, to pardon 
it, as they both did, than to do otherwiſe ; 
and if the former miſcarried in it, he is not 
nevertheleſs to be blam'd for his good Intenti- 
-on : neither does any one know if he had pro- 
ceeded otherwiſe, whether by that means he 
- had avoided the end his Deſtiny had appointed 
for him ; and he had however loſt the Glory of 
ſo generous an AA, You will find in Hiſtory, 
many who have been in this apprehenſion, 
that the moſt part have taken the courſe to 
meet, and prevent Copſpiracies by Puniſhment 
and Revenge; but I find but very few who 
have reap'd any Advantage by this proceeding ; 
witneſs ſo many Roman Emperours : and who- 
ever finds himſelf in this danger, ought not to 
expect much either from -his Vigilancy or 
Power ; for how hard a thing is it for a man 
to ſecure himſelf from an Enemy,who lies con- 
ceald ander the countenance of che moſt offici- 
ous Friend we have, and to diſcover and know 
the Wills and inward Thoughts of thoſe who 

are continually doing us ſervice? Tis to 
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much;purpoſe to have. a-Guard of Strangers 
abdut-a man's Perſon, agd robe,always fenced 
-about; with a-Pale- of armed -men z; whoſoever 
deſpiſes his jown Life, is always Maſter of that 
of; another, man, - And: qnoreover, ithis conti- 


.nual. 


{aſpicion, that makes a Prince jealous of 


all the World, muſt of neceſſity be. a ſtrange 
Torment. to him, and;gherefore 4t was, that 
Nion, being advervig/d,ahat: Calippes watcn'd 


all -opportyaitigs, £0 &; 


take;,away his Life, had 


never the, Heart, t0,. enqujre;more particularly 
.intg it, ſaying; . that he ; had 


rather die, than 


live in that miſery, that he muſt continually 
Rand upon, his Guard, got only againſt his 
Enemies, but. his Friends alfo ; which Alexan- 
der. auch more, lively. .manifeſted in effect, 


. when having 


- that Philip, ;| 


notice 


is, maſt 


Fug etiard rom Parmenio, 


loved Phykician, was by 


+Darius his money corrupted.,to.-poyſon him, 
'at. the ſame time that he,gave- the Letter to 
.Phzlip to. read, ſuy'd, of the  Potton he had 
brought. him,  Was-notithis by ſuch a Reſolu- 
tion to- expreſs, that-if his Fgiends had a mind 
to liſpatch, him;,out, of the, World, he was 
willing. to give themopportynicy, to do it ? 
. This Prince is'iadeed the Sovereign Preſident 
of all hazardays, AGigns ; -but. 1 do not know 


whether there-.-be- ano 


r_pallage in his Life 


wherein there is Io -much ſteadineſs and con- 
Raney as, in ghys, nor. {o illuſtrious an Image of 
the. greatneſs of, þjs-Mi 


to. Priaces - 


G{EGUE 


Mind. |» Thoſe wha preach 


- and vigilant a jea- 


loulis and, diltruſt,, ugder colony of Security, 
preach tqthem.ryine and diſhogour. _ Nothing 
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Noble can ever be perform'd without Danger. 


I know a Perſon, naturally of a very great 
daring and enterprizing Courage, wie 7; ney 
fortune is continually prevented, and fore- 
ſtalPd by ſach perſuaſions, that he muſt retire 
into the groſs of his own Body, and keep thoſe 
he knows are his Friends continually abont 
him, that he muſt nothearken to any Recon, 
ciliation with his- ancient ' Enemies, that he 
muſt ſtand off, atid-net 'truſt: his Perſon in 
hands ſtronger than'his own; * what 'promiſes 
or offers ſoever they may \make hint, or what 
advantages foever he may ſee before him. And 
I know another, who has unexpectedly made 
his Fortune by following a contrary Advice. 
Courage, the Repntation and Glory of which 
men ſeek with ſo greedy an Appetite, repre- 
ſents and ſets it ſelf out when'need requires,” 
as magnificently-in Querpo, as'in the neateſt 


Arms, in a Cloſet,” as welt as' a Camp; and 


this overcircumfpect and/ wary Prudence is a 
mortal Enemy to all high and generous Ex- 
ploits. Scipio, to Tound*Syphax his intention, 
leaving his Army, and abandoning Spair, nor 
yet ſecure,” nor well ſettkd in his new Con- 
queſt, could paſs over into Africk.tn two core 
temptible Bottoms, to'commit himfſeM, in an 
Enemies Countrey, to the power of a Barba» 
71an King, to a Faith untry'd and unknown, 
without 'Precaution, without Hoſtage, 'under 
the {ole ſecurity of- the greatneſs of his'own 
Courage, his good Fortune;'and the promiſe'of 
his elevated Hopes.  Habita ow ipſam plerum- 
que fidem obligat;  Fruſt oftentimes obliges 
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Fidelity. On the .contrary, Fear and. Difh- 
dence invite and draw on injggy and offence. 
The moſt miſtruſtfal of all our Kings ſettled 
his Aﬀairs principally by voluntarily giving up 
his Life and Liberty into his Enemies hands, 
by that aCtion manifeſting that he had an abſo- 
lute confidence in them, to the end they 
might repoſe as great an aſlurance in him. 
Ceſar did only oppoſe the Authority of his 
Countenance, and the ſharpneſs of his Re- 
bukes to his mutinous Legions, and rebellious 
Army. FJ 


nmr ſtetit aggere fultt 
Ceſpinis, intrepidus valtu, . meruitque timers 
Nil metuens. 


Upon a Parapet of Furf he ſtood, 
His manly face with Reſolution ſhone, 

And froze the Mutineers rebellious bloud, 
Challenging fear from all by fearing none. 


But it is true withall, that this undaunted 
allurance ' is not to be repreſented in 1ts true 
and lively form, but by ſach whom the ap- 

rehenſion: of -Death, and the worlt that can 
appen, does no way terrific and affright ; for 


' to repreſent a pretended Reſolution with a 


pale and doubtful Countenance, and trembling 
Limbs for the forc'd Service of an important 
Reconciliation, will effe&t nothing to purpoſe. 
TTis-an excellent way to gain the Heart,: and 
conquer the Will of another, to go ſubmit, 
and intrult a man's Perſon to him, provided 
it appear to be frankly done, and without 
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the conſtraint. of Neceſlity, and;in ſuch a con- 
ditto; that gggnan ;manifeitly; does it out. of a 
pure/and edfire confidence. in;the ; Party, at 
_ leaſt with a Countenance clear from.any Gloud 
of: ſuſpicion; ' I ſaw, when I was aiBoy, a 
Gentleman, who- was Governour of a great 
City, upon occaſion of a Popular Commotion 
and Fury, not knowing, what other courſe to 
take,-'goout of a Place of very, great. Strength 
and Secutity,; and commit himſelf to the mer- 
cy of. the. ſeditious Rabble, in hopes by that 
- means to appeaſe the Tumult before it. grew 
to a more formidable Head - but it was 1ll for 
* him that he 'did' ſo, for he was there miſera- 
bly ſlain. © But Iam not nevertheleſs of opini- 
on,that he committed ſo great af'Extour i-go- 
ing out, as men commonly reproach his Me- 
mory withall, -as he did, in chooſing a gefhitle 
and, ſtbmiſſive way for the effeCing his pur- 
poſe, and in endeavouring to quiet this ſtorm, 
rather by obeying than commanding, and by 
Entreaty rather than Remonſtrance;;z and am 
-indin'd; to believe, . that, a gracious Severity, 
with a Souldier-like way of commanding, . full 
of Security, and- confidence ;ſ\txitable to the 
Quality of his Perſon, and the Dignity of his 
Command, would have ſucceeded better with 
-him ; atleaſt, he had periſh'd with greater 
Decency and Reputation. There is nothing 
$o litgle to be:expetted, or: hop'd. for from this 
many-headed/ Monſter, when ſo incens'd,' as 
Humanity and good Nature; {it is mach more 
capable: of Reverence and Fear. I iſhonld:alſo 
reproach -him, that having, taken a Ws, * 
n 
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(in my Judgment rathgr brave than raſh) toex- 
poſe himſelf weak and naked in this tempeſta- 
vus'Sea of enraged Frarticks ; he ought boldly 
to have ſteinn?d the Current;ahd to have born 
himſelf bravely aloft; whereas comming to 
diſcover his Danger nearer hand, and his 
Noſe thereupon happning to bleed, he again 
chatig'd that demiſs and-fawning Countenance 
he had at firſt punt on,” into another of Fear 
and Amazement, and filling” both 'his Voice 
and Eyes with Entreaties'and Tears, and 1n 
that Poſture endeavouring to withdraw and ſe- 
cure his Perſon, 'that Carriage more enflan'd 
their Fury, and ſoon brovght the Effe&ts of it 
upon him. ' It ' was upon a time in a certain 
Place order*d by ſome,' who had 'no very good 
Meaning in it, 'that there ſhould -be a general 
Muſter of ſeveral Troops in Arms (for that is 
the moſt proper Scene of ſecret Revenges, and 
there is no Place where they can be executed 
with greater Safety) and there'were publick 


and manifeſt Appearances, that there was no | 


ſafe coming for ſome, ' whoſe principal and ne- 
ceſlary Office it was to view-them. Where- 
upon, a Conſultation was call'd, and: ſeveral 


- Counſels were propog'd, as 'in a caſe that was 


very nice, and of great Difficulty ; and more- 
over, of important conſequence. Mine, | a- 
mongft' the -reſt, was, that they ſhould by-all 
means avoid giving any 'ſign of Suſpicion, bur 
that the Officers who were moſt in danger 
ſhould” boldly go, 'and-with cheerful and cre 
Countenances ride boldly and confidently tho- 
rongh the Files and Diviſions, and _ - 
ea 
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ſtead of ſparing Fire (which the Counſels. of 
the major part tended to) they ſhould entreat 
the Captains to. command the  Souldiers t0 
give round and full -Volleys in Honour of the 
Spectators, and.not. to ſpare their Powder - 
which was accordingly. done, and ſerv'd to 
ſo good uſe, as to pleaſe and gratifie the ſuſ- 
pected Troops, and thenceforward to beget 2 


-mutual and wholſome Confidence)and Intelli- 


gence amongſt them. I look upon Julius Ce- 
ſar's way of winning Men to him, as the beſt, 
and molt planſible, that can poſſibly, be put in 
praftice. Firſt, he try'd by Clemency to make 
himſelf belov'd even by his very Enemies, con- 

tenting himſelf in deteCted Confpiracies, only . 
publickly to declare, that he was pre-acquain- 
ted with them ; which being done, he took a 
noble Reſolution to expect, without Sollici- 


tude or. Fear, whatever might be, the Event, 


wholly reſigning up himſelf to the ProteCtion 
of the Gods and Fortune - for queſtionleſs in 
this very Eſtate he wag at the time when he was 
kill'd, A Stranger having, publickly ſaid, that 
he could teach Dionyſus the Tyrant of Syracuſa 
an infallible way to find out and diſcover all 
the Conſpiracies his Subjefts ſhould contrive 
againſt him, if he would give him a good Sum 
of Money for his Pains: Dionyſias, hearing of 
it, caps d the Man to. be brought to him, that 
he might learn an Art ſo neceſlary to his Pre- 
ſervation.; and having ask'd him by. what 
Art he might make ſuch Diſcoveries, the 
Fellow made Anſwer , - That all the Art 
he knew, was, that he ſhould give him a 
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Talent, and afterwards boaſt that he had ob« 
taind a ſingular Secret from him. :Dionyſis 
lik'd the Invention, and accordingly caus'd fix 
hundred  C#owns to be. counted out :to him, 


It was not likely he ſhould give fo great a 


Sum to a Perſon unknown, but upon the ac- 
count of ſome extraordinary Diſcovery, the 
belief of which ſery'd to keepihis Enemies in 
awe. Princes however - do very - wiſely, to 
publiſh the Informations they receive . of all 
the Practices 'againſt their : Lives, to poſleſs 
men with: an opinion they have fo. good Intel- 
ligence, and ſo many Spies abroad, that no- 
thing can be plotted; againſt them, but they 
have preſent notice of t., The Duke of A- 
thens did a great many; ridiculous things to 
eſtabliſh his new Tyranny over Florence : but 
this eſpecially was molt :remarkable, that ha- 
ving receiv'd the: firſt intimation of the Con- 
{piracies the Peaple were hatching. againſt 
him, by Mattheo ds Moroſo, one of the Conſpi- 
rators, he preſently put him to death, 'to ſup- 
preſs that Rumour, that.;jit. might, not be 
thought any of the City diflik'd his Govern- 
ment. I remember I have formerly read a 
Story of ſome Roman of great Quality, who, 
flying the Tyranny of the Triumvirate, had a 
thouſand times, by the ſubtilty of as many 
Inventions, eſcap'd from falling into the 
hands of thoſe thar purſu'd' him. Ic hap'ned 
one day, that a Troop of Horſe which was 
ſent out to take him, paſs'd cloſe by a Brake 
where he-was ſquat, and miſg'd very narrowly 
of ſpying him : but he .conſidering, upon the 
inſtant, 
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inſtant,' the Pains .and Difficulties wherein he 

had ſo long continued, to evade the ſtriCt and : 
cofitinual Searches were every day made:for 

him; the little Pleafure he could -hope.for.in 

ſach a kind of Life, and how much better it 

was for him to:die' once for : all; >than tobe: 
perpetually at this paſs, beſtarted from his Seat 

himfelf, call'd: them © back; ſhew'd:them- bis 
Form! and voluntarily deliver!d himſelf up.to:; 
their Craeky, by that: means to free both him-: 
{elf and them from further 'Tronbie.):T'o'iavire: 
2 man's Enemies to come and cut his. Ihroat, 
was a Reſolution that. appears. a little extra*! 
vagant and odd; and yer 1 think he did better 
to .take that courſe,. than to live in-a Ruoriai- 

an Ague; and for. which: there was no-Cure.: 
But! ſeeing. all the Remedies a Man” can:apply 
to ſuch a Diſeaſe, are full of Unquietneſs, and' 
uncertain, 'tis better with a': manly: Courage 
to prepare: ones ſelf. for the worlt that cag. 
happen, and . to extraft ſome Conſolation 
from 'this, : Fhat we-iare not certain the thing 
we fear will ever come to paſs. | 


ms. —_— 


CH A P. XXIV. 
Of Pedantry. 


Was often, when a Boy,: wonderfully.con« 
.cern'd to ſee in the Jralian Farces a Pedane 
always brought in for the Fool of the Play, and 
that the. Title of Magiſfter was in no greater 
Reverence amonglt us : for being detiver'd up 
| 90 
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to their:Tuition, what could 1 do leſs thanbe: 


 falous of their Honour and: Reputation? 1 
IC fought;;[ confeſs, tocexcuſe- them by the:na- 


n tural; incompatibility betwixt-; the Valgar 
it ſort, and men of a finer thread, both in Judg- 
De: ment and Knowledge, for as much as they go 
at a quite contrary way to one another: But in 
is this, the thing- I moſt ſtumbled: at was, : that: 
0: the braveſt men . were thoſe who : moſt} fee. 
'% ſpis'd them; witneſs our. famous Poet «' Belay, 
6 Mais je hay par ſur tout un ſeauoir pedanteſque, Du Bellay. 
ih But of all ſorts of Learning, that 

1 Of the Pedant I moſt do hate. 

fn ' | | | | 

e. And they ns'd to do: ſo in. former times; for 


E 
y Plutarch fays, that Grecian, and Schotar, were 
d names: of reproach and contempt. amongſt the 

E Romans. But ſince, with the better expert- 
0. ence of Age, I find they:had yery great.reaſon 

n ſo to do, and that magis magnos Clericos non 

g; ſunt magis magnos ſapientes. The © greateſt A 
Clerks are nat the wieſt .men.: But whence 

it ſhould come to paſs, that a Mind enrich'd 
with the knowledge of ſo many things, ſhould 
not become more quick' and ſpritely, and 
that a groſs and vulgar underſtanding ſhould 
yet inhabit there without corrcCting and im- 
proving it ſelf, where all the Difcourſes, and 

Is Judgments of the greateſt: Wits the World e- 
ver had, are calleCted, and-ftor'd up, -I am yet 

to. ſeek. To admit ſo many ſtrange Concep- 
tions, ſo great and ſo high Fancies, it isneceſ- 
ſary, (as a young Lady, and ane of the gow 
te 


belait, 
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teſt Princeſles of ithe Kingdom, ſaid to me 
once) that a' man's . own be + crowded, and 
fpaeez'd together . into a leſs : compaſs; to 
make room for the other. - I ſhonld! be apt to 
conclude, that as Plants are ſuffocated, and 
drown'd . with too much nouriſhment, and 
Lamps with too much Oyl, ſo- is the aftive 
part of the Underſtanding with too much ſtudy 
and Matter; which being embaraſs'd, and con- 
founded 'with the diverſity of things, . is de- 
priv'd of, the Force and Power to diſengage it 
ſelf; and that by the 'preſſare of this weight, it 
is bow'd, ſubjeCted, and rendred of no uſe. 
But it is quite oth:rwiſe, for a Soul ſtretches 
and dilates it ſelf proportionably as it fills: 
And in the 'Examples of elder times, we ſee 
quite contrary, men very. proper for publick 
Buſineſs, great Captains, and great States- 
men, very Learned withall; whereas the:Phi- 
toſophers, a ſort of men retir'd from all Pub- 
lick Afﬀairs, have been, ſometimes alſo de- 
ſpis'd, and render'd contemptible by the Co- 
miczl liberty of their own Times; their Opini- 
ons, -and ſingularity of Manners, making them 
appear to men' of:another method of living 
ridiculous 'and abſard. Would you make 
them Judges of a Controverſie of common 
Right, or of the Afions of Men? they are 
ready to take it upon them, and ſtrait begin 
to examine, if he has Life, if he has Motion, 
if Man be any other than an Oxe ? What it is 
todo, and to ſuffer? and what Animals Law 
and Juſtice are? Do they ſpeak of the Magi- 
itrates, 'tis with a rude, irreverent, and inde- 

cont 
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Cent liberty. Do they hear a Prince, or a 
King. commended for his Vertne, they make 
no more of him, than of a Shepherd, Goat- 
herd,- or Neat-herd; a lazy Corydon, -that 
buſies himſelf only about milking, and ſhear- 
ing his Herds and Flocks, and that after the 
rudeſt manner. Do you repute any man the 
greater for being Lord of two thouſand A- 
cres of Land ?- they laugh at ſuch a pitiful Pir- 
tance, as laying claim- themſelyes to the 
whole World for their poſſeſſion. Do you 
boaſt of. your Nobility and Blood, for being 
deſcended from ſeven rich ſaccefſive Ance- 
ſtors? they will look upon you with an eye of 
Contempt, as men who have nor a right Idea 
of the Univerſal Image of Nature, and that do 
not conſider how many Predeceſlors every 
one of us has had, Rich, Poor, Kings, Slaves, 
Greeks, and. Barbarians: And though you 
where the fiftieth deſcent from Hercules, they 
look upon it as a great vanity, ſo highly to 
value this, which is only a gift of Fortune: 
And even ſo did the Vulgar fort of men nau- 
ſeate them, as men ignorant of the beginning 
of things, where. all things were common, 
accuſing them of Preſumption and Infolenee.. 
But this Platonick Pifture 1s far different from 
that theſe Pedants are preſented by - For 
thoſe were envied for raiſing themſelves a- 
bove the common ſort of men, for deſpiſing 
the ordinary ACftions and Offices of Life, for 
having aſſam'd a particular and inimitable 
way of living, and for uſing a certain Method 
of Bumbaſte and obſolete Language, quite dif+ 
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ferent from the ordinary way of ſpeaking : 
but theſe are contemn'd for being as much 


* below the uſual form, as incapable of Publick 


Pacuuins, 


Archime- 
des, 


Employment, for leading a Life, and'confor- 
ming themſelves to the mean and vile manners 
of the Vulgar. Odi homines, ignava opera, 
Philoſophica Sententia. I hate men who talk like 
Philoſophers, but do worſe than the moſt 
flothful of men. For what concerns thoſe 
true Philoſophers, I muſt needs ſay, that if 
they were great in Science, they were yet 
much greater in Action. - And, as it is ſaid of 
the Geometrician - of Syracyſa, ' who having 
been diſturb'd from his Contemplation, to put 
ſome of his Skill in PraQtice for the Defence of 
his Country, that he ſuddenly ſet on foot 
dreadful and prodigious Engines, and that 
wrought EffeCts beyond all hamane expeCtati- 
on ; himſelf notwithſtanding. diſdain'd his 
own handy-work, thinking in this he had 
play'd the Mechanick, and violated the Digni- 
ty of his Art, of which theſe Performances of 
his, (though ſo highly cry'd up by the Pub- 
lick Voice) he accounted but trivial Experi- 
ments, and inferiour Models : ſo they, when- 
ever they have been put upon 'the Proof of 
ACtion, have been ſeen to fly to fo high a 
Pitch, as made it very wellappear, their Souls 
were ſtrangely elevated, and enrich'd with the 
Knowledge of Things. But ſome of them, 
ſeeing the Reins of Government in the hands 
of ignorant and unskilful Men, have avoided 
all Places, and Intereſt in the Management of 
Aﬀairs ; and he who demanded of — 

ow 
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x How long it was neceſſary to Philoſophize, 
1 S4qa : . 
ic receiv'd this Anſwer, Till our Armies ( ſaid 
| he.) are no more commanded by Fools and 
a Coxcombs. . Heraclitus reſign'd the Royalty to 
his Brother 3 and to the Epheſians, who re- 
8 proach'd him that he ſpent his time in playing 
z with Boys before the Temple ; 1s jt not better, 
- ſaid he, to do ſo, than to ſit at the Helm of Af- 
y fairs in your Company ? Others having their 
ok Imagination advanc'd above the thoughts of 


the World and Fortune, haye look'd upon the 
Tribanals of Juſtice, and even the Thrones 
of Kings, with an Eye of Contempt and Scorn z 
7 inſomuch, that Empezocles refus'd the Royalty 
that the Agrigentines offer'd to him. Thales, 


09 1 cn 


" once inveighing in. Diſcourſe againſt the Pains 
ſe and Care Men put themfelves to; to becomg 
vo” + 3 bc 

rich; was anſwer'd by one in the Company; 
" that he did like the Fox, who found fault with 
; what he could not obtain. Whereupon, he 


had a mind, for the Jeſt's ſake, to ſhew then 

to the contrary z and having upon this Occaſt- 
on for once made a muſter of all his Wits, 
wholly to employ them in the Service of Pro- 
f fit, he ſet a Traffick on foot, which in one 
p | Year brought him in o great Riches, that thi 


y molt expetrienc'd in that Trade coold hardly 
54 in their whole Lives, with all their Induſtry, 
_ have rak'd ſo much together. That which 
= Ariſtotle reports of ſome who ſaid of him, 
q Anaxagoras, and others of their Profeſſion, 
f that they. were wiſe but not prudent, in not 
= applying their Study to more profitable things 
gat 


(though 1 do not well digeſt this nice Diſtin- 
| O2z Ction) 
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Qion)that will not however ſerve to excuſe my 
Pedantick ſort of Men, for to. ſee the low and 
neceſlitous Fortune wherewith they are; con- 
tent, we have rather Reaſon to pronounce 
that they are neither wiſe, nor prudent. But 
letting this firſt Reaſon alone, I think it bet- 
ter to ſay, that this Inconvenience proceeds 
from their applying themſelves the wrong way . 

to the Study of Sciences; and that after the 
manner we are inſtruCted, it is no wonder if 
neither the Scholars nor the Maſters become, 
though more learned, ever the wiſer, or 
more fit for Buſineſs. In plain Truth, the 
Cares and Expence our Parents are at in our 
Education, point at nothing, but to furniſh 
our Heads with Knowlege; but not a Word 
of Judgment and Vertue. Cry out of one 
hat paſles by, to the People, O, what a 
Learned? and of another, O, what a good 
man goes there! they will not fail to turn 
their Eyes, and addreſs their ReſpeCt to the 
former. There ſhould then be a third Cryer, 
O the Pupples and Coxcombs . Men are apt 
preſently to enquire, Does ſuch a one under- 
ſtand Greek? Is he a Critick in Latine? Is he 
a Poet? or does he only pretend to Proſe ? But 
whether he be grown better or more diſcreet, 
which are Qualities of greater Value and Con- 
cern, thoſe are never enquir'd into ; whereas, 
we ſhouid rather examine, who is better learn- 
_ ed, than who is more karned. We only toil 
and labour to ſtuff the Memory, and in the 
mean time leave the Conſcience and the Un-. 
derſtanding unfurniſh'd and yoid. And, like 
Birds 
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Birds who fly, abroad to forage for Grain, 
bring it home in the Beak, without taſting ic 
themſelves, to feed their Young ; fo our Pe- 
dants go picking Knowledge here and there, 
out of ſeveral Authors, and hold it at the 
Tongues end, only to ſpit it out, and diſtri» 
bute it amongſt their Pupils. And here 1 


- cannot but ſmile to think how I have paid my 


ſelf in ſhewing the Foppery of this kind of 
Learning, who my ſelf am ſo manifeſt an 
Example; for, do I not the ſame thing 
throughout almoſt this whole Treatiſe ? I go 
here and there, culling out of ſeveral Books 
the Sentences that beſt pleaſe me, not to keep 
them (for I have no Memory to retain them in) 
but to tranſplant them intu this ; where, to ſay 
#he Truth, they are no more mine than in their 
firſt Places. We are, I conceive, knowing 


- only in preſent Knowledge, and not at all in 


what is paſt, no more than in that which is to 
come. But the worſt on't is, their Scholars 
and Pupils are no better nouriſh'd by this kind 
of Inſpiration, nor it makes no deeper Impreſ- 
fjon. upon them, than the other, but paſles 
from hand to hand, only to make a ſhew, to 
be tolerable Company, and to tell pretty Sto- 


ries, like a counterfeit Coyn in Counters, of 


no other uſe nor value, but to reckon with, 
or to ſet up at Cards. Apud alios logus didice- 


runt, non ipſi ſecum. Non eſt loquendum; ſed Eyift. reg, 
gubernandum; They have learn'd to ſpeak from W | 


others, not from themſelves. Speakjag is not 
ſo neceſſary as Governing. Nature, to ſhew 
that there is nathing barbarous where ſhe has 
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. the ſole Command, does oftentimes, in Nati- 


ons, where Art has the leaſt to do, cauſe pros 
ductions of Wir, ſuch as may rival the great- - 
eſt Effets of Art whatever. As in relation to 
what I am now ſpeaking of, the Gaſcon Pro- 
verb, deriv*d from a Corn-pipe, is very quaint 
and ſubtle. Bouha prou bouha, mas a remuda 
toys dits quem. You may blow till your Eyes 
ſtart out; but if once you offer ta ſtir your 
Fingers, you will be at the end of your Leſ- 


. ſon. We can ſay, Cicero ſays thus ; that theſe 


were the Manners of Plato, and that theſe are 
the very Words of Ariſtorle : but what do we 
ſay our ſelves that is our own? What do we 
do? What do we-judge? A Parrot would ſay as 
much as that. And this kind of Talking puts 
me in mind of that rich Gentleman of Rome, 
who had been ſollicitous, with very great Ex- 
Pence, to procure Men that were excellent in 
all ſorts of Science, which he had always at- 


* tending his Perſon, to the end, that when a- 


mongſt his Friends any occaſion fell out of 
ſpeaking of any Subjeft whatſoever, they 
might ſupply his Place, and be ready to 
prompt him, one with a Sentence of: Seneca, 
another with a Verſe of Homer, and ſo forth, 
every one according to his Talent; and he 
fanſied this Knowledge to be his own, ' becauſe 
in the Heads of thoſe who liv'd upon his 
Bounty. As they alſo do whoſe Learning con- 
fiſts in having noble Libraries. I know one, 
who, when I queſtion him about his Reading, 
he preſently calls for a Book to ſhew me, and 
dare nat yenture to tell me ſo much, as Oe 
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he has Piles in his Poſteriours, till firſt he has 
conſulted his Dictionary, what Piles and what 
Poſteriours are. We take other Mens Know- 
ledge and Opinions upon Truſt; which is ag 
idle and ſuperficial Learning: we muſt make 
it our own, We are in this very like him, 
who having need of Fire, went to a Neigh- 
bours Houſe to fetch it, and finding a very 


good one there, ſat down to warm himſelf 


without remembring to carry any with him 
home. What good does it do us to have the 
Stomach full of Meat, if it do not digeſt, and 
be not incorporated with us, if it does not 
nouriſh and ſupport us ? Can we imagine that 
Lucullus, whom Letters, without any manner 
of Experience made ſo great and ſo exact a 
Leader, learnt to be ſo after this perfunftory 
manner? We ſuffer our ſelves to lean and 
relie ſo over-ſtrongly upon the Arm of ano» 
ther, that by ſo doing we prejudice our own 
Strength and Vigour, Would I fortifie my 
ſelf againſt the fear of Death ? It muſt be at the 


Expence of Seneca : Would I extraCt Conſola- 


tion for my ſelf, or my Friend ? I borrow it 
from him, or Ciceroz whereas I might have 
faund it in my ſelf, had I been train'd up ta 
make uſe of my own Reaſon. I do not fanſie 
this relative, mendicant, andighrecarious Un- 
derſtanding; for thongh w d become 
learned by other Mens Reading am fure a 
Man can never be wiſe but by his avn Wiſ- 
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Who in his own Concern's not wiſe, 
I that Man's Wiſdqm do deſpiſe. 


Cicero From whence Ennius, Nequidquam ſgpere ſapi- 
Epiſt.6.1.7. entem, qui ipſs ſobi prod: ſe noz quiret ; T hat wiſe 
ex Env. man knows nothing, who cannot profit him- 
1 2, felt by his Wiſdom. Non enim paranda nobis 
Wl rae of ſolum, ſed fruenda ſapientia eſt For Wiſdom 
' is not. only to be acquir'd, but enjoy'd. Dio- 

yſis laught at the Grammarians, who cud- 

gell'd their Brains to enquire into the Miſe- 

ries' of -Ulyſſes, and were ignorant of their 

own; at Muſicians, who were fo exaCt in tu- 

ning their Inſtruments, and never tun'd their 
Manners, and at Orators, who ſtadied to 

declare what was Juſtice, but never took care 

to do it. If the Mind be not better diſpogd, 

if the Judgment be no better ſettled, I had 

much rather my. Scholar had ſpent his time at 

Tenms, for at leaſt hs Body would by that 

Means be in better Exerciſe and Breath. Do 

but obſerve him when he comes back from 

School, after fifteen or ſixteen Years that he 

has been there, there is nothing ſo aukward 

and maladroit, ſo unfit for Company or Em- 

loyment ; all that you ſhall find he has 
nc Is, t Latine and Greek have only 


made -him a” greater and more conceited Cox- 
comb than when he: went from home. He 
ſhould bring his Sgul repleat with good Litera- 
gure, and he brings it only ſwell'd, and puff*d 
vp with yain and ewpty Shreds and _ 
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of Learning, and has really nothing more 


in him than he had before. Theſe Pedants 
of ours, as Plato ſays of the Sophiſfts, their 
Couſin-Germans, are, of all Men living, they 
who moſt pretend to be uſeful to Mankind, 
and who alone, of all Men, not only do not 
better and improve that is committed to them, 
as a Carpenter or a Maſon would do, but make 
them much worſe, and make them pay for 
being made ſo to boot. If the Rule which 
Protagoras propos'd to his Pupils were follow- 
ed, either that they ſhould give him his own 
Demand, or make Affidavit upon Oath in the 
Temple how much they valued the Profit they 
had receiv'd under his Tuition, and accordirg- 
ly fatisfie him, our Pedagogues would find 
themſelves baſcly gravell'd, eſpecially if they 
were to be judg'd by the Teſtimony of my 
Experience. ' Our vulgar Perigordin Patois 
does pleaſatnly call them Pretenders to Lear- 
ning, Lerrre- fersts, as a Man ſhould ſay, Letter- 
mark'd; a man on whom Letters have been 
ſtamp'd by the Blow of a Mallet; and in truth 
for the moſt part, they appear to have a ſoft 
place in their Skulls, and to be deprive even 


- of common Senſe. For you ſee the Husband- 


man, and the Cobler, go ſimply and honeft- 
ly about their Buſinefs, ſpeaking only of what 
they know and underſtand ; whereas theſe 
Fellows, to make perade, and to get opinion, 
muſtering this ridiculous knowledge of theirs 
that ſwims and floats in the Superficies of he 
Brain, are perpetually perplexing and entan- 
pling themſelves in their own Nonſence.” 
A They 
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They ſpeak fine words ſometimes, ?tis true, 
but ler ſome body that is wiſer apply them. 
They are wonderfully well acquainted with 
Galen, but not at. all with the Diſeaſe of the 
Patient ; they have already deaf'd you with a 
long ribble-row of Laws, but underſtand 
nothing of the caſe. in hand 3. They have 
the Theories of all things, let who will put 
it in practice. .I have fate by, when a Friend 
of mine, in my own Houſe, for ſport ſake, 
has with one of theſe Fellows counterfeited a 
canting Galimatias, patcht up of ſeveral Ex- 
preflions without head or foot, faving that 
he now and then interlarded here and there 
ſome terms that bad relation to their 'Diſpute, 
and held the Coxcomb in play a whole After- 
noon together, who all the while thanght he 
had anſwer'd -pertinently, and learnedly ta all 
his Objettions. And yet this was a man of 
Letters, and Reputation, and no worſe than 


one of the long Robe, 


Vos O patricius ſanguis quos vivere par ef 
Perſits, Occipiti caco, poſtice occurrite ſanne. 


Sat, I, 
| O yoh Patrician blouds, whoſe Laws commend 
To have your Heads from retroſpeCtion blind, 
Take this poor counſel of a faithful Friend, 
Beware of having a Caldeſe behind. 


W hoſoever ſhall narrowly pry into, and tho- 
roughly ſift this fort of People, wherewith 
the World is ſo peſtered, will, as I have 
done, find, that for the moſt part, they nei- 
ther underſtand others, nox themſelyes z. and 


that their Memories are full enough , *tis 
true, but the Judgment totally void and 
empty ; ſome excepted, whoſe own Nature 
has of it ſelf form'd them into better faſhion. 


As I have obſerr'd for Example in Adrianus pq. 
l Teſtimo- 
Turnebnxs, who having never made. other ny of 4dri- 
profeſſion, than that of mere Learning only, ans Tur- 
and in that, in my opinion, the greateſt man =*%s, 


that has been theſe thouſand years, had no- 
thing at all ia him of the Pedant, but the wea- 
ring .of his Gown, and a little exteriour fa- 
ſhion, that could not be<civiliz'd to the Garb, 
which are nothing ; and I hate our People, 
who can worſe endure a Pedantjck Mode, than 
an ill contrived Mind, and take their Mea- 
ſures by the Leg a man makes, by his behay!ur» 
and ſo much as the very faſhion of his Bo®fS, 
what a kind of man, he js, For within 2ll 
this, there was not a more illuſtrious and po« 
lite Soul living Upon Earth. 1 have often 
purpoſely /put him upon Arguments quite 
wide of his Profeſſion, wherein 1 found he 
had ſo' clear an inſight, ſo quick an apprehien- 
tion, and ſo ſolid a Judgment : that a man 
would have thought he had never praftis'd 
any other thing but Arms, and been all his 
life employ'd in Aﬀairs of State. And theſe 
are great and vigorous Natures, 


w— Oneis arte benigna, 
Et meliore luto finxit precordia Titan. 


— = With greater Art whoſe mind 
Th: Sun has made of Clay much more refin'd.. 


that 
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that can keep themſelves upright in defiance 
of a Pedantick Education. But it is not 
enough that our Education does not ſpoil us ; 
tt muſt moreover alter us for the better. Some 
of our Parliaments, when they are to admit 
Officers, examine only their Talent of Learn- 
ing; to which ſome of the others alſo add the 
tryal of Underſtanding, by asking their Judg- 
ment of ſome Caſe in Law, of which the latter 
methinks proceed with the better Method : 
for although both are neceſlary, and that ir is 
very requilite they ſhould be defeCtive in nei- 
ther, yer, in truth, Knowledge is not ſo ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary as Judgment, and the laſt 
may make ſhift withour the other, but the 0- 
ther never without this. For as the Greek 
Yerſe ſays. 


&'s *dty 1 poles ba pam vas Tapn. 


Learning is nothing worth, if Wit 
And Underſtanding be not joyn'd with it. 


To what Uſe ſerves Learning, if the Under- 


- Nanding be away? Wauld to God, that, 


Sen. Edifi. 
6. 


for the good of oyr Judicature, thoſe Socie- 
ties were as well furniſh'd with Underſtand- 
ing and Conſcience, as they are with Know- 
ledge. Non Vite, fed Schole diſcimus ;; We do 
not ſtudy for the ſcrvice of our future Life, 
but only for the preſent ufe of the School. 
Whereas we are not to tye Learning to the 
Sou], but to work and incorporate them toge- 
ther ; not to tincture it and but to give; it 
2 thorough and perfect dye; which, if it will 

| ; nar 
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' not take colour; and meliorate its imperfect 


ſtate, it were without queſtion better to let it 
alone. 'Tis a dangerous weapon, and that wilt 
endanger to. wound its maſter, if put into an 
aukward, and unskilful hand : Ve fwerit melius 
non didic:ſſe.So that it were better never to have 
learn'd'at all. And this peradventure ts the 
reaſon, why neither we, nor indeed Chriſtian 
Religion, require much Learning in Women 5 
and that Francis Duke of Brittany, Son of Jobr: 
the Fifth (one being talking with him abour 
his Marriage with 7/abelle the Daughter of 
Scotland, and adding that ſhe was homely bred, | 
and without any manner of Learning) made 
anſwer, That he lik'd her the better, and that 
a Woman was wiſe enough, if ſhe could diſtin- 
guiſh her Husband's Shirt and his Doublet. So 
that it is no ſo great wonder, as they make of 
it, that our Anceſtors had Letters in no grea« 
ter Eſteem, and that even to this day, they 
are but rarely met with in the Privy Councils 
of Princes; and if this End and Deſign of 
acquiring Riches (which is the ohly thing we 
propoſe to our ſelves, by the means of Law, 
Phyſick, Pedantry, and even Divinity it ſelf) 
did not uphold, and keep them in credit, you 
would without doubt ſee them as poor and 
unregarded as ever.- And what loſs would it 
be if they neither inſtru us to think well, 
nor to do well ? Poſtquam do#i prodierunt, bo- 
#i deſmunt ;, After once they become Leatned, 
they ceaſe go be good. All other knowledge 
is hurtful ro him, who has not the Science of 
Honeſty and good Nature. But the reaſon I 
glancd 


. 
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glanc'd upon- but now, may it not alſo pro- 
ceed from hence, that our Study, having 
almoſt- no- orher Aim, but Profit, fewer of 
thoſe, who by Nature are born toOffices and 
Employments, rather of Glory. than Gain, 
addict themſelves to Letters; or for fo little 
a while (being taken from their Studies before 
they can come to have-any taſte of ther, to a 
Profeſſion that has nothing to do with- Books) 
that there ordinarily remain no other to apply 
themſelves wholly to Learning, but People of 
mean Condition, who in that only ſtudy to 
live, - and have Preferment only in their Pro- 
| ſpect; and by ſuch People, whoſe Souls are 
both by Nature, and Education, and dome- 
ſtick Example, of the baſeſt Metal and Allay, 
the Fruits of Knowledge are both immaturely 
gathered, ill-digeſted, and deliver'd to their 
Pupils quite another-thing. For it. is not for 
Knowledge to enlighten a Soul that is dark of 
it ſelf; nor to make a blind man to ſee. 'Her 
Buſineſs is not to find a man Eyes, but to 
guide, govern, and direft his ſteps, provided 
he have ſound Feet, and ſtraight Legs to go 
npon. Knowledge is an excellent Drug, but 
no Drug has virtue enough to preſerve it ſelf 
from Corruption and Decay, if the' Veſſel be 
tainted and impure wherein it 1s put to keep. 
Such a one may have a Sight clear and good 
enough, who looks a ſquint, arid conſequent- 
Iy ſees what is good, but does not follow it, 
and ſees Knowledge, but makes no-uſe of it. 
Plato's principal Inſtitution in his Republick 
is, to fit his Citizens with Employments _— 

ble 


_— 


ble to their Nature. Nature can do all,and does 
all. Cripples are very unfit for Exerciſes of the 
Body,and lame Souls for Exerciſes of the Mind. 
Degenerate and-- vulgar Souls are unworthy of 
Philoſophy. If we ſee a Shooe-maker with his 
Shooes out at the Toes, we ſay, 'tis nd won- 
der; for, commonly, none go worle ſhod 
than their Wives and they. In like manner, 
Experience does often preſent us a Phyſician 
worſe phyſick*'d, a Divine worſe reform'd, 


and frequently, a Scholar of leſs Sufficiency 


than another. Ariffo of Chios had anciently 
Reaſon to fay, That Philoſophers did their 
Auditories harm, foraſmuch as moſt of the 
Souls of thoſe that heard them were not capa- 
ble of making benefit of their InſtruCions, 
and if they did not apply them to good, would 
certaiuly apply them to ill : eowrys ex Ariſtip- 


ceeded effeminate Prodigals from the School of 


Ariſtippus , and Churls and Cynicks from * 


that of Zeno. In that excellent Inſtitution 
that Xenophon attributes to the Perſians, we 
find, that they taught their Children Vertue, 
as other Nations do Letters. Plato tells us, 
that the eldeſt Son in their Royal Succeſſion, 
was thus brought up; So ſoon as he was born 
he was deliver'd, not to Women, but to Eu- 
nuchs of the greateſt Authority about their 
Kings for their Vertue, whoſe Charge it was 
to keep his Body healthfnl, and in good plight ; 
and after he came to ſeyen Years of Age, to 
teach him toride, and to go a Hunting : when 
he arriv'd at fourteen he was transferr'd _ 
the 
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the hands of four, the wiſeſt, the moſt juſt, 
the moſt temperate, and moſt valiant of the 
Nation; of which, the firſt was to inſtruct. 
him in Religion, the ſecond to be always up- 
right and fincere, the third to conquer his 
Appetites and Deſires, and the fourth to de- 
ſpiſe all Danger: 'Tis a thing worthy of 
very great Conſideration, that in that excellent, 
and, in truth, for its Perfe&ion, prodigious 
form, and civil Regiment ſet down by Lycur- 
£5, though ſollicitous of the Education of 
Children, as a thing of the greateſt Concern, 
and even in the very Seat of the Muſes, he 
ſhould make ſo little mention of Learning ; as 
if their generous Youth, diſdaining all other 
SubjeCtion, but that of Vertne only, ought to 
be ſupply'd, inſtead of Tutors to read to thent 
Arts and Sciences, with ſuch Maſters, as ſhoul4 
only inſtruct them in, Valour, Prudence, and 
Juſtice. An Example that Plato has followed 
in his Laws; the manner of whoſe Diſcipline 
was to propound to them Queſtions upon the 
Judgment of Men, and of their ACtions; and if 
they commended or condemned this or that 
Perſon, or Fatt, they were to give a Reaſon 
for ſo doing; by which means they at once 
ſharp'ned their Underſtanding, and became 
Skillful in the Laws. Mandane, in Xenophon, 
asking her Sofi Cyrus how he would do to learn 
Juſtice, and the other Vertnes amongſt the 
Medes, having left all his Maſtets behind him 
in _ ? He made Anſwer, that. he had 
learn'd thoſe things long ſince; that his Maſter 


had often-made him a Judge of the Differenceg 
among(t 
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amonglt his School-Fellows, and had one day 
whip'd him for giving a wrong Sentence; and 
thus it was, A great Boy in the School, having 
a little ſhorr Caſſock, by force took a longer 
from another that was not ſo tall as he, and 
gave 'him his own in exchange - whereupon, 
I being appointed Judge of the Controverſie, 
gave Judgment, That I thought it beſt either 
of chem ſhould: keep the Coat he had, for that 
they both of them were better fitted with that 
of one another than with their own : upon 
which, my Maſter told me, | had done ill, in 
that I had only conſider'd the Fitneſs and De- 
cency of the Garments, whereas 1 ought to 
have conlider'd the Juſtice of the thing, which 
requires that no one ſhould have any thing 
forcibly taken from him that is his own. Bux 
it ſeems poor Cyr#s was whip'd for his Pains, 
as we are in our Villages, for forgetting the 
firit Aorift of 7v7/5:; my Pedant muſt make 
me a very learned Oration, in genere den.onſtr a- 
eivo, before he can perſwade me, that his 
School is like unto that. They knew how to 
go the readieſt way'to work; and ſeeing that 
Science, when molt rightly apply'd, and beſt 
underſtood, can do no more but teach us Pru- 
dence, moral . Honeſty, and Reſolution, they 
thought fat to initiate their Children with the 
knowledge of Effects, and to inſtrutt them, 
not by Hear-ſay, and by Rote, but by the Ex- 
periment -of AQion, in lively forming and 
moulding them ; not only by Words and Pre- 
cepts, but chiefly Works and Examples ; to 
the end it might not be a Knowledge of = 
| Min 
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Mind only, but a Complexion and a Habit : 
and not an; Acquiſition, but a natural Poſleſſi- 
on. One agking. to this Purpaſe, Ageſelaxs, 
what he thavght moſt proper for Boys to 
learn ? What they ought to do when they come 
to be Men, ſaid he, It is therefore no won» 


der, if ſuch an Inſtitution have produCd ſo 


admirable Effets. They us'd to go,*tis faid,in 
the other Citiey of Greece,to enquire out Rheto-= 
ricians,Painters,and Muſick-Maſters;but in Lace- 
demon, Legiſlators, Magiſtrates,and Generals of 
Armies; at Athens they learnt to ſpeak well,and 
bere to do well, there to diſengage themſelves 
from a ſophiſtical Argument, and to unravel 
Syllogiſms, here to evade the Baits and Allure- 
ments of -Pleaſure, and with a noble Courage 
and Reſolution to confute and conquer the me- 
paces of Fortune and Death; thaſe cudgell'd 
their Brains about Words, theſe made it their 
Buſineſs to enquire into things ; there was an 
eternal Bahble of the Tongue, here a continu- 
al Exerciſe of the. Sonl. And therefore it-is 
nothing ſtrange, if, when| Antipater demanded 
of them fifty Children for Hoſtages, they 
made Anſwer, quite contrary to what we 
ſhould do, That they would rather give him 
twice 2s many full grown Men, ſo much did 
they valne the loſs of their Country's Educati- 
on. When Azeſilaus courted Xenophon to ſend 
his Children to Sparta to be bred, it is not, 
faid he, there to learn Logick or Rhetorick, 
bat to be inſtrulted in the nobleſt of all Scien- 
ces, namely, thg Science to Obey, and ta 
Command, lt is very pleaſant to ſee __ 
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after \ his ' maniner, rallying Hippias, who re- 
counts to:him'what a World of Money he has 
got , | eſpecially in certdin little Villages of 
Sicily; by teaching School, and that he got 
never a Penny at Sparra, What a Sottiſh and 
ſtupid People (ſays Socrates) are they, without 
Senfe or Underſtanding, that make no Account 
either of Grammar, or Poetry, and only buſie 
-themſelves in ſtudying the ' Genealogies and 
Sneceſſions of their Kings, the Foundations, 
Riſes, and Declenſions of States, and ſuch 


Tales of a Tub! After- which, having made 


Hippias particularly to acknowledge the Excel- 
lency of their Form of Publick Adminſtration, 
and the Felicity and Vertue of their Private 
Life, he leaves him to: gacſs at the Concluſion 
he makes of the . Inutilities of his Pedaotick 
Aﬀfts. ' Examples hare Demonſtrated to us, 
that in Military Afﬀairs, and all others of the 
like Aftive Nature, the Study of Sciences does 
more ſoften - and- untemper 'the Conrages of 
Men,;*thin any way fortifie and incite them, 
The molt Potent Empire, that at this Day ap 
pears to be in the whole World, is that of the 
Forks, a People equally inclin'd to the Eſti- 
mation of Arms, and the Contempt of Let- 
ters. I find, Rome was more Valiant before 
'ſhe'grew ſo Learned; and the moſt Warlike 
Nations at this time'in Being, are the moft 
ignorant: of which, the Scythian, Parthians, 
and the great Tamerlane; may ſerve for fuffici- 
ent Proof, When the Gorhs over-ran Greece, - 
the only thing that preſerved all the Libraries 
from the Fire,was;that ſome on: polſeſs'd them 
P 2 with 
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with an Opi:.#2n, that they were to leave this 
kind of - Faraiture -entire | to the Enemy, 2s 
being moſt proper to divert them from 'the 
Exerciſe of Arms, and to fix them to a lazy and 
ſedentary. Life. When our King Charles. the 
Eighth, almaſt without ſtriking -a Blow, ſaw 
himſelf poſſeſs'd of the Kingdom - of Naples, 


_ and a conſiderable part of T»/cany, the Nobi- 


lity about him attributed this unexpeCted Faci- 
licy of Conqueſt to this, that the Princes and 
Nobles of Jraly, more ſtudied to render them- 
ſelves ingenious and learned, than vigorqas 
and warlike. G | 
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CHAP. XXV. 
Of the Education of Children. To Madam 
Diana of Foix, Counteſs of Gurſon. 


Never yet ſaw. that,-Father, but let; his 
Sqn... be. never ſo ..decrepid,. or deforn'd, 
would : notwithſtanding, own him : never» 
theleſs , .if he were not totally beſotted ,, 
and blinded with this Paternal AﬀeRion, 


— —_— 


that he did nat well enough diſcern his De- 


fects : but that all Defaults notwithſtanding, 
he is ſti] his. Juſt ſa dol, I ſee better.than 
any other,, that all L write ,are but tbe-idle 
Whimſies of a man- that. has 'only nibbled 


'ppon, the outward Cruſt of Sciences in; his 


Nonage,., and only retain'd a- general and 
forml s Image of them, who have got a little 


fnatch of every thing, and nothing of the 


whale 
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whole « {4 mode ds France: For I know in ge» 
nexal, that there: is ſuch a thing as Phyſick, a 
knowledge- in the :Laws, four Parts in Ma- 
thematieks,. and, in part, . what. all theſe aim 
and point: at;z'and- peradyenture I yet know 
farther, what Sciences in general pretend unto, 
in order ito the Services of Humane Life : 
but to diye. farther than-.that, and to have 
cudgelFd. my Brains in the ſtudy of Ariſtotle, 
the; Monarch of- all ' Mpdern + Learning ;z or 
particularly. addicted, my. ſelf to-any ons Sci- 
ence, I have-nevgr.dane it ; neither-is there a- 
ny one Art- of which] am able to'draw: the firſt 
Lineaments. and: dead. colour; inſomuch that 
there. is not, a' Bay of the loweſt Form in a 
School, . that. may not pretend.to be wiſer than 
I, who am; not. able: to--poſe:him in; his firſt 


Leſſon, which ;;if Lam: at;any, time ay = 0h 
ence, 


on, .1 : am} necefitated in my own: 

to ask. him ſome. Univerſal Queltisns,” ſuch 
as may ſerye to try his natural Underſtanding;a 
Leſlon as ſtrange; and unknown to him, as 
his, is, £0 Me..;;[ never: ſeriouſly ſettled my 
ſeit to the reading any-Book of ſolid Learning, 


but., Plutarch and | Seneca; and there, like the. 
Danaiges, | gt5enally 611, and-it ag icopſtantly,, 
| Upon : 


runs.-98t;; {omething..; of: which dro 
this. Paper, but, very-little -or not ſtays 
behind... Hiſtory is my delight, as to matter 
of Reading, orieiſo Paetry,.- for which 1 have 
| confeſs,. a particular kindneſs; and - eſteem- 


for,, 4:+Gangpes faid;; as. the Voice, forc'd. 
thraughtl.g, paxrow ;pellage of & Trompet, 
comes, ,QuFr;merg. forgive and ſhcilþz-fo, mer: 


3 thinks, 
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thinks, a Sentence couch'd in the Harmony of 
Verſe, darts more briskly upon the under-' 
ſtanding, and ſtrikes both my Ear and Appre-- 
henfion - with a ſmarter,” 'and more pleaſing 
Power. As to the Natural Parts have, of 
which this is the Eſſay, 1 find them to bow 


. under the- buirthen ; my Fancy and Judgment 


do but grope in the dark, trip and ſtumble 
in their way, and when I have gone as far” 
as I, can, -I diſcover ſtill a new 'and greater 
extent of Land before me, bit with a trou-! 
bled and imperfect : fight,” atid wrapt up in” 
Clouds, 'that I am not'able to _ | 
And taking upon: me to write indifferently of 
whatever comes into my Head, and therein 
making, uſe of nothing but my own 'proper- 
and natural Force 'abd Ammunition; if it' he- 
fel me, 'as oft-timmes ir'docs, 'actidentally to 
meet 'in- atiy pood Author, the Fanie® Heads 
and' Cormmon-phaces/ upon which T have at-' 
rempted to write, (as 1'did but alittle before 
it Plurarch*s Diſcourſe of rhe Force of Imagina- 
tron) ro ſee iy felf! ſ{6-weak and fo fortorn;' 
ſo'heavy;-and' ſo'flat, in ' compariſon of thole” 
better Welrers, 14t once pity and deſpiſe my 
ſelf Yerdel flatter, add pleaſ&iry (ef with! 
this, that*tmy Oplitifons have ofters the'hbnotr” 
__ "fortune to jump with theirs, and ' 
that I'follow* in' the ſame 'Path; aſks 


very great 'diſtutico3"1-4m farrtivt dativfied-ro- 
find, that Þ ave a Quaticy, which every 'one is 
not ble withal; which''ts,' to" di 


4 ſeertt tlie 
waſt diffdrence Betwixe their and me; md! 


notwithſtanUit will hat; fuſfte iny'&wn* The 
229! .L Js. ventions, 
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ventions, low, and contemptible as they are, 
to run 002 16 their Career, without mending or 
plaſtering up the Defects that this Comparis« 
fon has taid. open to my own View ; and in 
plain Truth, a Man had need of a good 
ſtrong Back. to keep Pace with theſe People, 
The indiſcreet Scriblers of our Times, who 
amongſt their laborious Nothings, inſert 
whole SeCtions, Paragraphs, and Pages, out 
of. ancient Authors, with a Deſign by that 
means to 1lluſtrate their own Writings, do 
quire contrary ; for this infinite Diſhmilicyde 
of Ornaments renders the Complexions of 
their own Compoſitions, ſo pale, fallow and 
deform'd, that they loſe much more than 
they get. . The Philoſophers, Chryſippus and 
Epicurx', | were, In this, of too quite contrary 
Humaursiz for: the firſt did not only in his 
Books mix. the Paſſages and Sayings of other 
Authors, but entire Pieces, ahd in one the 
whole AMedra of Exrjpides 5 which gave Apollo- 
dorus occafion to ſay, Thar ſhould a Man pick 
out of his Writings alt chat was none of his, 
he would leaye him nothing but blank Paper - ) 
whereas the latter, quite contrary, in three 
hundred Yolumes: that be tefr behind him, 
has not ſo much as any one Quotation. I haps 
- ned the other day upan this Piece of Fortune; 
1 was reading a French Book, where after 1 
had a long time run dreaming over a great 
many; Wogds, ſo dull; ſo infipid, ſo void of 
alt Wir, ot | common Senge, that indeed they 
were 'only words; after a long and tedious 
travel, 1 came art laſt.to meet with a piece 
: P 4 that 
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that was lofty, rich, and elevated.to the ve- 
ry Clouds : of which, had. I found either the 
Declivity eaſie, or the Aſcent acceſlible, 
there had been ſome excuſe; but it was ſo 
perpendicular a Precipice, and ſo wholly cut 
off from the reſt of the Work, that by the 
ſix firſt words I found my ſelf flying into the 
other World, and from thence diſcover'd the 
Vale from whence I came ſo deep and low, 
that I had never ſince the Heart to deſcend 
into it any more. If I ſhould. ſet out my D:f6 
courſes with ſuch rich Spoils as theſe, the 
Plagiary would be too manifeſt in his own 
Defects, and I ſhould too much diſcover the 
imperfeftion of my own Writing. . To re- 
prehend the fault in others, that I am guilty 
of my ſelf,appears to me no more unreaſonable, 
than to condemn, as I often do; thoſe of 0+ 
thers in my ſelf. They 'are' to be every 
where reprov'd, and ought to have no SanCtu- 
ary allow'd them. I know very well how im- 
prudently | niy. ſelf at every turn attempt to 
equal: my ſelf: to' my thefts,' : and to make 
my ſtyle go hand in hand' with them, not 
without: a temerarious hope of deceiving the 
eyes of my Reader from diſcerning the diffe- 
rence; but withall, it 1s as much by the be- 
nefit of my Applicetion, that I hope ro do. it, 
as by. that of my invention, or any. Force of 
my own. Beſides, | do not offer to contend 
with the whole Body [of thiele' Champions, 
nor hand to hand with any one of them,. 'tis 
only by {1 ghts and little light attempts that 


| I engage them; I do not grapple with them,but 


try 
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try 'their ſtrength: only, :and-never.vngage 10 
far-ag 1. make a' ſhew to-do ; andif4 could 
hold: them: in play,-Ii; were a braye Fellow: 
for I-never attaque them, . but-where they arg 


.molt ſinewy and ſtrong. ' To coyer a man's 


ſelf (as I have ſeen ſome: do) with another 
man's Arms, fo as.not_ to diſcover ſo. much as 
their fingers: ends; toicarty on a [Deſign (as 
it is not: hard for a-Man that;-has any thing of 
a' Scholar in him, in an ordinary Subject to 
do).under old Ioventions,  patcht' up here and 
there: with his .own Trumpery: -and thea to 
endeavour to conceal the theft, and to make 
it paſs for his own, is firſt injuſtice, and 
meanneſs of Spirit in whoever do- it, who 
having nothing in them of their own fit to 
procure them a Reputation, endeayour to do 
it by-attempting to impoſe things -upon the 
World in their. own Name, which'they have 
really no manner of citle toz and then a ridicu- 
lous Folly to content themſelves with acqui- 
rivg the ignorant. approbation of -the Vulgar 
y ſych a pitiful Cheat, at the price at the 
ſame "time of diſcovering their inſufficicacy- 
to men. of Underſtanding, who will ſoon 
ſmell out 'and trace them in thoſe borrow'd 
Allegories, and from whom alone they are 
to expect a legitimate Applauſe. For my 
own part, there is nothing I would not ſoon- 
er do.than that, neither have I ſaid ſo much 
of others, bat to get a better Opportunity to 
excuſe my ſelf: neither in this do 1 in the 
leaſt glance at the Compoſers of Cento's , 
who declare themſelves for ſuch; of von 
| ort 
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fore of ' Writefts, 1: have 'in- my cine: known 
muny very ingenious, and have their Rhap+ 
ſodies- in-yery grear/Eſteetn, and particularly 
the Ancients: * Theſe aeraily Men of Wir, 
and that make. it- appear they are ſo, both by 
that and other ways of Writing, z as for Ex- 
ampk, Lipfiue, in . that learned and laborious 
Contexture of his Politicks. But, be it how 
* will, and how inconſiderable ſoever theſe 
—_— mine may” be,'4 will ingenionfly 
- confeſs, I never intended to conceal them, no 

more than my old bald grizled Picture before 
them, where the graver has not preſented you 
with a perfeCt Face, but-the Reſemblance of 
mine. . And theſe alſo are but my own 'parti* 
cular Opinions-' and Fancies, and+ 1 deliver 
them for no other, (but only, what I my ſelf 
believe,andinot for what is reallyto be believ'd. 
Neither have I any other end in this Writing, 
but only to diſcover my ſelf, who alſo ſhall per. 
adventure be another thing to morrow, -if L 
chance to meet any Beok, or Friend, to con- 
vince me -in the' mean time. I have no Au- 
thority to be believ'd, neither doi defire it 
being too conſcious of my own inerudition to 
be able to inſtrutt others. | 

A Friend of mine then having read the pre- 
cedent Chapter, the other day told me, that I 
ſhould a little longer have inſiſted upon the 
Education of Children ; and farther have ex- 
tended my Diſcourſe upon fo neceſſary a point : 
which, how fit I am to do, let my Friends 
flatter me ifthey pleaſe, I have in- the mean 
Lime 
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time no ſuck Opinion of 'my own Tatent, as 
to promiſe my {elf any yety gond ſucceſy from” 
my endeavonr ; hut (Madam )' if I' had any 
ſafficiency in-this Subje&t, 1 conld not poflibly 
berter employ ir, than ro preſent rmy beſt In-' 
ſtruſtions to the lirtle Gentleman that threat- 
ens you ſhortly with a happy. Birth ; (for you 
are too generons to begin © iſe than with 
a male) oo _ C reat a _ the 
treaty of your Marriage, I have a certain par- 
ticular right and intereſt in the greatneſs and” 
HER of the Iſfne that ſhall ſpring. from 
it ; befides that, your having had the beſt of 
my Services ſd long in pofleſſion, does ſuffici- 
ently oblige me to defire the Honour and Ad- 
X 'all wherein you ſhall be. concerned. 
But, in truth, all'I underſtand as to that p:; 
ticular is only this,” that the greateſt avd moſt 
important diffiodlty'of 'Homane Science is the 
Education of Children. For as in Agricultpre, 
the Hvushandry that 1s to precede planting, 


as alſo Plancing it ſelf, is. certain, plain, eaſie, 


and yery well known ; but after that which. is 
planted comes- to take root, to ſfiread,. and” 
ſhoot 'up, there'isa great deal moreto be'done; 
more Art to' he n$'d, more care to, be taken, 
and'' much more* difficulty to -cultivate afid 
bring them to Perfef@ion- ſoit is with Men ; 
it is no hard matter to ger Children ; bur after 
they are'born;. then begins the Trouble, Solli- 
citude, and Care, vertooufly to train, princi- 
ple;* and bring chem up. © The Symproms of 
their Inclinarion$, in that young and tender 
Age'are ſo obſcure, and the Promiſes fo uncer-- 

Rn? tain 
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_ tain and. fallacious, that, it. is very hard to 
eſtabliſh any, ſolid Jydgment or Conjefture 
upon them., As Simor, | for Example, and The- 
mijtocles, and: 2 thouland- gthers, who. have 
very much deceiv'd the little ExpeQtation the: 
World had of. them: , Cubs of Bears, and 
Bitches Puppies, do truly and indeed diſcover 
their natural Jnclination , ;but. Men, fo. ſoon 
as ever grown up, immediately applying them- 
ſelves to certain Habits, . engaging them- 
ſelves in. certain, Opinions, and. conforming 
themſelves to particular Laws and Cuſtoms, 
do eaſily alter, or at leaſt diſguiſe, their true 
and real Diſpoſition. And yer it 1s. hard to. 
force the Propenſion. of. Nature,z whence it, 
comes to paſs, that for not having choſen the, 
right Courſe, a.Man often takes: very great 
Pains, and.conſuwes.a good part of his Age.in- 
training.up Children to things, for which,. by 
thejr_ natural Averſion, they are totally unfit. 
In this Difficulty, nevertheleſs, 1 am clearly 
of Opinion, that they ought to be elemented 
ih the beſt and moſt, adyantageous Studies, 
without taking too much notice of, or being, 
too. pos in thoſe light Prognoſticks 
they give of themſelves in their.tender.Years,z 
to which Pla:o, in his Republick,, gives, me- 
thinks, too. much. Authority. But (Madan) 
Science is douhtleſs a very great Ornament, 
and a thing of marvellous uſe, eſpecially .in. 
Perſons rais'd to that, degree of. Fortune.;you 
are; and in truth, in, Perſons of- mean'and. 
low Condition, cannot perfarm its trye and, 
genaine Office, being naturally more prompr 

| | to 
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to aſliſt inthe Condutof War, inthe Govern- 
, ment of Armies and Provinces, and in negoti- 
* Bl ating the Leagues and Friendſhips. of: Princes 
TC I and foreign Nations,: than in forming a Syllo> 
he. giſm in Logick,- in pleading a Proceſs in Law; 
d BY oc in preſcribing a Doſe of Pills in Phyſick; 
er I Wherefore, Madan, believing you will. not 
= omit this ſo-neceſlary Embelliſhment in the E> 
N- WW gucation of your Poſterity, who your ſelf have 
l- I taſted the Fruits af it, and of a Learned extra- 
Ss ion (for we yet have the -Writings of the 
S» WM ancient Counts of Foix, from whom my Lord, 
i I your Husband, and your ſelf, are both of you 
0. I deſcended, and 44onſiexr de Candale, your Un- 
ic, WW cle, does. every day: oblige the World: with 
others, which will extend the knowledge of 
this Quality in your Family:/ſomany ſucceeding 
Apes) 1 will upon this occaſion preſume to ac+ 
quaint. your Ladiſhip with one particular Fancy 
of my own, contrary to the common Method; k 
which alſo is all I am; able to contribute to 

your Service in this Aﬀair.;; The charge of the 

'Tator : or . Governour- you- ſhall provide for 

your Son, upon the choice of whom depends 

the whole Succeſs of his Education, has ſeveral 

other great and conſiderable Parts and Duties 

requir'd in ſo-important a Truſt, beſides that of _ 

which I am about to ſpeak, which how ever I 

ſhall not mention,” as being unable to add:any 

thing of moment tothe common+Rules, that eve- 

ry one who. is qualified for a Goyernour ..is-per- 

fect in: and alſo in this wherein] take upon me 

to adviſe, he may follow it ſo'far only as it ſhall 

appear rational and canducing ta- the end at 

which he does aim and intend, For 
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For. a. Boy: of 'Quality 'then, who $ 
$o: Letters not upon the - account of ' Profit, 
(for fo mean; an Object as thar. is - unworthy 
of the grace- and favour. of the” Muſes; and 
moreover, 'in' that a man direCts his Service 
to,''and "profeſſes to depend upon others) 
nor ſo. much for outward ornament, 'as for his 
own. [op mts ney 6 uſe,and to-furmiſh and 
enrich himſetfrwirhin, having rather 'n Deſire 
to Bo out 'an accompliſh'd* Cavalier, and a 
fine iGentleman, than'a mere Scholar, and a 
Learned Man ; for ſuch a one, I ſay, I would 
alſo have his Friends ſollicitous to find 'him 
eut a Tutor, who has rather an Elegant than 
2 Learned- Head, and both, if ſuch a Perſon 
car. be ' found ;/but however, to'' prefer his 
Manners and ihis' Judgment before his Read- 
ing," and:that this: Manſhould porſue the Exet- 
ciſe of his Charge after a new method. *Tis 
the Cuſtom of School-maſters, to be eternally 
thundring in their Pupils Ears, as they were 
pouring into 'a: Funnel, whilſt: their Buſineſs 
is only: to repeat what the other Have ſaid be- 
fore: Now I would have a Tutor to corret 
this: Error, and that at the very ' firſt, he 
ſhould acrording 'to the Capacity he has to 
deal with, put it to the Teſt, permitting his 
Pupil himfelf to raſte-and reliſh things, and of 
Himſelf to chooſe and: diſcern them, ſometimes 
opening, the way'to'him, and' fometimes ma- 
kimg; him':to break” the Ice himſelf; that is, 1 
-would '' not! have hin alone 20 'inverit and 
Tpeak, but that 'he ſhould alſo hear his Pupil 
oak in turn. Socrates, and inte him Arceſs- 
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les, made firft their Scholars ſpeak, and then 
they ſpoke to them. © Obeft plernmgrue iis ; 
diſcere volunt, anthoritas corum qus | 
Authority ''of thoſe who teach, is very oft an 
impediment to thoſe who defire to learn. It 
is good. to make him, like a young 'Horſe, 
trot before him, that he may judge of his go- 
ing and. how much be is to abate of his 
own Speed, to accommodate himſelf to the 
Vigour and-Capacity of the other. For want 
of which due proportion, we ſpoil all ; which 
alſo to know how to adjaſt, and to keep within 
an exaCt. and due meaſureis one of the hardeſt 
things I know, and an effect of a judicions and 
well-temper*d Soul,to know how to condeſcend 
to his Puerile Motions,and to govern and direct 
them. 41 walk firmer, and more ſecure up 
hill than down, and ſuch'as -accordingt o our 
common way of Teaching undertake, with one 
and the ſame Leſſon and the ſame \meaſure of 
direftion, to inſtrult ſeyeral Boys of ſo dif- 
fering. and unequal v7 qa are infinitely 
miſtaken 'in their Method; and at this rate, 
tis no wonder, if in a multitude of Scholars, 
there are not found above two or three who 
bring away any good account of their Time 
and Diſcipline. Let the Maſter not only ex- 
amine him about the Grammatical ConſtruRi- 
on of the bare- words of his Leſſon, but of 
the ſence and meaning of 'them, and let him 
judge of the ' Profit he has ' made, not by the 
teſtimony of his Memory, . but 'by that of his 
Underſtand, Let him' make him put what 
he hath learn'd into an hundred: ſeveral _ 
and 
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and ; accommodate:/iti-tb ſo matty: ſeveral Sub- 
+... jesite: ſee-if he'yeDdrightly comprehend ir, 
«1... 7 and have: made it his own; taking inſtruCtion. 
by bis progreſs from-the Inſtitutions of: Plate. 
Tis .a fign of -Crudity and Indigeſtton to yo- 
mit. up what weeat..in the ſame condition it. 
was {wallow'd down, and :the Stomach has 
not perform'd-its;office, unleſs it /haveialtered 
the form and | condition of what was:commit- 
ted'to it [to concot:: fo our minds work only 
ypon tryſt,being bound and compell'd to follow 
the Appetite .of anothers Fancy, enſlay'd and 
captivated under the Authority of another's 
pſtruftion, we have been ſo ſubjeſted to the 
Tramel, that wei bave. no 'free,, nor natural 
Pace of our own, our own Vigour and Liber- 
Sen.Ep.33- ty - is extinCt and gone.  Nunquam twele ſue 
fine 3 They: are ever \in Ward(ſhip, and never 
left to their own Tuition. I was privately at 
Piſa carried, to ſee a very honelt man ; but' ſo. 
great an Ariftorehen, that his moſt uſual The- 
11$-Wa$; :T hat the Tonch-flone and Square rof alk 
[oljd Imagination, : and 'of the. Fruth, was an 
abſolute. conformity to Ariſtotle's Dorine.; and 
that all befides was norhing' but Inanity and Chi- 
mers; for that ke had ſeen ab,and ſaid all. A Pos 
ſition, [that for having been a little too injuri- 
ouſly, and malitioufly- interpreted, brought 
him firſt.into; and afcerwards-long kept him 
in-;gredt 'trouble in the: Inquiſition-at: Rome. 
Let himmoke him examine, and: thoroughly 
faft pvery; thing he readss/and lodge nothing 
1n his: Fancy upon ſimple Antborityy and up-, 
on traf*, Arjftorle*s Principles will then be 
nQ 
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' no more Principles to him, than thoſe of 


Epicurus and the Stoicks -. only let this Di- 
verſity of Opinions be propounded to, and 
Jaid before him, he will himſelf chooſe, if he 
be able; if not, he will remain in doubt: 


Che non rencht ſaper dubiar m arorada. Dante In- 
| Jap 83 ferno, Cane * 


I love ſometimes to doubt, as well as know, ** 12 


For if he embrace the Opinions of Xenophor 
and Plato, by maintaining them, they will no 
more beTheirs, but become his own. Who 
follows another, follows nothing, finds no- 
thing, nay is inquiſitive after nothing. or: 
ſumus ſub Rege,. ſbi quiſque ſe vindicet, Let 
him at leaſt know, that he knows. It will be 
neceſſary that he imbibe their knowledge, not 
that he be corrupted with their Precepts; and 
no matter if he forget where he had his 
Learning, provided he know how to apply it 
to his own Uſe; Truth and Reaſon are com- 
mon to every one, and are no more his who 
ſpake them firſt, than his who ſpeaks them 
after. 'Tis no more according to Plato, than 
according to me, ſince both he and I equally 
ſee and underſtand them. Bees cull their 
ſeveral Sweets from this Flower, and that Blof- 
ſom, here and there where they find them, 
but themſelves afcer make the Honey, which 
is all, and purely their own, and no more Time 
and Marjoram : ſo the ſeveral Fragments he 
borrows from others, he will transform and 
faffle together to compile a Work thar ſhall be 
abſolutely his own ; that is to ſay; his Judg- 
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ment, his Inſtrution, Labour, and Study, 
tend to nothingelſe but to incline, and'make 
him” capable ſo todo. He is not oblig'd to 
diſcover whence he had his Antmunition, but 
only to produce what he has himſelf compogd. 
Men that live upon Rapine, and borrowing, 
expoſe their Purchaſes and Buildings to every 
ones knowledge and view : but do not pro- 
claim how they came by the Money. We do 
not ſee the Fees, and Perquilites belonging to 
the FunCtion and Offices of a Gentleman of the 
long Robe; but we ſee the Noble ANiances 
wherewith he fortifies himſelf and his Family, 
and the Titles. and Honours he has obtain'd 
for him and his. . No- man divulges his Reve- 
nue; or at leaſt which way it comes in : but 
every one publiſhes his Purchaces, and. is con- 
tent the World ſhould Know his good Condi- 
tion. The Adyantages of our Study are to 
become better and more wiſe. "Tis (ſays 
Epicharmus) the Underſtanding that fees and 
hears, tis the Underſtanding that improves 
every thing, that orders every thing, and 
thataCts, rules, and reigns: all other Facul- 
ties are blind, and deaf, and- without Soul ; 
and certainly, we render it timorous and ſer- 
vile, in not allowing it the Liberty and Privi- 
lege to do any thing of it ſelf. Who ever 
ask'd his Pupil what he thought of Grammar 
and Rhetorick, or of ſuch and ſuch a Sentence 
of Cicero? Our Maſters dart and ſtick them 
full feather*d in our Memories, and there eſta- 
bliſh them like Oracles, of which the very Let- 
ters and Syllables .are of the ſubſtance of the 
thing, 
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thing: To know by rote, is no Knowledge, 
and fignifies nd more but only to. retain what 
one_has intruſted to his Memory. That which 
a man rightly knows and. underſtands, he is 
the free Diſpoſer of at his own full Liberty, 
without any regard to the Author from whence 
he had it, ot fumbling over the Leaves of his 
Book. A mefte Bookiſh Learning is both 
troubleſome and ungraceful;' and though ir 


may ſerve -for ſome Kind of Ornament, there What true 
is yet no Foundation for! any Superſtrutture Philoſo- 


ro be built upon 1t, according to the Opinion 
of Plato; who fays, that Conſtancy, Faith, and 
Sincerity, are the true Philoſophy, and the 
other Sciences, that are direCted to other ends, 
to be adulterate and' falſe. +1. could wiſh , 
that Palucl ot Pompey, the two fambug Dan- 
cing-Maſters of my Time, could haye taught 
hs to cut Capers, by only ſeeing them do it, 
without ſtirring from our Places, as theſe men 
pretend to inform the Underſtanding, with- 
out ever ſetting them to wark; or-thar we 
could iJearn to Ride, handle a Pike; touch a 
Lute, or Sing, without;the trouble of PreCtice, 
as theſe attempt to:make us Judge, and Speak 
well, without exerciſing us in Judging and 
Speaking. Now In this. Initiation of our Stu- 
dies, and 1n the Progreſs of them, whatſoever 


preſents it ſelf before us.is Book ſufficient ;. 


a Roguy Trick of a Page,! a fottiſh Miſtake of 
a Sefvant, or a. Jeſt-at the-Tablc, are ſo many 
new SubjeCts,. And 'for | this very Reaſon, 
Converſation with men is of very great Uſe, 
and Travel into Foreign Countries of ſingular 

Q- 2 Adyan- 
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Fondneſs 


x0 Educa- 
tlons 


Advantage; not to bring back (as molt of our 


young Monſieurs do an account only of how 


many Paces Santa Rotonda is in Circuit z or of 
the Richneſs of S;g#j07a Livia's Attirez or, as 
ſome others, how -much MNerss Face, in a 
Statue in ſuch an old Ruine, is ionger and 
broader than that made for him at ſuch ano- 
ther Place : but to be able chiefly to give an 
Account of the Humours, Manners, Cuſtoms, 
and Laws of thoſe Nations where he has been. 
And, that we may whet and ſharpen onr Wits. 
by rubbing them upon thoſe of others. | 
would that a Boy ſhould be ſent abroad very 
young (and principally to kill twe Birds with 
one Stone ) into thoſe neighb'ring Nations 

whoſe Language is [moſt ' differing from our 
own, and to which,” if it be 'not form'd be- 
times, the Tongue will be grown too iff to 
bend. Anti alſo 'tis the general Opinion of 
all, that a:Childſhould nor be brought up in 
his Mother's. Lap. . Mothers are too tender, 
and their natoral-Afﬀection is apt to make the 
moſt diſcreet of themall' ſo -over-fond, that 
they can netther find 'in;their Hearts to give 
them due Correction for. the Faults they com- 
mit, nor ſuffer them to be: brought up in thoſe 
Hardſhips: and Hazards" they ' ought; to be. 
'Fhey would not endure to ſee them return all 


efMor-ers Duft and Sweat from::their Exerciſe, to drink 
Permcious cold Drink when thepizrs hor, nor ſce them 


mount an unruly Horſe; inor tzke a Foil in hand 


againſt a rude Fencer,or ſomnch as to difcharge 


a Carbine: and yet there isno Remedy ; -whc> 
ever will breed a Boy to be gvod'for any thing 
when 
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when he comes to be a Man, mult by no means 
ſpare him, even when ſo young, and muſt very 
ofcen tranſgreſs the Rules of Phyſick:: 
Viiamque ſub dio, & trepidis agat Hoyer. I, t 
In rebas. | Oge 2. 
He muſt ſharp Cold and ſcortching Heatdeſpiſe, 
And moſt tempt Danger where moſt Danger 
lies. 
It is not enough to fortifie his Soul, you are 
alſo to. make' his Sinews ſtrong ; for the Sonl 


will be oppreſt, if not aſſiſted by the Mem- 
bers, and would have too hard a Task to 


h diſcharge two Offices alone. I know very 
1 well,, to my Coſt, how much mine groans un- 
r FF der the Burthen, for being accommodated 
- with a Body fo tender and indiſpoſed, ds eter- 
= nally leans and. 'preſfſes upon her ;' and often 
f in my Reading perceive, that our Maſters, in - 


1 their. Writings, make Examples paſs for M19- 

I nanimity and Fortitude of Mind,” which rea- 

. ly is ratber Foughneſs of Skin and Hardneſs 

of Bones; for 1 have ſeen Men, Women, and 
Childten,, naturally” born' of fo hard and in- 
ſenſible a' Conſtitution of Body, that a ſound 
cudgelling has been lefs to them, than a Flirt 

with a Finger would have been to me, and 

that would neither cry out, wince, nor quitch 

for a good ſwinging Beating ;' and when 
Wreſtlers counterfeit the” Philoſophers in 
patience,” "cis 'rather Strength of Nerves than 
Stoutneſs of Heart. Now to be inur'd to un- 

dergo Labour, is to be accuſtomed to endure _ 
Grief: . Labor callum obducit dolori ; Labour - 


Q 3 mn Fropiies 


. 
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ſupplies Grief with 4 certain Callus, that defends 


- it from the Blow. A Boy is tp be'thur'd to the 


Toil and' Vehemency of Exetcife, to train him 
vp to the Pain, - and ſuffering of Diſlocations, 
Cholicks, Cauteries, and even Imprifonment, 


and the Rack it ſelf; for he may come, by 


Misfortune, to be.reduc'd to the worſt of theſe 
which (as this World goes) is ſometimes in- 
flicted .on the Good, as well as the Bad. . Ag 
for Proof, in our preſent Civil. war, whoever 
draws his Sword againſt the Laws, threatens 
all honeſt Men with the Whip and the Halter. 
And moreover, by living at home, the Au- 
thority of .this Governour, which ought to be 
ſovereign over. the Boy he hag receiv'd into 
his Charge, .isoften check'd, interrupred, and 
hindred'by the Preſence of Parents ; to which 
may alfo be added, that the Reſpe&t the whole 
Family ' pay him, as their Maſter's Son, and 
che Knowledge he has of the Eſtate and Great- 


_ neſs he. is Heir: to, are in. my Opinion, 'no 


ſmall Inconveniences in theſe tender Years. 
And yet eyen in, this converſing with Men I 
ſpoke .of /but now, I have obſerv'd*this' Vice, 
That inſtead of gathering Dbſerrations from 
others, we make it, our whole Buſineſs to lay 


- 


cern'd /how.toexpole and ſet out our own Com- 
modities , than | 203 to increaſe our Stock ;by 
acquiring new. Silence therefore, and Mode- 
ity, are, very advantageous Qualities in Con- 
yerſation : and one ſhould therefore train up 


- our ſelves open, to them, and are more con- 


this Boy to be ſpering, and a good Husband 


of Lis Talent of Underſtanding, when” once 
"—_ _—____ 


.* 
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acquird ; and to forbear taking Exceptions at, 
or reproving every. idle Saying, or ridiculous 
Story, is ſpoke or told in his Preſence ; far 
It is. a Rudeneſs to controyert every thing that 
Is not agreeable to our own Palate. Let him 
be ſatisfied with correCting himſelf, and not 
ſeem to condemn eyery thing in another he 
would not do himſelf, nor. diſpute againſt 
common Cuſtoms. Let him. be wiſe withont 
Arrogancy, without Envy, Let him ayoid 
theſe vain and uncivil Images of Authority, this -_ 
childiſh Ambition of covering to appear better 
bred, and more accompliſh'd, than he really 
will by ſuch Carriage diſcoyer himſelf to be, 
and, as if Opportunites of interrupting and 
reprehending were not to be omitted, to deſire 
| from thence to derive the Reputation-of ſome- 
thing more than ordinary; for, 2s. it becomes 
none but great Poets to. make uſe of the Poeti- 
cal Licence, allow*d only, to thoſe of celebrate 
Art; it. is alſo intolerable, that, any but Men of 
great and illuſtrious Souls ſhould be privileg'd 
_ above. the Authority of Cuſtom ; $3 guid Socra- ,,_ ,, 
tes, & Ariſtippus contra morem,& conſuetudinem oge., 1, x. 
fecerunt,idem ſibi_ ne arbitratur licere:magnis enim 
#ll;, &:divinis bonis hanc liceutiam aſſequebantur, 
If Socrates.and Ariſtippus have trangreſs'd the 
Rules of Cuſtom, ler him not Imagine.that he 
is licens'd to do the ſame ; far. it was by great 
and . ſovereign Vertues,thar.they obtain'd this 
_ Privilege, Let him be inſtructed not to engage 
in Diſcourſe, or diſpute but with a Champion 
worthy of him, and even thegggnot to make uſe 
of all the little Fallacies and{Þſþpictic that are 
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be 


* ready Money. MNeque, ut omnia, 


have, a man's Judgment heirg brib'd and pre- 
*pollefs'd b e particular Obligations and 


,pat for his Purpoſe ; but only ſuch as may 
beſt ſerve him upon that Occaſion. Let him 
be taught to be curious in the EleCtion and 
Choice of his Reaſons, to abominate Imperti-, 
nence, and . conſequently, to affect Brevity ; 
but above all, , Ict him be leſſon'd to acquieſce 
and ſubmit to Truth ſo ſoon as ever he ſhall 
diſcover it, whether in his Qpponent's Ar- 
gument , or upon better Conſideration of his 
own;for he ſhall never be preferr'd to the Chair 
for a mere clatter of Words and Syllogiſms, 
and is no further engagd' to any Argument 
whatever, than as he ſhall in his own Judgment 
approve it: nor yet is Arguing a Trade, 
where the liberty of Recantation, and getting 
off upon better Thoughts, are to be ſold for 
| nn que pra- 
ſeripta & imperata fint, defendat, —_— 
alla. coguur : Neither Is there any Neceſlity or 
Obligation upon him at all, that he ſhould 
defend all things that are recommended to, 
and enjoyn'd him. If his Governour be of 
my Humour, he will form his Will to be a 
very good and [Loyal Subjet to his Prince, 
very affetionate 'to hjs Perſan, and very 
ſtout in his Quarrel; but” withall, he will 
cool in him the deſire of haying any other 
rye to. his Service, than merely a Pablick 
Duty ; hecauſe, beſides ſeveral other -Incon- 
veniences, that are very inconſiſtent with the 
honeſt Liberty every honeſt man ovght 'to 


Favours, isY 


- 
F 


tr blinded, and leſs free ta 
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exerciſe its FunQion, or ſhall be blemiſh'd ei- 
ther with Ingratitude or Indiſcretion, A man Depen- 
that is purely a Courtier, can neither have dance up- 
Power nor Wit to ſpeak or think otheryiſe 92 **ia- 
than favourably and well of a Maſter, who, <* 
amongſt ſo many millions of other Subjects has 
ick?d out him with his own hand to nonriſh 
and advance. This Favour, and the Profit 
flowing from it, muſt needs, and not withont 
ſome ſhew of Reaſon, corrupr his underſtand- 
ing and deprive him of the freedom of ſpea- 
king : and alſo we commonly ſee theſe People 
ſpeak in another kind of Phraſe than is ord1- 
narily ſpoken by others of the ſame Nation, 
though what they ſay in that Courtly Lan. 
uage, is not much to be believ'd-inſuch Ca- 
es. Let his Conſcience and Vertue be emi- 
nently manifeſt in his ſpeaking, and have on- 
ly Reaſon for their guide. Make him under- 
ſtand, that to acknowledge the Errour he 
ſhall diſcover in his own Argument, though 
only found out by himſelf, is an Effet of 
Judgment and, ſincerity, which are the prin- 
cipal things he is to ſeek after. That Obſti- 
nacy and contention are common qualities, 
molt appearing in, and beſt becoming, a mean 
and illiterate Soul. T hat to recollect, and-to 
correct himſelf, and to forſake an unjuſt Ar. 
gurnent in the height and heat of Diſpute, are 
great,and philoſophical Qualities. Let him be 
advis'd, being in Company, to have his Eye 
and Ear in every corner of the Room ; for [ 
find that the Places of greateſt Honour are 
commonly poſleſt by Men that have leaſt is 
| Me them, 
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ET 


ON; 


Propert.. . Que Tellus ſit lenta gelu, que putris ab «ft u, 
g-Elrg.3 9, 


-them, and that the greateſt Fortunes are not 
always accompanied with the ableſt Parts. I 


have been preſent, when, whilſt they at the 
upper end of the Chamber have been only com- * 
mending the Beauty of the Arras, or the Fla- 
vour of the Wine, many things that have been 
very finely ſaid, have been loſt and thrown + 
away at the lower end of the Table. 
him examine every Mans Talent, a Peaſant, a 
Bricklayer, or a Paſſenger ; a Man may learn 
. ſomething from every one of theſe in their 
ſeveral Capacities, and ſomething will be 
pick'd out of their Diſcourſe, whereof ſome 
uſe may be made at one time or another ; nay 
even the Folly and Impertinence of,others will 
Obſervati- Contribute to his Inſtraftion. By,obſerving 
the Graces and Faſhions of all he ſees, he will 


and a contempt of the bad. 


Let 


. create to himſelf an Emulation of the:good, 
Let an honeſt 


curiolity be ſuggeſted to his Fancy of being 
inquiſitive after every thing, and whatever 
there is of ſingular and rare near the Place 
- where he ſhall reſide, let-him go and ſee.it.;; a 
an eminent 
Man, the Place where a Battel has been anci- 
ently fought, and the paſlages of Ceſar, and 


fine Houſe, a delicate Fountain, 


Charlemain, 


Ventus in Italiam quis bene vela ferat. 


What Countries'to the Bear'objgat 
What with the Dog; ſtar Heats are parch'd and _ 
And what Wind faireſt ſerves for /raly. - (dry, 


ed lie, 


Let 
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"Let him'enquire - into the Manners, Reve- 
nues, and Alliances of Princes, things in them- 
Telves very pleaſant to learn, and very uſeful 
to know. in this Converſing with Men, I 
mean, 'and principally thoſe who only live in 
the Records of Hiſtory, he ſhall by _ 
thoſe Books, converſe with thoſe great and Reading 
heroick Souls of former and better Ages. Tis Hiſtory, 
an idle and vain Study I confeſs, to.thoſe who 
make it ſo, by doing it after a- negligent man- 
ner, bnt to thoſe who do it with care and 
Obſervation, ?tis'a ſtudy of ineſtimable Fruir 
and value; and the only one, as Plato reports, 
the Laredemonians teferv'd to thetnſtlyes. 

/hat profit ſhall he not-reap as to the Buſineſs 
'of Men, by reading the Lives of Platarch? 
Bat 'withall, Jet my Governour remember to 
what end his InftraCtions are ' principally di- 
refed, and that he do not fo much imprint in 
- his Pupils Memory, the date of the Rnine of 
' Carthape, as the'manners of Hannibal and Sci- 
io; nor ſo much 'where Afarrellus dy'd, as 
'why it'was nnworthy of his Duty that he 'di'd 
there. That he do-not teach him fo much 
the Narrative part, as the Buſineſs of Hiſtory. 
The _— of which, in 'my Opinion, is a 
thing that of all others we apply our ſelves;unto 
with the moſt differing, and uncertain Mea- 
ſures. I have read an hundred things-in ' Z4vy 
that another has not, or not taken notice of at 
leaſt, and Platarch hzs read an hundred more 
there than'ever I conld find, or then perad- 
yenture that Author ever Writ. To ſome it 
is meerly a Grammar Study, to others the ve- 
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Elegy of 
Plutarch. 


ry Anatomy of Philoſophy, by which the moſt 
ſecret, and abſtruſe parts of our humane Na- 
ture are penetrated into. There are in Plu- 
tarch many long Diſcourſes very worthy to be 
carefully. read and obſerv'd, for he is, in my 
Opinion,of allother,the greateſt Maſter in that 
kind of Writing ; but withall,there are a thoy- 
ſand others which he has only touch'd, and 
*glanc'd upon, where he only points'with- his 
Finger to direCt us which way we may go if 
we will, and contents himſelf ſometimes with 
giving only one brisk hit in the nicelt Article 
of the Queſtion; from whence we are. to 
grope out the reſt: as for Example, where he 
ſays, That the Inhabitants of Alia came 10 be 
Vaſſals 10 oxe only, for not having been , able to 
pronounce one. Syllable, which is, No: Which 
Saying: of his, gave perbaps, matter and 
occaſion to Boertys to Write his Voluntary Ser- 
vitude., Even this, but to ſee him pick out 
a light Action- in a man's Life, or a Word, 
that does not.feem to be of any ſuch Impor- 
tance, is itſelf awhole Diſcourſe. 'Tis to our 
Prejudice that-men of Underſtanding ſhould 
ſo immoderately affeC& Brevity ; no doubt but 
their Reputation is the better. by it: but in 
the mean time we are the worſe. Plutarch 
had rather we ſhould applaud. his Judgment, 
than commend his Knowledge, and had ra- 
ther leave us with. an Appetite-to. read more, 
than glutted with that we have already read. 
He knew very well; that a Man may ſay too 


much even upon the beſt Subjects, and that 


who 


A-cxandrides did jaitly reproach him 
| made 
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made very elegant, but two long Speeches to 
the Ephori, when he faid, O Stranger ! thou 
ſpeakeſt the things thou oughteſ# to ſpeak,, but 


not after the manner that thou ſhouldſt ſpeak, 


tbem. © Suchas have lean and ſpare Bodies ſtuff 
themſelves out with Cloaths ; ſo they who are 
defeCtive in Matter, endeavour to make amends 
wich Words. Humane underſtanding is mar- 
vellouſly enlightened by daily Converſation 
with men, for we are otherwiſe of our felves 
ſo ſtupid as to have our Sight limited to the 
length of our own Noſes. One asking Socre- 
tes of what Country he was, he did not make 
Anſwer of Athens, but of the World; he 
whoſe Imagination is better levell'd, could 
carry further, embrac'd the whole World 
for his Country, and extended his Society 
and Friendſhip to all Mankind ; not as we do, 
who look- no further than our Feet. When 
the Vines of 'our Village are nip'd with the 
Froſt, the Pariſh Prieſt preſently concludes, 
that the Indignation of God is gone out againſt 
all Humane Race, and that the Canmbals have 
already got the Pip. Whois it, that ſeeing 
the bloudy Havock of thefe Civil Wars of 
ours, do& not cry out, That the machine of 
the World is near Diſſolution, and that the 


Day of Judgment is at hand ; without conſi= 


dering, that many worſe Revolutions have 
been ſeen, and that, in the mean time, People 
are very merry in a thouſand other Parts of 
the Earth for all this? For my Part, conſider- 
Ing, the Licenſe and Impunicy that always 
attend ſuch Commotions, 1 admire they are ſo 
moderate, 
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moderate, and that there is mote Miſchief 
done. To him that feels the Hail-ſtones pat=- 
ter about his Ears, the whole Hemiſphear ap- 
pears to be in Storm and Tempeſt; like the 
ridiculous Savoyard, who faid very gravely, 
Thatif that ſimple King of France could have 
manag'd his Fortune as he ſhould have done, 
he might in time have come to. have been Ste- 
ward of the Houſhold to the Duke his Maſter : 
the Fellow conltd not, in his ſhallow Imagina- 
Tion, conceive that there could be any thing 
greater than a Duke of Savoy. And in truth 


' we are all of us inſenſibly in this Error, an Er- 
ror of a very great Train, and very pernicious 


Conſequence. But whoever ſha} repreſent 
to his Fancy, as in a Picture', that great 
Image of our Mother Nature, poutrayed in her 
fall Majeſty and Luſtre, whoever in her Face 
ſhall read ſo general and fo conſtant a Variety, 
whoever ſhall obſerve himſelf in that Figure, 


- and not himſelf but a whole Kingdom, no big- 


ger than the leaſt Touch or Prick of a Pencil 
in compariſon of the whole, that man alone is 
able to valne things according to their true 
Eitimate and Grandeur. This great World 
which ſome do yet multiply as ſevefal Species 
under one Gems, Is the Mirror wherein we 


.are to behold our ſelves, to be able to know 


our ſelves as. we ought to do. In fhorr, I 
would have'this to be the Book my young Gen- 
tleman ſhovid ſtudy with the moſt Attention 3 
for ſo many Humours, ſo many SeCts, ſo-many 
Judgments, Opinions, 'Laws, and Cuſtoms, 
eeach us to judge aright of our own, and infornx 

| our 
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our Underſtangings to diſcover their Imper- 


feftion and natural Infirmity, which is no 
trivial Speculation. So many Mutations of 
States and Kingdoms, and ſo many Turns and 
Revolutions of publick Fortane, will make. us. 
wiſe enough to make no great wonder of our 
own. So many great Names, ſo many famous 
Victories and Conqueſts drown'd and ſwal- 
low*d in Oblivion, render our Hopes ridicu- 
lous of -eternizing our Names by the taking 
of halfa ſcore light Horſe, or a paltry Turret, 
which only derives its Memory from its Ruine. 
The Pride and Arrogancy of fo many foreign 
Pomps and Ceremonies, the tumorous Majeſty 
of ſo many Courts and Grandeurs, accuſtom 
. and fortifie our Sight without Aſtoniſhment to 
behold and endure the luſtre of our own. So 
many millions of men buried before us, encou- 
rage us not to fear to go ſeek ſo good Company 
in the other World: and fo of all the reſt. 


Pythagoras was wont to ſay, That our Life 


retires to the great and populous Aſſembly of 
the Olympick Games, wherein ſome exerciſe. 
the Body, that they may carry away the Glory 
of the Prize in thoſe Contentions, and others 
carry Merchandiſe to fell for profit. There 
are alſo ſome (and thoſe none of the worlt ſort) 
who purſue no other Advantage than only to 
look on, kind conſider how, and why every 
thing is done, and to be unaCtive Spectators of 
the Lives of-other men, thereby the better to 
judge of, and to regulate their own; and in- 
deed, from Examples, all the Inſtruction 
couch'd in Philoſophical Diſcourſes, may —_ 
rally 
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rally flow, to which all humane Actions, as to 
their beſt Rule, ought to be eſpecially di- 
refted : where a Man ſhall be taught to know, 


Quid fas optare, quid aſper 

Urile nummus habet, patrie chariſq; propinquis 
Quantum elargirs deceat, quem te Deus efſe 
Tuſſit, & humana qua parte locatus esin re, 

Quid ſumus, aut quidnam vitturi gigntmur « 


What he may wiſh, what's Money's natural uſe, 
What to be liberal is,and what profuſe, (be, 
What God commands an honeſt Man ſhould 
And here on Earth to know in what Degree 

That God has plac'd thee, what we are, and 
He gave us Being, and Humanity, (why, 


What it is to know, and what to be 1gno- 


rant, what ought to be the End and Deſign 
of Study, what Valour, Temperance, and 
juſtice are, the difference betwixt Ambition 
and Avarice, Servitude and SubjeCtion, Li- 
cence and Liberty, by what Token a man may 
know the true and folid., Contentation, how 
far Death, Affliftion, and Diſgrace, are to be 
apprehended. 


Et quo quermque modo fagiat; feratq; laboreni. 


And which way every one may know 
Labour Yavoid or undergo. 


By what ſecret Springs we move, and the 
Reaſon of our. various Agications and Irreſo- 
lotions :. for methinks the firſt Dofrine with 
which one ſhould feafon his Underſtanding, 


. ought 
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ought to be that which regulates his Manners 
. and his Senſe; that teaches him to know him- 
ſelf, and how -both well to die, and well to 
live. _ Amongſt the Liberal Sciences, let us 
begin with that that makes us free; not that 
they do not all ſerve in ſome meaſure to the 
Inſtruftion and Uſe of Life, as all other 
things in ſome ſort alſo do; but let us make 
choice of that ' which dire&ly and profeſgdly 
ſerves to that end. If we are once ablets 
reſtrain the Offices of Humane Life within 
their juſt and natural Limits; we fhall find that 
molt of the Sciences in uſe are of no great uſe 
to us,and even in thoſe that are, that thete are 
many vety unneceſſary Cavities and Dilatati= 
ons which we were better to let alone, atid 
following Socrates his Direction, limit the 
Courſe of our Studies to thoſe things only 
whete a true and teal Utility and Advantage 
are to be expedted ahd found; | 


> Sapere audes, Horatl. | 
Incipe videndi, qui ref prorogat hiram,  Epift, 2. 


Ruſticus expettat dum defluat amnis,; at #lle 
Labitkr, & labetnr in omne volubilis evum. 


- Dare to be wiſe z begin, who to their wrong, * 


The Hour of living well deferr roo long, 

Like Ruſtick Fools, ſit with a patient Eye 

Expecting when the mucm'ring Brook runs 
wo (dry 

Whoſe Springs can never fail, 'cill the laſt Fire 

Lick up the Ocean, and the World expire. 


"Tis a great foolery to teach our Children 


Quid 


- Anacreon 
. Ode 17. 
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| Propert.l. Quid moveant Piſcis, animoſaque ſigna Leonis, | 
4-Eleg.l. Lotus, & Heſperia quid Capricoruus aqua. 


| What influence Piſces tive, o'er what the ray 


Of angry Leo bears the greateſt ſway, 

Or Capricornas Province, who ſtill laves 

His threatning Fore-head in the Heſperjan 
(Waves. 


the Knowledge of the Stars and the Motion of 
the eighth Sphere, 'before-their-own. 


Time Sronxapg! 
Tl d' ap pan Bownw, 
How ſwift the ſeen Siſters Motions are, 


Or the dull Churls how flow, what need I 
| | (care, 


Anaximenes writing to Py(hagoras, To what 
purpoſe, ſaid he, ſhould 1. trouble my ſelf in 
ſearching out the Secrets of the Stars havin 
Death or Slavery continually before my Eyes 
For the Kings of Ferſia were at that time pre- 
paring, to invade his -Country. Every one 
ought to ſay the ſame, .Being aſſaulted, as I am 
by Ambition, Avarice, Temerity, and Super ſtiti= 
on, and having within ſo many other Enemies of 
Life , (ſhall I go cudgel my Brains about the 
World's Revolutions ? After having taught him 
what will make him more wiſe and good, you 
may then entertain him with the Elements of 
Engick, Phyſick, Geometry, and Rhetorick, 
and the Science which he ſhall then himſelf 
moſt incline to, his Judgment teing wy" 
a 
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hand form'd and fit to chooſe, he will quickly 
make his own. The Way of inſtrufting him 
ought to be ſometimes by Diſcoutſe, 'and 
ſometimes by reading, ſometimes his Govers 
nor ſhall put the Aathor himſelf, which he 
ſh3ll think moſt proper for him, into his 
Hands, and ſometimes only the Marrow and 
Subſtance of itz and if himſelf be not cotyers 
{ant enough in Books to turn to all the fine 
Diſcourſes the Book contains, there may ſome 
Man of Learning be joyn'd to him, that upon 
every occaſion ſhall ſupply him with what he 
deſires, and ſtands in need of, to recommend 
to his Pupil. And who can doubt, but that 
this way of teaching is much more eafie and 
natural, than that of Gaza? In which the pre- 
cepts are ſo intricate, and fo haſh, -and the 
Words ſo vain, lean, and inſignificant, that 
there is no hold to be taken of them, nothing 
that quickens and elevates the Wigand Fancy, 
whereas here the Mind has what to feed upon, 
and to digeſt : this Fruit therefore is not only 
without compariſon, much more fairand beau- 
tiful; but will alſo be much more eatly, and. 
ripe. *Tis a thouſand pities, that Maſters 
ſhould be at ſach a paſs in this Age of ours, 
that PhiloOphy, even with Men of Under- 
ſtanding, ſhould be look't upon as a vain, 
and. fantaſtick Name, a thing of no uſe, no 
value, either in Opinion or Effect, of which I 
think theſe lowſie Ergotiſms, and little So- 
phiſtry, by prepoſleſſing the Avenues unto it, 
are the cauſe. And People are much to blame 
to repreſent it to Children for a thing of -ſo 
R 2 - difficult 
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difficult acceſs, and with ſuch a frowning, 
grim, and formidable ' aſpeft : who has dif- 
guis'd it thus, with this falſe, pale, and ghoſt- 
ly Countenance ? There is nothing more aery, 
more gay, more frolick, and I had like to have 
faid, more wanton, She preaches nothing 
but Feaſting and Jollity; a melancholick 
thoughtful look ſhews that ſhe does not inha- 
bit there. Demetrius the Grammarian finding 
in the Temple of Delphos a Knot of Philoſo- 
phers ſet chatting together, ſaid to them, E;- 
ther I am much decei?d, or by your cheerful and 
pleaſant Countenances, you are engag'd in no very 
deep Diſcourſe. To which one of them, Hera. : 
cleon the Magician, reply'd, *Tis for ſuch as 
are puzzled about enquiring whether the fu- . 
ture Tenſe of - the Verb Bdaaw be ſpelt with a 
double a, or that hunt after the Derivation 
of the Comparatives x#eor, 63a7:y , and the 
Superlativeg X«erro, Biarirw, to knit their 
Brows whilſt difcourſing of their Science : 
but as to Philoſophical Diſcourſes, they al- 
ways divert and cheer 'up thoſe they entertain, 
and never dejeft them or make them fad. 


Deprendas animi tormenta latentis in egoro. 
Corpore, deprendas, & gaudia, ſumit utrumg, 
Inde habit um facies. 


TH' internal Anguiſh of a fick Man's mind 
Your Eye may ſoon diſcern, and alſo find 
The Joys of thoſe in better Health that are, 
For ſtill the Face does the Mind's Livery wear. 


The 
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The Soul that entertains , Philoſophy , 
ought to be of ſuch a Conſtitution of Health, 
as to render the Body in like manner health- 
full too; ſhe ought to make her Tranquillity 
and Satisfattion ſhine ſo as to appear withour, 
and her Contentment ought to faſhion 
the outward Behaviour to her own Mould 
and conſequently to fortifie it with a graceful 
Confidence, an a@tive Carriage, and with a 
ſerene and contented Countenance. The moſt cheers. 
manifelt ſign of Wiſdom is a continual Chear- neſs a fign 
fulneſs; her Eſtate is like that of things in the of Wit 
Regions above the Moon, always clear and _ 
ſerene. "Tis Baraco and Baralipton that ren- 
der their Diſciples ſo dirty and ill-favour'd, 
and not ſhe; they do not fo much as know 
her but by Hear-ſay. Ir is ſhe that calms and 
appeaſes the: Storms and Tempeſts of the 
Soul, and who teaches Famine and Fevers to 
laugh and ſing; and that, not by certain ima- 
1aary Epicycles, but by natural and manifeſt 
eaſons. She has Vertue for her end; which 
is not, as the School-men ſay, ſituate. upon 
the ſummity of a perpendicular Rock, and an 
inacceſſible Precipice. Such as have ap- 
proach'd her, find it. quite contrary, to be 
ſeated in a fair, fruitful, and flouriſhing Plain, 
from whence She eaſily diſcovers all things 
ſabjected to her; to which Place any one may 
however arrive, if. he know but the eaſieſt 
and the neareſt way, thorough ſhady.green, and 
ſweetly flouriſhing Walks and Avenues, by a 
pleaſant, ecaſie, and ſmooth Deſcent, like that 
of rhe Cacleſtial Arches. *Tis for not having - 
| R 3 fres 
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frequented this ſupreme, this beantiful, trium- 
phant, and amiable, this equally delicious and 
courageous Verrue, this ſo profeſs'd and impla» 
cable Enemy ta Anxiety, Sorrow, Fear afd Con» 
Frail, who, having Nature for her Gnide, has 
ortune and Pleaſure for her Companions, that 
they have gone according to their own weak 
Imagination, and created this ridiculons, this 
forrowful,querulous,deſpiteful, threatning,ter- 
rible Image of it to themſelves and others, and 
plac'd it upon a ſolitary Rock amongſt Thorns 
and Brambles, and made of it a Hobgoblin 
'to fright people from daring to approach it, 
But the Governour that I would have, that is 
ſuch a one as knows it to be his Duty to poſe 
ſeſs his Pupil with as much or more Afﬀection 
than Reverence to Vertue, will be able to in- - 
form him, that the Poets have evermore ac- 
commodated themſelves to the Publick Hus 
mour, and make him ſenſible, that the Gods 
have planted more Toil and Sweat in the Ave- 
nnes of the Cabinets of Yenus, than thoſe 
of Minerva, which, when he ſhall once find 
him begin -ro apprehend, and ſhall repreſent 
to him a Bradamanta or an Angelica for a Miſ- 
triſs, a natural, aCtive, generous, . and not a 
mankind, but a manly Beauty, in compariſon 
of a ſoft, delicate, artificial, ſimpring, and 
affetted form; the - one diſgais'd in the Habit 
of an Heroick Youth, with her beautiful face 
ſet out in a glitterring Helmet, the other 
trick'd np in Carls and Ribbons like a wanton 
Minx ; he will then look npon his own Aﬀe- 
tion as brave and Maſculine, when he" ſhall 
| chooſe 


— 
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choofe quite, contrary to that Effeminate 
Shepierd of Phrytic; : Such a Tutor withmake 
a'Pupil to digeſt” this new:Dodtrine, that the 
height and value of trae Vertue:conſiſts-/in/the 
Facility,” 'Urijiry,: and'Pleafure bf its Exerciſe, 
ſo far from” Difficulty, that Boys; as well as 
Men, and the innocent as well as-the ſubtle, 
may make. it their own; and it is by Order 
and good. Condudty:and:nov';by Force, that 
it'is/ to! bejyequit'd)) Seoratry;> her firſt Mini- 
on, is. ſo: averſe:rwall:mabnercof Violence, as 
cotally to throw'itafideziitoſlipinto the more 
naturat Facikty of heri om Progrefs: *Tis 
the '/Nurſing-Mother of all-humane Pleaſures, 
who we wa g'thew Bu — them: _ 
pure: agd:opermanentgiunc ating then, 
keeps themcin BreatisdndsApperirel;oin inter: 
diftin}ithoſo which ſheker ſelb refuſes,” whers 
oder, Deſire 'to thoſe thabiſtw/allows;cand, like 
8 kind anditiberal Ntuokicty:abtindantly atiows 
all /that "Nature ven 
not? to! Laffitade';; unleſs we 'will -declaim, 
Þhat- the 1 Kegiment of Healrh ſtops: the! To» 
per's:iHand7 etfore! he had! drank himſelf 
Deugk,' the Gattods before! hethagjy eatery ro a 
Surfeic and ths Whore malters) Carger: be. 
fbre> he:havspot TthbLbPbx; js-an' Erqny 20 
Pleafare. If theortdiadey. Foruime® fait, and 
that-ſhe. mect with an'indvcilte Diſpoſition, 'ſhe 

iffes that Diſciple»by, ane takes/anothey, not 
o-ickte-and unſteady ag/therother, whichiſhe 


forms wholly her owa} She cambe Rich, 'be . 


Potent'and Wiſes: and; knbws howto lie upon 
ſoft Down, and perfum'd Quilts too : ſhe 
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requires, Even to Satiety, if 


» 
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_ Life, Honnryy Fran —_—_ but 
er -proper and peculiar Qfhce ts to know 're- 
gularly how. to. make uſe; of all theſe good 
things, 'and- howto part with them without 
Concern; an' Office: much: morg noble than 
troubleſame, .and- i ithout- which the whole 
Courſe of Life js- unnatural; turbulent, and 
deform'd ; and there it is.-indeed,; that men 
may juſtly: repreſent | thoſe; Monſters » upon 
Recks and Ptecipices.? If this Pupil ſhall hap» 
pen to be of ;fo croſs :antl-aontrary 2 Diſpolt» 
tion that be:had:| rathes:hearia-Fale of a'Tub 
than the. true Narrative: ofdſome noble:Expe: 
dition, 'ar ſome; wiſe and-learned Diſcourſe 
who--at' the - Beat bf Dedm, that'excites the 
youthful , Ardour;:of: his1Gompanionsgs leaves 
that to;fo]low:anothebabaticalls :to;a:Marrice 
or the Bears; and whowauld:net- wiſh, and 
find it more delightfiks.and? mbre pleaſing,:to 


return all: Daſt./and:Sweat | victarious from a 


Battel, than: from Tennis, ar from -a-! Ball, 
with the {Prize ef thoſe: Exerciſes ; I-ſeerno 
other Remedy, butithat he be baund Prentice 


in ſome good) Tiews ta; learh to make mined 


Pyes,: though:iha! were the-Somof a Duktz::act 
cording:t@ Plerdls (Precepr, Ehat Children are 
to be:plac'd:out; andidypogd of, :notaccord; 
ing to; the:Wealth, \Qualittes,: or Condition-of 
the Father, -but according to the Faculies and 
the Capacity of | thezr , own Soul. - But.ſince 
Philoſophy, is' that wich ioſtruts us-talave; 
and chat; Infancy h& tberer its. Leſſons as::well 
as other Ages; why 18a; noti communicated 
4 20: eflrro Dioting Fi © ou ae 
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to Children; betimes? And why are they not 
more early inirated in_ it? Fo 00033 ay 


Udum, & molle Intum eſt, nunc, nunc Prope- Perſ.Sat;3% 


randus, & acri 


Fingendus ſine fine rota, 


The Clay \ moiſt and ſofc, now; now make 
ha | | ” 
And form' the Pitcher, for 'the Wheel turns 
- They begin to teach! us to live when we have 
almoſt dane living. A hundred Students-have 
got the Pox before they have come to read Ars. 
ſtotle's LeEture of Temperance. Cicero ſaid, that 
though he ſhould live two Mens Ages, he ſhould 


never find leiſure to ſtady the Zyrick/Peers;and + 


I find theſe Sophiſters yet more deplorably an- 
profitable..The Boy we would breed, bag q great 


deal leſs time to ſparezhe owes bur the firlt fif- 


teen or ſixteen- Years of his Life to Diſcipline, 
the Remainder is due to Aftion-let us therefore 
employ rhat ſhort time. in neceſſary InſtruQion. 
Away with the Logical Subtilties, they are 
Abuſes, things by which-our -Lives can.never 
be amended: take me the plain Philoſophical 
Diſcourſes, learn-firſt how:Tightly to chooſe, 
and then rightly to apply-them, they are more 
eaſie tq be underſtood than one of ' Bocace his 
Novels;a Child from Nurſe is much more capa- 


ble of them, than. of learning to read or . to Ariſtotle's 

method of 
Infirud- 

ing Alex- 
ander the 

dic Great, 


write. Philoſophy bas Diſcourſes equally pro- 
per for Childhood, as/fox the.decrepid Age of 
Men; and'i:am'of Platerchiymind,that Ariftorl 
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did not fo much trouble his great Diſciple wich 
the Knack of forming Syllogiſms, or with the'E- 
lements of Geometry, as with infuſing inta, him 


- good: Precepts concerning Valour ' Proweſs, 


Magnanimity, Temperance, and'ithe Contempr 
of Fear; and with this Ammunition, ſent him, 
whilſt yet a Boy, with no: more-than 30000 
Foot, 4000 Horſe, and but 42000 Crowns to 
ſubjugate: the.,Empire -of the whole Earth, 
For the other Arts and Sciences,” Alexander 
ſays,he highly indeed commended their Exellen- 
cy: and Quaintneſs,ahd'had'rhem'in very great 
Honour 'and Eſteem, but not” iraviſhd with 
then to that degree, as to be tempted to'af- 
fe& the Pratice of them in his own Perſon, 
43 SO! Ih op * e908 COMI3-S TH HHH 543. 1951) 
mr Petite bing juveneſquey, ſeneſque,,"" ., 1 
Finem anuimo teriumy miſerique VIaNCE-CANKT, | 
Young, men, and old, from hence your ſelves 
Cz TG... >, Js 
For both your Minds, with ſome fare aim 
And both therein againſt the time to come, 


- 


Wretched old"Age,. get a Yjaticum. 


. 
- 


Th 


'"Epiouyns,- in the beginning of his Letter to 
Menicens, ſays,” That - neither | the - youngeſt 
ſhovld - refuſe t6' Philoſopite, 'nor.«the/etdeſt 
prow weary 'of it': and who does otherwiſe; 
feems  tacirely- to imply, that either the time 
of living happily 1s not- yet -come;'-or that it i$ 


_- Already paſt :*and' yet for all:ithat, would nbt 
' have this/Papil 'ofours impriſon'd}iand.mude 
,, I'Stave 0! his*Book jrior . wonld' have! him 


'\. -, pivep'bp to.the'\grofiry, \andomilencholick 


_ Hymour, 


| > 


eter 
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Huthour, of a four, ill-natur'd Pedanr, Lt 


would not have his Spirit cow'd and ſubdu'd, 
by applying him to the Rack, *and tormentin 
him as ſore do, 14 or 15 Hours a'day,. 

ſo make a Pack-Horfe of him. Neither ſhould 
I think it good, ' when, by reaſon of a ſolita- 
ry and melancholick Complexion, he is dif- 
cover'd to be much addicted to his Book, to 
nouriſh that Humour in him, for that renders 
them unfit for Civil Converſation, and diverts 


- them from better Employments. And how 
many _ l ſeen in my time totally brutified . 
i 


by af! itnmoderate Thirſt after Knowledge ? 
Carneades was Io beſotted with it, that te 
wonld not find time ſo much as tv comb his 
Head, ' or to pare his Nails; neither would 1 
have his generous Manners ſpoil'd and corrapt- 
ted by the Incivility and Barbarity of thoſe of 
another. The French Wiſdom has ancientſy 
been turn'd into Proverb, Early, but of no 
Continuance; and in truth, we yet ſee, thar 
nothing can be more ingenious and pretty 
than the Children of France ; but they ordi- 
narily - deceive the Hope and Expettation hath 
been conceiv'd of them ; and grown up to' be 
men, have nothing extraordinary,. or worth 
taking notice of. I have heard men. of good 
Underſtanding ſay, theſe Colleges of ours 
to which we ſend our young People ' (and of 
which we have but too many) make them ſuch 
Animals as they are.  Bat.to our little Ador- 
fieur, a Cloſet, a Garden, the Table, his Bed, 
Solitade and ' Company, Morning and Even- 
ing, all 'Hours ſhall be the ſame, and all Pla- 

; | ces 
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ces to him a Study; for philoſophy, who. as 
the Foxmatrix of Judgment and ers, ſhall 
be his principal Leſſon, . has that privilege 
to. have a hand in every thing. The orator 
Iſocrates,. being at a Feaſt intreated to ſpeak of 
his Art, All the Company were ſatisfied-with, 
and commended his Anſwer; [ris not now atime, 
ſaid he, to do what I can do ; and that which it 
i, 0w time to dv, cannot do. For to make Orati» 
ons and Rhetorical Diſputes in a Company 
met together. to ugh,and make good cheer, 
had been very unſeaſonable and improper , 
and as. much might: haye been. ſaid of all 
the other Sciences : But as to what concerns 
Philoſophy, that part of it at leaſt that treats 
of Man, and of his Offices and Duties, it hay 
been the joynt Opinion of all wiſe men, that, 
out of reſpect to the ſweetneſs of her Conver- 
ſation, ſte is ever to be admitted in all Sports 
and Entertajnments. And Plato, having iny 
vited her to his Feaſt, we ſhall ſee after how 
gentle and obliging a manner, accommodated 
bath to Time and Place, ſhe, entertain'd the 
Company, though in a Diſcourſe of the high- 
eſt and moſt important nature, 


_ e/fque panperibus prodeſt, locupleribus eque, 
Et negletta equ? puerts, ſenibuſque nocebit. 


It profits poor and rich alike, but when 
Neglected, t' old and young as hurtful then. 


By. which method.” of Inſtruttion, my ..youn 
Pupil will be much more, and better emplay* 
thap. thoſe of the College are: hy #8 6 
A : EPS 
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eps we take in walking to and fro'in a Galle- 

. Ty; tho three times as many, do not tire. a 

man ſo much as thoſe we- employ in a formal 

Journey, fo our Leſſon, as it were acciden- 

tally occurring, without any ſet obligation of 

Time or Place, and falling naturally 'into eve- 

ry ation, will inſen{ibly infinuate it ſelf. By 

which means our very Exerciſes and Recreati- 

ons, Running, Wreſtling, Muſick, Dancing, 

Hunting, Riding, and Fencing, w1ll prove to 

be a good part of our ſtudy. 1 would have pehavi- 

his outward faſhion and mien, and the diſpo- our. 

ſition of his Limbs forfn'd at the ſame time 

with his Mind. ?Tis not a Souh, "tis not a 

Body that we are training up, but a man, and 

we ought not to divide him. And, as Plato 

ſays, we are not to faſhion one without the 

other, but make them draw together like two 

Horſes harneſs'd to a Coach. By which Saying 

of his, does he not ſeem to allow more time 

for, and to take more care of Exerciſes for the —— 

Body and to believe he Mind in a good OS 

Proportion does her eſs at the ſame time 

too? As to the reſt, this Method of Education 

ought to be carried on with a ſevere ſweetneſs, 

quite contrary to” the practice of our Pedants, 

who, inſtead of tempting and alluring Chil _. . 

dren to Letters by apt and gentle ways, do in —_ 

truth preſent nothing before them but Rods rm 

and Ferula's, Horror and Cruelty. Away on, 

with this Violence! away with this Compulſt- 

on ! than which, 1 certainly believe nothing 

more dulls and degenerates a well-deſcended 

Nature. If you would have him — l 
me 


— 
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ſhame and chaſtiſement, do not. harden him to 
them. Invre him to Heat and Cold, to. Wind 
and Sun, and to Dangers. that he ought te 
deſpiſe. Wean him from all effeminacy, and 
delicacy m Cloaths and Lodging, Eating and 
Drinking ; accuſtom him to every thingy that 
he may :not be a Sir Paris, a Carpet-Knight, 
bot a ſinewy, haedy, and vigorous young 
man. I - have ever from a Child to the age 
wherein I now am, been of this opinion, and 
am ſtill conſtant to it. - But amongſt other 
- things, the ſtrict Goverament of moſt of our 
Colleges has evermore diſpleas'd me, and per- 
adventure they might have err'd leſs pernici- 
ouſly on the indulgent fide. 'Tis the true Houſe 
of CorreCtion of Impriſon'd youth. they are - 
taught to be debauch'd, by being puniſh'd be- 
foxe they are ſo. Do but come in when they 
are about their Leſſon, and you ſhall hear no- 
thing but the out-cries of Boys undef execution, 
with the thund'ring noiſe of their Pedagoguey, 
drunk with Fury, to; uÞ the Conſort.'. A 
very pretty way this' tempt theſe tender 
and timorous Souls to love their Book, with a - 
furious Countenance, and a Rod in hand! A 
curſed and pernicious way of Proceeding ! Be- 
ſides what Oximilie has very well obſery*d,that 
this infolent Authority is often attended by 
very dangerous Conſequences, and particular- 
ly our way of Chaltifing. How much more 
decent would it be to ſee their Claſſes ſtrew'd 
with green Leaves and fine Flowers, than 
with the bloody Stumps of Birch and Wil- 
lows? Were it left to my ordering, I ſhould 

paint 
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paint the School with the Pictures of Joy 
and Gladneſs ; Flora, and the Graces, as the 
Philoſopher, Spercippus did - his; that where 
their Profit is, they might there have their 
Pleaſure too. Such Viands as are poupas and 
wholſome for Children, ſhould be fcaſon'd 
with Sugar, and ſuch as are dangerons to 
to them, with Gall. A Man would admire 
to. ſee how ſollicitous -Plaro is in his Laws 


concerning the Gayety and Diverſion af the 


Youth of his City, and how murtt he enlarges 
himſelf upon their Races, Sports, Songs, 
Leaps, and Dances * of whick, he ſays, that 
Antiquity has given the ordering and Patro- 
nage particularly to Apollo, Ainerva, and the 
Muſes. He inſiſts long upon, and is very 
particular in giving innumerable Precepts for 
Excerciſes; but as to the Lettered Sciences, 
ſays very little, and only ſeems-particularly 
to recommend Poeſie vpon the Account of Mu- 
ſick, All Singularity in our Manners afid 
Conditions, 1s by all means to he. avoided 
as inconſiſtent with civil Society. Who 
wonld not be aſtoniſh'd at ſo ſtrange a Conſti- 
tution as that of Demophon, Steward to Alex- 
ander the Great, who ſweat in the Shade, and 
ſhiver'd in the Sun? I have ſeen thoſe who 
have run from the ſmell of a mellow Apple 
with greater Precipitation than from a Hare 
quebuze Shot ; others run away from a Mouſe; 
others vomit at the ſight of Cream; others 
ready to ſwoon at the fight of a Cat, as 
Germanicys, who could neither endure the 
Sight nor the Crowing of a Cock. I will 

not 


— 
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not deny, but that there 'may. peradyenture be 
fome occulc Cauſe and natural Averſijon in 
theſe-Caſes'; bur. certainly-a Man might con- 
= it, 'if he tcok it in time. Precept has in 
is wrought ſo effeCtually upon me, though 
F: not without ſome Endeavour on my part I con- ' 
eſs, that Bear excepted; my Appetite accom- 
modates 'it ſelf indifferently to all ſorts of Di- 
et- - Young Bodies are ſupple, one' fhould 
therefore in that. Age bend and-/ply them to all 
Faſhions and Cuſtoms : and provided a Man 
can contain the Appetite and the Will within 
their due Limits, let a Young-man, a Gods 
Name he rendred fit for all Nations and all 
Companies, even to Debauchery and Exceſs if 
occaſion be z that is,where he ſhall do it out of 
Complacency to the Cuſtoms of the Place. Let 
him be able to do every thing, but loye to do 
notbing but what is good. The Philoſophers 
themſelves do not juſtifie Callithenes for for- 
feiting the Favour of his Maſter Alexander the 
Great, by refuſing to pledge him a Cup of 
Wine. Let him laugh, play and drink with 
his Prince nay I wonld have him, even in his 
Debauches, too hard for the reſt of the Com- 
pany, and to excel his Companions in Ability 
and Vigour,and that he may not give overdoing 
It, either thorough Defect of Power or Know- 
Sexecs, Edge how to do it, but for want of Will. 34 
Epiſt. 60, 747 intereſt, utrum peccare quis nolit aut neſciat 3 
| There is a vaſt Difference betwixt forbearing 
toſin, and not knowing how to fin. Ithoughr 

I paſt a Complement upon a Lord, as free 

from thoſe Excefles as any man whatever in 

France, 
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France,by asking him beforea great deal uf yery 
nh Company, how many times in his Life he 
been drunk in Germany, iN thetime ofhis 
eing there about his Majeſty's Affairs ; which 
e allo took 2x, it, was intended,and made Anſ- 
wer, Three times;and withall,told us the whole 
Story of his -Debauches. I know ſome, who 
for want of this Faculty, have found a great 
[nconvenience by, it in negotiating with that 
Natioy- 1 have often with great Admiration 
;ed upon the wonderful Conſtitution of 
Ale ades, who ſo cafily could transform, him- 
{elf to ſo varions Faſhions without any Preju- 
dice to his Health ; one while out-doing the 
Perſian /Pomp and Luxury, and another, the 
acedemonian Auſterity . and Fragality, as IC 
orm'd in Sparea, as voluptuous in Joni. 


Huge. L. Fe 


f 


Omnis Ariſtippum aecuit color, & Patus, & res, Epilt.» 17, 


"All Shapes and Colors you can Name 
- Ariſtippus well became. 


I would have my Pupil to be ach a one, 


 —Quem duplici pammo patientia velat, 
 Mirabor wvite via þ conver ſa decebir, He 
Per ſonamque feret non inconciniins wrramque. 


Whom Patience in - patch'd Cloaths does 
. meanly ſhade, 

Where a new Fortune a.new Suit has made, 

I. ſhall admire if gracefully he can | 

Th' old Beggar hide' in the new Gentleman. 


S Theſs 


1d, Ibid; 


Att... ql6 So. 
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Cic,Tuſc. 4. 


Theſe are my. Leſſons, and he who 'puts 
them in PraCtice ſhall reap more: advantage 
than he who has had them read to him only, 
and only knows them.” If you” fe him, you 
hear him: if. you hear him, ' you fethiirf, God. 
forbid, ſays one in Plaro, that to Philoſophize 
were only to read a great many Books, and 
to learn the Arts. Hanc ampliſſimam omnium 
artium bene vivendi diſciplinam, vita mag quem 
literis per ſequmi ſunt, They have more illoſttared 
and improv'd this Diſcipline of Tiving well; 
which of all Arts is the greateſt ,*by their 
Lives, than by their Reading. Leo, Prince 'of 
the Phliaſians , asking Heratlides Ponticus of 


what Art or Science he made Profeſſion ; 


know, faid he, neither Art/nor Science, but I 
am a Philoſopher. One reproaching Dio- 
genes, that. being ignorant, he ſhowld pretend. 
to Philofophy ; 1 therefore, anſwer'd he, pre- 


tend to it with -{o munch the "more 'rcafon. 


Hegeſias intreated that he would read a cer- 
tain Book to him ; you are pleaſant, faid he, 


' you chooſe thoſe Figs that are: true and natu- 


rally, and not thoſe that are painted ; why do 
you not alfo chooſe Exerciſes which are natu- 
ral true, 'rather than, thoſe written and pre- 
ſcrib'd ? A Man cannot ſo ſoon get his Lefſon 
by Heart, as he may. practice it : he wilt re- 
peat it in his Aftions. We ſhall diſcover if 
there-be Prudence in his Exercifes, if there 
be Sincerity aad: Juſtice in: his Deportments, 
if there be Grace and. Judgoient, in his 'Speak- 
img, if there be conſtancy in his Sickneſs, if 
there be Modeſty in his Mirth, Temperance 

| in 
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in his Pleaſures, Order in his Oeconomy, and 
indifferency in his Palate; whether what he 
eats or drinks be Fleſh or Fiſh, Wine or Wa- 


ter. Qui diſciplinam ſuam non oftentationem ic, ibid; 


feientiz, ſed legem vite puter, quique obtemperer 
ipſe ſibi, & gecretis pareat; wha conſiders his 
own Diſcipline, not as a vain Oſtentation of 
Science, but as a Law and Rule of Life ; and 
who obeys his own Decrees, and obſerves 
that | Regirhent he has preſcrib'd to himſelf: 
The CondudCt of our Lives is the true mirror 
bf 'our DoQtrine, Zenpidamus, to one who 
a8Kd him, Why the Lacedemonians did not 
commir-their Conſtitutions of Chivalry to 
Writing, and deliver them to their Yogng- 
Men to read, made Anſwer, that it was be- 
cauſe they would inure them to Aftion, and 
_ not amuſe them with Words: with ſuch a 
one, after fifteen ot ſixteen Years ſtudy, com» 
pare one of our College Latiniſts, who has 
thrown. away ſo much time .in nothing but 
tearning to ſpeak. The World is nothing 
but Babble ;z and I hatdly ever yet faw that 
Man who did not rather prate too much, than 
ſpeak too little ; and yer half of our Age is 
embezled this way. We are kept four or five 

ears to learn Words only, and to tack them 
together into Clauſes ;, as many more to make 
Exerciſes, and to divide a continued Diſ- 
courſe into ſo many Parts; and other five 
Years at leaſt to learn ſuccintly to mix and 
interweave them after z ſubtle and intricate 
manner. Let us leave it to the learned Proxy 
feffors. Going one Day to Orleans, I met 
Ne S 2 10 
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A pleaſant 
Anſwer 0 
a Pedanr, 


in the Plain on this ſide Clexy, two Pedants: 
travelling towards Bourdeaux 5 about fifty 
Paces diſtant from 6ne another, .and a good 
way_ further behind them, 1 diſcoyered a 
Troop of Horſe, with a Gentleman in the 
Head of them, which was the late Monſieur le 
Comte de la Rochefoucaut ; one of my People. 
enquir'd of the formoſt of theſe Domines, 
who that Gentleman was that came after him, 
who having not ſeen the Train that followed 
after, and I thinking he' meant his Compant 
on, pleaſantly anſwer'd, He is not a Gentleman, 
Sir, he is a Grammarian, and 1 am a Logician. 
Now we who quite contrary, do not here 
pretend to breed a Grammarian, or a Logici- 
an ,Sut a compleat Gencleman, let ns leave 
them to throw away their Time at their own 
Fancy : our Buſineſs lies elſe-where. Let but. 


- Our Pupil be well furniſh'd with Things 


Words will follow but too faſt ; he will pull 
them after him if.they do not volyntarily fol- 
low. I have abſerv'd ſome to make Excuſes, 
that they cannot expreſs themſelves, and pre- 
tend to have their Fancies full of a great ma- 
ny very fine things, which yet, for want of 
Elocution, they cannot uttef; a meer Shift, 
and nothing elſe. Will you Know what | 
think of it ? I think they are nothing but ſha- 
dows of ſome imperfe& Images and Coticep- 
tions that they know not what to make of 
within, nor conſequently bring them ont : 
they do not yet themſelves underſtand what 
they would be at, and if you but obſerve how 
they hagale, and ſtammer upon the poinr of 
Partu- 
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Parturition, you will ſoon conclude, that thejr 
Labour 1s not to Delivery, but about Concep- 
tion, and that they are but. licking their form- 
leſs Embryo. For my part, I hold, and So. 
orates is poſitive in it, That whoever has in 
his Mind a ſpritely and clear Imagination, he 
Will expreſs it well enough in one kind. or a- 
nother , and, though he were Dumb, by 
Signs, 


 Verbaque previſam rem non invita ſequentur. j1,y. ts Ars 


When once a thing conceiv'd is in the Wit, 
Wards ſoqn preſent themſelves to utter it. 


And as another as poetically ſays in Proſe,,cum 


Res 'Animum occupavere, Verba ambiunt. When 5*1*c4: 


things are once'form'd in the Fancy, Words 
offer themſelves in muſter: and this other, 


ipſe res Verba rapiunt. The things thems cicers 4s 
ſelves force Words to expreſs them. He fin. /. 3. 


knows nothing of Ablative, ConjunCEtive, Sub- 
ſtantive, or Grammar, no more than” his 
Lacquey, or a Fiſh-Wife of the Perir-Pont ; 
and yet theſe will give you a Belly full of 
talk, if you will hear them, and peradventure 
ſhall trip as little in their Language asthe beſt 
Maſters of Art in France. He knows no Rhe- 
torick, nor how in a Preface to bribe the Bes 
nevolence of the courteous Reader; neither 
does he care, nor is it very neceſlary he ſhould 
know it., Indeed all this Decoration of Pain- 
ting is eaſily obſcur'd and put down by- the 
Luſtre of a ſimple and blunt Truth; theſe 
hne Flouriſhes ſerve only to amuze the Vut 


c'Y gary 
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gar of themſelves incapable of more ſolid and 
nutritive Diet,as Afer does very evidently de- 
monſtrate in Tacitzs. - The Ambaſſadors of 
Samos, prepard with a long and elegant O- 
ration, came to Cleonienes King of Sparta, to 
incite him to a War againſt the Tyrant Poly- 
crates, who after he had heard their Harangue' 
with great Gravity and Patience, gave them 
this ſhort Anſwer ; As to the Exoraium, I re- 
member it not, nor conſequently the middle 
of your Speech, but for what concerns your 
Concluſjon, I will not do what you deſire; A 
very pretty Anſwer this, methinks, and a pack 
of learned Orators no doubt moſt ſweetly con- 
founded. And what did this other ſay? The 
Athenians were to ;chooſe one -of two Archi- 
teCts for a Surveyor to a very great Building 
they had deſign'd, of which, the firſt, a perc 
affetted Fellow, offer'd his Service in a- long 
- premeditated Diſcourſe upon the Subject, and 
y his Oratory inclin'd the Voices of the 

People 1n his Favour ; but the other in three 
Words, Lords of Athens, All that this Man 
hath ſaid I will do. When Cicero was In the 
height and heat of his Eloquence, many were 
ſtruck with Admiration : Tot Cato did only 
laugh at it, ſaying, We have 4 pleaſant * Con- 
ſul. Let it go before, or come after, a good 
Sentence, or a thing well ſaid, is always in 
Seaſon, if it neither ſuit well with what went 
before, nor has any very good Coherence with 
what follows after, it is however good in it 
ſelf. 1am none of thoſe who think that good 
Rhyme makes a good Poem, Let him _ 
aus rms. ceo ve, 0 = 


ſhort, long, and lang Thort if he will, "Tis no 
Beat matter ; if there be invention, and that 
the Wir and Judgment have well-perform?d 
their Offices, 1 will ſay here's a good Poet, 
but an 11] Rhymer. 
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Emuntte naris, durus componere verſus, py, for, 


- His Fancy's rich, his Sence is clear —_ bo 


In Verſe, though he has no good Ear. 


Let a Man, ſays Horace, diveſt his work of 
all Ornaments and Meaſure, 


Tempora certa, modoſque, & quod prius ordine' 

verbum eft, | 
Poſterins fatiat, preponens ultima primis, 
Troenjas etjam disjefti membra Poets : 


Let Tenſe, and Mood, and Words be all miſ- 
'-  plac'd,: (laſt, 
Thoſe laſt that ſhould be firſt, thoſe firſt the 
Tho all things be thus ſhuffled out of Frame, 
Yau'll yet a Poem find in * Anagram, ea 


oi aab 21h. | dias W..e 1ng to that 
He yill neyer the more forteit his Praiſe for 5 2: 


that, the very pieces will be fine by them- py,,s, p. 
ſelves. A4enander's Anſwer had this meaning, of S,Pau!'s, 
who being reproy'd by a Friend, the time 
drawing on at which he had preciſely pro- 
mis'd a Comedy that he had not yet falPn in 
Hand with it, it is made, and ready, ſaid he, 
all to the Verſes. Having contriv'd the Sub- 
ject, and diſpos'd the Scenes. in his Fancy, he 
took little care for the reſt. Since Ron/ard and 
gu Bellay have given Reputation to our French 
S 4 Pocke, 
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Seneca, 
Epift. 40. 


Cicero 
Acad, I, 4. 


Poeſie, every little Dabter,' for 'onght I Tee, 
ſwells his: Words as high, and makes his Ca- 
dences very near'as harmonious as they. Plus 
ſonat, quam valet , There were never ſo many 
Poetaſters as now, but though they find it no. 
hard matter to Rhime as muſically as they, 
they yet fall infinitely ſhort of imitating the 
brave Defcriptions of the one, and'the Curi- 
ous Invention of the other. But" what will 
become, of our young Gentleman, if he be at- 
tack'd with the Sophiſtick Sabtilty 'of ſome 
Syllogiſm? A Weſtphalia Ham makes a Man 
drink, quenches Thirſt ; therefore a Weſtpha- 
lia Ham quenches Thirſt. Why let him Jaugh 
at it, and it will be more Diſcretion ta do lo, 
than to go about to anſwer it, or let him bor- 
row this pleaſant Evaſion from Ariſtippus, why 
ſhould I tronble my ſelf to untye that, which, 
bound as it is, gives me ſo much crouble ? One- 
offering at this dialefick Jugling againſt Cle- 
anthes,: Chryſeppus took him ſhort, ſaying, re- 
ſerve theſe Baubles to'play with Children, and 
do not by ſuch Fooleries, divert the ſeriou 
Thoughts of a man of Years. If theſe ridi- 
culous Subtilties, contorta, & aculeata Sophiſ 
mata, as" Cicero calls them, are delign'd to 
poſſeſs him' with an Untruth, they are then 
dangerous, but if - they ſignifie no more than 
only to make 'him laugh, 1 do nor ſee why 
they ſhould "be fo conſiderable , that a Man 
need to be fortified againſt them. There are 
ſome fo ridictlous, as to go a Mile out of 
their way to hook in a. fine Word: Aut gui 
0h. verba rtbus aptant, ſed res arceſſunt, q"i> 
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bus verba conveniant'; who do. hot fit Words to 
the Subjeft , but ſeek out for things quite 


from the Purpoſe, to fit thoſe Words they are fo Sen.Ep-59, 


enamour'd of. And as another ſays, Qui ali 

cujus verbs decore placentis vocentur ad id, quod 
non propoſuerant ſcribere ; Who by their fondneſs 
of ſame fine ſounding Word, are tempted to ſomes» 


thing they bad no Intention to treat of. 1 for my. 
rt rather bring in a fine Sentence by Head 


and Shoulders to fit my Purpoſe, than divert 
my Deſigns to hunt after a. Sentence. On 
the contrary, words are to ſerve, and to fol- 
low a Man's Purpoſe; and let Gaſcor come in 
play where French will not do. 1 would have 
things ſo exceed, and wholly poſſeſs the Imas 
gination of him that hears, that he thould 
have ſomething elſe to do, than to think of 
Words, The way of ſpeaking that I love, 
is natural and plain, as well in Writing as 
Speaking, and a ſinewy and ſignificant way of 
expreſſing a Man's ſelf, ſhort and pithy, and 
not ſo elegant and artificial as. prowpt and 
yehement. | 


Hee demnm [apict diftio, que ferict,  Epiff. is 
_ (bear, can, 


Moſt Weight and Wiſdom does that Language 
Does pierce and captivate the Hearers Ear. 


Rather hard than harſh, freefrom AﬀeCtation 
irregular, incontiguous, and bold, where eyery 
Piece makes up an entire Body ; not like a 
Pedant, a Preacher, or a Pleader, but rather 


a Souldier-like Stile, as Szeronjus calls that of * 


Julins-Cefar ; and yet 1 ſee no reaſon why he 
- ' * ſhould 
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Thould call it ſo. 1 have never. yet been apt.to 


imitate the negligent Garth, which is yet obſer- 
vable amongſt the Youngmen of our time, to 
wear my Cloak on one Shoulder, my Bonnet 
on one ſide, and one Stocking in ſamething 
more Diſorder than the other, which ſeems 
to expreſs a kind of manly Diſdain of thoſe 
exotick Ornaments,' and a Contempt of Art, 
but I find that Negligence of much hetter uſe 


AﬀeRati- IN the form of Speaking. All AﬀeCtation, par» _ 
on unbe- ticularly in the French Gayety and Freedom, 
coming a js ungraceſul in a Courtier, and in a Monar- 


Courtter, 


Seneca, 
Epiſt. 40, 


chy every Gentleman ought. to, be faſhion'd_ 
according to the .Cqurt Model; for which 
reaſon, an eaſie and natural Negligence does 
well. I no more like a Web' where the Knots 
and Seams are to be ſeen, than a fine Propor- 
tion, ſo delicate, that a man may tell all the 
Bones/and Veins. Hue veritati operam dat 0r4- 
tio, incompoſita ſit, & ſimplex. Quis accuratg 
loquitur, niſi qui vult putiae legui ? Let the Lan- 


guage that js dedicated.to Truth be plain and 


unaffeled. ' For who ſtudies to ſpeak quaintly 
and accurately, that does not at the fame time 
deſign to perplex his Auditory? That Eloquence 
prejudices the Subject it would advance, that 
wholly attrafts us to it ſelf. - And as in our 
outward Habit, 'tis a ridiculous Effeminacy to 
diſtinguiſh our ſelves by a particular and un- 
praCtis'd Garb or Faſhion ; ſo in Language, 
to ſtudy new Phraſes, and to affeft Words 
that are not of current uſe, proceeds from . a 
Childiſh and Scholaſtick Ambition. Shall I be 
bound to ſpeak no other Language than what 
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is ſpoken in the Courts of Paris 2 Ariſtophanes 
the Grammarian was a little out, when he 
reprehended hows for this plain way of 
delivering himſelf, the End and Deſign of his 
Oratory being only Perſpicuity of Speech, 
and to be underſtood. The Imitation of 
Words by its own Facility, immediately diſ- 
perſes it ſelf thorough a whole People : but 
the imitation of inventing, and fitly applying 
thoſe Words, is of a _ flower Progreſs. The 
Generality of Readers, for having found 2 
like Robe, very miſtakingly imagine they have 
the ſame Body and inſide too, whereas Force 
and Sinews are never to be borrowed, the 
Gloſs and outward Ornament, that is, Words 
and Elocution, may. Moſt of thoſe I converſe 
with, ſpeak the ſame Language I here write; 
but whether they think the ſame Thoughts 1 


cannot ſay. The Athenians (ſays Plato) are 


obſerv'd to ſtudy length and elegancy of 
Speaking ; the Lacedemonians to affect Brevityz 
and thofte of Creer ta aim more at the Fecun- 
dity of Conception than the Fertilicy of Speech; 
and theſe are the beſt. Zenon us'd ta ſay,that 
he had two ſorts of Diſciples, one that he call'd 
prays, Curious to learn things, and theſe 
were his Favourites ; the other, Aoyopiaus, that 
cared: for nothing but Words : not that. fine 
Speaking 1sinot ia-very good and commendable 
Quality ; bat not ſo excellent and fo neceflary 
as ſome would make it; and I am ſcandaliz'd 
that our whole Life ſhould be ſpent in nothing 
elſe. I would firſt underſtand my own Lan- 
guage, and that of my Neighbours with wry 
» {hott mo 
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No doubt but Greek and Zatin are: very great 
Ornaments, ard of very great uſe, but we buy 
them too dear: I will here diſcover one way, 
which alſo has been experimented in my own 
Perſon, by which they are to be had better 
cheap, :and ſuch may make uſe of it as will. 
My Father having made the moſt preciſe En 
quiry that any man could poſſibly make a- 
mohnglt Men of the greateft Learning and Judg- 
ment, of an exaft method of Education, was 
by them caution'd of the Inconyenicnce then 
in uſe, and made to believe, that the tedi- 
ous time we applyed to the learning of the 
Tongues of them who had them for - nothing, - 
was the ſole cauſe we could not arrive to: that 
Grandeur of Soul, and Perfettion of Know- 
ledge with the ancient Greeks and Romans: I 
do not however believe that to be the only 
Cauſe: but the Expedicnt my Father found 
our for this, was, that in my Infancy,” and be- 
fore I begantoſpeak, he committed me to the 
The An- Care Of a German, who” ſince died a famous 
thor's E- Phyſician in "France, totally ignorant of our 
ducatiou. Language, but very fluent, and a great' Cri- 
tick in Latin. This Man, whom he had 
fetch'd out of his own Country, and whom ke 
entertained with a very great Salary for! this 
only end, had me continually in his Arms : to 
whom there were alſo jayn'd two others of the 
ſame Nation, but of inferiour Learning, te at- 
tend me, and ſometimes to relieve him; who 
all of them entertain'd me with no other Lan. 
gnage but Latin. As to the reſt of his Fami- 


ly, 
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ly, .it was an inviolable Rule,that neither Him< 
ſelf; nor my Mother, Man nor Maid, ſhould 
ſpeak any thing in my Company, but ſich 
Latin Words as cvery one had learnt only to 
gabble with me. It is not to be imagin'd how 
great an advantage this prov'd to. the whole 
Family, my Father, and my Mother, by this 
means learning Latin enough-to underſtand it 
perfettly well,and to ſpeak it to ſuch a Degree, 
as was ſufficient for any neceſſary Uſe; as alſo 
thoſe of the Servants did, who were moſt fre- 

vent with me. To be ſhort, we did Latin.ic at. 
ucha Rate; that it overflowed to all the Neigh-- 
bouring Villages, where there yet remain,that 
have eſtabliſh't themſelves by Cullgm, ſeveral 
Latin +Appellations of Artizans and their 
Tools. As for what concerns my ſelf, 1 was. a- 
bove. ſix years of Age before I underſtood ei- 
ther French or Perigordin, any more than A- 
rabick, and without Art, Bopk, Grammar, or 
Precept, Whipping, or the expence of a Tear, 
had by that time learn'd to ſpeak as pure La- 
tin as my Maſter himſelf. If (for Example) 
they were to give me a Theam after the Col- 
lege faſhion, they gave it to others in French, 
but to me they were of neceſlity to give it in 
the worlt Latin, to turn it into that which 
was pure and good; and IVicholas Grouchz , 
who writ a Book de Comitiis Romanorum ;. - 
Wiliam Guirentes, who has writa Comment 
upon Ariſtotle; George Bucanar, that great 
Scorch Poet, and Marcus Antonins Muretws 
{whom .both France and Jraly have acknow- 
tkedg'd for the beſt Orator of his time) my 
domeſtick 


- 
_ 
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domeſtick Tators, have all of them often told 
me, that I had in my Infancy that Language 
ſo very fluent andready, that they were afraid 
ro enter into Diſcourſe with me ;z and partjcu- 
larly Bzeanan, whom I ſince ſaw attending 
the late Mareſchal de Briſſac, then told me, 
that he was about to write a Treatiſe of Edu- 
cation, the Example of which, he intended 
to take from mine, for he was then Tutor to 
that Count de Briſſac, who afterwards prov'd 
fo valiant and ſo brave a Gentleman. As to 
Greek, of which 1 have but a very little 
Smattering, my Father alſo deſign'd to have 
it tavght me by a Trick ; but a new one, and 
by way off ſport; toſſing our Declenfions to 
and fro, after-the manner of thoſe, who by 
certain Games at Tables and Cheſs; learn Ge- 
ometry and Arithmetick: for he, among(f 
othet Rules; had been advis'd to make me re- 
liſh Science and Duty by an unforc'd Will, 
and of my own voluntary motion, and to edu- 


cate my Soul in all Liberty and Delight, 


without any Severity of Conſtraint. Which 
alſo he was an Obferver of to ſuch a4degree 
even of Superſtition, if I may ſay fo, that ſome 


| being of Opinion, ir did trouble and diſturb 


the Brains of Children fuddenly to wake them 
in the Morning, and to fnatch them violently 
and over-haſtily from Sleep, (wherein they 
are much more profoundly envoly'd than we) 
he only caugd me to. be wak®d by the Sound 
of fome muſical Inſtrument; and was never 
tnprovided of a Muſician for that purpoſe : 
by which Example you may judge of the reſt, 

this 
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this alone being ſufficient to recommend both 
the Prudence and the AﬀeCttion of ſo good a 
Father ; who therefore is not. to be blam'd 
it he did not reap Fruits anſwerable to fo ex- 

viſite a Culture - 'of which, two things were 
the cavſe. Firſt, a ſteril and improper Soll : 
for, tho I was of a ſtrong. and healthtul Con- 
ftitution, and of a Diſpoſition tolerably ſweet 
and traftable; yet I was withall ſo heavy, idle, 
and indiſpos'd, that they could not rouze me 
from this Stupidity to any Exerciſe of Recre- 
ation; nor [get me out to, play. . What I faw, 
I ſaw clearly enough, and under this lazy 
Complexion nouriſhd a bold Imagination, 
and Opinions above my Age, I had a ſlothful 
Wit, that would go no faſter than it was led, 
a ſlow Underſtanding, a hnguifhing Inventi- 
on, and after all, incredible defeCt ot Memory; 
ſo that it is no wonder, if from all theſe no- 
thing conſiderable can be extrafted. 'Second- 
ly, (like thoſe, who, impatient of a long and 
ſteady cure, ſubmit to all forts of Preſcripti- 
ons and Receipts) the good Man being ex- 
treamly+timorous of any way failing in a thing 
he trad ſo wholly ſet his, Heart upon, ſuffer'd 
himſelf at laft ro be over-rul'd by the common 
Opinion, and complying with the method of 
the time, having no more thoſe Perſons he had 
brought ont of Jraly, and who had given him 
the rſt Model of Education, about him, he 
ſent me at fix Years of Age to the College 
of Guienne, at that time the beſt and moſt 
flouriſhing in France. And there it was nor 
poſlible to add any thing 'to the care he had to 
| provide 
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ovide me the moſt able Tutors, with all 
other Circumſtances of Education, reſerving, 
alſo ſeveral particular Rules contrary to the 
College PraCtice; . but ſo it was, that, with 
all theſe - Precautions, it was a College ſtill. 
'My Latin immediately grew corrupt, of 
which alſo by Diſcontinuance I have ſince loſt. 
all manner of uſe: ſo that this' new way of 
Inſtitution ſery'd me to no other end, than 
only at my firſt coming to preferr me to the 
firſt Forms © for ar thirteen Years old, , that I 
came out of-the College, | had run gprongh 
thy. whole . Couytſe (as they call ic). and 41n 
truth without any manner -of Improvement, 
that Ican honeſtly brag -of, in all this time. 
The firſt thing that gave me any Taſte of 
Books, was the Pleaſure I took in reailing, 
the Fables of Ovid's Meramorphoſes, and with 
them 1 was ſo taken, that being bur Seven or, 
Eight Years. old, I-would ſteal from all other 
Divertiſements to read them, both by reaſon - 
that this was my own natural Language, the 
the eaſieſt Book that I was acquainted with, 
and for . the SubjeUt, the moſt accommodated 
to the Capacity of my Age : for as for - Lance-' 
lot dui Lake, Amadis de Gaule, Huon of Bourde- 
aux, and ſuch Trumpery, which Children are 
moſt delighted with, 4 had never ſo much as 
heard. their Names, no more than [ yet know 
what they contain; ſo exa(t was the Diſci-. 
pline wherein I was brought up. But this was 
enough to make me neglect the other Leſſons 
were preſcrib'd me; and herc-it was infinitely 
to' my advantage.,...to have to: do' with an 
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underſtanding Doigs, who. . very well knew 
diſcreetly to connive at this and other Fruan- 
tries of the ſame nature; for by this 'means [ 
'ran thorough YirgiPs. eEncids, Terence; Plan- 
xs, and ſome 7talier Comedies, allurd by the 
Softneſs and. Pleaſure of the SubjeQt 3 whereas 
had he been ſo fooliſh as to have taken me off 
this Diverſion, I - do really believe, I had 


brought nothing away from the College 'but 
a Hatred of | Books , ; as almoſt -: all {our - 


young Gentlemen do: but he. carried himſelf 
yery diſcreetly -in that: Buſineſs, ſeeming- to 
take no notice, and allowing .me-only Jauch 


time. as I could- ſteal from my other regular, 


pl 

and yer moderate Studies, i which-whetted m 
Appetite to deyour thaſe Books | was natural- 
Iy.jo.moch in loye with'before. +For the chief 
things my Father expected from ' their-Endea- 
. vour to- whom he had deliver'd.me for Educati- 
on,was Aﬀability of Manners,and good Humour; 
ro fay the Truth, mine had noother Vicebur 
Sloth-and want of Mgttle. Three was 00 fear that 


would do ill,” bot that I wonld do nothing; no . 
body ſuſpeRed that 1 would be wicked, but | 


pleleſs; they foreſaw an Idleneſs, but no Ma- 


lice in my- Nature; and I find it falls out ac- 


cordingly. - The Complaints | hear of my ſelf 
are theſe, He is idle, could in the Offices 
Friendſhip and Relation, ;and remiſs in/thoſe 
of the Publick z he is too. particular, he is too 
pray .but the moſt. Injuarious (do not 1ay, 
hy has he taken ſuch a thing ? Why bas be 
not paid ſuch a one ? But why does he part 
wibh-nothing * Why — he not-give ? mM . 
. ou 
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ſhould take it for a Favour that Men would ex- 
from'me no gn s of Stiperero- 
gation than theſe. ' But they are unjult to ex- 
at. from me what I do not owe; and in- con- 
demning me to it, they Efface the Gratificati- 
on of the Act, and deprive me of the Grati- 
tude that would | be due to me upon ſuch a 
Bounty 3 whereas the aCtive-Benefit t to 
be of fo much the greater Value from my hands, 
by how much I/am-not. paſſive that way-at all. 
I can the more freely diſpoſe” of 'my- Fartone 
the more it is mine, and of my felf, the more 
Iam my own. Nevertheleſs, if I were good 
at ſetting out my own AQions, | could perad- 
venture-very well. repell th::o Reproaches, 
and-could give ſome to underſtand, that they 
are not o much offended , that 1 do- not 
, as that | am able to do'a great deal 
more'than 1 do.. Yet for all this Diſpo- 
fition of mine, my Mind, when tetir'd into it 
felf, was not altogether idle, nor wholly de- 
priv'd of ſolid Inquiſition, nor of certain and 
znfallible Reſults about 'thoſe Objefts-it conld 
comprehend, and could alfo'without any Helps 
digeſt them 3 but amongt other things, I do 
really believe, it had been-tptally impoſſible to 
have made It to ſabmir by Violence and Force. 
Shall-L kere-acquaint you with one Facnlty of 
-my- Youth 7 Þ had © great - and Afſu- 
Tahce of Counteniance;and to that 4Flexibility 
of Voice and Geſture to > any Part I anJeruegy 
10 att. * , | 
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' For the next Vear-to my ekvenyh: had 
- Me bilt a ery: few Gays older made,” 


When I play 4 the'Ghieſ Parts tn the Latin 
"Trapedies'6f Butanar, Guertnte, and Auretus, 
thatwere preſented in/our College of Gujerne, 
with very: great Applauſe : wherein Andreas 
Goveanns, our Principal, as in all other Parts 
_ 'of his Undertaking, -was without Compariſon, 
the beſt 'of that Employment: in France z and I 
"was look'd ypon 29 one -of the chief Actors. 
Fs an Exercife-that'l do not difapprove in 
young People of Condition, andhave fince ſeen 

88, by- the Example of the Ancients, 
in" Perſon handforly and. commendably per- 
form; theſe*Exercifes; and it wds moreover 
| allow'd ” of the greateſt ' Quality to 
wakes Trade of it in' Greece. 


fot Theſes altort rem aptrit :- buic & genus, Lib1.5.26; 


& fortuna honeſta erant : nec Ars, quia nihil tale 
apnd Gr 4505 puders ef ea de fog He imparted 
this Aﬀair to. 4 Wo the rand , 4 man of 4a 
good Family ut, pry zo Arie did. 
neither of them.receive any Blemiſh by that Pro- 
fefſion, nothing of that kind belny rep a"Dif- 
paragement in Greece. . Nay, I have always" 
tax'd thoſe with Impertinence who. condemn 
thefe Entertzintyents, 'atid with Injoſtice thoſe 
"wha refaſe' to adriig fuch Comedians as are 


pres ring | he good Towns”, ' and 


” pabtitk ' Diverſion. 


Duties © 


ble-thett 67 ably: 't. the, foleriin | 
Pe 
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 SpeCtacles .. They: find Society.and-Friendſhip 
augmented by itz and befides,can there poſſibly 


be allow'd a more orderly and regular SN- 


-fon'than what. is perform'd: in, the Sight of 


very.one, and very often.in the Preſence = 


'Supream Magiſtrate himſelf? And 1, for my 


part; . ſhould: think it reaſonable, that the 


| Prince ſhould ſomerins grpite. his People af 


his own Expence 3 afog\ ws papu- 
ous C there. might be ted 
for ſuch Entertainments, if + 


vert —_— 
from worſe and- more private: £19 Oe Butzto 


rerurn to my _—_— there is wes oo 


—— eee 
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' T hat it us Folly ; to meaſure Ti rh and Er- 


. ror by our own:Capacity, 


"oe IS not. perhaps without Ken, th ow we 
attribute Facility . of Cohort 

Et Thnne the By 

"Tanc ye ' 

the Impreſſion of a Seal puts 

which by bow, much. and | 

 liſtance it is, is the more pers 
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impoſitis de primis ſic animum per ſpicuts cedere ; 
As. the Scale of | the Balance muſt give way 
to''the Weight' that preſſes it down, ſo the' 
mind muſt of neceſſity yield to Demonſtration ; 
and by how much the: Soul is more empty, 
and without Counterpoiſe, with ſo much grea-: 
. ter Facility it: dips; under the weight of the: 
firſt Perſwaſion. ' And this is:the reaſon that: 
2hildren, the contmon People, Women, and; 
>& Folks; are moſt apt to be1ed by the Ears. 
Bat then on the other fide, *tis a very [great 
Preſumption, 'to flight and; condemn: all 
things for falſe that: do' not appear to us like-: 
ly; tobe true ; which is the ardinary. Vice: of 
ſuch as fanſie themſelves wiſer than their: 
Neighbours... I was. my ſelf-once one of-thoſe ; 


| andift heard talk of dead Folks walking, of 


Prophecies , Enchantments, Witchcrafts, or 
any other Story, | had no- mind to believe, 


Sompia, terrores magicos,, miracula, ſagas, 
Notturnos lemures, portentaque' Theſſala 


Dreams; Magick Terrors, Wonders, Sorceries, 
Hohb-goblins, or Theſſalian Prodigies. 


I preſently pitied the poor People that were 
abugd by. theſe Follies; whereas Fnow find, 
, that I: my ſelf was to be plitied as much at 
leaſt as they ; [not that Expeygience has taugbr 
me any thing to conyince.my former Qpinion, 
tho* my. Curioſity -has endeavoured that way z 
bur Reafog has inſtrufted me, that thus reſa- 
Is T 3 lutely 
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lately to condemn-any-thirig for _ IRE? im+ 
poſlible, is atrogantly and impiouſly we the 
cumſcribe and livit the Will of God, and the 
' Power of Nature, within: the Bounds of my 
own Capacity, than which no folly can be 
greater. If we give the Names -of. Mdnſter 
and Miracle to every. thing our-Reaſori.cantor 
comprehend,»how. many.are; continpally: pre- 
fented before:our Eyes }Let us-but- corilitler 
through what/Clouds, and & it were gropidg 
in the. Dark;-iour Teachers: lead: vs to; the 
Knowlege of "moſt of the things we apply our 
Studies to; and 'we ſhall find that it ig rather 
Cuſtom than Knowledge that takes away [the 
Wonder, and ogg them caſte ave Ty 


to ns. | 
he rin 
Suſpicere in Cali dignatur Inga fi 


Already glutted with:the Sight; now:none ve 
Heaven's lucid Temples deigns to look upon. 


And that if thaſe (HOGS were now, newly pre- 
ſented to ns, we ſhould think them as ſtrange 


and jocredible, if not more than: any Others. 


$i nunc primum mortalibus adfort 
Ex improvi iſe 2, [eu fint objeftg repents, 

Nil MASI hzs rebus Ppoterat mir abile dich, 

Art" minus ante quod auderent fore. credere gevtes, 


Where things are ſuddenly, and Ls | Jae 

Jaſt'now objected riew to morts 

At nothing could they be aſton! a inane 

Nor lefs'than-what they ſo admir'd before. - 
: e 
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He that had never ſee a River, imagin'd 
the firſt he met with to be the Sea, and the 
reateſt things that have fall'g within our 
Knowledge, we conclude the Extreams that 
Nature makes of the kind. | 


'Scilicet & fluvins qui non eſt maximus, tieſt 

Qui non ante aliqueni majorem videt, & ingens 
"Arbor, homogz videtur, & onnia de genere omni 
Maxime que vidit quiſque, hec ingentta fingit. 


A little River unto him does feem, 

That bigger never ſaw, a mighty Stream : 

A Tree, a Man, any thing ſeems to his view 
O'th kind the greateſt;that ne'er greater knew. 


Id. ibid, 


Conſuttudine Oculorum, aſſueſeunt Animi, meque Cicero de 
adnirantur, neque requirunt rationes earum re- Nat. Deor. 
' rum; 'quas ſemper vident.. "_ grow familiar #9. 2. 


10 Mens Minds by being often ſeen ; ſo that they 
neither admire, nor are inquiſitive into things they 
daily fee, The Novelty , rather than the 
greatneſs of things, tempts us to enquire ints 
their Cauſes. But. we are to judge with more 
reverence, and with greater Acknowledgment 
of our own Ignorance and Infirmity of this 
infinite Power of Nature. How many unlike- 
ly things are there teſtified by People of very 
good Repute, which if we cannot perſuade our 
ſelves abſolately to believe,we ought at leaſt to 
leave them in Suſpence; for to conclude them 
impoſlible, is by a temerarions Preſumption to 
pretend to know the utmoſt Bounds of Poſhbi- 
lity.Did we rightly underſtandWedifference þe- 
LWixTim ANTON I i AIne what 
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is contrary to the&common Opinion of Men, in 
believing: raſhly, and on the other ſide, in be- 
ing not too incredulons, we ſhould'then obſerve 
the Rule of Ne quid nimPF, enjoyn'd by 'Chilo. 
When we find in Froiſſard,- that'the Comnt ae 


 Foix knew in Bear the defeat of John King of 


Caſtile at Juberoth the next day after, and the 
means by which he tells us he came to do fo, 
we may be allow'd to be a little merry at-it, 
as alfo at what our Annals report, that Pope 
Honorius, the ſame day that King- Philip m—__ 
ſftus died at Mant —— performed his pablick 
Obſequies at Rome, and rapgnces the like 
throughout all 7-aly; the Teſtimony of theſe 
Authors not being perhaps of Authority enough 
to reſtrain vs. © But what if Plutarch, es 


| ſeveral Examples that he produces out of Anti- 


quity, tells us, he is aſſur'd by certain” Know- 
ledge, that in the time of Domitian, the News 
of the Battel loft by Avtonius in Germany, was 
Publiſh'd at Rome, many days Journey from 
thence, and diſper?d thronghout the whole 
World, the ſame day it was fought: and if 
Ceſar was of Opinion, that it has often hap- 
pened, that the report has preceeded rhe acci- 
dent ; ſhall we not ſay, that theſe ſimple Peo- 
ple have ſuffer'd themſelyesto be deceived with 
the Valgar;-for not hayigggþeen ſo clear ſighted 
as we *: Is there any thitnore delicate, more 
clear, more fpritely,i han Plinys Judgment, 
when he: is pleafed 26*Tet it to work? Any 
thing more remote from vanity ? Setting aſide 
his Learning,”@ which I make leſsaccount, ' in 
which -of theſe do any of us excel}-him ? And 
£ : $43.32 ar Rc; 44 Rs ae yet 
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yet there- is ſcarce a Pniſne Sophilter that does 
not convince-him - of untruth, and that pre- 


_ - tends not to iinſtrut him in- the Progreſs of 


the Works of Nature: When we read in Bou- 
cher the Miracles of St. Hilary's Relicks; away 
with it, his Authority is nor ſafficient to bear 
us the liberty of contradicting him : but ge- 
nerally to condemn al} fuch like Stories, ſeems 
to me an impudence of the worſt: CharaCter. 
The great St. : Avguſtine, profeſies himſelf to 
have ſeen a blind Child recover ſight upon the 
Relick of St. Gervaſe, and St. Proraſiusr at 14+ 
lan, a Woman at Carthage curd of a Cancer, 
by the ſign of the Crofs made upon her by a 
Woman newly Baptiz'd. - Heſperias, 2 familis 
ar-Friend of his, to have driven away the Spi- 
rits that haunted his Houſe, with-a little Earth 
of the Sepulchre of our Lord; which Earth 
being alſotranſported thence into the Church, 
2 Paralytick to have there been ſuddenly cur'd 
by it. A Woman in Proceſlion,having touch'd 
St. Stepher's Shrine with a Noſegay, and after 
' rubbing her Eyes with it,- to have recoverci 
her Sight loſt many Years before ; with (eve- 
ral other Miracles, of which he profeſles him- 
ſelf to have been an £Eye-Witnefs. Of what 
ſhall we accuſe him and the two Holy Biſhops, 
Azrelins and Maximinus, both which he 3ttelits 


to the Truth of theſe things ? Shall ic be-of 


Ignorance, Simphkicity,.and Facility ; or of Mas 
lice,” and Impoſture ? Is any 'Man now living 
ſo impudent, as'to think himſelf comparahle to 


them, eirher 4n Virtue, Piety, Learning, Fudge .. 

wt rue 4 : S Cicero 2. de 
ment, or any kind of, Perſcjon ? . Qui nr Ratice.y,,, 1 +. 
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.of my own Swing and Fancy, and omitted or 


nem nullam afferent, ipſa Authoritate me frange- 
rent. Who tbough they ſhonld give me ne. Reaſon 
for what they affirm, would yet convince me with 
their Authority. 'Tis'a Prefutoption of great 
Danger and: Conſequence, beſides the abſurd 
Temerity-it draws after it, to contemn what 
we do not comprehend. For after that, ac- 
cording to your fine Underſtanding, - you heve 
eſtabliſh'd-the Limits of Truth and Error, and 
that afterwards there appears a Neceſlity 
upon you of believing ſtranger things- than 
thoſe.you. have contradicted, you are-already 
oblig'd to quit your hold, and to aquieſce. That _ 
which ſeems to me ſo much to diſorder our 
Conſciences in the Commotions we are now in 
concerning Religion, is the Catholicks diſpen- 
fing ſo much wich their Belief ; they fanſie they 


appear Moderzte, and Wiſe, when they grant 


to the  Hugaenors fome of the Articles: in 
Queſtion z but beſides that, they do not diſcern 
what advantage it is to thoſe with whom we 
contend,. to begin to give Ground, and to re» 
tire, and how much this animates our Enemy 
to follow his blow: theſe Articles which they 


infiſt upon as things indifferent, are ſometimes 


of very great importance, and dangerous Con- 
Tequence. . We are either wholly and abſolute- 
ly. to ſubmit our ſelves to the Authority of our 
Eccleſiaſtical Polity, or totally throw off all 
Obedience to it. *Tis got for-us to determine 
what and how much Obedience we owe to it, 
and this I can ſay, as having my ſelf made tri- 
al of it, that having formerly taken the liberty 


neglected 


——— © 
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negleQed:certain' Rules-of the Diſcipline of 
ovr Church, ' which ſeen'd'to:me vain, and of 
no Foundation : 'coming- afterwards to''dif- 
courſe it with learned/Men, I have found thoſe 
very things. to be built upon very good and 
Jolid Ground, and ſtrong Foundation; and 
that, nothing but Brutality, and Ignorance 
makes us FRretre, them- with leſs! Reverence 
than the reſt : Why do we not conſider. what, 
Contradittions we find in out! own Judgments, * 
- how 'many' things were yeſterday Articles 'of 
our Faith, that to'day appear no other than 
Fibles? Glory and Curioſity are the Sconrges 
of the Sonl; of which the laſt prompts us ta 
thruſt onr Noſes into every "thing, and the 
other fordids'vs to leave any thing doubrful and 
tndecided. PP 116 BERRY 
CHAP. XXVII, 


© Of Friendſbip. 


Aving conſidered the Fancy of a Painter, 

'Þ. 1 have'that ſerves' me, I had a mind to 
imitate his way ; For he chooſes the faireſt 
Place, and ' middle of any Wall; or pannel of 
Wainſcote, wherein to draw a Pifture which 
he finiſhes with'his utmoſt care and Art, and 
the vacuity abont it he fills with Grore/que ; 
which are' odd Fantaſtick Figures, without a- 
ny Grate, but what they derive from” their va- 
riety, and the extrayigancy of their Shapes, 
And in truth; what are theſe things I _ 
k other 
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other: than Grocefques, and monitrous- Bodies, 
made of diſſenting /parts,' without any certain 

- Figure; or-any,other than accidental - Order, 
_-_ =. Deſt. in _piſcem Mulier . formoſa ſuperne. - 
Ca. That a fair Woman's Face above doth ſhow ; - 
But in a Fiſhes Tail doth end below. ' © 
_ In-the ſecond pare I: go Hand in Hand with 
my Painter, but faJl very ſhort:of: bim in the 
firſt, and the better, :my power of handling, 
not being ſuch, that I dare'to-offer at a brave 
piece, finely painted, and ſer off according to 
Art. | I have therefore thought fic to borrow: 
one of Eftiermo. de Boitic, and: ſuch a one as 
ſhall honour and adorn all the reſt of my work ; 
namely, a Diſcourſe that he called, The volur- 
tary Servitnde, 2 _ writ in his younger 
Years, by way.of 'EJGy., ig honobr of Liberty 
againſt Tyrants, and which has fince run 
| through the hands of: ſeveral Men of great 
Learning and Judgment, not without ſingular, 
agd- merited commendation ;/ for it-is finek 
writ, and as full, as any thing can poſſibly be: 
Thovgh a Man may confidently ſay- it 1s 
far ſhort. of. what: he'was able to-do ;, and if 
in that-more- mature. Age, wherein I had the 
happineſs to-know him, he had-/ taken a deſign 
like this-of mine, , to! commit- his thoughts -to 
writiogyiwe ſbould; have ſeen a_great many 
rare things;--and ſuch as-would have gone-ve- 
ry- near ta haye rival'd-the beſt Writings of 
Antiquity ; For ia Natural parts eſpecially, 
. ; © ; [| 
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I know no man comparable to him. . But he 
has left.nothing behind him, ſave this ,Trea- 
tile only, (and . that, too; by chance, for I be- | 
"Iieve. he never ſaw. it after. it firſt went our 
of his hands,) and. ſome Obferyations upon 
that Edict of Je»xary, made Famous by our 
Civil Wars, which alſo ſhall elſewhere perad- 
venture find a place. Theſe were all I could 
recover..of his Remains,, 1 to. whom,. with 
1... affectionate. a remembrance, upon, - his 
th-bed, he by his laſt Will bequeath'd his 
Library,. and Papers, the little Book of his 
Works, only excepted, which I committed 
to the preſs. And this particular obligation 
1 have to this Treatiſe of his, that it was the 
occaſion of my. firſt coming acquainted. with 
-himz for it was ſhew'd.to me long. before I 
had the = fortune.to:know him ; and. gave 
me. the. firſt knowledge of his name ; proving 
ſo, the firſt cauſe foundation of a. Friend- 
ſhip,, which... we afterward improy'd, and 
maintain'd, ſo.long as God was pleas'd to con- 
tinue.us together, ſo perfect, InnIgfates and 
entire, that, certainly. the like is, hardly to be 
e, there. is. no ſign. nor trace of any ſuch 
g in uſe; ſo much concurrence is requir'd 
to the building of ſuch a one, thar 'tis much, 
if Fortune, briog,,it bur, once co paſs in three 
Ages. . There'.is nothing zo which. Nature 
ſeems 6 mack Fo, bays gene 084 XL. to ap 
ety ; and Ariforle lays, that.the good: Legiſla- 
tors had more. reſpec} to Friendſhip, 0 to 
Jaſtice,. . Now the moſt ſupream- point of 
| {6 


them; neither can the-advices, PI 
which is one of the principal offices of Friend- 


de 

have 1 been great Philoſophers who' have made 
nothing of this tie of Nature; as" Ariftippus 
' for one, who being preſt 'h6me 'aboug, the'af- 
feftion he ow'd to his Children, as being 'conte 


'ont-of him, preſently fell to ſpite, Fae chat 


"that alfo-came out of him, and this he did al- 


£ 


'fo breed Worms, and*Lice; and” thar other, 


that 


On 
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that Plutarch endeavoured to reconcile to his 
Brother, I make never the- more acconnt of 
him, ſaid he, for coming out of the ſame hole. 
This name of Brother does indeed carry with 
it an amicable and affefionate ſound, and for 
that reaſon, he and I call'd Brothers : but the 


_ complication of Intereſt, the divifion of E- 


ſtares, and thag the raiſing of the one, ſhould 
be the undoing of the other, does ſtrangely 
unnerye and {lacken - this fraternal tie : | 
Brothers purſuing their Fortune and Adyance- 
ment by-the ſame Path, -'tis hardly ble, 
but they muſt of neceſſity often juſtle, and 
hinder one another. Beſides, why is it nece{(- 
ſary that the correſpondence of Manners 
Parts aud Inclinations,. whack beget theſe true 
and. perfect Friendſhips, 
and concurr in theſe relations. The Father and 
the Son may be of quite contrary humours, and 
Brothers without any manner of Sympathy in 
their Natures. He is my Son,he ismyBrother,or 
heand I are Couſin-germans z but he's Paſſio. 
nate, ill Natur'd; or's Fool. '' And moreover, 
by how- much' theſe are- Friendſhips, that the 
Law, and Natural Obligation, impofe upon 
us; ſo much leſs is there of our own choice, 
and voluntary freedom. Whereas that volun- 
tary liberty. of-ours, has nothing but that of 
Aﬀettion and Friendſhip, ' properly -its'' own. 
Not that I have not in my own perſon experi- 
mented all can poſſibly. be expeCtted of: that 


kind, having had the belt, -and moſt indulgent: 


Father, even to an extream old Ape, that ever 
wes, and who was himfelt- deſcended es 
. Family 


always-meet 


( 
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Family, for many Generations Famous, and 


Ing 
1, —————Ewſc 
ods C Nats in fratres anim Paterni. 
And he himſelf notedthereſt above, 


Ariofto. 


Canto, 10. 


bur. withal 4 cis more precipitous , fickle, 


" Towards his Brothers for paternal Love. 


© We are not here to bring ths Love we bear 


to.Women, though it be an At of our- own 


Choice, into: compariſon; nor rank it with 
the others; the Fire of which I confeſs, 


( Neque enim eſt Dea neſcia noſtrs _ 
Lue dulcem curis miſcet amaritiem.) . 


(Nor is my Goddeſs ign'rant what I am, 

Who pleaſing Sorrows mixes with my Flame.) 
is more active, -more eager, and more ſharp 
moving, and 1 2: a Fever ſubject to In- 
a , and Paroxiſms, that has ſeiz'd but 
on one part,. one corner of the” Building ; 
whereas in Friendſhip,-'tis a general and uni- 
verſal Fire, but temperate, and equa],-a con- 
ſtant eſtabliſh'd heat, all caſie, and ſmooth, 
without poynancy. or. roughneſs. Moreover, 


1n Love, tis no other than Frantick Deſire, to 


that which flies from -us.. 
Come ſegue la lepre ill cacciatore 


Al freddo,. al caldo, alla montagna, al litto: 


Ne piu Peſtjma poi, the preſa veae,. 
Er fol dietro a chi fugge ajretts i piede. <p 
vinest- - | - Lp 


— . 
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Like Hunters, that the flying Hare purſue 
O'er HM, and dale,through Heat,and Morning 


| Dew 
' Which being ta'ne, the Quarry they deſpiſe, 
Being only pleas'd ia following that which flies. 


$0. ſoon as-ever they enter into terms of 
Friendſhip, that'is to ſay, into a concurrence 
of. Deſires, it vaniſhes, and [is gone, fruition 
deſtroys it, as having only a fleſhly end, and 
ſach a'one as is ſubject to Satiety. Friendſhip 
on the contrary, is enjoy'd proportionably, as 
it is deſir'd, and only grows. up, is nouriſhr 
and improves by enjoyment, as: being of it 
ſelf Spiritual, and the Soul growing ſtill more 
ect. by - practice. : Under, and ſubſellious 

to this-perfect Friendſhip, 1 cannot deny, bur 
that the other vain Aﬀections, have in my 
younger Years found {ome place in my thoughts 
that I may. ſay nothing of him, who himſelf 
confeſſes but too much in his Verſes : So that 
I had both theſe Paſſions, but always ſo, that [ 
could my -ſelf well enough diſtingniſh them, 
and never in any degree of compariſon with 
one another. The fir{t maintaining its flight 
in fo lofty and ſo brave a place, as with diſl- 
dain to look down, and ſee the other flying 
at a far humbler pitch below. As concerning 
Marriage, beſides, that it is a Covenant, the 
entrance into which, is only free, but the 
continuance in It, forc'd and compell'd, ha- 
vying another dependance, than that of our 
own Free-will, and a Bargain commonly con- 
tracted to other ends, there almoſt —_ 
la | V ap* 
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happens a Thonfand Intricacies in it,.to unra- 
vel, enough to break the Thted, arffl* to di- 
yert the Current of a Lively AﬀeCtion : where- 
ay Friendſhip has no manner of Buſiriefs 6f 
Traffick with any but it ſelf. Moreover, to 
ſay truth , the ordinary Talent of Women, 
is not ſuch, as is ſufficient -to maintain the 
Conference and Communication required, to 
the ſupport of this Conjugal Tie; not. do 
they appear to be endu'd with Conſtancy of 
Mind, to endure the pinch-of fo hard and 
durable a Knot. And doubtleſs, if without 
this, there-conld be ſuch a free-and voluntary 
familiarity contrated, where not only the 
Souls might have this entire fruition, but the 
Bodies alſo might ſhare in the Alliance, and a 
Man be: engag'd throvghour, the Friendſhip 
would certainly be more fall and perfect; but 
It is without example, that this Sex contd-ever 
arrive at” ſach-perfeftion, and: by the An- 
cient 'Schools , -is wholly  rejetted ; - as alſo 
that: 'other Grecian Licence © is juſtly © ab- 
horr'd by ' our manners; which alſo for 
having, according to their prattice, a fo 
neceſlary diſparity of Ape, and difference of 
Offices betwixt the Lovers; hold | no' more 
proportion with the perfe&t Union and Har- 
mony that we here require, than thei other. 
Quis eft enim iſte amor amicitie ? cur neque de- 
formem agdoleſcentem quiſquam amat,' ntque fore 
moſam ſenem? Fyr what is that Love of Fritnd- 
(oip ? why does no one Love a deform'd Youth, or 
a eomely .Cid Man? Neither will that very 
:fture that the Academy -preſents of - ir, 25 

; | I 
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I conceive, contradict me, when I ſay, that 
the firſt fury inſpir'd by the Son of Yerws into 
the heart of the Lover, upon the fight of the 
Flower,and prime of a Springing and bloſſom- 
ing Youth, to whom they allow all: the Inſo- 
lencies, and Paſſionate Attempts, that an im- 
moderate Ardour can produce, was. fimply 
founded upon an external Beauty, the falſe 
image. .of Corporal Generation ; for upon the 
Soul it could not ground this Love, the ſight 
of which, as yet lay conceal'd, was but now 
ſpringing, and not of maturity to Bloſſom. 
W hich fury, if it {eiz'd upon a mean Courage, 
the means by which he preferr'd his ſuit, were 
rich Preſents, favour in advancement to Dig- 
nities, and ſuch Trumpery, which they. by 
no means approve : I on a, more generous 
Soul, the purſuit was ſuitably generous, by 
Philoſophical InſtruQions, Precepts to revere 
Religion, to obey the Laws, to die for the 
good of his Country ; by examples of Valour, 
Prudence and Juſtice, the Lover ſtudying to 
render himſelf acceptable by the Grace and 
Beauty . of his Soul, 'that of his Body being 
long ſince faded and decay'd,hoping by this mu+» 
tual Society to eſtabliſh a more firm and laſt- 
ing Contraftt. When this Courtſhip came to 
_ affect in due ſeaſon, (for that which they do 
not require in the Lover, namely, Leifure 
and Diſcretion in his purſuit, they ſtrictly 
require. in the perſon Loved ; forasmuch as he 
is to judge of an internal Beauty, of difficult 
Knowledge,” and obſcure Diſcovery,) then 
there ſprung in the Perſon Loved the deſire of 

"= a 
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a ſpiritual Conception, by the- mediation of a 
ſpiricual Beauty. "This was the Principal, the 
Corporeal, Accidental, and Second Canfes, are 
_ all the wrong fide of the Lover. For this reaſon 

they preferr the Perſon Beloved, maintaining, 
. that the Gods in like manner preferr him too, 
and very much blame the Poet eſchylus, for 
having, in the Loves of Achile;, and Patrocins, 

iven the Lovers part to AchiRes,who was in the 
frſt flower and pubeſcency of his Youth, and the 
handſomeſt of all the Greeks. -After this general 
Familiarity,& mutual Community of. Thoughts, 
is once ſetled, ſuppoſing the ſoveraign and moſt 
worthy Part to preſide ar:d govern, and to per- , 
form its proper Offices, they ſay, that from 
thence great Utility deriv'd,: both to private 
and publick Concerns, that-the force and'pow- 
er of Coantries receiv'd their beginning from 
thence, and that it was the chiefelt ſecurity of 
Liberty and Juſtice. Of which, the Salutife- 
rous Loves of Harmonius and Ariſtogiion is a 
good inſtance ; and- therefore it is, that they 
call'd it Sacred and Divine, and do conceive, 
that-nothing but the Violence of Tyrants,' and 
the Baſeneſs of the common People, is mimicsl 
rot: finally, 211 that can be ſaid in favour 
of the Academy, --is, that it was a Love which 
'ended in Friendſhip; which alſo well enough 
agrees with the Sroical definition of Love. A- 
morem- conatum eſſe aniicitie faciende': ex pulchri- 
tudins ſpecie. That Love's a deſire of comratt- 
ing Friendſhip by the Beauty of the Object, | re- 
turn to my own more juſt and true deſcriprion. 


.. Omnino amicitie, corroboratis jam corfir matis in- 


gens, 
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geniis, & etatibus, judicande ſhnt. Thoſe are 
only to be reputed Friendſhips, that are fortified 
| and confirmed by Judgment, and length of time, 
For the reft, which we commonly: call Friends, 
and Friendſhips,are nothing but Acquaintance, 
and Familiarities, either occaſionally contraCt- 
ed, or upon ſome deſign, by means of which, 


there happens ſome little intercourſe betwixt. 


our Souls : but in the Friendſhip I ſpeak of, 
they mix and work themſelves into qpe piece, 
with ſo univerſal a mixture, that there is no 
more ſign of the Seam by which they were firlt 
conjoyn'd. If a Man thould importune me to 
give a reaſon why I Lov'd him; I find it could 
no otherwiſe be expreſt, than by making an- 
ſwer, becauſe it. was 'he, becauſe it was 1. 
There is beyond I am able to ſay, I know nor 
what inexplicable - and fatal power that 
brought.on this Union. We ſought one ano- 
ther Jong before we met, and by the CharaCt- 
ers we heard of one another, which wrought 
more upon our AﬀeCtions, than in. reaſon, 
meer reports _ſhonld . do, I think by ſome ſe- 
cret appointment of Heaven, we embrac'd in 
our Names; and at our firſt meeting, which 
- was accidentally at a great City entertainment, 
we found our ſelves ſo mutually taken with one 
another, ſo acquainted, and ſo endear'd be- 
twixt our ſelves, that from thenceforward 
nothing was ſo nfar to us as one another. . He 
writ an excellefat Latin Satyr, which 1 ſince 
Printed, wherein he eXuſes the precipitation 
of our intelligence, ſo ſuddenly come to per- 
fetion, ſaying, that being to haye ſo ſhort 
h ” 
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continuance,as being begun ſo late.(for we were 
both full grown Men, and he ſome Years the 
older, ) there was no time to loſe; nor was 
tid to conform it ſelf to the example of thoſe 
flow and regular Friendſhips , that require 
ſo many precautions of a Tong preliminary 
Converſation. This has no other Idea, than 
that of its ſelf; this 1s no one particular con- 
fideration, nor two, nor three, nor four, 
nor a thAdſand ; *tis I know not what quint- 
eſſence of all this mixture, which, ſeizin 
my whole Will, carried it to plunge and loſe 
it ſelf in his, and that having ſeiz'd his whole 
Will; brought it back with equal concurrence 
and. appetite, to plunge and laſe it ſelf in 
mine. 1 may truly fay, loſe, reſerving no- 
thing to our ſelves, that was either his or 
mine. When Lelixzs, in the preſence of 
the Roman Conſuls, (who after they had ſen- 
tenc'd Tiberius Gracchus, proſecuted all thoſe 
who had had any familiarity with him alſo,) 
came to ask Cajus Bloſius, (who was his chiet- 
eſt Friend and Confident, ) how much he 
would have done for him ? And that he made 
Anſwer, All things. How ! All things! 
faid Lelius, And what if he had comman- 
ded you to Fire our Temples ? he would ne- 
+ ver have commanded me that, repli'd' Bloſias, 
But what if he had? ſaid Leliles ; Why, if 
he had, I would have Obey'd him, ſaid the 
other. If he was ſo perfect a Friend to Grac- 
chus, as the Hiſtories.report him to have beeo, 
there was yet no iy of offending the 
 Conſuls by ſuch a bold confefſion, though " 
- might 
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might {till have retain'd the aſſurance he had 
of Gracchxs his diſpalition. However, thoſe 
who: accule this Anſwer as Seditious, do not 
well ynderſtand the Myſtery ; nor preſuppoſe, 


as It was true, that he had Gracchus his Will 


in his fleeye,. both by the power of a Friend, 
and the perfett knowledge he had of the Man. 
They were more Friends, than Citizens, and 
more Friends to one another, than either 
Friends or Enemies ta their Country, or than 
Friends to Ambition and Innovation. Ha- 
ving abſolutely given themſelves ro one 
another, either held abſolutely the reins of 
the others . Inclination, which alſo they ge- 
wern'd by Vertye, and guided by the conduCt 
of Reaſon, (which alſo without theſe, it had 
not been poſlible to do, ) and therefore Bloſeus 
his Anſwer was ſach as it onght to be, If either 
of their Aftions flew out of the handle, they 


were neither (according to my meaſure of 


Friendſhip,) Friends to one another ; nor -to 
themſelves. , As to the reſt, this Anſwer car- 
ries no worſe ſound, than mine would do to 


one that ſhould ask me, If your Will ſhould ' 


command you to Kill yaur Daughter, would 
you" do it ?-And that I ſhould make Anſwer, 
that I would, for this expreſſes no conſent to 
ſach an Aft, foraſmuch as 1 do not in the leaſt 
ſuſpeX my own Will, and as little that of 
ſuch a Friend; ?Tis not in the power of all 
the Eloquence in the World, to diſpoſleſs me 
of the certainty I have of the intenſions and 
reſolutions of mine z-nay, noone Action of his, 


what face ſgeyer ir might. bear, could be pre» 
V 4 ſented 


| WE 
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- wellas my own; bat ſhould certainly in-an 
. - concern: of mine, have truſted my inter 


ſented to me, of which 1 could. not preſently, 
and at firſt ſight, find out the moving cauſe: 
Our -Souls have drawn ſo -unanimoully toge- 
ther, and we have with fo: mutualaconfidence 
laid open the very bottom of our hearts'to one 
anothers view, that I not only know his'as 


much more willingly with him, than with'my 


ſelf. Let no: one therefore rank other 'com- 
mon Friendſhips with ſach a one" as this, ' 1 
' have had as much experience of theſe, -as 'ano- 


ther, and of the moſt perfect” of their kind': 


- but 1 do not adviſe, that any ſhould confound 


the Rules of the one, and the other, for they 
would then find themſelves-much deceiv'd.' In 
thoſe other ordinary Friendſhips, yok” are ta 
walk with a Bridle in your hand, with Pru- 


dence'and CircumſpeCtion, for in them the 


Knot js not ſo ſure, that a Man may not half 


ſuſpe@-it will flip: Love him (ſaid. Chilo)'fo 


as if youwere one Day to Hate hjm; and Hite 
him ſo, . as you were one Day to Love him: A 


| Precept, that though abominable in the Soye- 
 raign, and ham Friendſhip which 1 intend, 
eſs 


is nevertheleſs gery ſound, as to the praftice 
of the ordinary ones, 'now in faſhion, -and to 
which the ſaying that Ariforle had ſo-frequent 


tn his Month, O my Friends, there is no Friend; 


may very fitly be apply'd. And this glorious 
Commerce of good Offices, Preſents and Bene- 


Kits, by which other Friendſhips are ſupported 


and maintain'd, do not deſerve ſo mach: as to 
he mention here and js by this Ge 
| RNENY! | an 
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_ and conſent of Wills, totally taken away, and 


g perfe 
them © cknowledgment of ſuch 
and makes them loath and' baniſh from -their 
Converſation, theſe words of Diviſion, Di- 
ſtinCtion, Benefit , Obligation, Acknowledg- 
ledement, Entreaty, Thanks , and” the like : 
All Things, Wills, Thoughts, Opi nions, Goods, 
Wives, Children, Honours and Lives, being 
in effect, common betwixt them, and that ab- 
folute concurrence of AﬀeCtions being'no o- 
ther than bne Soul in two Bodies, ' (according 
to that very proper definition of- Ariſtotle) 
they can neither lend, nor give any: thing to 
one another. This is the: reaſon why the 
Law-givers, to honour Marriage with ſome 
imaginary reſemblance of this divine- Alliance, 
mrerdiCt all Gifts betwixt Man and Wife ; in- 
ferring by that, that all ſhould belong to each 
of them, and that they have nothing to'di- 
vide; or-to give. If, in the Friendſhip of 
which I ſpeak, one could give to the other, 
the receiver of the Benefit would be the Man 
that oblig'd his Friend ; for each of them con- 
_ tending, and above all things, ſtadying how 

to be'uſeful to'one another, he that admini- 
ſters the occaſion, is the liberal Man, in gi- 
* ying his Friend the SatisfaRtion of doing that 
F” ©, *." towards 
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rowards him, which above all things he dogs 
moſt defixe, When the Philoſopher Diogenes 
wanted Money,he vicd to {ay.that be redeman- 
ded it of: his Friends, not- that he demanded 
itz and. to let yqu ſee the effeftual praftice of 
this, I will here produce an ancient and 8 rare 
Example ; Eudamidas a. Carinthjan, had two 
Friends, Charizenus a Sycionies, and Aretheus 
a Corinthian ; this Man caming to Dig, being 
| Paor, and his tya Friends Righ, he made his 
Will after this manner, 1 begyeath t0 4roher 
vs the Maintenance of my Mogher;:to ſupport 
and. provide for her in ber old Age, and top 
Charixenus | bequeath the care of marrying 
my Daughter, and to give her as gaod a Por- 
tion-,as he is able z- and, jn caſe that one of 
theſe, chance to. Die, | hereby ſubſtitute the 
Surviver, in his Place, They who firſt faw 
this Will, made themſelyey very merry at the 
Contents; but the Executors being made ac- 
quainted with it, accepted the Legacies with 
very great Content; and.. one of them, Cha- 
zixenury dying within five Days after,and Are» 
theus by that means haying the Charge of both 
devolved ſolely to him, he nouriſh; that old 
Woman with very great Carg'and Tendernels, 
and of five, Talents he had in Eſtate, he gave 
two anda half in Marriage with an only Daugh- 
ter he had of his own,and twoand ahalfin Mar- 
riage with the Dayghter of Eudamidas, and in 
one and the ſame day ſolemnized: both [their 
Nuptials. - This Example is very fall,. if one 
thing: were not. to be objected, namely,the mul- 
titude of Friends ; for the perfeft Friendhip1 - 
{ Peak of, is indiviſibie,every one gives himſelt fa 

| : entirely 
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entirely to his Friend, thathehas nothing left ro 
diſtribute to. others : But on the Contrary, is 
ſorry, that he is not double, treble, or qua- 
druple, and that he has not many Sovls, and 
many Wills, to conferr them all vpon this 
one Subject. Common Friendſhips will ad- 
mit of Diviſion, one may love the Beanry of 
this, the good humour of that Perſon, the 
liberty of a third, the paternal Aﬀedction of 
the fourth, the fraterna} Love of a fifch, and 
ſo of the reſt, But this Friendſhip that poſ- 
ſeſles the whole Soul,and there rules and fways 
with an abſolute Soveraignty, can poſlibly ad- 
mit of no Rival. If-two at the fame time 
ſhould call to you for ſaccour, to which of 
them would yon run? Should they require of 
yau cantrary Offices; how could you ſerve 
them both ? Should one commit a thing to 
your Secrecy , that it were of importance to 
the other to know, how would you difingage 
your ſelf ? A ſingular and particular Friendſhip 
diſunites and diſſolves all other Obligations 
whatſoever. The ſecret I have ſworn not to 
reveal to any other, I may without Per- 
jary communicate to him who is not another, 
but my Telf.. "Tis Miracle enough certainly , 
for a Man to double himſelf, and thoſe thar 
talk of tripling, talk they know not of what. 
Nothing is extream, that has its like; and 
who ſhall ' preſappoſe, that of two, 1 love 
one as much as the other, that they Love one 
another too, and love me as much as I love 
them, does multiply in Friendſhip, the moſt 
ſingle and united of all things, and wherein 

more» 
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moreover, one alone,..is the hardeſt thing in 
the World to find. The hgarany, pare .of 
this Story ſaits. very well with what I faid be- 
fore; for Eudamidas as a Bounty and. Fayour,, 
Bequeaths to his Friends a Legacy of employ- 
ing themſelves in his Neceſlity ; he leaves 
them Heirs to this. Liberality of his, which 
conſiſts, in giving them the Opportunity of 
conferring a Benefit upon him, -and doubtleſs, 
the force of. Friendſhip.is more. eminently ap- 
parent. in this aCt of his, than in. that.of 4- 
rethexs.. In ſhort, theſe are effets not to: be 
imagin'd nor comprehended by ſuch as have 
not experience of them, and which makes me 
infinitely. honour. and -admire the anſwer of 
that , young Soldier to-Cyrus, by whom being 
_ askt how much he would take for a Horſe, 
with which he-had won the prize of a Courſe, 
and whether he wonld exchange him for a 
Kingdom ? No, truly Sir, ſaid he, but I would 
give him with all my. Heart, to find a true 
\. Friend, could I find out any Man worthy of 
that Relation. . He did not. ſay ill in faying , 
could 1 find, for though a Man may almoſt -e- 
very. where meet with Men ſufficiently quali- 
fied for a ſuperficial acquaintance ; yet in this, 
where a Man 1s to deal from the very bottom 
of his Heart, without any manner of reſerva- 
tion, it will be requiſite, that all the Wards 
and, Springs. be neatly and truly wrought, and 
perteCtly. ſure. In Leagues that hold but by 
one end, we are only to provide againſt the 
inperfettions, that particularly concesn that 
ad. ' Ic can be of no iinpartance to me, of 


what 


et... 
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what Religion my Phyſician or my Lawyer 
is, provided the one be a good Lawyer, and 
the other a good Phyſician; this confiderati- 
on hath 'nothing'in- common with the. Offices 
of Friendſhip, 'and I am of the ſame indiffe- 
rency in the domeſtick acquaintance, nty Ser- 
vants muſt neceſſarily conrrat' with me; I 
never enquire, when I am to'take a Footman, 
if he be -Chaſte, but if he be Diligent;z and 
am not ſollictous, if my Chair-man be given 
to Gaming, as if he be ſtrong and able, or if 
my Cook be a Swearer, or a good Cook. I 
do not however take upon me co direct what 


otber Men ſhould do in the Government of 


their Families, there are enow that meddle e- 
nough with that ; but only give an account of 
my method in my own. 


Alibi ſic uſus eſt.  tibi, ut opus ef fatto, fact: Terence 


Hea., AF. 


(do, I» Sce. I, 


This has my PraCice been; but thon mayſt 
What thy Affairs or Fancy prompt thee to. 


In Table talk; I preferr the Pleaſant and 
Witty, before the Learned and the Grave : 
In Bed, Beanty before Modeſty, and in com- 
mon Diſcourſe , Eloquence,, whether or no 
there be” ſincerity in that Caſe. And, as he 
that was found aſtride upon 'a Hobby-Horſe, 
playing with his Children,” entreated the Per- 
{on who had ſurpriſed him-in' that poſture, to 
ſay nothing of it, till himſelf came 'co be a 
Father, ſnppoſing, that the fondneſs that would 
then poſleſs his own Soul, would render him 


% 
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For. L. I, 


Sat. 5. 


It, and ia this 


a more equal' Judge of ſuch an Attion : .So I 
alſo could wiſh to ſpeak to ſuch as have. had 
experience, of what.i ſay; though, knowing 
how remote a thing ſuch a Friendſhip is from 
the common- Practice,. and how rarely ſuch 


are to be found, I deſpair of meeting with a- - 


ny one qualified to ſuch a degree of compe- 
tency. - For even theſe Diſcourſes left us by 
Antiquity upon this Subject, ſeem to me flat 
and low, in compariſon of the Senſe I have of 
particular, the effeCts ſurpaſs 
the very precepts of Philoſophy. 


Nil ego contulerim jucundo [anus aiico. 


I nothing to my ſelf can recommend, 
Like the delight of a facetious Friend. 


The ancient 2enander declar'd' him to be 
happy, that had had the good Fortune to meer 
with but the ſhadow of a Friend ; and doubt- 
leſs he had good Reaſon to lay ſo, eſpecially, 
if be ſpoke by experience; for in good ear- 
neſt; it I compare all the reſt of my Life, thoogh 
thapks beto God, 1 have always paſs'd my time 
pleaſantly enough, and at my-eale, 3nd the loſs 
of ſach a Friend excepted, free from any grie- 
vous AfﬀiQtion, and in great tranquility of 
Mind, having been contented with my natural 
and original Conyeniencey,; without being ſol- 


licnous after others ; if 1'ſhonld! compare it + 


all, 4 ſay, - with the four years 1 had-the Hap» 
pineſs-19 enjoy the ſweet Society of this gxcel- 
tent Man ; *tis fiothing but ſmoak, but an eb- 
icure and tedious Night, from the Day that | 
loſt him, — Quem 


pp ov 
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Sehiper honoratum ( ſic Dii voluſtiſtts) habebo. + 5+ 


Which ever till [ ſtep into my Grave, 
I ſhall in fad, but kind remembrance have. 


I Have 'only ted a forrowful and languiſhing 
Life ; and the very Pleaſures chit preſent them» 
ſelves ro me, inſtead of adminiſtring aty thing 
of Conſolation, double my zMiction tor his 
loſs. We were halves throughout, and to that 
Fo. 0. that methinks, ' by out-living hit, I 
defraud him of his part. | 


Wee Jes eſſe ulla me voluptate bic frus | Terence 
Decrevi, tahiſper dam tle aſt mens particeds. Hean, Aft. 


I. Sce. 1. 
And this againft my ſelf I have decreed; 
Nothiog of Pleaſure ſhall my faricy feed, 
Since he is gone, for ever gone alas! » 
Who inall Joys my dear Co-partner was. 


I was fo accaſtomed to be always his ſecond 
in all places, and in all intereſts too, that me- 
thinks, I am no more than half a Man, and 
have but half a being. 


Illam mee ſi partem anime tulit Mural ns. 
 Maturior Vis, quid moror altera, Ode. 4. 
\Nee charius eque nec ſuperſtes 

 Jnteger ? Ille dies utramque 
Duxu#t rutnam. 


Since that half of my Soul was ſnatcht away 
By riper Age, why does the other ſtay? - « 


Which 


Wa P— A Wn - 
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Which now's not..dear, nor truly _ 
 \ hls 330,05; VE 
That day our double Ruine did contrive. 
There is no Afton or Imagination of mine, 
wherein I do not want him; I know that his 
_ a aw oarsner Es to #s1 
as he ſurpaſt me by'infivite:degrees in Ver- 
tue, and all | other Accompliſhments ; ſo he 
alſo did in all Offices of Friendſhip. * 


Hoatl. 1. Quis deſiderio ſit prdor, aut modus - 


Ode 11 Þ Tam chari capits. 


A moderate Mourning were a ſcandal here, 
Where [ lament a Friend ſo truly dear. 


Catullus. 0 O miſero, frater adempte mibi ! 
Omnia tecum una perierunt gaudia noſtra, 
Que tuns in vita, dulcis alebat amor, 
u mea, tu moriens fregiſti commoda,frater, 
Tecum una tota eſt, noſtra ſepulta anima. 


Cujus ego interitu tora de mente fugavi 
Hee ſtudia, . atque omnes delitias animi. 
Alloquar ? pry, ar nunquam tua verba loquentem ? 
' Nunquam ego te vita, frater amabilor, 
Aſpiciam poſthac ? at certe ſemper amabo. 
++.  * "Ah! Brother, whata Life did I commence, 1 
' From that {ad Day that thon were raviſht t 
e (hence {! . 
Thoſe Joys are gone, that whilft thou tarried'ſt | > 
7 3 þ E here, 
; By tby ſweet Conyerſation nouriſh't as | 


With 
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And in thy Grave my. Soul was'buried, ' | 
The Muſes at thy Funerals I forſook, 

And of thy Joy my leave for ever took. 

Dearer than Life, am1I ſo wretched then, 
Never to ſee, nor ſpeak to thee agen, .. 
Nor hear thy Voice, now frozen up by Death? 
Yet will I Love thee to my lateſt Breadth, 


; bet let .us hear a little a 'Boy--of Sixteen 
peak. 

In this place I did onceiniend to have inſerted. 
thoſe Meſmoirs upon that famous Edilt of January: 
But being I ſince find that they are already Printed, 
and with a malicious deſign, by ſome who make it 
their buſmeſs to moleſt, and endeavour to ſubvert 
the ſlate of our Government, -not caring whetber 
they mend and. reform it, or n0; and that they 


have confounded this Writing of his with others Apology 


of their omn Leaven, I1adeſifted from that purpoſe: 
But that the Memory of the Father may not be 
intereſted, nor ſuffer with ſuch, a« could not come 
near hand to be acquainted with bis Principles ; 
I here give them truly to underſiMad, that it was 
writ by him in his very green Tears, and that by 
way of Exerciſe only, 'as a common Theme that 
bas been tumbled and toit by a Thouſand Wris 
ters. I make no queſtion, but that he himſelf be- 
liev'd what he writ, being ſo Conſciencions. that 
way, that he would not ſo much as lye in jeſt : and 
do moreover know, that conld it have been in hig 
own Choice, he had rather have been Born at 
Venice, than at Soarlac, and he had reaſon: 
But he had another Maxim Soveraignly imprinted 


X in 


With thee, when dying, my good-Fortune fled, = 
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in his" Soul;. very Relipioufly.to Obey," and ſubmit 
to the Laws =<n- x of inns Born: kk 
never was-a'better Citizen; more. affetbionate'td 
bis Country; nor a greater Enemy to all the Com- 
motions and Innovations of his time © $0 that he 

. would doubtleſs much rather have employ d. his 
Talent. 10' the extinguiſhing of thoſe Civil Flames, 
than have added any Fewel to them : For he had 
a Mind faſhion'd to the Model of better Ages. 
But in exchange of this Serious Piece, 1'will pre- 
ſent you with another of a more Gy and Frolick 
Air, from the ſame Hand, and Writ at the ſame 

_ Age. 


, —— - 4 
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CHA ÞXXVIIL 


Nine and T1 wenty Sonyets of Eſtienne de la 
Boetie, to Madaim de Grammont Conun- 
_ reſs of Guiflon. 


Adam, I offer to your Ladiſhip nothing 
of 'mine,' either becanſe it is already 
yours, or becthſe 1 find nothing in my Writ- 
ings worthy of you: But'I have a great deſire 
that theſa Verſes, into what part of the 
World ſoever they may 'travel, may 'carry 
your Name 1n 'the Front, for the Honour will 
accrue to them, by having the great Coriſ/anda 
de Andonis tor their ſafe ConduCct : I conceive 
this preſent, Madam, ſo much the more pro- 
per for you, both'by reaſon there are few La- 
dies in France who are {o good Judges of Poe- 
ry, and make fo good uſe of it as you do; as 
_ alſo, 
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alſo, that there” is none who can'give it that 
Spixit and'Life- your Ladyſhip 'does, by that 

mparable Voice Nature has added to your 
Other -perfeftions; you will find , Madam, 
that-theſe: Verſes deſerve your eſteem, and 
will, I dare ſay,. concur with ms in this, that 
Gaſcony never yielded more Invention, finer 
Expreſſion, or that more evidence themſelyes 
to flow from a Maſters hand. And be not Jea- 
lous, that you have but the remainder of what 
I Publiſht ſome Years ſince, under the Name 
of ' Monſienr de Foix, your brave Kinſman 


for certainly theſe have ſomething in them 


more ſpritely, and luxuriant, as being Writ 
in a greener Youth,. and enflam'd” with the 
Noble Ardour that I will tell your Ladyſhip 
in your Ear. The other were: Writ ſince, 
when/he was:a Suitor in the honour of his 
Wife, already reliſhing of I know not what 
Matrimonial Coldneſs : And for my part, 1 
am of the fame opinion with thoſe, who hold, 
that Poefie appears no where ſo Gay, as in A 
wanton and irregular Subjeft; 

Toeſe Nine and Twenty Sonntts that were in- 
ſerted here,are'ſince Printed with his other W. orks. 


—pmmm—_— 


ws be. 1 


c H AP. XXIX. 
Of Moderation. 


''S$ if we had an infeftions Touch, we 
by- our manner of handling - corrupt 
things, that 'in themſelves are lardable and 
X 2 good : 


—— 
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good : We may graſp Vertve ſo hard, till it 
become Vicious, if we embrace it too-ſtreight, 
and with too violent a deſire. Thofe w 
ſay, there is never any exceſs in Vertue, for as 
much as it is no Vertue, when it once becomes 
exceſs, only play upon words. | 

Hyace 1.1. Inſani ſapiens nomen ferat, equus iniqui, 
Epiſt, 6. 7 in ht ſatis eſt, ed f Pogs. ipſam. 
The Wiſe for Mad, the Juſt for Unjuſt, paſs, 
When more than needs, ev'a V<rtue they ,em- 
| | NY (brace. 
Fhis isa ſubtle conſideration in Philoſophy. 
A Man may both be too much 'in Love with 
Vertue, and be exceſlive in a juſt Aftion. Ho- 
ly Writ agrees with this; Be mor Wiſer than 
+ 'Tis like y0# ſhoxid;, but ' be: ſoberly Wife. _ * I have 
he means known a great Man prejudice . the -Qpinion 
Henry the Men had of his Devotion, by pretending to 
_ be devout beyond all Examples of others of 
" his condition. I Love-temperate and mode- 
rate Natures. An immoderarte Zeal, even to 
that which is goad, though it does not offend, 
does aſtoniſh me; and puts'me to ſtudy what 
Name to give it... Neither the Mother of - 
Pauſanias, who was the firſt inſtruCter of her 
Son's proceſs, and threw the firſt ſtone to- 
wards his Death : Nor Poſthumus the DiCttator, 
who put his Son to Death, whom the Ardour 
of Youth had fortunately puſht npon the Ene- 
my a little more advanc'd than the reſt of his 
Squadron, do- appear to me ſo juſt as ſtrange ; 
and I ſhould neither adviſe, nor like to follow 
ſo Savage_a Vertne, and that: colts ſo _ 
| e 
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The Archer that ſhoots over, miſſes as well as 
be that falls ſhort, and 'tis equally troubleſome 
co-my fight, to look-up at; a great Light, and 
to look down into a dark Abyſs. Callicles in 
Plato, ſays, That the extremity of Philoſophy 
is hurtful, and. adviſes not to Cive into it be- 
yond the limits of. Profit : that taken mode- 
rately, it is pleaſant and uſeful: but that in 
the end, it renders a Man Bratiſh and Vici- 


ous : A Contemner of Religion, and the com- 


mon Laws, an Enemy to-Civil Converſation, 
and all Humane Pleaſures, incapable off all 
Publick Adminiſtration, unfit either to aſſiſt 
others, or to relieve himſelf, and a fit Object 
for all ſorts of [njuries and Aﬀeronts, without 
. remedy, or ſatisfaQion : He ſays true;for in its 
Exceſs, it enſlayes qur Natural Freedom, and 
by an Umpertineat ſabtilty, leads ns out of the 
fair and beaten way that Nature has plain'd 
ont for us- The Love we bear to our Wives 
is. very lawful, and yet Theology thinks fir to 
curb and reſtrain it. As 1 remember, I have 
read ,in"' one. place of St. Thomas of Aquin, 
where he condemns Marriages within any of 
the forbidden degrees, for this reaſon, amongſt 
others, that - there is ſome danger, leſt the 
Friendſhip, a Man bears to ſuch a Woman, 
ſhould be immaderate; for if the Conjugal Af- 
feCtion be. full-and. perfeCt betwixt them, as 
. It ought, to be, and that it be over and above 
ſurcharg'd. with that of Kindred too, there is 
no:doubt, but ſuch an- addition will carry the 
Husband beyond the bounds: of reaſon. Thoſe 
vclences that regulate the manners of Men, 

; R 3 Divinity 
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Divinity and Philpſophy, will have a ſaying to 
every thing. ' There is no Aftion ſd private 
that can eſcape their InſpeCtion and Juriſdicti- 
on, but they are beſt taught, who are beſt able 
to cenſure and curb their own Liberty. ?Tis 
the Women that expoſe their Nudities over 
freely upon the account of Pleaſare, though in 
the Neceſlities of Phyſick and Chirurgery, 
they are more ſhy, and more reſery*d. ''1 will 
therefore in their behalf teach the Husbands, 
thag is, ſuch as are too extravagant and ſenſu- 
al in the exerciſe ofthe Matrimonial Daty, this 
Leſſon,that the very Pleaſures they enioy in the 
Society of their Wives,are Reproachable,if im- 
moderate, and that a Licentious and Riotous a- 
buſe ofthetn,are Faults,as reprovab]chere,as il- 
legitimareand adulterous Praftices. Thgſe Im+ 
modeſt and Debanch'd Tricks and Poſtaresthat 
the firſt Ardour ſuggeſts tous in this Aﬀeir, 
are not only indecently, but inconveniently 
prattis'd npon onr Wives. Let then at leaſt 
learn impudency from another hand; they arc 
always ready enough for our Buſineſs, and I 
for my part always went "the plam- way t6 
work. - Marriage is a Soletan and Religious 
Tie, and. therefore the pleaſure .we extrat 
from- thence, - ſhould- be 'a 'fober- arid ſerious 
delight, and mix with a certain' kind of Gra- 
vity'; is ſhould be a kind of diſcreet and con- 
ſcientions pleaſure. And being that the:chief 
end of it is Generation, ſome make a/Queſtion, 
whether : when Men are out 'of tiopes' of that 
fruit, as when they are ſaperannuated, or al- 
ready with Child, it be lawful to- le 

. | ives. 
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Wives. Tis Homicide, according to Plato, 
and -eqrtain Nations, ( the Mabometan , A» 
mooeh others.) Abomipate all ConjynCtion 

th Women with: Child, - and: others. alſo; 
with thoſe who are Unclean. - Zenobia would 
never admit her Hysband for more than one 
Encounter, after; which, ſhe left him to his 
own ſwipg for the whale time of her Concepti- 
9n, and.not- till after that, would any more 
receiye him : A brave Example-- of. Conjugal 
Cantinency. -It was doubtleſs from ſome 
Laſcivious Poet, and gne that himſelf was in 
great diſtreſs for a little of this ſport, that 
Plato borrowed this Stary; that Jupiter was 
eng Day ſo hot upon his, Wite, that, not ha- 


ving {o much, patience, .gs.till ſhe cauld get to. 


the Gouchz ! he threw- her. vpqn/the Floor, 
where. the yehamgnay ,of-pleafure made bim 
forget the great and i important Reſolutions he 
had but newly takea with the reſt of the Gods, 
in his Celeſtial Cquncil z and to brag, that he 
ha Mail as good a Bone, as.when he got her 

by ed unknown $9 their Parents. The 
Kipgs ; of. Perſia were. wont to invite. their 
Wives £9 the beginning, of their Feſtivals ; 
but.when the - Wine began to work in good 
earneſt, and that they were to-give the Reins 
to pleaſure, they fent them back to their pri- 
Vate Apartments, on they." might. not partici- 
pate of, their immoderats. Luft, ſending For 
other. Women in the 


ſpect; All Pleaſures, aqd all forts of Gratifie 
cations, are nat properly and ficly conferr'd 


x upan 


ir ſtead, with whom they 
werg.nqt.ablig'd to fo Ereat a decorum of re» 
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upon- all ſorts 'of Perſons. © Epaminondas had 
Committed a young} Man for certain Debau- 
ches; for whom Pelopidas mediated, that in 
his requeſt” he might' be ſet ax liberty, which 
notwithſtanding the great intelligence betwixt 
them, Epaminondas reſolutely deny*d to him, 
but granted it at the firſt word to a Wench of 
his, that- made the ſame interceſſion . ſaying, 
that it was a Gratification fit for ſach a one 
as ſhe, but not [for a Captain. Sophocles being 
joint Pr#tor with Pericles ſeeing accidentally a 
fine *Boy- paſs by : O what a delicate Boy is 
that ſaid he; 1, that were a Prize, anſwered 
Pericles, for any other, than a Pretor, 'who 
ought not only to have his Hands, but his Eyes 
Chaſte too. Elus Verns the Emperour, an- 
ſwered his'Wife, who Reece him with his 
Love to other Women, That he did-it upon a 
Conſcientious account, foraſmuch as Marriage 
was a Name of Honour, and Dignity, not of 
Wanton and Laſcivious Delire. And our Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Hiſtory preſerves the Memory of 
that Woman in great Veneration, who'parted 
from her  Husbarid, becaufe 'ſhe' would. not 
comply with' his indecent and inordinate De- 
fire. In fine, there is no fo juſt'and lawful 


pleaſure, wherein the Intemperance and Ex- 


ceſs, is not to be Condemn'*d. Bur, to fprak 
the truth, 1s not Man a moſt miſerable Crea- 
rare the while? It is ſcarce; by his Natural 
Condition” in' his power to taſte ane Pleaſure 
pure and entire; and'-yer muſt he be''contri- 
ving DoCtrines and Precepts, to Curtail that 
lictle he has; he is net yet Wretched cn 

unleſs 
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unleſs by Art and Study, he Augment his own 


Fortune miſeras auximus Arte vias, 


| ; (part 
We with Misfortune *gainſt oor ſelves take 
And our own Miſeries encreaſe by Art. 


Humane Wiſdom -makes as ill uſe of her 
Talent, when ſhe exerciſes -it in reſcinding 
from the number and ſweerneſs of thoſe Plea- 
ſures, that are - naturally our due, as ſhe em- 
ploys it favourably, and well, in Artificially ' 
diſguiſing and tricking out the ills of Life, to 
alleviate the Senſe of them. Had b ruPd the 
Roaſt, I ſhould have taken another, and more 
natural” courſe, which, to ſay the truth, is 
both Commodious and Sacred; and ſhould per- 
adventure have been able to have limited it 
too. Notwithſtanding that both our Spiritual 
and corporal Phyſicians, as. by compaCt be- 
twixt themſelves, can 'find no other way to 
cure, nor other Remedy for the Infirmities 
of the Body, and the Soul, than what is 
oft times' worſe than the. Diſeaſe, by tor- 
menting: vs more and by adding to our Miſe- 
ry and Pain. To this end Watchings, Faſt- 
ings, Hair-ſhirts, remote and ſolitary Baniſh- 
ments, / perpetual Impriſonments, Whips, 
and other Affliftions , have. been introduc'd 
amongſt Men : But-fo, that they ſhould carry 
a ſting with them, and be' real Afﬀictions in- 
deed; and not- fall out ſo, as it once did 
tg one Gallio, who having been ſent an Exile 

Int 
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into the Iſle of Lesbos,, news was natlong after 
brought to Rome, that he there Liv'd as Mar- 
Ty, as the Day was long ;”and_that what 
had been enjoyn'd him for a Penance,” torn'd 
o his *greateſt Pleaſure and SatisfaQtion - 
Whereupon. the Senate thought fit ro recall] 
him home to his Wife and Family, and con» 
fine him to his own Houſe, to accommodate 
their Puniſhment to his feeling:and apprehenſi- 
on. - For to him whom Faſting would make 
more Healthful and more Spritely,:and to him 
to whoſe Palate Fiſh were. more acceptable 
than Fleſh, ir would beno proper, nor ſanative 
Receipt ;-no more than in. the:other ſart of 
Phyſick,: where the Drugs bave-no.$ffect upon 
him who ſwallows. then with Appetite: and 
Pleaſure. The Bitterneſs of: the Ration, and 
the Abhorrency of the: Patient, are. neceſſary 
Circumſtances to the Operatioy. The Nature 
that would eat Rheubard like Butter'd Turnips, 
would: fruſtrate the uſe and virtye-of it ;. it 
muſt be ſomething 10-trouble- 8nd diſturb the 
Stomach, that: muſt Purge and Care it ; and 
here the common. Rule, that things are Cur'd 
by their contraries, fails; for in this, one ill 
is Cur'd by another.: T his Belief a little. re+ 
ſembles that other ſo Ancient one, of thinking 
to gratifie the Gods and Nature, by Seif-Mur- 
ther ; an Opinion univerfally once recejv'd in 
all Religions, and to this day retain'd-in ſome, 
For. in theſe later times wherein our Father's 
Liv'd, Azurath. at the taking of Ifhmur, 1m, 
molated Six Hundred Young Greeks to his Fa- 
ther's Soul, in the nature of a propitiatory = 
, cT11Ce 
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crifice for the Sins of the Deceaſed. And in 
thoſe new Countries diſcover'd in this Age of 
ours, which are pure, and Virgins yet, in. 
_— of ours, this praftice is in ſome 
meaſire every where receiv'd. All their Idols 

reck with humane Blond, not without varions 
Examples of Horrid Cruelty. Some they Burn 
alive, and half Broil'd take them off the Coals 
to tear'ont their Hearts and Entrails; others, 

even Women they fley alive, and with their 

Bloudy Skins Cloth and Diſgniſc others. Net- 
ther are we withort great Examples of Con- 

ſtancy and Reſolution, in this Aﬀair: The 

poor Souls that are to be Sacrific'd, Old Men, 

Women and Children, going ſome Days be- ' 
fore to beg Alms for the Offering of their Sa- , 
crifice, and ſo ſinging and Dancing, preſent 
themſelves to the Slaughter. The Ambaſla- - 

dors of the King of Mexico, ſetting out. tg 

Fernando Cortez. the Power and Greatyeſs of 
--their Maſter, after having told him, that he 
had Thirty Vaſlals, of which each was able to 
Raiſe "an Hundred houfand Fighting Men 

and that he kept his Court in the faireſt and 
- beft Fortified City under the Sun, added ar R 
laſt, that he was oblig'd Yearly to offer to the 
Gods Fifty Thonſand Men.. And it is confi- 
dently affirm'd, that he maintain'd a continual 
War, with ſome Potent Neighbouring Nati- | 
ons, not only to'keep the Young Men in Ex- | 
ercife, byt principally, ro have wherewithal 
to farniſh' his Sacrifices with his Priſoners of 
War. At a certain Town in another place, 
for the welcome of the ſaid Correz, —_— 
crifice 
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crificed Fifty Men; at once. I will tell you 
this one Tale more, and I have done; Some of 
theſe People. being, Beaten by him, ſent. to 
Complement him, and to Treat with him of 
a Peace, whoſe Meſſengers carried him Three 
ſorts of Preſents, which they preſented in 
theſe terms - Behold, .Lord,-; here are Five 
Slaves, if thou beeſt a furious. God that feedeſt - 
upon Fleſh and Blond, Fat theſe, :and. we will 
bring thee more; if chou beeſt an Aﬀeable God, 
behold here Inceaſe and Feathers; bur if thou 
beeſt a Man, taketheſe Fowls and theſe Fruits, 
that we have brought rhee. 
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CHAP. XXX. 
Of Cannibal. 


V Hen Pyrrhus King of Epire invaded - 

Traly, having view'd and con- 
ſider'd the Order of the Army, the Romans 
{ent out, to meet him ; I know. not, ſaid he, 
what kind of Barbarians (for fo the Greeks 
calPd all other Nations) theſe may be ; bur 
the Diſcipline of this Army that I ſee, has 
nothing of Barbarity in it. As much, ſaid 
the Greeks of that Flaminius brought into their 
Country ; and Philip beholding from an Emi- 
nence, the Order and the diſtribution of the 
Roman Camp, led into his Kingdom by Pablius 
Sulpitius Galba, ſpake to the ſame effeft. By 
which 1t appears, how Cautious Men oughr 
to be, of taking things upon truſt from Vul- 
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gar _— and that'we are to judge by the 


Eye of Reaſon, and not from common report. 
I- have :long had a Man in” my Houſe, that 


Liv'd ten or Twelve Years in the new World 
diſcover'd in theſe latter Days, and -in that - 


part of it where Felegaignor Landed, which 


he call'd Antartick France. | This Diſcovery 
. of ſo vaſt a Country ſeems to be of very great 


Confideration; and we are not ſure, that here- 
after there may not be another, ſo many wiſer 
Men than we have been deceiy*'d in this. Iam 
afraid our Eyes are bigger than our Bellies, and 
that we have more Curiofity than Capacity : 
for we graſp at all, but catch nothing but Air. 
Plato brings in Soloy, telling a Story, that he 
had heard from the Prielts of Sais-in &£9ypr, 
that of Old, and before the Deluge, there was, 
a great Ifland call'd Alets, ſituate direftly 
at the Mouth of 'the Streight of Gigralrer, 
which contain'd more Ground , than both 
Africk, and Ajſie put together ; and that the 
Kings of that Country, who not only poſleſt 
that Iſle, but extended their Dominion fo far 
into the Continent, that they had a Country 
as large as Africk, to eoypr, and as long as 
Europe to Tuſcany, attempred to Encroach even 


* hpon ſia, and to ſubjugate all the Nations 
that Border upon the Mediterranean Sea, as 


far as the Gulf, of dare Maggiore; and to 


that effeft, oyer-ran all Spain, the Gawles,. and 


Jtaly, ſo far, as to penetrate into Greece, 
where the Athenians ſtopt the Torrent of their 
Arms: but ſometimes after, both the Arherni- 

ans, 
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ans, they, and their-Ifland, were ſwallowed 
by the Flood. rot bby 2.10 Sv 

It is very likely, that this Violent Irruption 
and Inundation of Water; made a; wonderful 
Change, and ſtrange Alteration;/ in'the Habi- 
tatiqns of the Earth : As"tis ſaid that the Sea 
then divided Sicily from Jtaly- | 21 


Virg, Zn, Flac locavi. quondam, '& vaſta-canuntlſa ruin, 
3 Diſſiluiſe ferunt t cum prifinus mraque telus, 
Tis ſaid, thoſe places by th' o'erbearing 
Too Great and Violent to be withſtood, 


Split, and was thus from one another rent, 
Which were before one Solid Continent. 


Cyprus from Suria,the Ile of Negrepont,from the 

firm Land of- Beacia 3. and elſewhere, united 

Lands that were ſeparate. before, by filling 

wpthe Channel betwixt them, with Sand and 
5 | © 


Hirar. in Steriliſque din palus, aptaque remis 
Art. Poet, Vicinas urbes alit, & grave ſentit aratrum. 


Where fteril remigable Marſhes, now 
Feed Neighb'ring Cities,and admit the-Plough. 


But there is no great appearance, that this 
Ifle was this new World -fo lately difcoyer'd - 
for that almoſt roncht ppon Spair, and it were 
an incredible effect of an Inundation, to have 
tumbled ſo prodigious a Maſs, above Twelve 
Handred Leagues : Beſiues that our Modern Na- 

I vigators 
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vigators have ' already almoſt. diſcover'd it 
to: be av -Ifland, but ' firm Land; and: Conti- 
nent, with the Eaſt-Indies onthe one fide, and 
 with'the Larids-under [the .two Poles: on'two 
others; -or/if is be ſeparate | from-them, 'tis 
by ſo narrow a Streight, and {o inconlidera- 
ble a Ghannel, that it never the more de- 
ſerves the Name: of an-iſland. for: that. It 
ſhould::ſeem, that in this great Body, there 
zre:two forts of Motions, the . one Natural, 
andthe. other Febrifick, as there are /in ours. 
When I conſider the Impreſſion that: our River 
of Dordoigne has made inmy time, vn the right 
Bank of i defcett, and that in/Fwenty: Years 
it has 'gain'd fo much, and undermin'd the 
Foundations 'of 'fo- many 'Houles, I perceive 
it to be an exttaordinary Agitation': for had it 
always follow'd 'this Courſe, or were hereafter 
to'do it, the proſpe& of the World would be 
totally chang'd. But Rivers alter. their Courſe, 
ſometimes begting againſt the one ſide, and 
. ſometimes the other, and fometimes quetly 
keeping the Channel. Ido-not ſpeak of fudden 
Inundations, the cauſes of which Jevery Body 
underſtands. In Medoe, bythe Sea-ſhore, the 
Stewr a* Arſac my Brother, ſees an. Eſtate, he 
had there, Baried under the Sands which the 
Sea Vomitrs before 't :- where the tops of ſome 
Honſesare yet to be ſeen, and where his Rents 
and Revenues are converted into pitiful Bar- 
ren - Paſtarage. The Inhabitants 'of which 
place affirm, That'of late Years the Sea: has 
driven ſo vehemently upon them, that they 
have loſt above Four Leagues of Land. Theſe 
| Sands 


f 
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Sands are: her Harbingers. And we now ſee 
great heaps wa vari Sand, that march balf a 
Leagne-before: her | 
« The other Teſtimony from antiquity to 
which ſome would apply "his diſcovery ,of the: 
new World, is in 4riflorle ; at leaſt, if that 
little-Book of unheard of Miracles; be his. : He 
there tells: us, That certain Carthaginians, 
having. croſt the _Arlartick, Sea without the 
Streight of Gibralter,” and: Sailed a; REPLACE 
time, diſcover'd at laſt, a great and- fruitful 


Hand, all cover'd: over with Wood, and Wa- 
ter'd with ſeveral broad and deep Rivers; 

- far remote from all firm Land, and that:they, 
and others after them, allur'd by the gratitude 
and fertility of the" Soil, went-thither | with 
their Wives and Children, and began to Plant 


a Colony : But: the Senate of Carthage viſibly 
perceiving their People by: little and little, to 
grow thin, Iſſu'd 'onc an expreſs Prohibition, 
That _no one, upon pain of Death, ſhould 
Tranſport themſelves: thither ; and alſo drove 
out theſe new Inhabitants; fearing, 'tis ſaid, 
teaſt in proceſs. of time, they ſhould ſo multi- 
ply, as toſupplant them themſelves, and Ru- 
ine their State : But. this Relation of Ariforle's, 
does no more agree with our new found Lands, 
than the other. This Man that 1: have is a 
plain ignorant Fellow , and therefore the 
more likely to tell Truth: For your better 
bred fort of Men, are much more Curious in 
their Obſervation, 'tis true, and. diſcover : a? 
great deal more, but then they gloſs upon it, 


and to give the greater weight to what, they 
deliver, 
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of Irreproachable Veracity : or ſo'Simple, that 
he has not wherewithal'to Conctive, wit 
give 'a Colour of Truth to Falſe Relari 
and that can have no Ends in Forgi 
truth. Such a one is mine; and 
little ſaſpicion the Man-lies under, 

divers times ſhew'd me ſeveral Sea-men 
Merchants; that at-the fame time wen 
ſame Voyage. I ſhall: therefore content 
ſell wore AO without e 
what mographers to 
We ſhould have Maps 
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privilege 
the other parts 'of the World A 


have every one: Write what he knows, abd as” - 
muchas he knows, bur ho more; and that not 


in this only, but in all other Subjedts : For 
ſich a Perſon may have ſore particolar Know- 
ledge and Expetience of the trature of ſuch a 


River; or ſuch a Fonntain, that as $6 other” 


things, knows no more, than whagevery Body 
: ; ach 
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does; and yet to keep a clutter with this little 
Pittance . of his, will undertake to Write the 
whole Body of Phyſicks : A Vice from whence 
great Inconyeniences derive their Original 
Now, to return tomy: Subject, I find,” that 
there is nothing Barbarous and 'Savage.in this 
Nation, by any thing that'I can gather, ex-; 
cepting, That every one gives the Title of 
Barbarity:'to: every thing that is not in uſe in 
his own: Country : As indeed we have no other 
level of Truth and Reaſon, than the Example 
an&ldea of the Opinions ' and Cuſtoms of the 
place wherein we Live. ' There is always the 
true Religion, - there the perfet Government, 
and the moſt exaCt and accomphiſh'd Uſance of 
all things. They are Savages at the ſame rate, 
that we fay Fruits are wild; whicl:Nature: pro- 
duces; of | her ſelf, and by her .own ordinary 
progreſs ; whereas in-truth, we onght rather. 
to:call thoſe wild, whoſe Natures we have 
chang*d by our Artifice, and diverted from the 
common Order. In thoſe, the Genuine, moſt 
uſeful and natural Vertnes and Properties, are 
Vigorous and - Spritely, which we have help'd. 
to: Degenerate in \ theſe, by accommodating 
them -to the? pleaſure: of our own Corrupted: 
Palate. | And; yet for all this,: our Taſte:con- 
feſſesa flayour- and-delicacy, exeellent even to 
Emulation of the-beſt of ours, in ſeveral Fruits 
thoſe Countries abound with, without Art or 
Cultufe ;: neither is it - reaſonable, that Art 
ſhonld: gain the Preheminence of. our greatand 
powerful Mother Nature. | We have: ſo-op- 
preſs*drher with the additional Ornaments and 
Dos __— Y Graces, 
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| Graces,we have added to the Beauty and Riches 

of her own' Works,by our Inventions, that we 
have almoſt Smother*d and Choak'd her; and 
yet in other places, where ſhe ſhines in her own 
purity, —_ luſtre, ſhe ſtrangely baffles & 
diſgraces all our vain and frivolous Attempts. 


Et veniunt hedere ſponte ſua melius, Propert. 1. 
Surgit & in ſolis formoſior arbutus antris, 1Ele, 2, 
Et volucres nulla dulcins arte canunt. | | 


The Ivybeſt ſpontaneouſly does thrive, 
Th? Arbutus beſt in ſhady Caves does live, 
And Birds in their wild Notes,their Throats do 
_ | (ftretch 
With greater Art, than Art it ſelf can teach. ? 


Our utmoſt endeavours cannot arrive at ſo 
much as to-'imitate the Neſt of the leaſt 
of Birds, its Contexture, Queintneſs and Con- 
venience.: Not ſo much as the Web af a Con- 
temptible'Spider. All things, fays Plato, are 
produc'd either by Nature, by Fortune, or by 
Art; the greateſt and moſt beautiful by the 
one, or the other of the former, the leaſt and 
the moſt imperfe&t by the laſt. Theſe Nati- 
ons then ſeem to me to be ſo far Barbarous 3 
as having receiv'd but very. little form and 
faſhion from Art' and Humane Invention, and 
conſequently, not much remote from their 
Original Simplicity. - The. Laws of Nature 
however govern them ſtill, not as yet much 
vitiated with any mixture of ours: But in 
ſuch Purity, that I am ſometimes troubled we 
were no ſooner 7" with theſe Me 
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and that they were not diſcovered in thoſe bec-. 


ter times, when there were Men much more 
able to judge of them, than we are. I am for- 
ry that Lycurgesand Plato had no knowledge of 
them; for to my apprebenſion, what we now 
ſee in thoſe Natives, docs not only ſurpaſs all 


the Images with which the Poets have adorn'd 


the Golden Ape; and all thetr Inventions in 


feigning a Happy Eftate of Man yz but moreo- 
ver, the Fancy, and even the Wiſh and De- 
fire of Philoſophy it ſelf; ſo Native, and ſo 
pure a Simplicity, as we by Experience ſee to 
be.in them, cauld never enter into their Ima- 

ination, nor conld they ever believe that 

umane Society ..could_ have been maintained 
with ſo little Artifice ; ſhould I tell Plaro, that 
x is'a Nation wherein:there is lo mannef of 
Traffick, noknomtedge: of Letters, - no ſcience 
of Nambers, no namhe of Magiltrate;' nor: Po- 
hack Superiority; no nvſc-of Service, Riches 
or Pavrerfy,' no Contracts, no Succeſtions,; no 
Dividends, -no propricties,, no -Emplayments, 
but-thoſe: of: Leiſnre; no-refpet of Kindred, 
but - common, no-rCloathing, 100: Agticulture, 
no Metal; no .uſe-of Corn -or- Wine, and 
where fo much as the very-words that fignifte, 
Eying;::'Treachery, Difimualation, Avarice,'En- 
vy; Detraction'and: Pardon; were never theard: 


of - How muck :would he: find his Imaginavy 


Republick ſhorr-of his Perfedtion ? 
- As natura m0dos primum dedit. | 
Thefe were the Manners firſt by Nature taught. 
£ - | : rY | a : &s 
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As to the reſt, they-Live- in a Country, 
beautiful and pleaſant to a Miracle,and ſo Tem- 
perate withal, as my intelligence informs me, 
that 'tis very rare to hear of a fick-Perſon, and 
they moreover aſlure me, that they. never ſaw 
any of the Natives, either Paralytick, Blear- 
_ eyed, Toothlefs, or Crooked with Age. ' The 
Gruation of their Country is all a long by the 
Sea ſhore, and: enclos'd on the other ſide to- 
wards the Land, with great and bigh. Moyn- 
tains, having about a Hundred: Leagnes £1 
breadth between. They have great ſtore of 
Fiſh and Fleſh, that have no reſemblance 
to thoſe of ours : which they Eat without any 
other Cookery, than plain Boiling, Roaſting, 
and Broiling. The firſt that carried a Horſe 
thither, though in - ſeveral other Voyages he 
had contraQed an. acquaintance and familiarity 
with them, put them inta fo terrible a Fright, 
that they Kill'd him with their Arrows before 
they could come to diforder who he was. 
Their Buildings are very long, and of Capaci- 

y to hold Two or Three hundred People, 
made of the Barks'of tall Trees, rear'd- with 
one end upon the. ground, and leaning to, 
and ſupporting one -another, at the top, like 
ſome of oyr Barns, of which the Covering 
hangs down to the very ground, apd ſerves 
for the fide Walls, They have Waod fo hard, 
that they cleave it into; Swords, and” make 
Grills of it to Broil their Meat. Their Beds 
are of Cotton, hung ſwinging in the Roof, hke 
Qur Seamens Hammocks, tor eyery ane ane; for 
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the Wives lie apart from their Husbands. 


They riſe with the Sun, and ſo ſoon as they 


| -are up, Eat for all Day, for they have no more 
Meals but that : They do not then Drink, 


(as Suidis reports of ſome other People of the 
Eaft, that never Drink” at their Meals, ) but 
Drink very often all Day after, and ſometimes 
to a rouſing-pitch. Their Drink is made of a 
certain Root, and is of the Coleur of our Cla- 
ret;'which they never Drink but Luke-warm. 
It will keep above two or three Days, has a 

nick Taſte, is nothing Heady, but very com- 


fortable to the Stomach, looſning to Strangers, 


and a very pleaſant Beverapge. to fuch as are 


..usd to-it. They make uſe inſtead of Bread, 


of acertain White Matter, like Coriander Com- 


fits ; 1 have taſted of it, the taſte is' ſweet, 


and alittle flat. All the whole” Day'is ſpenr 
in Dancing. - Their Young Men go a Hunting 
after- Wild Beaſts with Bows and Arrows, 


.and one part of their Wornen are'employ'd 


in preparing-their Drink the while, which is 
their chief Employment. There are ſome of 
their Old Men, who in the Morning before they 
fall to#Eating, Preach to the' wliole Family, 


as they walk to and again from the one end of 


the Houſe to the other, ſeveral times repeat- 
ing the ſame Sentence, till they have finiſd 
their turn, (for their Houſes are at leaſt 'a 


Hundred Yards long, ) Valour towards their 
. Enemies,. and Loye'towards their Wives, be- 


ing the two heads of his Diſcoarſe, never fail- 


ing'in the cloſe, to put then .in- mind, that 
they have ſo much the greater obligation to it, 
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becauſe they provide them their Drink warm, 
and well order'd. - The faſhion of their Beds, 
Ropes, :Swords, and Wooden Bracelets, they 
tie about their Wriſts, when they go to Fight 
and great. Canes, boar'd hollow at one end, 
by the og of which they keep the Cadence 
of their Daſices, are to. be ſeen in ſeveral pla- 


ces, 'ahd amonglt others, at my Houſe: ey . 


ſhave /all their. hairy parts, .and much more 
neatly than. we., without other Razor, 
than one of Wood , or of. Stone. They 
believe the Immortality of the Soul, and that 
thoſe who have Merited well of the Gods, are 
Lodg'd in that part of Heayen where the Sun 
riſes; and the: Accurſed in the Weft. They 
have-l knqw. not what kind of Prieſts, and 
Prophets, that very rately preſent themſelves 
tothe People, having their abode in the Moun- 
tains. ' At their arrival there is a great Feaſt, 
and folemn Aſſembly of many Villages made : 
that is, all the Neighbouring Families, for 
every Hauſe, as I have deſcrib!d it, 'makes a 
Village, and are about a French League diſtant 
from: one another. This Prophet declaims to 
them in publick, exhorting them to Vertue, 
and their Duty: But all their Ethicks are ter- 
minated in theſe two Articles, of Reſolution in 
War, and Aﬀection' to their Wives. This 
alſo Prophecies to them Events to come, and 
the I{lues they are to expect from their Enter» 
prizes, prompts them ta, or diverts them from 
War: But let him look to't; for if he fail in 
bis Divination, and any thing happen other- 
wile, than 'he' has foretold, he is cut into.a 
Ivf +. Y 4 7 — I thou- 
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gdemn'd for a falſe Prophet ; . and for that rea- 
fan, if any of them finds himſelf miſtaken, he 
is no more to be heard of. / Divination is a 
Eift of Gad, and therefore to-abuſe. it, ought 
to. be a Puniſhable Impoſture. . Amongſt the 
Scytbiars, where their Diviners'TaiPd in the 
promis'd Effet, they were laid, Bound Hand 
and” Foot, upon Carts loaden' with Furs and 
Bavins, and drawn with Qxen, on which they 
were Burnt tv Death. Such as only meddle 
with things ſubje& to the condu@t of Humane 
Capacity, are excuſable in doing the beſt they 
can : But thoſe other ſort of People that come 
to delude ns, with Afſurances of an extraordi- 
nary Faculty, beyond our underſtanding, 
ought they not tobe Puniſh'd, when they do 
not make good the effect of their Promiſe, and 
for the temerity of their Impoſture? They 
have continual War with the Nations that 
Live further within the main Land, beyond 
their Mountains, 'to which they go Naked, 
and withont. other Arms, than their Bows, 
and Woaden-S$wards, i faſhion'd at one end 
hike the head of a Javelin. The Obſtinacy. of 
their Battels is wanderful, and never end with- 
out great effuſion of Bloud : For as to running 
away, they know not what it is. Every. one 
for a Trophy: brings hame the head of an Ene- 
my he has. Killd, which he fixes over the 
Daor af his Houſe. After having a longtime 
treated their Priſoners very: well, and 'given 
_ themallthe Regalia's they can think of, he to 
whom the Priſoner belongs, invites a = 
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Aſſembly of his Kindred and Friends, who be- 
_—_ he ties a Rope to one of the Arms 
the Priſoner, of which, at a diſtance, ont 
of his reach, he holds the one end himſelf and 
gives to the Friend he Loves beſt, the other 
Arm to hold after the ſame manner; which 
being done, they two in the preſence of all 
the Aſſembly, diſpatch him with their Swords. 
After that, they him, Eat him amongſt 
them, and fend ſome Chops to their abſent 
Friends, which nevertheleſs they do not do, 
as ſome think, for Nonriſhment, as.the Scyrb;. 
ans anciently did, but as a repreſentation of an 
extream Revenge; as will appear by this, 
That having obſerv'd the Porragals, who were 
in League with their Enemies, to inflict ano- 
ther ſort of Death upon any of them they took 
Priſoners : Which was, to ſet them up to the 
Girdle in the Earth, to ſhoot at the remaining 
part till it was ſtuck full of Arrows, and then 
to hang them : They that thought thoſe Peo- 
le of the other World, (as thoſe who had 
{own the knowledge of a great many Vices a- 
mongſt their Neighbours, and. who were much 
greater Maſters in all ſorts of Miſchief than 
they,) did not exerciſe this ſort of Revenge 
without MyRery, and that it muſt needs be 
more pal. than theirs ; and ſo began to 
leave their old way, and to follow this. ' I am 
not ſorry that we ſhould here take notice of 
the Barbarous Horrour of ſo Crael an Aion, 
but that ſeeing ſo clearly into their faults, we 
ſhould be ſo blind in our own : For I conceive, 
there is more BarbarKy in Eating a Man _ 
$: Ci C bY? FS—4 '® I, than 
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him after he'is 
Two Heads of the Stoical 6% were of Opi- 


than when he js. Dead; in tearing a -Bady 
Limb from Limb, by Racks and orments, 
that is yet'in perfett, Senſe, in Roaſting it, by 
degrees, cauſing it to be þit and worried by , 
Dogs and Swine, (as we have not only read, 
bat- lately ſeen; not amonglt_ inveterate and 
mortal Enemies, but Neighbours, and. fellow 
Citizens, and which is worſe, ynder colour of 
PII and Religion on,) than to nk, and Eat 

d.  Chryſippss, and Zero the. 


nio hat there was no hurt in making uſe 
pf our Dead Carcaſſes, in what kind ſoeyer, for 
our neceſlity, and in feeding upon them too ; 

as our Anceſtors, who belng Belieged by Ceſar | 
in the City Ale xias reſoly'd'to ſuſtain the Fa- 
mine of the Siege-with the Bodies'of their Old 
Men, Women, and other Perſons, who Were 
incapable of bearing Arms. | 


Vaſcones (fama eff ) alimentis talibus Ye 
Produxere avimas. | 


'Tis ſaid, the Gaſcots with ſuch Meats AS theſe, 
In time of Siege their Hunger did appeaſe. * 


| And the Phyſicians make no Bones of em- 
ploying/ it to all ſorts of uſe, that is either tg 
apply ir outwardly, or to give it inwardly 
for the health of the, Patient : but; there never 
was aly . Opinion ſo irregular, as. to excuſe, 
Treachery, Diſloyalty, Tyranny and Cruelty: 


| which are our familiar Vices.. We may then 


call theſe Coople Barbarous , in reſpect to 
fhe Roles of Reaſon : but not in a reſpect tg 
h ; PL 
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our ſelves, who- in all ſorts of Barbarity ex- 
ceed them.* Their Wars are throughout No- 
ble and Generous, and carry as much Excuſe 
and fair  Pretence, as theit Hamane Diſeaſe 
is 'capable of; having with them no other 
foundation, than the ſole Jealoufic of Vertue. 
"Their Diſputes are not for the Conquelt of 
new Lands, thoſe they already poſſeſs, being {6 
fruitful by Nature, as to ſupply them without 
Labour or Concern, with all things neceſlary, 
in ſach abundance, that they have no need to 
enlarge their Borders. Atid they are moreo- 
ver happy in this, that they only covet ſo niuth 
as their natural neceſlities require : all beyond 
that is ſuperfloous' to them :' Men of the fame 
Ape generally call one another Brothers, thoſe - 
who-+are younger, Sons - and Daughters, and 
the old Men are Fathers to all. * Theſe leave 
to their Heirs in common this full poſſeſſion of 
Gvods, without any manner of Diviſion, of 
other Title, than what Nature beftows up- 
on her Creatures, in bringing them into the 
World. If their Neighbours paſs over the 
Mountains, and come to aſſault them,' and ob- 
tain a Vitory, all the Viftors gain by it is 
Glory only, and the advantage of having prov'd 
fhemſelves the better in Valour and Vertue: 
for they never meddle with the Goods, of 
the Conquer'd; but preſently return into their 
own' Country,: where -they have: no want of 
any thing neceſſary; nor of this greateſt of 
all Goods, to know happily how to-enjoy their 
Condition, and tobe Content, And theſe ini 
turn do the ſame, They demand of —_ Pris 
F006 = "© 8 Ooners 
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Toners no other Ranſome, than acknowledg- 
ment that they are . overcome - but. there 1s 
not one found in an Age, who will rather nos 
chooſe to diezthan make ſuch a Confeſſion, or 
either by Word or Look, recede from the en- 
tire Grandeur of an invincible Courage. There 
is not a Man amongſt thee, who had not ra- 
ther be Kill'd. and Eaten, than ſo much as to 
his mouth to entreat he may not. They 
y cnt [Ereedom, to 
the end theipLives may be ſo. much the dearer 
to.them : but frequently. tan: a them with- 


al with Menaces of their ap reaching Death, | 
of the Tormeats they are oaſf e- 
aggcae are making in order to it, of 
the- mangling their Limbs, and of the Feaſt is 
to be made, , here chi their Carcaſles is to be the 
only Diſh. All which they do, to no other 
eng, but only to extors ſome gentle or ſubmif; 
Give word from them, or to Fright them ſoas 
to make them run away 3 to obtain this advan- 
rage, that they. were terrified, and that their 
Conſtancy was ſhaken ; and indeed, if rightly 
taken, it is in- this _ only, that. a true 
Victory does, conſiſt. 


_ Vittoria nalla eſt, 
Ouam que confeſs animo quoque ſubjugat hoſter 


No Vidtory can be entire, and true ; 
But what does Minds, as well as Limbs ſubdug. 


The Hungarians 2a very Warlike P le, 
never pretended - further than to uce 
the Ruemy to their Diſcretion z ſor arch 
| "= 
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tored- this Confeflion from them, they ler 
them go without lojury, or Ranſome, excep- 
tings at the moſt, to make thent engage their 
word, never to bear Arms againſt them a- 
gain, ; We have ſeveral advantages over our 
Enemics that-are borrowed, and not truly our 
own; 'tis the quality of a Porter, and no e& 
fed of Vertue to have ſtronger Arms and Legs, 
*tis a-Dead and Corporeal quality to be Active, 
'tis an Exploit of fortune to make our Enemy 
tumble, or :to dazle him with the light of 
the Sun; *tis a trick of Science and Arr, and 
that may happen in a mean baſe Fellow, to 
be a good-Fencer. The Eftimate and Valour 


of a Man conſiſt in the Heart, ad in the 


Will, there his true Honour Lives. Valour is 
Stability,not of Legs,and Arms,but of the Cou- 
rage, and the Soul; it does not he in the Va- 
lour of our Horſe, or our Arms, but in our 
own. He that falls obſtinate in his Cou- 


rage, 5s ſucciderit de genn pugnat« If bis Legs 
fail bim, Fight upon bis Knees, He whotor m_ Doi. 
dan 


ger of apparent Death, abates hothing of 
his aſſurance, who Dying, does yet dart at his 
Enemy a fierce and diſdainful Look; is over- 
come not by us; but by Fortune, . he is Kill'd, 
' not Conquer'd ; the moſt Valiant, and ſome- 
times the moſt Unfortunate. There are alſo 
Defeats '' Triumphant ta Emulation of Vito- 
ries. Neither durſt thoſe Fony Siſter-ViRo- 
ries; tbe faireſt the Sun ever beheld, of Sahle- 
mis, Platea, Mycall and Syeyly, ever oppoſe all 


their united Glories, to the ſingle Glory of the: 
Diſcomfiture of King LZrenides, and his Army 


at 
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at the Paſs of | Who ever ran with 
a more glorious Delire, and greater Ambiti- 
on,” to the -wining,; than the Captain J1ſchilas 
to the certain -lofs of. a Battel? Who could 
have - found out a more ſubtle Invention to ſe- 
cure his ſafety, than he did to aſſure his Ru- 
ine? He was ſet to defend a'certain Paſs of 
Pelopormeſus againſt the Arcadians, which, con- 
ſidering - the nature of the place, ' and the'ine- 
of Forces, «finding it utterly impoſſible 

or -him to' do, and concluding, that all who 
were preſented to the Enemy, mult certainly 
be left upon the place ;-and on the other ſide, 
reputing it unworthy: of his.own Vertue, and 
Magnanimity,and of the Lacedemonian name, to 
fail in any part of his Duty, he choſe a mean 
betwixt theſe two 'Extreams, after this man- 
ner; The Youngeſt and moſt Ative of his 
Men, he would preſerve for 'the Service and 
Defence of their Country, and therefore ſent 
them back ; and | with the reſt, -whoſe loſs: 
would be of leſs confideration, he reſoly'd to 
make good the Paſs, and with.the death 'of 
them, to make the Enemy. Buy: their Entry as 
dear as poſlibly he -could : as it alſo fell ont, 
for being preſently Environ'd -on all ſides by 
the Arcadiens, after having made a great Slayugh- 
ter of the Enemy,. he, and his, were all cut in”. 
pieces. Is there any.'Trophy dedicated to the 
Conquerours, which is .not.much more due to: 
theſe' who were overeome ? The part that true: 
Conquering. is to ' play, lies in the Enconinter; 
not in the coming off ; and the Honour of Ver- 
tye conſiſts in Fighting, nog in Subduing.. .-. - 

| Bat 
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But to return to my Story, theſe Priſoners 
are ſo far from diſcovering the leaſt Weakneſs, 
for all the Terrors can be repreſented to them, 
that, on the contrary, during the two or three 
Months, that they are kept, they always ap- 
pear with a chearful Countenance; importune 
their Maſters to make haſte to bring them to 
the Teſt, Defie, Rail at them, and Reproach 
them with Cowardize, and the number of Bat- 
tels they have loſt againſt thoſe of their Coun- 
try. 1 have a Song made by one of theſe Priſon- 
ers,. wherein he bids them come all, and Dine 
—"_ him, and welcome, for they ſhall withal Eas 
their own Fathers, and Grandfathers, whoſe Fleſh 
has ſervd to feed and nouriſh bim. Theſe Muſ- 
cles, ſays he, this Fleſh, and theſe Veins, are your 
own: Poor filly Souls as you are, you little think 
chat the ſubſtance of your Anceſtors Limbs is here 
yet but mind as you Eat, and you will find-in it 
the_Tafte of your own Fleſhs In which Song 


there 1s to be obſery*d, an Invention that does 


nothing reliſh of the Barbarian. Thoſe that 
paint theſe People: Dying after this manner, 
repreſent the Priſoner ſpitting in the faces of 
his Executioners,: and making at them'a wry 
Month. - And 'tis moſt certain, that to the 
very laſt gaſp, they never. ceaſe to Brave and 
Defie them both in 'Word and Geſture. In 
plain. truth, theſe Men are very Savage in 
compariſon of us, and of neceſſity, they mult 
either be abſolutely ſo, or elſe we are Sava- 
ger : for there isa vaſt difference betwixt their 
Manners, and ours. ' ; 
* The Men there. have ſeveral Wives, and ſo; 
muck 
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much the: greater number, by how much they 


have the greater R and Yalour, and 
it isone very riots Verwe their Wamen 
have, that the ſame Endeavour our Wives have 
to hinder and divert us from the Friendſhip 
- Familiarity ——_—_ Women, thoſe ow 
y to.promote their Husbands Deſires, 
to proctre them many Spouſes ; for being a- 
bove all: things ſolicitous of their Husbands 


- Honour, tis their chiefeſt: care to ſeek out;: 


3 


and to bring inthe moſt Companions they can; 
foraſmuch as-it: is a Teſtimony of: their Hps-. 
bands Vertue. I know moſt of ours will 
cry out, that'tis Monſtrous ; whereas in truth, 
it is not fo; but a truly Matrimonial Vertue ; 
of the higheſt forts. In_ the Bible, 
Leaband Rachel, gave the moſt Beauti- 
ful-of their Maids to their Hugbands, Zivie 
preferred the -'Paſhon of  Aug»ſiir to. het own. 
intereſt, and the Wife of King Dejotaris of 
Stratonice, did- not only. give up a. fair young. 
Maid that ſery'd her, to her Husband's Embra- 
ces, but -moreover carefully brought ' up: the 
Childten he had by her, and aſliſted them in. 
the Succeſſion'to their Fathet's Crown. And 
that it may not be ſappos'd;that allthis is 'done 
by a ſimple and ſervite Obſervation to their 
common Pradtice, .or by any Authoritative. 
Impreſſion of theic Ancient Cuſtom, withour 
nt, or Examination ; and for having a 

Soul ſo ſtupid, that it cannot contrive wee 
ciſe todo, I maſt here give you ſome touches 
of their ſufficiency; in point of Underſtanding z. 
bider-whet Liepanoet | to you before, which 
F was 
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was one of their Songs of War. I have another, 
and a Lovye-Song, that begins thus; Stay, Adder; 
ftay, that by thy Pattern my Siſter may draw the 
Faſhion, and work of a Noble Wreath, that 
' may preſent to my Beloved, by which means thy 
Beauty, and the excellent Order of thy Scales 
ſhall for ever be preferr'd before all other Ser- 


pents, Wherein the firſt Couplet, Sray, Adder, 


&c.*makes the Burthen of the Song. Now 1 
have convers'd enough with Poetry to judge 
thus much : that not only; there is nothing of 
Barbarous in this Invention : But moreover, 
that it is perfe&tly Anacreomick: to which 
their Language is ſoft, of a pleaſing Accent, 
and ſomething 'bordering upon the Greek, Ter- 
minations.. Three of theſe People; not fore- 
ſeeing how dear their knowledge of theCortup- 
tions of this part of the World, would one Day 
colt their Happineſs and Repoſe, and that the 
effett of this Commerce would be their Ruine; 
as I preſuppoſe it is in a very fair way, (Miſc- 
table Men to ſuffer themſelves to be deluded 
with deſire of Novelty, and to have left the 
Serenity of their own Heaven, to come ſo far 
to gaze at ours,) came to Roane, at the time 
that the late King Cyarles the. Ninth was 
there: where the King himſelf talk'd to them 
a good while, and they were made to ſee our 
Faſhions, our Pomp, and the form of a great 
City ; after which, ſome one ask'd their opi- 
nion, and would know of them, what'of all 
the things they' had ſeen, they fonnd moſt tw 
be admired? To which they made Anſwer, 
Three things, of which I have- forgot the 
| Z Third 
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——"Thirg, and am troubled at it ; but two I yet 


remember. They ſaid, that in the firlt place 
they, thought it very ſtrange, that ſa many tall 
Men wearing Beards, ſtrong, and well Arm'd, 
who. were about the King , ('tis like they 
meant the Swiſs of the Guard,) ſhould ſubmir 
to Obey a Child, and that they did not chooſe- 
eut one amongſt themſelves to Command : 
Secondly, (they have a way of ſpeaking in 
their Language, to call Men the- half of one 
another,) that they had Obſerv'd, that there 
were amongſt us, Men full, and cramm'd with 
all manner of Conveniences,whilſt in the mean 
time , their halves were Begging at their 
Doors, Lean, and half ſtarv'd with Hunger 
and Poverty; and thought it range fat 
theſe Neceſſitous halyes, were able to utfer fo 
reat an Inequality and Injuſtice, and that 
ey did not take the others by the Throats, 
or ſet Fire to their Houſes. I talk'd to one 
of them a great while together, but I had ſo 
Hl an Interpreter, and that. was ſo perplex'd 
by his own Ignorance, to apprehend my. mean- 
ing, that I could get nothing out of him, of 
any moment ; Asking him, what advantage be 
reapt from the Superiority he had amongſt his 
own People? (For he was a Captain, and our 
Mariners calPd him, King,) he told me,to;March 
In the Head of them to War; and demanding 
of him further, how many Men he had to follow 
him ? He ſhew'd me a ſpace of Ground, to ſig- 
nifie, as many as could March in ſuch a com- 
is: which might be Four or Five Thouſand 
en ;- and putting the queſtion to him, whe 
| r 
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ther or no his Authority expir'd with the War? 
He told me:this remain'd; that wheti he went 
to. Viſit the Village of his dependance, they 
plain'd - him; Paths through the thick of their 
Woods,through which be might paſs at his caſe, 
Allthis does not found very it, and the laſt was 
not, much amiſs; for they wear no Breeches. 
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CHAP. XXXL 
That a Man is ſoberly to indge of Dzvine 
Ordinances. 


”Hings unknown are the principal and 

: tne ſubjeft of lotpoſture, much as in 
the! firſt place, their very Strangeneſs lends 
them Credit, and moreover, by not being; 
ſubjefted to our ordinary Diſconrie; they de- 
prive us of the means to queſtion, and'difpute 
'them. Fot which teaſon, fays Plaro, it is 
much more caſie' to fatisfie the hearers, when: 
ſpeaking of the Nature ef the Gods; than of: 
the Nature of Men, becanſe the Ignorance of 
the Auditory affords a fait and large Career, 
and all mannerof Liberty, in the hanUling ot: 
ptofane and. abſtruſe things 5. and; then it 
comesto paſs,that nothing is ſo:-firmly believed; 
as what.we leaſt know : nor any People fo-con- 
fident, as: thoſe who: entertain us with- Fabu- 
lous Stories; fuch as your Alchymiſts, Juditiak 
Aſtrologers, 'Fortune-tellers, and” Phykcians, 
Id genus omne ;. to. which { conld: willingly, it 
1 ducſt; joyn a no People, that take- __ 
Z thei 
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 ' them'to laterprer atnd*Controul The Deſigns of 
God himſelf,” making) noiqueſtion of finding 
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out the cauſe of 'every 'Accident; and to' pry' 
intitherſecretsof the' Divine Wilk, there! to/ 
difcover the Iricomprehenfible Motives of his 
Works. * And "althoogh the” variety, and the 
continual . diſcoydance* of Events, throw them 
from. Corner. to Corner, and. toſs them. from 
Eaſt to Weſt, yet, do they ſtill om in their 
vain Inquiſition; -and-with the fame Pencil to 
Paint Black and White. Ina Nation of the. 
tbadies ,- there is this commendable' Ciſtom,;- 
that when any thing befalls themiamiſs in'any , 
Rencounter or Battel, they publickly ask Par- 
don of the Sun; 5who'is their God, as having 
committed an unjuſt *A&ion; always imputing 
their Good or Evil Fortune”to the Divine Jo-" 
ſtice, and tothat, fubmitring their own Judg- 
ment and Reaſon, 'Tisenongh for'a Chriſti- 
an to believe, that all things come 'from: God, 
to receive them with acknowledgement of his 
divirte and inſtruftable Wiſdom, © and alſo 
thankfully to accept and receive them, with 
what Face foever; they may preſent 'them- 
ſelves : 'But I do not approve'of' what 'I fee in 
uſe, "that is,/ to. ſeek. to 'continge and ſupport 
our Religion by-the Proſperity of our Enterpri- 
zZes. Our Belief has other Foundation enough, 
without going about to Authorize it by Events: © 
For thePeople accuſtomed to ſuch * Arguments 
as theſe, and ſo proper to their own Taſte, it. 
is to be fear'd, leſt when they fail of Succeſs, 
they ſhould alſo ſtagger intheir Fairh : As in 
the 'War wherein we arenow Engag'd, —= 
| the 
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the account, of Religion, thoſe who had the 
better in the Buſineſs of Rochelabeille ; making 
great Brags-.of .that, ſucceſs, 2s. an infallible 

obation ,of their Cauſe, when they came 
alterwards. to excuſe their Misfortunes of ; Jar- 
zac, and Moncoptour, 'twas by ſaying, they 
were Fatherly, Scourges and CorreCtions; if 
| They. have not. a People. wholly at their Mercy, 
they. make ic manifeſtly enough: to” appear, 
whaL.it, is to. take two ſorts of Griſt out of the 
{ame Sack, and with the ſame Mouth to þlow 
Hot and. Cold.: lt. were better to poſleſs the 
Vulgar with, the ſolid and-real. Foundations of 
Truth. ? Twas a brave Naval-Battel that was 
gain'd a few, Months. ſince, againſt the Turks, 
under the command- of.; Doz John of Auſtria; 
bur. it has alſo pleas'd God at, other times; to 
let us fee as great Victories at our own;Expence. 
In. fine, 'tis a hard. matter. to reduce Divine 
things to our Balance, without waſte, and lo- 
ſing a great deal of the weight. And who . 
would take ypon_ him to. give a. reaſon, that. 
Arins, and his, Pope Zeo, the principal Heads 
of the Arian Hereſie, ſhould Die at ſeveral 
times of ſo like and ſtrange Deaths, (for being 
withdrawn from the Difpatation, by the Grip- 
ing in the Guts, they- both of them ſuddenly 
gave up the Ghoſt upon the Stool,) and would 
aggravate this Divine: Vengeance by. the Cir- 
cumſtance of the place; might as well add the 
Death of Heliogabalus, who was alſo {lain in a 
Houſe of Office. But what? - [renexs was in+ 
volv'd in thaſame Fortune; God being pleas'd 
to ſhew. us, that the Con have ſomethings, 

3 "Ec 
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elſe to hope for; and the Wicked 


ſomething 


elſe to fear, than the Fortunes, 'or Misfor- 
tunes, of this World : He manages, and ap- 
plies them, according to his 'own ſecret Will 
and Pleaſure, and' deprives us of 'rhe means, 


fooliſhly to make our own profit. 


And thoſe 


People both abuſe themſelyes, and ns, who will 
end.to dive into theſe Myſteries by' the - 
frength of Humane Reaſon. - "They never 
give one hit, that they do, not receive two fo 
t 


of which, St. Auguſtine gives a very grea 
h \ + delle *'Tis a Con 


proof upon his Adve 


fit, 


that is more decided by ſtrength of Memory, 


than the force-of Reaſon. 'We are 
our ſelves with the Light it pleaſes 
colnmunicate to. us, by Virtue of 


to content 
the Sun to 
his Rays, 


and who will life up his Eyes to take in a 


greater, let him not think it ftran 
the reward of his preſumption, he 


ge, if for 


there loſe 


his ſight. Quis hominum poreft ſcire conſitinm 


, 


bs ? 


_ 


Cap. 5. V Dej? ant quis poterit cogitare, quid velit Domi- 
mus? Who amongſt Mes cant 


zow the Council of 
God? or who can think what the Will of the Lord 


CHAP. XXXIL 
That we are to avoid Pleaſures, 


| the expence of Life. 

Had long ago Obſerv'd moſt of the Opinions 
* of the Ancients 'to concur in this, That if 
is happy to Die, when. there 1s' mo 


even at 


re jill than 
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good in Living, and that to preſerve Life'ts 
our own Torment and Incofivenience, is coh- 
trary to the very Rules of Nature, as theſe old 
Laws ifiſttuCt vs. | 


3 Gi dna, 3 Saver toduuiras, 
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Fappy is Death, whenever it ſhall come 

To him, to Whotn to Live is troabteſome; 
Whom Life does Perſecnte with reſtleſs Spite, 
May Hohottrably bid the World good Night. 
And infinitely herter *tis to Die, 

Than to ptolohg a Life of Miſery. 


- 


But to pnſh this Contempt of Death ſo far 
2s tO loy it to the removing our ſelves 
from the danger of Covering H6nours, Rich- 
es, Dignities, and other Favours, and Goods, 
' as we call thetn, of Fortune, as if Reafon 
were not ſuffictent to pexſwade us to avoid 
them, withoat adding this new InjunQion, 1 
had never ſeen it either Enjoin'd; or prattis'd, 
till this paſſage of Sexeca fell into my hands ; 
who adviſing Zacitins, a Mart of great Power 
and Authority about the Emperour, to alter 
his Volnaptuous and = nificent way of Liv- 
ing, and to retire himfetf from this Worldly 
Vanity and Ambition, to ſomt Solitary, Quiet 
and Philoſophical Life, and the other alled- 
ging ſome Difficulties; I am of Opinion, 
ſays he, either that thon leave that Life, or 
Life it ſelf. -I wonld indeed adviſe thee to the 
gentle way, and to untie, rather than to break, 
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the Knot thou haſt undiſcreetly Knit, provi- 
ded, that if it be not otherwiſe to be.untrd, 


then reſolutely bregk it. | There-is no Man ſo 


great a Coward, that had not rather once fall, 
than to be always falling. I ſhould haye found 
this Counſel confarmable enough'to the Stoical 
Roughneſs : bat '1t appears'the more ſtrange, 
for being borrowed from” Epicurns, who writes 
the ſame thing upon the like, occaſion to. /dome- 


-nius. And 1 think 1 bave Qbſery'd ſomething 


like it, but with Chriſtian Moderation, a- 
mongſt our own People.. St. Hig, Biſhop 
of Poitiers, that famous Enemy of the Ariar: 
Hereſie, being in Syria, had Intelligence thi- - 
ther ſent him, that Abra his only Daughter, 
whom he left-at home under the Eye and. Tui- 
tion of her Mother, | was ſought in Marriage by 
the greateſt Noblemen of the Country, ; as be- 
ing a Virgin Vertuouſly brought up, Fair, 
Rich, and in the Flower of her Age: whereup- 
on he writ.to her, (as it appears-upon-Record,) 
that ſhe ſhonld .remove her Aﬀection from 
all thoſe Pleafures and Advantages were pro- 
Pos'd unto her; for he had. in his Travels 
found out a much* greater and - more worthy 


Fortune for her, a Husband of mych greater 


Power and. Magnificence, that would. preſent 


; her with Robes, and Jewels of ineſtimable va- 


lue; wherein his deſign was,to diſpoſſeſs her of 

the Appetite, and uſe of Worldly Delights, tg 

join her. wholly to God - But the neareſt and 

moſt certain way to this, being, as. he con- 

ceiv'd, the Death of his Daughter ; he-never 

eeas'd, by Vows, Prayers and Orghs p 
; e 
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Beg of the Almighty, that he would pleaſe ta 
call her out of this World, and to'take her to 
himſelf; as accordingly - it came to: paſs ; for 
ſoon after his--return, ſhe-Died, -at which he 
expreſt a ſingmlar Joy. This ſeems to out-do 
the other, foraſmuch as he applies himſelf to 
this means at the firſt ſight, which they only 
take ſubſidiarily, and. beſides, it was towards 
his only Daughter. 'But-I will not omit-the 
latter end of this Story, 'thavgh it be from-my 
purpoſe; St. Hilary's Wife having underſtood 
from-him, how .the Death of:their Daughter 
was brought: about, - by his deſires and deſign, 
and how much ors gr ſhe was, to be remoy'd 
out of this World, than ta have ſtay'd_ in it, 
conceiv'd ſo: Lively an Apprehenſion of the 
Eternal | and Heavenly Beatitude, that ſhe 
Begg'd of her Husband, with the extreameſt Im- 
portunity, to. do as much for.her ; and God, at 
their' joint Requeſt, ſhortly after calling her to 
him, it was a Death embrac'd on both ſides, 
with ſingular Content. 


CHAP. XXXIIL 


That Fortune is oftentimes Obſerved to AR 
| by the Rule of Reaſon. 


<P 'Be Inconſtancy, and various Motions of 
L Fortune, may reaſonably make us expect, 
ſhe ſhould preſent us with all ſorts of Faces. 
Can there be a more expreſs Act of Jultice, 
than this? The Duke of Yalenrencjs, . baving 
reſoly'd 
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reſolv'd to Poifon Adrian Cardinal of Cornerto, 
with whom Pope Alexander the Sixth, his Fa- 
ther arid himſelf, were to go to Su in the 
Vatican : he ſent before a Bottle of Poiſoned 
Wine, and withal, ſtrict Order to the Batter 
to keep it very ſafe. The Pope being come 
before his Son, and 'caHling for Drink, 'the 
Butler ſuppoſing this Wine had not been ſo 
ſtrictly recomtnended to his Care, but only 
upon:the account'of its Excellency, preſented 
it preſently to the Pope, and the Duke him- 
{ hg. in preſently after, and being con- 
en the had not meddled with his Bottle, 
took alſo liis Cup; ſo that the Father” Died 
immediately vpon the place, and the Son, af- 
ter having been-long tormented with Sickneſs, 
was reſery'd to another, and a worſe Fortune: 
Sometimes ſhe ſeems to play upon us, juſt in 
the 'nick' of an Aﬀair : Monſteur 4 Eftree at 
that time Guidon to Monſieur ds Yendoſme ; 
and Monſieur de Liques Lientenant tothe Com- 
pany of the Duke of Aſcot, being both pre- 
tenders to the Steur de Fowngneſelles his Silter, 
though of ſeveral Parties, (as it oft falls out 
amongſt Frontier Neighbours,) the Sieur de L;- 
ves carried her, but on the ſame Day he was 
Aarried, and which was worſe before he went 
to Bed to his Wife, the Bridegroom having a 
mind to break a Lance in honour of his new 
Bride, went out to Skirmiſh, near to St. O- 
mers, where the Sieur a Eftree proving the 
ftronger, took him Priſoner, and the more 
to illuſtrate his Victory, the Lady her ſelf 
was fain | 2 Wen: | 
| Conjugis 
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Conjugis ame coatta novi dimittere collum, - Catullus. 
Gum veniens una, atque altera rurſusrbyems. 
NoGibus in longis avidum ſaturaſſet amorem. 


Of her fair Arms, the Amorous Ring to break, 
Which clung faſt to her new Spouſe's Neck, 
Ereof two Winters many a friendly Night 
Had ſated her Loves greedy Appetite. 


to requeſt him of Courteſie, to deliver up his 
Priſoner to her, as he accordingly did, the 
Gentlemen of France neyer denying any thin 
to Ladies. Does ſhe not ſeem to be an Arti 
here ? Conſtantine the Son of Heller, founded 
the Empire of Conftentinople, and ſo many Ages < 
after, Conſtantine the San of Heller pur an end 
toit. Sometimes ſhe is pleas'd to Emulate onr 
Miracles. Weare told, that King Claws Be- 
lieging why mn the Walls fgll down of 
themſelves by Divine- Favour. And Boucher 
has it from ſome Author, that King Robere 
having ſat down before a City, and being ſtole 
away from the Siege, to go keep the Feaſt of 
St. Aignan at Orleans; as he was in Devotion, 
at a Certain place of the Maſs, the Walls of 
the beleaguered City, without any manner of 
Vialence, fell down with a ſudden Ruine. 
But ſhe did quite contrary in our Alan War ; 
for Captain Renſe laying Siege to the City 
Verona, and having carried a Mine under a 
reat part of the WAll, the Mine being 
prung, the Wall was lifted from its baſe, bur 
dropt down again nevertheleſs, whole and 
entire, and ſoexactly upon its foundation, that 
rt PEO en 
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the Belieged ſuffer'd no Inconvenience by that 
Attempt.” Sometimes ſhe.plays.the Phyfician, 


Jaſon Pheres being given over by.the Phyfici- 
ans, by reaſon-of a. deſperate Impoſthumarion 
in his Breaſt, having a mind torid himſelf of 
his Pain, by Death at leaſt, ina Battel, threw 
himſelf defperately-into-the thickeſt of the E- 
nemy, -where he -was ſo fortunately wounded 
quite through the Body;;; that the Impoſthume 
brake, and he was perfectly cur'd. Djd ſhe not. 
alſo- excel the. painter” Prooperes in his Art ? 
Who having finiſh'd the” Pi&ture of a Dog 
quite tir'd, and out of breath, in all the other 


. parts excellently well to his own liking, but 


not being able to expreſs, as he would, the 
flaver and foam that ſhould come out of his 
Mouth, vext, and angry at his work, he took 


| his  Spunge, which by cleaning his Pencils, 


had imbib'd ſeveral: forts of Colours, and 
threw it in a rage againſt the Pifture,' with'an 
intent utterly to deface it; when Fortune 
gniding the Spunge to hit juſt upon the Month 
of the Dog, it there perform'd what all his Art 
was not able to do. Does ſhe not fomerimes 


 direCt our Counſels, and correCt them ?. 7/abe! 


Queen of Exgl/ard, being to Sail from Zeland 
into her own Kingdom, with: an Army, in fa- 
vour of her Son, againſt her Husband, had 
been loſt, had ſhe come into the Port ſhe in- 
tended, being there laid wait for by the Ene- 
my ; but fortune againft her will, threw her 
into another Haven, where ſhe Landed in fafe., 
ty. And he who throwing a Stone at a Dog 
hit, and killd , his Mother-in-Law, ha 
| | | Will 
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TeTopugTY fuGr xavdo burederas.;. = Arnaender. 
c il ————=Fy this fee, 

, Fortune does better alm than we. | 

| Fortune has more Judgment than we. ''-[ceres 


; had contracted with tw6"Sonldiers to Kill 75- 

: moleon, "at Arann itt Sicily. 'Theſe Villains 

j" took their time to*do'it, when he was ſſiſting 

| at a: Sacrifice; ' who thruſting into the Crowd; 

as they were'making ſigns to one another, that 

| nowWas a'fit tirne to do their buſineſs, in ſteps 
a'third, who with a Sword takes one of them 
fall drive”over the' Pate, lays him dead'upon 
the place, arid away he runs: Which the * 
other ſeeing, and” concluding” himſelf diſco- 
verd, and'loſt, he'runs to the Altar, and begs 
for Mercy, promiſing to diſcover the whole 
truth, * which as he was doing, and'laying open 
the whole Conſpiracy, behold the third Man, 
who being Apprehended, was, as a Murtherer 
thraſt and haPd by the People through the 
Preſs, towards Timoleon, and-other the moſt 
Eminent Perſons - of - the Aſſembly, before 
whom being brought, he Cry'd ont for Pardon, 
pleading, that he had juſtly Slain: his Fathers 
Murtherer; which he-alſo proving upon the 
place, by ſufficient Witneſſes, which his good 
Fortune very . opportunely ſupply'd him with» 
al, that'his Father was really KilPd in the Ciry | 
of the Leontins, by that" very Man on whoth he 4 
had taken his Revenge , he” was preferitly A- M&o old 

warded Ten Attick *: Mines, for having had the\j;,ne was 

good 75 Drach, 
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good Fortune, by deſigning to revenge the 


Death of his Father, to preſerve the Life of the 
common Father of Sicily. This Fortune int her 
Conduct, ſurpaſles all the Rules of Humane 
Prudence. But, to conclude,is there not adiret 
Application, of her Favour, Bounty and Piety, 
manifeſtly diſcover'd in this Attian? [gnatins the 
Father, and /gn4tias the Son, being proſcrib'd 
by the Trinmviry of Rome, reſolv'd upon this 
generous At of mutual kindneG, to fall by the 
hands of one another,, and by that to 
fruſtrate and defeat the Cruelty of the Iy- 
rants; and accordingly, with their Swords 
drawn, ran full drive upon one another,where 
Fortune ſo guided the points, that they made 
two equally Mortal Wounds, affording withal 
{o much Honour-to ſo brave a Friendihip, as 
to leave them juſt ſtrength enough ta draw 
out their Bloudy Swords, that they- might -haye 
liberty to embrace one another in this Dying 
Condition, with ſo cloſe and hearty an Ems 
brace, that the Executianers cut off both their 
Heads at once, leaving the Bodies ſtill faſt link'd 
together in this Noble Knot,and their Wounds 
joyn'd Month to Mouth, affeRtionately ſucking. 
in the laſt Bloud, and remainder of the Lives of 
one another. 


CHAP. XXXIV.. 
Of one Defef in one Government. 


Y Father, who fora Man, that had no 6- 

-ther advantages, than Experience only, 

and his own Natural Parts, — 
of 
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of a yery clear Judgment, has formerly tald me 
that he once had thoughts of endeavouring to 
introduce this Prattice ; that there might be 
in every City a certain place aſflign'd, to which, 
ſuch as ſtood in need of any thing might repair; 
and have their Buſineſs enter'd by an Officer 
appointed for that purpoſe z as for Example; I 
enquire for a Chapman to Buy my Pearls - I 
enquire for one that has Pearls to Sell : Such 
a one wants Company ta go to Paris, ſuch a 
one enquires for a Servant of ſuch a Quality, 
ſuch a one for a Maſter, ſuch a'one enquires for 
ſuch an Artificer, ſome for one thing, ſome for 


another,every one according to what he wants. 


And doubtleſs, theſe mutual Advertiſements 
wauld be of no. contemptible Advantage to the 
Publick Correſpondency and Intelligence : For 
there are evertnore Conditions thit hunt af- 
ter one another, and for want of know- 
ing one another occaſion, leaye Men in very 
reat, neceſlity. I have heard, to the great 
me of the Age we Live in, that in our very 
light, two. molt excellent Men for Learpings 
Dicd ſo Poor,that they. had ſcarce Bread to put 
10 their Mouths, Lilis Gregorins Giraldus in Itas 
ly, and Sebaſtianus Caſtalio in Germany : And 
do believe, there are a Thouſand Men 
would have invited them into their Families, 
with very advantageous Conditions, or bave 
relieyv'd them where they were, had they 
known their wants. The World is not fo ge- 
nerally Corrupted, but that I know a Man, 
that would heartily wiſh the Eſtate his Ance- 
Rors haye left him, might be employ'd, ſo long 
as 


The pro- 


jetofan 
Office of 


Enquir Ys 
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_ avir" ſhbll pleaſe Fortune to give him leave 
toenjoy it, to'ſecure rare 'and remarkable Per- 
ſons of any Kind, whom Misfortine ſometimes 
perſecutes.to the laſt degree, from the danger 
of Neceſlity; and at leaſt, place then in ſuck 
a condition, that they muſt be very hard to 
pleaſe, if they'were not contented. My Fa- 
ther in his Oeconomical Government, had this 
Order;(which I know how to commiend, but by 
no means imitate,) which was, that ' beſides 
the Day-book, or Memorial of the Houſhold 
Afﬀairs, where the ſmall Accounts, Payments 
and Disburſements, which do not require a 
Secretaries hand, were entred, and which: a 
Bayliff always had in Cuſtody z he Or- 
der'd him whom he kept to write for him; 
to keep a Paper Journal, and in it to 
ſet down all the remarkable Occurrences, 
and Day by Day the Memoirs of the 
Hiſtories of his Houſe : very pleaſant to look 
over, when time begins to wear things out of 
Memory, and very uſeful ſometimes to put us 
out of doubt, when ſuch a thing was begun, 
when ended, what courſes were debated on, 
what concluded ; our Voyages, Abſences, Mar- 
riages, and Deaths, the reception of good, of 
Ul news; the change of Principal- Servants, 
and the like, an Ancient Cuſtom, which l 
think it would not be amiſs for every one tore- 
vive 12 his own Houſe; and 1 find I did very 
fooliſhly in negleing the ſame. 


CHAP; 
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CHAP. XXXV. 


Of the Cuſtom of Wearing Cloaths. 


WV Haterer I ſhall fay upon this Subject, I 
am of neceſſity to finvade ſome of the 
boultds of Cuſtom, ſo careful has ſhe been to 
ſhut up all the Avenues. I was diſputing 
with my felF in this ſtiivering ſeaſon, whether 
the faſhion of going Naked in thoſe Nations 
lately diſcoverd,- is impggd upon them, by 
the hot temperature of the Air, as we ſay of 
the Afoors and Indians, or whether it be the 
Original faſhion of Mankind z Men of Under- 
ſtanding, foraſimiuch as all things under the * 
San, as the Holy Writ declares, are ſabjzCt to 
the ſame Laws, were wont in ſuch Confidera- 
tions as theſe, where we are to diſtinguiſh the 
Natural Laws from thoſe have been impos?d 
by Man's Invention, to have recourſe to the 
general Polity of the World, where there can 
be nothing Counterfeited. Now- all other 
Creatures being ſufficiently furniſh'd with all 
things neceMary for the ſupport of their being, 
it is not to be imagin'd, that we only ſhould 
be brought into the World in a defective and 
indigent Condition, and in- ſuch an eſtate as 

. cannot ſubſift without Foreign aſſiſtance 3 and 
therefore it is, that I believe, that as Plants, 
Trees, and Animals, and all things that have 
Life, are ſeen to be by Nature ſufficiently 

. Ctoath'd and Cover'd, to defend them from 
the Injuries of Weather ; 

OG A a Prg- 
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Lycret,l.4. Proptereaque fere res omnes, aut Corio ſunt, 


eAut ſeta,. aut conchis, ' aut callo, < 
7 . [tcl 4. 


Moreover all things, or with Skin, or Hair, 
Oc Shell, or Bark, or Calls Cloathed are. 


ſo werewe: But as thoſe who by Artificial 
Light put out, that of the Day, fo we by bor- 
rowed Forms and Faſhions have deſtroy'd our 
own. And *as plain enough. to, be ſeen, that 
is Cuſtom only Wc renders that impoſſi- 
ble, that otherwile1s nothing ſo; for of thofe 
Nations who have no manner of knowledpe of 
Cloathing, ſome are ſituated under. the ſame 
Temperature that we are, and. ſome in much 
Colder Climates, And: beſides, our moſt tender 
Barts are always. expos'd to, the 'Air, as the 
Eyes, Mouth, Noſe, and Ears; and.our Coun- 
try Labourers, like our Anceſtors in former. 
- times, go with their Breaſts and. Bellies open. 
Had. we. been Born, with a neceſlity upon us 
of wearing Petticoats and Breeches, there is 
no doubt, but Nature would haye. Fortified 
thoſe Parts ſhe intended ſhould be. expoſed to 
the Fury of the Seaſons, with a thicker Skin, 
as ſhe has done the Einger ends, andthe Soles 
of the Feet, And why ſhould this feem hard 
to believe ? I Obſerve much greater diſtance 
betwixt my Habit, and that of one of our 
Country Bores, than betwixt his, and a Man 
that has no other Covering, bug his Skin, How 
many Men, eſpecially. in Twrky, go Naked up- 
on the account of Deyotion ? 1 kaow not wo 
wou 
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would ask a Beggar, whom: he ſhould ſee in 
his Shirt in the depth of Winter, as Brisk 
and Frolick, as he who goes Muffled up to the 
Ears in Furs, -how he 1s able to endure to go 
ſo? Why Sir, he mighe Anſwer, you go 
with your Face bare, and I am all Face. The 


Italians have a Story of the Duke of Florence 


his Foo}, whom his Maſter AsﬆKing, How being 
ſo thin Clad, he was able to ſupport the Cold, 
when he - himſelf, warm wrapt as he - was ; 
was hardly able to do * ? Why, replyd 
the Fool, wſe my Receipt , to put on all 
your Cloaths you have at once, and you 
feel no more Cold, than 1, King, Moſſiniſſe to 
an extream.'Old Age, could never be preyail'd 
upon to go with his Head cover'd,, how Colg, 
Stormy, or Rainy, ſoeyer the Weather mi 
be : Which alſo is reported of the Emperour 
Severus. Herodotus tells us, that in the Battels 
fought betwixt the eAgyptians, and the Per- 
ſians, it was Obſery'd both by himſelf, and 0- 
thers, that of thoſe who were left Dead upon 
the place, the Heads of the eSgyptians were 
found to be without compariſon harder, than 
thoſe of the Perſians, by reaſon that the laſt 
had gone with their Heads always cover'd 
from their Infancy, firſt, with Biggins, and 
then with Turbans, and. the others always 
ſhay'd, and open. And King eAgeſlans ot- 
ſery'd to a decrepit Age, $0 wear always the 
ſame Cloaths in Winter, that he did in Sum- 
mer. | Ceſar, ſays Suetonins, March'd always at 
the Head of his Army, for the moſt part on 
foot, with his Head bare'; whether it was 
Aaz Rain, 
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Silius It. 
(1,6. 1. 


Rain , 'or Sunſhine, and as much is ſaid of 
Hannibal. 


| Tum vertice nudo,. 
E xcipere inſanos imbres, Clique ruinam. - 


Bare Head to March in $10w, and when it pours 
Whole CataraCts of cold gnwholſome ſhowers, 


A Venetian who has long Liy'd in Pegs, and 
is lately return'd from thence; writes, that 
the Men and Women of that Kingdom, though 
they cover all their other Parts, go always 
Barefoot, and Ride fo tov. And Plato does 
very earneſtly adviſe, for the health of the 
whole Body, to give the Head and the Feet 
ng. other Cloathing, than what Nature has 
beſtow?d. He whom the - Polacks have E. 
letted: for their King, ſince ours came thence, 
who is indeed one cf the greateſt Princes of 
this Age, never wears any Gloves, and for 
Winter, or whatever Weather can come, 
never wears other Cap abroad, than the 
fame he wears at home, - Whereas I cannot 
endure to go unbntton'd,- or unti'd; our 
Neighbouring Labourers would think them. 
ſelves in Chains, if they were ſo brac*d. Varro 
is of Opinion , that when it was Ordain'd, 
we ſhould be bare in the preſence of the Gods, 
and before the Magiſtrate, ir was rather fo Or- 
der*d, upon the ſcore of health, and to Invre 
us to the Injuries of Weather, than upon the 
account of Reverence, And ſince we -are 
now talking of Cold, and French-men us'd to 
wear variety of Colours, (got I my ſelf, for 

| ſeldom 
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ſeldom wear other than Black , or White, 
in Imitation of my Father, ) let us add another 
Story of Captain Martin du Bellay, who af- 
firms; that 1n the Voyage of Luxemburg, he 
ſaw ſo, great Froſts, that the Ammuaition 
Wine was cut with Hatchets, and Wedges ; 
was deliyer?d out to the Souldiers by Weight, 
and that they carried it away in Baskets : 


and Ovia, 

Nudagque conſiſtunt formam ſervantia tefte, Ovid. Trift. 
Vina, nec hauſta meri, ſed data frufta bibunt. # 3-£:12+ 
" — — — —- The Wine 


Stript of its Cask, retains the Figure ſtil), 
Nor do they Draughts, but Cruſts of Bacchus 
Og | ( (will. 


At the Mouth of; the Like eHeotis, the 
Frolts.are fo very ſharp, that in the very ſame 
place where Methridates his Lieutenant had 
Fought the Enemy dry-foot, and given them 
a notable Defeat, the Summer following he ob- 
tain'd over them a Famous Naval Victory. 
The Komaxs Fought at a very great diſadyan- 
tage, in the Engagement they had wich the 
Carthaginians near. Placentia, by reaſon, that 
they went on to Charge with their Blood 
fix'd, and their Limbs Numm'd with” Cold, 
whereas Hannibal had caus'd great Fires to be 
diſpers'd quite through his Camp to warm his 

- Souldiers, and Oil to be diſtributed amongſt 
them; to the end, that Anointing themſelves, 
they might render their Nerves more Supple 
and Active, and fortifie the Pores againlt the 

| Aaz . violence 
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violence of the Air, and Freezing Wind, that 
Rag'd in that Seaſon. The Retreat the Greeks 
made from Babylon into their own Country,is 
Famous, for the. Difficulties and Calamities 
they had to oyercome. Of which, this was 
one, that being Encounter'd in the Mountains 
of Armenia with a horrible Storm of Snow, 
they loſt all knowledge of the Country, and of 
the ways, and being driven up, were a Da 
and a Night withont Eating or Drinking, mof 
of their Cattel Died, many of chemfelr Star- 
v'd Dead, ſeveral ſtruck Blind with the dri- 
ving, and the glittering of the Snow, many of 
them Maim?d in their Fingers and Toes, and 
many Stiff and Motionleſs with the extremity 
of the Cold, who had yet their Underſtanding 
entire. Alexander ſaw a Nation, where they 
Bury the Fruit-Trees in Winter, to defend 
them from being deſtroy'd by the Froſt, and 
we alſo may fee the ſame. But concerning 
Cloaths, the King of Mexico changd four 
times a Day his Apparel, and neyer put them 
on more, employing thoſe he left offf in his 
continual Liberalities and Rewards, as alſo, 
neither Pot, Diſh, nor other Utenſil of his 
Te » or Table » Was <yer ſery'd in 
WICE, | 
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CHAP XXXVI , 
Of Cato the Toanger. 


Am not guilty of the Common Ertour, of 
_ 2 judging another by imy ſelf. 1 eaſily believe, 

that in anotfhets Humour, that is contrary to 
my own ; and though I find my felf engag'd 
to one certain Form , I Yo not oblige others 
to it, 4s many doz but believe and apprehend 
a Thouſand ways of Living, and contrary to 
moſt Men, more eaſily admit of Differences 
than Uniformity amongſt us. I as frankly, as 
any -one would have me, diſchatge a Man 
from my Humours and Principles, and conſider 
him according to his own particular . Model. 
Though I am not Continent my felf,. I never- 
theleſs ſincerely Love, and approve the Con- 
tinency of the Capuchins, and other Religious 
Orders, - and tiighly commend their way of 
Living, I inftauate my ſelf by imagination 
into their Place #nd Love, and Honour them 
the more, for being other than I am. 1 very 
much deſire, that we may be Cenſur*d every 
Man by himfelf,, and would not be drawn in- 
to the conſequence of common Examples. 
My Weaknels does nothing: alter the Eſteem 
I ought to have of the force and vigour of 


thoſe who deſerve it, Smit qui nihil ſnadent, Cicero de 
quam quid ſe imitars poſſe confidunt. There are ), 


who perſuade _— but what they believe they 
can iminate themſetves. Crawling upon the 
Aaq «+ Slime 
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Cicero Tul, 
i. 


Slime of the Earth, I do not for all that ceaſe 
to Obſerve. up in the Clouds the inimitable 
heighwof ſome- Heroick Souls ; *cis a great 
deal for me. to have my Judgment regular 
and right, if the effefts cannot be ſo, and to 
maintain this Soveraign -part at leaſt free 
from Corruption : tis ſomething to have 
my Will right and gaod,- where my Legs fail 
me. This Age wherein we Live, in our part 
of the World at leaſt, is grown ſo ſtupid, 
that not only Exerciſe, but the very Imagina- 
tion of Yertue is defeftive, and ſeems to be 
no other but College-Faſhion. 


Mm Virtutem verba putant, ut 
Lucum ligna : : NY 


F ' ( take: 
Words finely couch'd, thefe Men for Vertue' 
As if each Wood a Sacred Grove could 
| | ' * (make. 


Luce vereri deberent,etiam ſi percipere non poſſent. 
ich they ought to Reverence, though they cannot 
Comprehend. *Tis a Gew-gaw to hang in a Ca- 
binet, or at the end of the Tongue, as on the 
tip of the Ear, for Ornament only. There is 
no more Vertuous Agions exſtant, and thoſe 
Actions that carry a ſhew of Vertue, have yet 
nothing of its Eſſence z by reaſon, that Profir, 
Glory, Fear and Cuſtom, and other ſuch like 
foreign Cauſes, put us in the way to produce 
them. Our Juſtice ' alſo, Valour, and good - 


Offices, may then be. call'd ſo too, in re- 


ipect to others, and according to the face 


they 
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they appear with to-the Publick ; bur in the 
doer it can by no means be Vertue, -becauſe 
there is another end propogd, another mov- 
ing cauſe. Now vertue owns nothing to be 
hers, but -what is done by her ſelf, and for 
her ſelf alone. In that great Battel of Poridea, 


that the Greeks under the Command of Pau- 


ſanias obtain'd againſt Mardonius, and the 
Perſians, the Conquerours, according to their 
Cuitom, coming to divide amongſt them the 
Glory of the Exploit, they attributed to the 
Spartan Nation the Preheminence of Valous.,. 
in this Engagement, The Spartans, great 
Jadges of Vertue, when they came to deter- 
mine, ro what particular Man of their Na- 
tion the Hononr was due, of having the beſt 
Behay'd himſelf upon this occaſion, found 
that Ariſtodemus had of all others hazarded 
bis Perſon with the greateſt Bravery : but 
did not however allow him any Prize, or Re- 


ward; by reaſon that his Veriue had been 


Incited by a deſire, to clear his Reputation 
from the Reproach of his Miſcarri:zge at the 
Buſineſs of Thermypole, and with a deſire to 
Die Bravely,: to wipe off that former Blemiſh. 
Our Judgments are yet ſick, and Obey the 
Humour of our deprav'd Manners, I Obſerve 
moſt of the Wits of theſe Times pretend to 
Ingenuity, by endeavouring to flemiſh an4 to 
darken the Glory of the Braveſt and moſt 
Generous ACtions of formec Apes, putting 
one Vile Interpretation or another upon them, 
and forging and ſuppoſing vain Cauſes and 
Motives for theſe Noble things they did. 
Sy. . * = A 
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A mighty lubtilty indeed ” Give me the greateſt | 
and molt unblemiſh'd Aﬀtion that ever the T1 
D:iy beheld, and' I will contrive a Hundred | 

lzuſible Drifts and Ends to obſcure it : God 
nows, who ever will ſtretch them out to the 
full, what diverſity of Images our Internal 
Wills do ſuffer under; they do not fo Ma- 
"liciouſly play the Cenſurers, as they db it 
Ignorantly and Rudely in all their Detrafti- 
ons. The ſame pains and licence that others 
take to Blemiſh aad Beſpatter theſe Hluſtfious 
Names, 1 would willingly undergo to lend 
them a ſhoulder to raiſe them higher. Theſe | 
rare Images, and that are culld out by the 
conſent of the wiſeſt M-n of all Ages, for the 
Worlds Example, I ſhunld endeayour to Ho- 
nour anew, as far as my Invention wonld per- 
mit, in all the Circumſtances of favourable 
Interpretation. And we are to believe, that 
the force of our Invention is infinitely ſhort 
of their Meric. 'Tis the Duty of good Men 
to Pourtray Vertues as Beautiful as they can, 
and there would be no Indecency in the Cafe, 
ſhould onr Paſſion a little Tranſpott us in fa- 
vour of ſo Sacred a Form. Whart theſe Peo- 
ple do to the contrary, they either do out of 
Malice, or by the Vice of conkning their Be- 
lief to their own Capacity ; or, which I am 
more inclin'dsto think, for not having their 
hgh: ſtrong, - clear and'elevated enovgh, to 
conceive the ſplendour of Vertue in her Na- 
tive Purity : As Pluterch complains, that in 
his time ſome Attributed the cauſe of the 
Younger Ca:os Death, to his Fear of Ceſar, 
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at which he ſeems very Angry, and with good 


' reaſon : and by that a Man may gueſs how 


mach mores he would have ,been offended 
with thoſe, who have Attributed it to Ambi- 
tions Senceleſs People! -He would rather 
have perform'd a handſome, juſt and generous 
AXftion, and to have had Ignominy for his Re- 
ward, than for Glory, That Man was in 
truth a Patteen, that Nature choſe out to ſhew 
to what height Hamane Vertue and Conſtancy 
could-arciye : but I am not capable of hand- 
ling ſo Noble an Argument, and ſhall therefore 
only ſer Five Latin Poets together by the 
Ears, who has done beſt in the praiſe of Cato; 
and- incluſively for their own too, Now a 
Man well Read in Poetry,' will think the two 
firſt, in compariſon of the others, a little Flat 
and Languiſhing; the Third more Vigorous, 
but overthrown by the Extravagancy of his 
own force, He will then think, that there 
will be yet, room for one or two Gradations 
of Invention to come to the Fourth ; but 
coming to mount the pitch of thar, he will 
lift up his Hands for admiration ; the laſt, the 
firſt by ſome ſpace, ( but a ſpace that he will 
ſwear is not to be flld up by any Humane 
Wir, he will be aſtoniſh*d, he will not know 
where he is. ele are Wonders. We have 
more Poets, than Judges and Interpreters of 
Poetry. It is eaſier to Write an indifferent 
Poem, than to underſtand a good one. There 
is indeed a certain low and moderate ſort of 
Poetry, that a Man may well enough judge by 
certain Rules of Art; but the true, wag” 
+ z» " an 
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and divine Poeſie, is equally above all Rules 
and Reaſon, And whoever diſcerns the Beauty 
of ir, with the moſt aſſured and moſt ſteady 
ſight, ſces no more than' the quick refleCtion 
of a Flaſh of Lightning. This is a fort of 
Poelſie, that does not exerciſe, but raviſkes and 
oyerwhelms onr Judgment. The Fury that 
poſſeſſes him who is able to penetrate into it, 
wounds yet a Third Man by hearing. him re- 
peat it. Like a Load(tone, that not only at- 
tratts the Needle, but alfo intuſes into it the 
Vertue -to attract others, And it is more eyi- 
dently Eminent upon our Theatres, that the 
Sacred Inſpiration of the Muſes, having firſt 
ſtirr'd up the Poet to Anger, Sorrow, Hatred, 
and ont of himſelf, to whatever they will, 
dots moreover by the Poet poſſeſs the Attor, 
and by the Actor conſecutively all the SpeCta- 
tors. So much do our Paſſions hang and des 
pend upon one another. Poetry has ever had 


_ that power over me from a Child, to Tranſ- 


m_ and Tranſport me : But this quick re- 
entment that is Natural to me, has been ya. 
riouſly handled by variety of Forms, not ſo 
much higher and lower, ( for they were ever 
the higheſt of every kind, ) as differing in Co- 
Jour, Firſt, a Gay and Spritely Fluency, af- 
terwards a Lofty and Penetmting 'Subrilty ; 
and laſtly, a Mature and Conſtant Force. 
There Names will better expreſs ther ;' Ov;d, 
Lucan, Virgil, But our Poets are beginning 
their Career, 


Set . 
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es 
R, Sit Cato dum vivit fama vel Czlare Major. mMurtilib.s, 
6d —— —— Let Cato's Fame, ( Name. VE 


of W Whilſt he ſhall Live, Eclipſe great Ceſar's 
d Sdys one. | 


4 ——Et invittum devicta Morte Catonem. Manil, 
A — And Cato fell, 
- zath being overcome, ' invincible. 


Says the Second. And the Third ſpeakiog of * 
the Civil Wars betwixt Ceſar and Pompey, 


Viftrix cauſa Dis placuit, ſed /,fFa Catoni, Lacan, 1, r. 


—— — Heayen approves, 
The Conquering Cauſe, the Conquer'd Cato 


(loves: 
And the Fourth upon the Praiſes of Ce/ar, 
Et Cunita terrarum ſubjetta, in 
Preter atrocem animum Catonis. lib.2.0d.1. 


And Conquer'd all where e're his Eagle flew, 
But Cato's Mind, that nothing could ſabdue. 


And the Maſter of the Quire, after having ſet 
forth all the great Names of the greateſt Ro- 
mang, ends thus, 


His dantem jura Catonem. - _muidls. 
Great Cato giving Lays to all the reſt, 
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CHAP. XXXVIL 
That we Langh and Cry for the ſame thing. 


Hen we Read in Hiſtory, that Am7go- 
nus was 'yery much difſpleas'd with his 


Son, for preſenting him the Head of King 


Pyrrbyus his Enemy, but newly Shin, Figbting; 


. againſt him, and that ſeeing it, he wept : 


Petrarcha. 


That Rem: Duke of Lorraine alſo Lamented 
the Death'of Charles Duke of Burgundy, whom' | 
he had himſelf Defeated , and appear'd in 
Mourning at his Funeral: And that in the 
Battel of Awroy, (which Count Monefore ob- 
taimd over Charles de Blois, his Concurrenc for 
the Dutchy of Brittany, ) the Conquerour 
meeting the Dead Body of” his Enemy, was 
very much Afﬀicted at his Death, we muſt 
not preſently Cry our, 


Et coi auen che I animo ciaſcuna, 
Sus Paſſion ſotto el contrario manito, 
Ricopre, con la viſta hor'chiara, hor bruna. 


That every one, whether of Joy or Woe, 

The Paſſion of their Mind can'palliate ſo, 

As when moſt Griev'd, to ſhew a Conntnance 
| (. clear, 

And Melancholick when beſt pleavd © appear. 


When Pompey's Head was preſented to Ceſar, 
the Hiſtories tell us, that he turn'd away bis 
Face, as from a ſad and unpleaſing Object. 

"Y | There 
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There,had been ſo long an Latelligence and So- 
ciety betwixt them, .in the management of the 
Publick Afﬀairs, ſo great a Community of For- 
tunes, ſo many mutual Offices, and fo near an 
Alliance, that this Countenance of his ought 
not to ſuffer under any Miſinterpretation ; or 
to beſuſpected for either Falſe or Counterfeit, 
as this. other ſeems to believe : 


Tutumque putavit * Lucan, lib. 
Fam bonus eſſe ſocer, lacrymas non ſonte cadentesr, 9. 
Effudit, gemituſque expreſſit pebtore lato, 
 Nonaliter manifeſts putans abſcondere mentis 
G audia, quam Lacrymas. © 


| And now he ſaw 
*Twas ſafe to be a Pions Father-in-Law, 
He ſhed forced Tears, and' from a Joyful 
_ (Breaſt, 
Fetch'd Sighs and Groans, conceiving Tears 
( would beſt 


Conceal his inward Joy. 


For though it be true, that the greateſt part 
of our Actions, are no other than Vizor and 
Diſguiſe, .and yet may ſometimes be Real and 
True: -that, 


Heredss fietus ſab perſona riſus eſt; Aulus Gel- 


The Heirs diſſembled Tears behind the Skreen, FO 
Could one but peep, would Joyful ſmiles be 
(een. 


ſo is it, that in judging of theſe Accidents, 
we are to conſider how much our Souls are 
oft 


- 
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oft-times agitated with divers Paſſions. And 
as they ſay, that in our Bodies there is a Con- 
regation of divers Humours, of which, that 
is the Soyefaign, which according to' the 
Complexion we are of , is commonly moſt 
predominant in tvs: So, thongh the Soul 
have in it divers motions to give it Apita- 
tion; yet muſt there: of neceſſity be one to 
over-rule all the reſt, though not with ſo ne- 
ceſlary and abſolute a Dominion, but that 
through the Flexibility and inconſtancy of the 
Soul, . thoſe of leſs Authority, may upon oc- 
caſion, reaſſume their place, and make a little 
Sally in turn, Thence it is, that we fee not 
oniy Children, who Innocently Obey, and 
follow Nature, often Laugh and Cry at the 
fame _ : but not ane of us can boaſt, what 
Journey fſoever he may have 1n hand, that he 
has the moſt ſet his Heart upon, but when he 
comes to part with his Family and Friends, 
he will find ſomething that troubles him with- 
in; and though he refrain his Tears, yet he 
puts Foot Pch' Stirrap, with a Sad and Cloudy 
' Countenance, and what gentle Flame ſoever 
may have warm'd the Heart of Modeſt, and 
Well-Born Virgins, yet are- they fain to be 
forc'd from about their Mothefs Necks, to be 
put to Bed to-their Husbands, whatever this 
Boon Companion is pleagd to ſay : 


* Eftne novis nuptis odio Venks, anne parentum, 
Fruſtrantur falſis gandia lachrymulis, 
Ubertim Thalami quas intra limina ſundunt ? 
Non, ita me Divi, vera gemunt, juverint. 
Docs 


. 


. 
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Does the Fair Bridethe Sport ſo mainly Dread, 

That ſhe takes on ſo, when ſhe's put to Bed, 

Her Parents Joys t' allay with a ,— obe 
| (Lear; 


She does not Cry in Earneff, I dare Swear. 


Neither is it ſtrange to lament a perſon, whom 
.a man would by no means ſhould be alive: 
When I rattle my man, I do it with all the 
mettle I have; and load him with no feign'd, 

but downright real Curſes ; but the heat being 
over, if he ſhould ſtand in needof me, I ſhould 
be very ready todo him good - for I inſtantly 
turn the leaf. When I call him Calf and Cox- 
comb,l do not pretend to entail thoſe titles up- 
on him for ever; neither do I think I give my 
felf the lye in calling him an honeſt man pre- 
ſently after. Were it not the fign of a fool to 
talk-to ones ſelf, there would hardly be a day or 
hour wherein I might not be heard to grumble, 
and mutter-to my ſelf and againſt my ſelf;Tzrd 
51 the fqols teethand yet 1 do not thihk thatto be 
myCharaCter.W ho for ſeeing me one while cold, 
and preſently very Kind to my.Wife, believes 
the one or the other to be counterfeired, is an 

Aſs. Nero taking Iave of his Mother, whom 
he ſent to be drown'd, was nevertheleſs ſenſi 

ble of ſome emotion at this farewel, and was 

ſtruck with horror, and Pity. 'Tis faid, that 

the light of the Sun is not one continuous 

thing, but-that he darts new rays {© thick one 

vpon another,” that we cannot perceive the in- 

termifſion. | : 
Bb Lar- 


* 
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Lucret.l.g, Largus enim liqutdi fons luminis etherens Sol 
trrigat aſſidue calum candore-recenti, 
Smppetit atque novo confeſtim lumine lumen. 


For the zthereal Sun that ſhines ſo bright, 
Being a fountainlarge of liquid light, 
With freſh Rays ſprinkles ſtill the chearful Sky, 
And with new role the Tight does ſtill-fupply. 
Jot fo. the: Soul varioufly and ' interceptibly 
 darts'out her Paſfions.”.:Atrabarns ſurpriſing 
once his Nephew yYerxes, Chid: him for the 
fidden alteration of his Couhtendnce. As he 
was conſidering the immicafurable Greatneſs 
of liis Forces pafling over the Hellcſporit; forthe 
Cyccian Expedition: be was firft-feizd with a 
palpitatian:of Joy; 'to:fee fo many Milkons of 
Men under his Command; whiich alſo appeat'd 
in the gayery of his Eooks:: Bot his Thonghts. 
at; the ſame inſtant ſaggeſting' ts: hin; thar of 
fo many Lives, once in an Age at moſt, there 
would not be one; tefc,. he preſently Knit 'his 
Brows, and .grew:Szd, even to Fears. We 
have refoluterly purfa'd' the Revenge of an In- 
jury receiv'd;. and been fenſfible -of a fingular 
Contentment for the. Victory : But we ſhall 
Weep notwithſtariding : tis not for the Vito- 
ry, thoogh that we ſhall Weep : there'is 1u0- 
thing :abtet'd by tkar': bat the Sonl looks upon 
things with: another Eye, and repreſents them 
to rt: ſelf with another kind of Face ; for eve» 
ry thing has many- Faces, and ſeveral Aſpects. 
Rclations, old[Acquaintance, and Friendſhips, 
poſſeſs our Imaginations,. and make them _—_ 
" - w * F 
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der for the time : but. the Countertura is fo 
quick, that *tis gone in a Moment. 


Nil a Deo fieri celeri ratione videtur, 

Quam ſs mens fieri proponit, & inchoat ipſa.. 
| Ocius ergo animus quam res fe perciet ulla, 
Ante oculos quarum in promptn nutura videtur. 


No motions feem fo brisk, and = as thoſe 
The wotking mind does to be done propoſe. 
Which once propos d, her violent motions are 
' Swifter than any thing we know by far. 


And therefore, while we-would make one con- 
tinued thing of all this fucceſſion of paſſion, 
we deceive. our ſelves. When Timolcorn la- 
ments the murther he had committed upon. o 
mature, and generous deliberation, he does 
not lament the liberty reſtor'd to bis Country, 
he does not lament the Tyrant, but he laments 
his Brother: One partof his duty is perform'd, 
tet us give him leave to perform the other. 


_— —— 
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CHAP. XXXVIIE 
Of Solitude. 


| Bir us prztermit that old compariſon be- 
twixt the ative; and the ſolitary life, 
and as for the fine ſaying, with which Ambiti- 
on and Avarice palliate their vices, That we 
are not born far our ſelves, but for the publick , 
let us boldly appeal to thoſe who are moſt in- 
tereſte& in publick affairs, let themlay their 

Bb 2 hands 


——_—_ 


—— 
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Fuven, Sat, 


| hands npon their Hearts, and then ſay, whe- 


ther, on the contrary, they do not- rather a- 
ſpire to Titles and Offices, and that tumult of 
the World'to make their private advantage 
at the publick expence. But we need not 
ask them'the queſtion ; for the corrupt ways 
by which they arrive at the height to which 
their ambitions aſpire, does manifeſtly enough 
declare that their ends cannot. be very good. 
Let us then tell Ambition, that it is ſhe her 
ſelf who gives us a taſte of: Solitude ;- for what 
does ſhe ſo much ayoid as Society ? What does 
ſhe ſo much ſeek” as Elbow-room? A: man 
may do well, or ill every whiere : but if what 
Boas ſays be true, that the greateſt part is the 
worſe, or what the Preacher ſays, that there 
isnot one good-of:a thouſand - 


Rari quippe boni numero vix ſunt totidem quot 
Thebazum porte vel divitis oftia Nili. 


Becauſe the number of the Good's'as few 
As-Theber fair Gates ; or rich Nile months doth 


the contagion is very . dangerous in- the 
Crown, A man muſt either inlitate the vicious, 
or hate them: Both are dangerous, either to 
reſemble them, becauſe they are many, or to 
hate many, becauſe they are unreſembling. 
And Merchants that go to Sexare in the right 
when they are cantions' that thoſe who embark 
with them in the ſame bottom, be neither dif 
ſolite Blaſphemers,” nor vicious gtherways'; 
looking upon ſuch ſociety as unfortundte. - And 
Coll & © 4 therefore 


.* 
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il 

— 
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therefare it was, that Bias pleaſantly Gid to 
ſome, who being with him in adangerous ſtorm, 
implor'd the aſſiſtance of the Gods, Peace, 
ſpeak ſoftly, ſaid he, that they may not know you 
are here in my company: And of more Prefling 
exemple, Albuquerque Vice Roy in the Indies, 
for Emanuel. King of Portugal, in an extream 
peril of Shipwrack, took- a young Boy upon 
his Shoulders, for this only end, that in the 
Society of their common danger, his innocen- 
cy.might ſerve to protect him, and to recom- 
mend him to the Divine favour, that they 
might get ſafe to Shoar : 'Tis not that a Wiſe 
Man may not live every where content, either 
alone,or in the crowd of a Palace : Butf it be 
left to his own cheice,he will tell you, that he 
would fly the very ſight of the latter; he can 
endure it if need be; but if it be referred to 
him, he will chooſe the firſt. He cannot 
think himſelf ſufficiently rid of Vice, if be 
muſt yet contend with it in other Men : Cha- 
rondas Puniſht thoſe for ill Men, who were 
Convict of keeping of ill Company. There 
is nothing ſo Unſociable, and Sociable, as 
Man, the one by his Vice, the other by his Na- 
ture. And Antiſthenes in my opinion, did 
not give him a ſatisfatory Anſwer, who Re- 
proach'd him with frequenting ill Company, 
by ſaying, That the Phyſicians Liv'd well enough 
amongſt the Sick: for if they contribute to the 
health of the Sick, no doubt, but by the Con- 
tagion, continual ſight of, and familiarity 
with Diſeaſes, they muſt of neceflity impair 
their own. Now the end I] ſuppoſe is all one, 
| Bd 3 re 
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Hor, lib.t. 
Fpiſt, 11. 


to Live at more leiſure, and at greater eaſe: 


but Men do not elways-take the rigtht-way ; 


for they often think they 'have totally taken 
Jeave -of all Buſineſs, when they 'have only 
exchang'd ' one 'Emplayment for another. 
There 6s little 'teſs/trouble in Governing'a pri- 
vate 'Family, than'a'whole Kingdom : where- 
ever the Mind'is perplkex'd, it is in an entire 
diſorder, and Domeſtick Emloyments are not 
leſs troubleſome, for 'being leſs important. 
Moreover, 'for-having ſhak*d of the Court, and 
Publick Employments, we have not taken leave 
of the- principal Vexations of Life. hes 


wnn——_— Ratio,  priedentsia Cur as, 
Non locus effuſs late maris arbiter aufert. 


Reaſon and Prudence, our Afﬀections eaſe, 
Not remote Voyages, on unknown Seas. 


Our Ambition, our Avarice, Irreſolution, Fears, 
and Inordinate Deſires, do'not leave us when 
we forſake .our Native' Country : 


Et poſt equitem ſedet atra cura. 


And who does mount his horle to this, will find, 
He carries Black-brow'd Madam Care behind. 


She oft follows us even to Cloiſters, and+Philo- 
ſophical Schools; nor Defarts, nor Caves, Hair- 
ſhirts, nor Falts, can diſengage us from her : 


— Heret lateri lethalts arundo, 


The fatal Shaft ſticks to the wounded Side. 


One telling Sperares, that ſuch a one was | nq- 
MS thing 


belicuc jt, laid he,far be rook bimfelf along with him. 


. Quid. terxgs alipcalentes 
Sole mutamys ? patria quis exul 
Se quogue Pi ? | 
To.change our Native Soil, why ſhould we Run 
To ſeek out one warm'd by another Sun ? 
For yet; what Baniſh'd Man could ever find, 
When furtheſt ſent,” he lefr himſelf behind? 


If a Man do not :firſt diſcharge -both .himſelf, 
and his:Mind, -of the Burthen.with which he 
finds himſelf Qppreſsd, Motion will but make 
1. preſs the harder, and fit the heavier, as tae 
Lading of a Ship is of leſs Incumbrance , 
when faſt, and beftow?*d in a ſettled poſture ; 
you do a Sick Man more harm, than good, in 
removing him from place to place; you fix and 
eſtabliſh the Diſeaſe by motion, as Stoops 
dive deeper into the «Earth, 'by being moy'd 
ap and down in the place where they are de- 
fignd to ſtand. And therefore it is not enough 
to get remote from the Publick ; 'tis nor enough 
to ſhift the Soil only, a Man muff flie from the 
Popular, Diſpoſitions that have taken poſleſſion 
of his Soul, he muſt Sequeſter and raviſh hinqz- 
ſelf from himſelf. 


Rupi jam vincula, dicas. 


Cum fugit,' 4 collo trahitur pars longa catene, 
(Chain, 


'Thovw'lt ſay perhaps, that thou heaſt-broke the 


Why,ſo the, Dog has gnaw'd the Knot in *twain 
| Bb 4 . T hay 
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thing Improy'd .by ,bis Travels. 7 .very well | 


| Fr. lib. 2. 
Ode 16, 


| « | Perſon 
Nam luftata canis nadum arripit, attamen ills, Sat.'5+ 
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for. l. 1. 
Ep. 14. 


That td him there, but. as he flies, he feels 
The pond”rous Chain ſtilT rattling at his heels. 


We ſtill carry our Fetters along with us z *tis 
not an abſolite Liberty, we yet caſt back a 
kind Look upon what we have left behind us : : 
the Fancy is ſtill full of our old way of Living: 


—I\ifp purggtum oft pelBus, que prelia nobjs, 
Atque pericula tunc ingratis inſm ? 
Quante conſcindunt hominum cupidinis acres 
Sollicitum cure, quantique perinde timores ? 
Quidve ſuperbia, ſparcitia, ac petulantia quantas 
Efficiunt clages, qd luxs, def dieſque? Wy 


(ſtreight, 
Unleſs the Mind be Purg'd, what Conflicts 
And Dangers will it not infinuate ? 
The Luſtful Man, how many bitter Cares, 
Do gall, and fret, and then how many Fears ? 
What Horrid Miſchicfs, what Dire Sanghter 

00, 

Will not Pride, Luſt,. and Petulancy do? 
And what from Luxury can we expect, 
And Sloth ; but all the ill ill can effect ? 


The Mind it ſelf is the Diſeaſe, and cannot 
eſcape'from it ſelf;' - * 


In culpa eſt animus, qui ſe n02 effugit unquAm. 


Still in the Mind the Fault does lie, 
That never from i it ſelf can flie. © 


od therefare 1 is to be call'd home, and confin'd 


within | it ſelf; that is the true Solitude ,and that, 
may 
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may be enjoy?d even in Populous Cities , and 
the Courts'of Kings, though more commodi- 
ouſly a part. : : 

- Now fince we will attempt to Live alone, 
and to wave all manner off Converſation a* 
 mongſt Men, let us ſo Order it, that our 
Contentation may deperd wholly upon our 
ſelyes,and diſſolve all Obligations that Ally us to 
others : Let us obtain this from our ſelves that 
we may Live alone in good earneſt, and Live 
at our eaſe too. Srilpo having eſcap'd from the 
Fire that Conſum'd the City where he Liv'd, 
and where he had his Wife, Children, Goods, 
and all that ever he was Maſter of, deſtroy'd 
by the Flame; Demetrius Polorcetes ſeeing him 
in ſo great a Ruine of his Country,appear with 
ſo Serene -and Undiſturb'd a Countenance, 
ask*d him, If he had receiv'd no Loſs ? To 
which he made Anſwer, No; and that, thanks 
be to God, nothing was loſt of his ; which al- 
ſo was the meaning'of the Philoſopher An:i/he- 
2s, when he pleaſantly ſaid, That Men ſhould 
only farniſh themſelves with ſuch "things as 
would Swim, and might with the Owner eſcape 
the Storm; and certainly, 'a Wiſe Man never 
Joſes any thing, if he have himſelf. When the 
City of Nola was Ruin'd by the Barbars.mr, 
Paulinut, who was Biſhop of that place, ha- 
ving there loſt all he had, and himfelf a Priſo- 
ner; Pray'd after this manner, 0 Lord, defend 
me from keing ſenſible of this Loſs ; for thou lnow- 
et, they bave yet toucn'd nothing of that which is 
mine; The Riches that made him Rich, and 
the Goods that © made him Good, were {tif 
tO vW:;2.5:; 6.39% ST 2. KCpPT 
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' Fipline, without Words, without Effects. In 


kept entire, This .it is to make choice of 
Treaſures, that can ſecure themſelves from 
Plunder and Violence, and to hide them\ in 
ſuch a place, into which na one can enter, and 
that are..not to be hetray'd by any byt our 
ſelves. Wives, Children and Goods, maſt 
be had, and eſpecially Health, by him that 
can get it,; but we are not:;ſo.to ſet our .Hearts 
upon them, that our Happineſs myſt have its 
dependance upon any. of theſe ; we mult reſerve 
a Back-ſhop, a Withdrawing-Room, whally our 
own, and entirely free wherein.to ſettle our 
true Liberty, our principal Solitude and Re- 
treat. . And in this, we mult for the moſt 
part entertain ouy ſelves with our ſelves, and 
{o privately,that no'Knowledge, or Communi- 
cation, of any Exotick Concern, be admit- 
ted there, there..to Laugh andito Talk, as 
if without Wife, Children, Goods, Train,.or 
Attendance, to the end, that when it ſhall ſo 
fall out, that we muſt loſe any, or all-of theſe, 
it may be no new thing-to.be without them. 
We have a Mind pliable of itſelf, that wiil 
be Company, has ' wherewithal to attack, and 
to defend, to receive, and. to give : Let us nor 
then fear in this Solitude, to.Languilh under 
an uncomfortable Vacancy. | 


In ſolis ſis tibi tuwba locis. 


In Solitary places be 
Unto thy ſelf good Company. 


Vertue is ſatisfied with her ſelf, without, Diſ- 


our 
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our ordinery actions, there is -not one of a 
thouſand that concerns our ſelves: He that. 
thou ſeeſt Scambling up the Ruines of that 
Wall, Furionus, and Tranſporazcd, againſt 
whom To ' many Hargqubaxze Shot are levelPd ; 
and-that-other all over'Scars, Pale, and Faint- 
ing with Hunger, and yet reſoly'd rather to 
Die, than to open this Gate to Him, doſt 
thon think that -theſe Men are there 'upan 
their own account? No peradventure in the 
behalf-of one whom they never faw, and that 
never concerns -himſelf for their Pains, and 
Danger, but lies Wallowing the while jn 
Sloath, and Pleafure: This acher Slavering, 
Blear-eyed, Slovenly Fellow, that thou 'feeft 
come out of his Study after Midnight, doft 
thou think he has been Tumbling over 
Books, to Leam how to become a better 
Man, Wiſer, and more Content: No ſuch 
matter, he will there end his Days, but he 
will teach Poſterity.-the meaſure of Plaxtus 
his Verſes, and the Orthography of a Latin 
Word :-who is it that does not Voluntarily 
exchange'his Health, his Repoſe, and his yery 
Life for Reputation, and Glory ? The moſt 
Uſeleſs, Frivolous, and falfe Coin that paſ- 
ſes currant amongſt us : Our-own Death does 
not ſufficiently terrifie, and trouble us, let us 
moreover charge our ſelves, with thoſe of our 
Wives, Children, and Family : Our own af- 
fairs do not afford us anxiety enough, let us un- 
dertake thoſe of our Neighbours, and Friends, 


Till more to break our Erains, and torment 


VS. 


Va 
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Vah quemquamne hominem in animum gnſtituere aut 
' Parare, quod ſit charius, quam ipſe eft ſibi? 


Alas ? what mortal will be ſo unwiſe 
_ Any thing dearer, than himſelf to prize? 

Solitude ſeems to me to have the beſt pretence, 
in ſuch as have already employed their moſt 
aCtive and flouriſhing age in the World's ſer- 
vice; by the example of Thales. We have 
lived enough for others, let us at leaſt Live 
out the ſmall Remnant of Life for our Selves ; 
let us now call in our Thoughts, and Intenti- 
ons to our Selves, and to our own Eaſe, and 
Repoſe: *Tis no light thing to make a ſurg 
Retreat, it will be enough to do without mix- 
ing other Enterpriſes, and Deſigns, ſince God 
gives us leiſure to prepare for, and to order 
our remove, let us wake Ready, Truſs our 
Baggage, take leave betimes of the Company, 
- let us diſentangle our ſelvesfrom thoſe violent 
importunijties that engage us elſewhere, and 
ſeparate us from our Selves: We.mult break 
the Knotof our Obligations,how ſtrong ſoever, 
and hereafter Love this, or that; but-eſpouſe 
nothing, but our Selves: That is to ſay , 
Jet the remainder be our own, bat nat ſo joyn'd 
and ſo cloſe, as nat to be forc'd away with- 
out ſlaying us, of tearing part of the whole 
piece, The greateſt thing in the World is for 
a Man to know that he is his own: 'Tis*time 
to wean our Selves from Society, when we can 
no more add any thing to it; and who is not in 
a Condition to Lend, muſt forbid himſelf to 
Borrow. Our Forces begin to fail us and are cf 
TY 4k 
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no more vſe for Foreign Offices; let us call 
them in, and Lock them up at Home ; Hethat 
can within himſelf caſt off, and Disband the 
Offices of fo many Friendſhips, and that tu- 
mulrof Converſation he has contracted in the 
bufie World, let him do it: In this decay of 
nature, which renders him Uſeleſs, Burthen- 
ſome, and importunate to others, let him 
have a care of being uſeleſs, Burthenſome, and 
Importunate to himſelf: Let him Sooth, and 
Careſs himſelf, and above all things be ſure to 
Govern himſelf with Reverence to his Reaſon, 
and Conſcience to that Degree, as to be 
aſham'd to make a falſe Step in their Preſence. 
Rarum eft enim, ut ſatis ſe quiſque vereatur. py, 
For *tis rarely ſeen that Men bave Reſpett, and ; 
Reverence enough for themſelves. Socrates fays, 
that Boys are to cauſe themſelyes to be in- 
ſruted, Men to Exerciſe themſelves in well 
doing, and Old Men to. retire from all Civil, 
and Military employments, living at their own 
Diſcretion, without the Obligation to any - 
certain Office. There are ſome Complexions 
more proper for theſe Precepts of Retirement, 
than others, ſuch as are of a Soft and Faint ap- 
prehenſion, and of atender Will, and Aﬀecti- 
on, as am, will ſooner encline to this Advice, 
than ACtive and Buſie Souls ; which embrace 
all; engage in all, and are Hot upon every 
thing, who offer, preſent, and give _— 
up to every occaſion. We are to ſerve our 
felves with theſe accidental-and extraneous 
things; ſo far as they are pleaſant to us, but 
by no means to lay our principal 4 
there. 
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there. This is no: true one, neither Nature, 
nor Reaſon, can allow it fo to be, and why 
therefore ſhould we contrary to their Laws, 
enſlave our own contentment, by giving it 1n- 
to the power of another: To: anticipate alſo 
the accidents of Fortune, and, to deprive our 
ſelves. of thofe things we have in our own 
power, as ſeveral have done upon the account 
of Devotion, and ſome. Philoſopbers by dif- 
courſe; to ſerve a Mans ſelf, to- lie hard, to 
pat out our own Eyes, throw Wealth into the 
River, ' and to ſeek ont Grief, (the ane by the 
uneaſineſs, and miſery of this Lite, to pretend 
to bliſs in another ; the other by lying them- 
ſelves low to avoid\the Danger of falling) are 
atts of an exceſſive Nature, The Stouteſt, and 
moſt obſtinate Natures, render even their 
moſt abſtruſe retirements Glorious, and Ex< 


emplary. 


—t ta, & paroula laudo, 

Cum res deficiunt, ſatis inter vilia fortis : 
Verum ubi quid-melius contigit, & unitius idem 
Hos fapere, & ſolos aio bene vivere, quorum 
Conſpicuur nitidjs fundata pecunia villis. 


Where plenty fails, 
A ſecnre comperency I like well, 
And love the Man diſafter cannot quell - 
But when good Fortune with a liberal hand 
Her gifts beſtows; thoſe Men I underſtand 
Alone happy to live, and to be Wiſe, 
Whoſe Money does in neat built Villa's riſe. 


A great deal leſs would ferve my turn well e- 
Op novgh, 


— 
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nough. ?Tis enongh for me under Fortunes 
favour to prepare my ſelf for her Diſgrace, and 
being at my caſe to repreſent to my ſelf, as far 
as my imagination can Stretch, the HI to 
come; as we do at-Juſts, and Tiltings, where 
we counterfeit War in the greateſt Calm of 
Peace. I do not think Arceſilaus the Philoſo- 
| pou the leſs Temperate, and Reform?d, for 
nowing that he made uſe of Gold, and Silyer 
Veſſels, when the condition of his Fortune al- 
low'd him ſo to do - But have a better Opinion 
of him, than if he had deni'd himſelf what he 
vs'd with Liberality, and Moderation. I ſee 
the utmoſt Limits of Natural neceſſity, and 
conſidering a Poor Man Begging at my Door, 
ofc-times more Jocund, and more Healthy 
than I my ſelfam, I put my ſelf into his place, 
and attempt to dreſs my Mind after his Mode 
and running in like manner over other ex4m- 
ples, though I fanſte Death, Poverty, Con- 
tempt, and Sickneſs treading on my Heels, 
eaſily reſolve not to be affrighted, foraſmuch 
as a leſs than I takes them with ſo much Patt- 
ence, and am not willing to believe that a leſs 
underſtanding can do more than a greater z 
or that the effets of precept cannot arrive to 
as great a height, as thoſe of Cuſtom: And 
knowing of how uncertain duration theſe acci- 
dental conveniences are, I never forget, in the 
height of all my enjoyments, to make it my 
chiefeſt Prayer to Almighty God, that he will 
pleaſe to render me content with my ſelf ; and 
the. Condition wherein I am. I ſee feveral 
Young Men very Gay, and Frolick; who ne- 
yy Ver- 
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Hr. Ep.t. 


Hor Ep.12. 


vertheleſs keep a Maſs of Pills in their Trunck 
at home, to take when the Rheum fhall fall; 
which they fear ſo much the leſs, becauſe they 
think they have Remedy at hand: Every one 
ſhould do the fame, and moreover if they find 
themfelves ſubject to ſome more violent Diſ- 
eaſe; ſhould furniſh themſelves with ſuch Me- 
dicines as may Numb and Stupifie the part : 
The employment a Man ſhould chooſe tor a 
Sedentary Life, ought neither to be a Labori- 
ons, nor an unplealing one, otherwiſe *tis to 
no purpoſe at all to be retir'd, and this de- 
pends upon every ones liking, and humour z 
mine has no manner of complacency for Hus- 
bandry, and ſach as Love it, ouglit to apply 
themſelves to-it with Moderation, 


Conantiir ſibi res; non ſe ſubmittere rebus. 


A Man ſhould to himſelf his Buſineſs fit, 
Bat ſhanld not co Afﬀairs himſelf ſubmit, 


Husbandry is otherwiſe a very Servile Employ- 
ment, as Saluſt tells us ; though fome parts of 
It are more excuſable than the relt,as the Care of 
Gardens, whiclt Zenophorn attributes to Cyrgs 
and 54 mean may be found out betwixt Sordid 
and Homely Aﬀection, ſo full of perpetual 
Solitude, which is ſeen in Men who make it 
their entire Buſineſs and Study, and that ſtu- 
pid and extream Negligence, letting all things 
go at Random, we lee in others. 


— Democritt pecus edit agellos, 
Cult aque,dim peregre eft animns ſine corpore vile, 
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Democritus his Catttel f polls his Corn, 
Whilſt he from thence on Fancy*s Wings is 
| (born. 


But let us hear what Advice the Younger Pl;- 


ny gives his Friend * Cornelius Rufus, upon the * Caninius 
| Subject of Solitude; I adviſe the, in the plen- Afi. = 


tiful Retirement wherein thou art, to leave 
to thy Hinds, and inferiout Servants, the 
Care of thy Hnsbandry, and ts addi@t thy ſelf 


to the Study of Letters, to extraCt from thence 


ſomething that may be entirely and abſolute- 

ly thine own. By which, he means Reputati- 

on ; like Cicero, who ſays, that he wonld em- 

ploy his Solitude and Retirement, feom Pub- 

* lick Aﬀairs, 'to acquire by his Writings an Im- 
mortal Life. ' F 


—— U/que adeo ne | Per, Satt1, 


Scire tuum mil eſt, nift te ſcire hoc ſciat alter? 


Is all thy Learning nothing, unleſs'thou, 
That thou art Knowing,make all others know ? 


It appears to be reafon, when a Man talks of 
Retiring from the World, that he ſhould 
look quite out of himſelf. Theſe do ir but 
by halres. They deſign well enough for 
themſelves, *tis true, when they ſhall be no 
more-in it; bat ſtil they pretend to extract 
the fruits of that Deſign from the World, 
when abſented from it, by a Ridiculous Con- 
tradiction. The Imagination of thoſe who 
ſeek Solitude,. upon the account of De- 
yotion, filling. their Hopes with certainty of 
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Divine Promiſes in the other Life, is much 
more rationally founded. They propoſe to 
themſelves Gods an infinite Obje&t in Goodneſs 
and Power. The Soul has there wherewithal, 
at full liberty, to ſatiate her Deſires. AﬀiCti- 
ons and Sufferings turn ta their advantage,be- 
ing undergone for the acquiſition of an eternal - 
Health , and everlaſting Jays... Death is to 
be wilhd and ang for, where it is: the paſ- 
ſage to ſo perfect a Conduion; And the 
Tartneſs of theſe ſevere Rules they impoſe up- 
on themſelves, is immediately taken win 
Cuſtom, and all their Carnal Appetites d 
and ſubdu'd, by refuſing to humour and feed 
them ; they being only ſupperted by uſe agd 
exercile. This -lole end therefore, :of ano- 
ther happy and immortal Life, is that which 
really merits, that we ſhould abandon the Plea- 
ſures and conveniences of this. And who can 
really ' and conftantly enflame his Soul with 
the Ardour of this Liyely Faith and Hope, 
does erett for himſelf in tbrs Solicude, a more 
Voltptuons and Deticious Life, than any 0- 
ther ſort of- Living whatever. , Neither the 
end then, nor the meangof. this Advice, of Pliny 
pleaſes me, for we often fall out of the Fry- 
ing-pan into the Fire, This Book Employ- 
ment is as painfnl as any other, and as great: 
an Enemy to Health, which ought to be the 
friſt thing in every Man's proſpet; neither 
onght a Man to be allur'd with the pleaſure of 
?r, which is the ſame that deſtroys the Wary, 
Avaritiovs, Voluptuous and Ambitions Men. 
the Wile give us Caution enough, to beware 

: the 
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the Treachery of our Deſires, and to diſtin- 
guiſh true and entire Pleaſures, from ſach as 
are mix'd and <omplicated with greater Pain. 
For the greatcſt part of. Pleaſures, (ſay they,) 
Wheedle and Careſs, only to ſtrangle us, like 
thoſe Thieves the Egyptians calPd Phibfte ; and 
H the Head-Ach ſhould come fore Drunken- 
neſs, we ſhould have a care of Drinking too 
mach { but Pleaſure to. deceive us,Marches be- 
fore, ahd conceals her Train. Books are 
pleaſant, but if by being over Stndious, we 
1mpair our Health, and ſpoil our good Hu- 
mour, two of the beſt pieces we hare, let us 
Five it over ; for I for my part am otie of 
thoſe who think, that no Fruit deriv'd front 
them, can recompence ſo great a Loſs. As 
Men who feel themſelves weakned by a long 
Series of Indiſpoſition, give theinſelves vp at- 
taſt to the Mercy of Medicine, and ſubmit to 
certaiti Kutes of Living, which they are for 
the future never to Tranſerefs; fo he who 
Retires, weary of, and diſguſted, with the 
common way of Living, ought to Model this 
new One. he enters into, by the Rules of Rea- 
ſon, and to Inſtiture and Eſtabliſh it by Pre- 
meditation, and after the beſt Merhod he can 
coatrive. He ought to have taken leave of all 
forts of Labour, what advantage ſoever he 
may propofe to himſelf by it, and fraceenly to 
have ſhaken off all thofe Paſſions which difturb 


the Tranquility of Body and Soul, and then 
chooſe the Way that beſt fuits with his ow: 
Hamour : | 
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Propert.lib, — Onnſquiſque ſua noverit ire via. 


I Every one beſt doth know, 
In his own Way to go. 


In Menagery, Study, Hunting, and all other 
Exerciſes, Men are to proceed to the utmoſt 
limits of Pleaſure, but muſt take heed of en- 
gaging further, where Solitude and Trouble 
begin to mix. We are to reſerye ſo much 
Employment only, as is neceſlary to keep us 
in Breath, *and to defend us from the Inconve- 
niences, that the other Extream, of a Dull and 
Stupid Lazineſs brings along with it. . There 
are ſome Steril , Knotty Sciences, and chiefly 
Hammer'd out for the. Crowd; let. ſuch be 
left to them who are Engag'd in the Publick 
Service : I for my part care for no other 
Books, but either ſuch, as are pleaſant and ea- 
fie, to delight me, or thoſe, that comfort and 
—_ me, how. to Regulate my. Life and 
Death. 


- Hww.Ep.44 Tacitum ſyluas inter reptare ſalubres, 
"Bia 4  Curantem quidquid dignum ſapiente bonoque eſt. 


Silently Meditating in the Groves, 
What beſt, a Wiſe and Honeſt Man behoves. 


Wiſer men propoſe to themſelves. a Repoſe 
' wholy Spiritual, as having great force and 
vigour of Mind ; but for me, who have a very 
ordinary Soul,l find it very neceſſary, to ſup- 
port my ſelf with Bodily Conveniences; and 
Age having of late depriv'd me of thoſe _ 
ures 
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ſares that were moſt acceptable to me; I in- 
ſtrut and: whet' my Appetite to thoſe that re- 
main, and are more ſuit2ble to this other ſea- 
ſon. . We ought to hold with all our force, 
both of Hands and Teeth, the uſe of the Plea- 
ſures of+ Eife, that our Years, one after ano- 
ther, ſnatch away from us. 


Carpamus dulcia, noſtrum eft 


7 
Quod vivis, cinis, & manes, & fabula fies, 


Let us enjoy Life's Sweets, for ſhortly we, ; 
Aſhes, Pale Ghoſts, and Fables, all ſhall be, 


Now. as to the End, that Pliny and Cicero pro- 
poſe to us, of- Glory ;:'tis - infinitely wide of : 
my account ; for Ambition, is -of all other, 
the moſt -contrary Humour to Solitude; -and 
Glory and -Repoſe are fo inconſiſtent, that 
they .cannot poſſibly Inhabit in one and the 
ſame place; and for ſo much as I underſtand, 
thoſe have only their Arms and Legs diſfingag'd 
from the Crowd, their Mind and Intention re- 
main engag'd behind more than eyer. 


Tur vetule auriculis aliens colligis eſcas ? | Perſeus, 


Doſt thou, Qld Dotard, at theſe Years, 
Gather fine Tales for others Ears ? | 


They are only Retir'd to take a better 
Leap, and by a ſtronger Motior, to give a 
brisker Charge into the: Crowd, Will you 
ſee how they ſhoot ſhort ? Let us put into the 
Counterpoiſe the Advice of two'Philoſophers, 
of two very different Sedts, Writing, the 
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ane to 1domeneus, the other ta Zucilius, their 


Friends, to Retire into Solitude from World. 
ly Honours, and the Adminiſtration of Pub- 
lick Aﬀairs. You have, ſay they, hitherto 
Liv'd Swimming and Floating, come now, 
and Die ina the Harbour : Yau have given 
the firſt part of your Life te the Light, give 


what remains to the Shade. Ir 'is. 1mpoſlible 


to give oyer Buſineſs, if you do not ailo quit 
the Fruit, and therefore diſengage your ſel- 
ves from all the Concerns of Name and Glary. 
'Tis to be fear?'d, the Luſtre of your former 
AQtions will give yon but too much Light, 
and follow you into your moſt private, and 
moſt obſcure Retreat : (Quit with other Plea, 
ſyxces, that which proceeds from the Appro- 
dation of andther :- - And as to your Know- 
ledge and Parts, never conegrn your ſelves, 


" they will not Jofe theic effe&t, if your ſelves 


he ever the hetter for them. Remember bim, 
who being ask'd, why he took fo much Pains 
in, an Art, that could come to the Know 

of but few. Perfons f A few are enough for 
me, reply*d he, I have gnough of one, I bave 


i enough of never a one. He faid true, you, 


.-and a Companion, are 'Thearre enough. to one 


another, or you. to. your ſelf. Let vs. be to 
you the whole People, and the whole People 
t9 you but one.;. "Tian unworthy Ambition, 
to. think tq derive Glory from # Man's Sloath 
and Privacy: You are:to do like the Beaſts 
of Chace, - who put ut che: Frack at the er- 
Lrance jnto their Den. You are no mote to 
concern your felf, how the World talks cf 
| | | you, 
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ou, but how you are to talk to your {elf : 

etire youre {elf jt your ſelf, bur firſt pre- 
pare your ſelf there to receive your ſelf: It 
were a fally to -truſt your ſelf in your own 
Hands, if you cannot Govern your ſelf, a Man 
may as well miſcarry alone, as in Company, 
till you have rendred your ſelf as ſuch, as be- 
fore whom you dare - not Trip, aad till you 
have a Baſhfolneſs and 'Reſpe@ for your elf, 


Preſent continually to your Imagination, Caro, 
Phocio and eAntiftides, in whoſe preſence, the 
Fools themfelves will hide their Faults; and 
make them Controulers- of all your [ntentions. 
Should they teviate from Vertue, your Reſpect 


' to then will again fer you right, they will 


keep you in the way of being Contenged wich 
your ſelf, -to Borrow nothing of any other 
bur your ſelf; to reſtrain and fx- your Soul 
in certain and limited Thoughts, whereio ſhe 
may -pleaſe her felf, and having underſtocd the 
true and real Goods, which Men the more en- 
joy, the more they underſtand, to reſt ſatisfied, 
without deſire of prolongation of Life or Mem- 
mory.. This is the Precept of the True and 
Natural Philoſophy, not of a Boaſting and 
Pcating Philoſophy, ſuch as that of che two 
former, ;CIGA 
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Obſrroantar ſpecies honeſt s animo, | Let juſt and Cicero Tiſe: 
honeſt things' be ftill Repreſented to: the Mind, NY 1,2, 
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. A Conſideration upon Cicero.  -i*- 

Ne Word more: by-way. of Compariſcn, 
| betwixt 'theſe-two;- Fhere- are to be 
gather*d out of: the. Writings of Cicero, and 
this Younger Pliny, :(but-little in my 'opipion, 
reſembling, his Uncle in: bis Huniour, ) infinite 
Teſtimonies.of a.beyond meaſure, Ambitious 
Nature; / and: amongſt otters, i this for |one, 
that they both, -in_ the fight of all.the World, - 
ſolicite the Hiſtorians 'of their time, not to 
forget them in their Meſmoirs; and Fortune, 
as If in ſpite,. has made the Vacancy of thoſe 
Requeſts Live upen Record down: to this :Age 
of ours, when ſhe has long ſince Damn'd- the 
Hiſtories themſelyes: to Oblivion. But this 
exceeds all meanneſs of. Spirit in Perſpns 
of ſuch Quality, as they were, tothink to de- 
rive any great and liviog Renown from Ba- 
bling and Prating.z even to. the: Publiſhing .of 
their private Letters to their Friends, and fo 
with:}, that thopgh ſome of them were never 


 ſent,- the opportunity being loſt, [they never, 


theleſs expoſe'them to the light, with this 
worthy excuſe, that they were” hereafter un 
will nz to loſe their Labours, and have their 
Lucubrations thrown away, Was it not very 
well becoming two Conſuls of Rome, Soveraign 
Magiſtrates of the Republick that Command- 


. edthe World, to ſpend their time in contri- 


ving Quaiat and Elegant Miſſives, thence ro 
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gain the Reputation of being Criticks, in their 
own Mother Tongues: \- What. could a pitiful 
School-maſter have: done worſe, whoſe trade 
it was'to get his Living ? It the As of Zeno- 
phon, and Ceſar, | had not far enough” tran- 
ſcended their Eloquence, I ſcarce believe they 


would ever have:taken the pains to.have writ © 


them, |: They made 1t their buſineſs to recom- 
mend not: their : Speaking, | but their doing. 
And could the perfection of eloquence have 
added-:any luftre-proportionable to the.merit 
of a great Perſon, certainly Scipzo, and: Lelins, 
had never reſigned the honour of their Comer 
dies, with all the luxuriances,and delicacies of 
the Latine Tongue, to an African Slave ;, for 
that, that work was theirs, the Beauty and 
Excellency bf it do ſufficiently declare ; beſides, 
Terence himſelf confeſſes as much, and I ſhould 
take it.ill-from any one, that would: diſpoſleſs 
me of that belief. *'Tis a kind of injurious 
Mockery, .and Offence, to extol a Man for 
Qualities, misbecoming his Merit, and Con- 
dition , though otherwiſe commendable in 


themſelves, buc: ſuch as ought not however to - 
be hjs chiefeſt Talent; As if a Man ſhould - 


commend a King, for being a good Painter, 
a good Architect, a good Marks-man, or a 
- good Runner at the Ring; commendations 
that add no Honour, urcleſs mentioned altoge- 
ther, and in the train of thoſe that are. more 
properly applicable go him, namely, his Juitice, 
and the Science of governing, and condutting 
his People both in Peace, and War, At this 
rate agriculture was an Honour to Cyras, and 
WEE” Mr Eloquence, 

\ L 
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Eloquence, andthe knowledge of good Letters 
to Charlemaipne, | have in my time 'known 
fome, - who by that Knack: of Writing, have 
got both their Titles, | and 'Fortune, 'difown 
their Apprenticeage, /purpoſely corrupt their 
Stile, and. affect Igoaranco in ſo; vulgar a 
qualiry- (which alfo our Nation obſerves, to 
be rarely ſeen in very intelligence hands): to 
ſeek 'a reputation . by better -quidities. | De- 
moſthenes his Companions .in/ tne. Embally to 
Philip, extolling that Prince: for Handſome, 

ent, and a Stout Drinker, Demoſthenes 

reply'd, that thoſe were. jcom ions 

- more proper for a Woman, an Advocate, or 
a Spunge, than for a King, + 


Horm. | Imperet bellante prior jacentem 
Carm, ' Lents zn boſtem. 


Firſt let his Empire from his valour flow, 
And then, by mercy on a proſtrate foe. 


/?Tis not his profeſſion to, know either how 
to Huat, or to Dance well. 


Virs, Zin, Orabunt cauſas alis, celique meatus . 
L 6. ; Deſcribent radio, & fulgemtia' fydera dicent, 
| Hic regere 1mperio populos- ſciat. - 


Let others plead at the litigious Bar, 
Deſcribe the Sphears, point out - each twink- 


| (ling Star 
Let this Man rule, a greater art by ay ; 


Plutarch (1ys moreover, ' that ta appear ſo ex- 
ccllent in thefe ]-fs neceſſary Qualities, is to 
produce Wicncſs againſt a Mans felf, that he 
| has 
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has ſpent his time, and apply*d his Stndy 4P, 
wah avg to have dies PT otoy'd in the 
acquiſition of more neceſſary, and more uſcfal 
things, ſb that Philip King of <FHacedon, ba- 
ving heard that Great Merander his Son, Sin 
once at a Feaft to' the Wonder, and Envy © 
the beſt Muſicians there : Art not thou aſhan'd 
faid he to him, to Sing ſo well ? And to the 
fame Philip a Muſician, with whom he was dif- 
puting about fome things concerning his Art : 
Heay'n forbid ! Sir, faid he, rhat great a 
misfortune ſhould ever befal yow, as to undrfiand 
theſe things better than I. A King ſhould be 
able to anſwer as Iphicrates did the Orator, 
whe preſt upon him in his invettive after this 
manner: And what art thov, that thou 
bray?ſt it at this rate? Art thou a Man ar 
Arms, art thou an Archer, art thou a Pike ? 
E am none of all this; but F know how to 
Command all thefe. And A4rt:tbenes took it 
for an argument of little Valour, in 1fmenas, 
that he was commended for Playing excellently 
well upon a Flute, I know very well, thar 
when I hear'any one infiſt upon the Language 
of Eſſays, 1 had rather a great deal he would 
fay gay 'Tis not 10 much to elevate the 
Stile as to depreſs the Sence, and ſo much the 
more offenſively, as they do it Diſgracefully, 
and out of the Way. I am munch deceived if 
many other Eſayifts, deliver more wotrh no- 
ting as to the matter, and how well, or ill 
ſoever, if any other Writer has ſtrewed them 
either much more Material, or thicker upon 
his Paper than my ſelf, To bring the more 
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io, 1 oply Muſter up the, Heads, ; ſhould 1 an- 
nex the ſequel, I ſhould ſtrangely Multiply-this 
Volume.: And how many Stories haye I Scat. 
tered. up and down, ; in this-Book, that I.only 
touch upon, which. ſhould-any one more cu» 


* riouſly ſearch into, they would find matter e- 


X 


Stories, nor my. allegations do always 
ſerve figwply for-Example, Authority, or Or- 
nament, I do not only regard them forthe; uſe 
I make of them : They carry} ſometimes be- 
ſides what [apply them to, the ſeed of a more 
Rich, and: a Bolder matter, and ſometimes 
collaterally a more. delicate Sound both rome 
my. ſelf, who will expreſs no more in this 
Place, and to others who ſal happen to be 
of my Ear. 

But returning to the ſpeaking vertue ;. I 
find no great choice betwixt, not knowing 
to ſpeak any thing but very 1ll, and not know- 
ing to ſpeak any thing but, very well. Zou 
eft ornamentum wirite concinnitas, Neatneſs of 
Stile, is no Manly Ornament, _ The Sages t«ll 
us, that as to what concerns Kygowlelge, 
there is nothing but Philoſophy ; and to what 
concerns effects, nothing but vertue, that is 
generally proper to all Degrees, and to. all 
orders, There is ſomething like this in theſe 
two other Philoſophers, for they alſo promiſe 
Eteruity, to the Letters they Write to their 
Friends z but ?ris after another manner, and 
by accommodating themſelves, for a good end, 
to the vanity of another ; for they Write to 
taem, That if the concern. of making themſel, 

: ve 


nengh to produce infinite Eſlays :, -- Neither 
tho 
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ves known to future Ages, and the Thirſt of 
Glory, do. yet detain them in the management 
of publick affairs, 'and make them: fear' the 
Solitude, and retirement to which they would 
perſuade them ; let them never trouble them- 
ſelves more about it, foraſmuch as they ſhall 
have Credit. enongh with poſterity to aſſure 
them, that- were there nothing elſe but the 
very Letters thus Writ' to them, thoſe Let- 
ters will render their names'as. known, and 
famous, as their own publick actions themſel- 
ves could do. And beſides this difference, 
theſe are not Idle, and empty Letters, that 
contain nothing but a fine Gingle of well cho- 
ſen: Words, and fine Couch'd Phraſes, but ra- ' 
ther replear, and abounding with Grave, and 

Learn'd Diſcourſes, by which a Man may ren- 
der himfelfnot more Elcquent but: more Wiſe, 
and that inſtruct us not to ſpeak, but to do 
well: A way with that Eloquence that fo en- 
chants us with its Harmony, ' that we ſhould 
more Study it than things. Unlefs you will 
zllow that of C:cero, tobe of ſo Supream a 
perfection, as to form a- compleat Body of it- 
ſelf : And of him I ſhall further add one 
Story, we read of him to this purpoſe, where- 
in his nature will much more manifeſtly be 
laid open to us : He was to make an Oration 
in publick, and found himſelf a little ſtraight- 
ned in-time, to fit his Words to his Mouth, as 
he had a mind to do; when Eros one of his 
Slaves brought him word, that the' audience 
was deferrd till the next Day, at which he 
was ſo raviſh'd with Joy, that he enfranchis*d 
x him for the good news. Upon 
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Upon this ſubject of Letters, I will add this 
more to what has been already faid, that it is 
a kind of Writing, wherein my Friends think 
I can do ſomething ; and I am willing to con- 
feſs, 1 ſhould rather have ch6ſe to publiſh my 
Whimſies that way, than any other, had I had 
to Whom to Write; but ſach a ſettled 
Corxeſpondency, as I oncs: had to attraft me 
to it, to raiſe my Fancy, and mbintain the reſt 
againſt me. For to Trafhick with the Wind, 
as ſome others have done, and to Forge vain 
Names to diret ny Letters to, in a ſerious 
ſubject, I cogld never do it but in a Dream, be- 
ing a (worn Enemy to all marner of fallifica- 
tion : 1 ſhould have been more diligent, and 
more confidently ſecure, had I had a Judicious 
and -Indulgett Friend, to whom to addreſs, 
than thus to expoſe my ſelf to various judg- 
ments of a whole People, atid 1 am deceiv'd 
if 1 Had tot ſacceeded better: | have na- 
turally a Comick, and familiar Stite ; but ir is 
4 peculiar .one, and not proper for Publick 
buſineſs, bur like the Languege | ſpeak, too 
Compact, Irregular, Abrupt, and Singular ; 
and ad to Letters of Ceremony, that hays no 
other {ubſtance, than a fige contextare of cour- 
teous, atd obliging Words, I am wholly to 
ſeck, I have neither faculty, nor reliſh, for 
thoſe tedious offers of Service, and AﬀeRion ; 
E am-not good natur'd to that degree, and 
ſhould not forgive my ſelf, ſhould I offer more, 
- than i jatend, which is very remote from the- 

reſent practice 5 for there never was ſo ad- 
ject,” and ſervile proſtitution of tenders of Life, 
Souly 
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Soul, Devotion, Adoration, Vaſſal, Slave, and 1 
cannot tell what,. as now ; all which ex 
ons are ſo commonly, and fo indifferently Poſt- 
ed to and fro by every one, and to eyery one, 
that when they would profeſs a greater, and 
more reſpective inclination upon more juſt 
occaſions, tiey have not where-withal to ex- 
preſs.it: I bate all air of Flattery to Death, 
which is the cauſe that I naturally fall intoa 
Shy, Rough, and crude way of ſpeaking, thas 
to ſuch as do not know me, may ſeem a little 
to reliſh of diſdain : I Honour thoſe moſt 
to whom I ſhew the leaſt Honour, and Re. 
ſpe, and where my Soul moves with the 
greateſt Cheerfulnefs, I eaſily forget the Cere- 
monies of Look, and Geſture ; 1 offer my felf 
Faintly, and Bluntly, to them whoſe 1 effeQtu- 
ally am, - and tender my ſelf the kaſt to him, 
to whom I am the moſt deyoted : Methinks 
they ſhould read it in my Heart, and that my 
expreſſion would, but injure the. Love I have 
conceived within, To Welcome, take Leave, 
ive Thanks, Accoft, offer my Service, and 
fach verbal Formalities, as the Laws of our 
modern Ciyility enjoyn. L know no Man fo ſtu- 
pidly unprovided of Language as my felt : And 
have never been employ'd in Writing Letters 


of Favour, and Recommendation, that he, in 


whoſe behalf it was, did not-think my media- 
tion Cold, and Imperfett. Fhe /raſians are 
great Printers of Letters, I do believe I have 
at leaſt an hundred feveral Volumes of them ; 
of all which, thoſe of Fimmmibal Caro, ſeem to 
me to be the beſt: If all the Paper I have 
Scribled 
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Scribled to the Ladies all the time, when. my 


Hand was really prompted by .my Paſlion, were 


now' in being; there might Peradyenture be 
found a Page worthy to be communicated to 
our young enamorato's, that are Beſotted with 
that Fury. I always Write my Letters Poſt, 
and ſo precipitouſly, that though I Write an 
intolerable ill Hand, I rather chooſe to do it 
my ſelf, than to imploy another z for I'can find 
none able: to follow me, and neyer tranſcribe 
any ; but have accuſtomed the great ones that 
know me to endure my Blots, and Daſhes, and 
upon Paper without Fold, or Margent. Thoſe 
that coſt.-me the moſt Pains, are'the worſt of 
mine; when I once begin 'to draw it in by 
Head and Shoulders, *cis a fign that I'am not 
there. I fall too without premeditation, or 
deſign, the firſt words begers the ſecond, » and 
ſo to the end of the Chapter. The Letters 
of this Age conſiſt more in fine Foldings, and 
Prefaces, than matter ; whereas I bad rather 
Write two Letters, than Cloſe, and Fold-up 
one, .and always aflign that employment to 
fome otherz as alſo when the buſineſs of my 
Letter is diſpatch'd, 'I would with all my heart 
transferr it .to another Hand; to add thoſe 
long Haravgues, Offers, 'and Prayers, that we 
pas at the Bottom, and-ſhould be glad that 
ome new cuſtom would diſcharge us, of that 
unneceſſary. trouble ; - as alſo of ſuperſcribing 
them with 'a_ long Ribble-cow of Qualities, 
and Titles; which for fear of miſtakes, I have 
ſeveral times given over Writing, and eſpeci- 
ally to Men of the long Robe; There are ſo 
many 
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many-innovations of Offices, that*tis hard] ro, 


place Jo' many Titles of Hor 
es and-dne order,; which alſo: 
ly bought, they are neigher to. be 


rift their. 
{0 C 


89r:QVitted without offence. ; I find the ſame. 
fovle ixewiſe with charging the. fronts, and. 
Title of the Books we commit to-the 
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71 bat the Le” of Goods, and Evils, . does: 


#n a" great meaſure depend _ the '0- 
© nice we have of | . _—_ 


M** '£ aps ah ancent Greek, Sentence ) 
are tormented with'the Opinions they 
have of things, ' and not by the things them, 
ſelves. | It: were a great Victory  obtain'd for 
the relief of our miſerable Humane Condition, 
could this propoſition be eſtabliſh'd for rertaing 
and; true:throughout. ' For "if evils. have. no 
adrhiſſion into; us ; ' but by the jud ent:we'odr 
felyes make of them; it ſhoutd (fteem'that- it is 
then it: aur own power ta deſpiſe them, 'or 
$o- turn 'them to good. - If 'things ſurrender 
themſelves to our mercy, why do we not'con- 
yert,: and accommodate them to our advan- 
rage ? If what we call Evil, [and -Tormeir; 
is- neither; Evil; not Totment of. it ſelf, bot 

only that or Fancy gives: it that Quality; and 
makes it ſo, itis in'us to change; and 2lter it, 
and | it being i in our own choice, if there be no 
D&4 conſtraint 
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conſtrains upon ns, we muſt certainly de very 
- Fools,/''to take Arms for » that fide; 
which is moſt offenſive to. us, and to give Sitk- 
neſs; - Want; and contempt; a nauſcvus taſte, 
if in be ir{ our power to give: chem a _ 
raceful Reliſh, and if Fortune ſimply provi- 
Gig the matzer, *cis for us to give it the For. 
Now that which we' call Evil, -is not fo of it 
ſelf, or atleaſt to that degree that we make 
it; "and that wx depends” ns, to give it 2- 
nother taſte vr complexiong, 7 for all comes 
to one) let us examine be that can be main- 
raig*d. If the original being 'of thoſe things 
we fear, had power'to lodge themſelves in us, 
by cheir own authdxicy, 6. would then Toilge 
ix ſelf alike, and in like manner in all; 
Men are. al of the-fame kind; and avi 
greater, and jeſs. pre rtions, areal ps 
with the fame utenſils and-inſtcaments to con- 
cciye and to judge ;, but the diverſity of opini- 
ons we have of thoſe things, does _ evis 
gence, that they only enter us by compoſition : 
One: partitular Perſon, nt *admits 
them un their true being ;/ | but 'a thouſand o- 
thers give them a new, and contrary being/in 
them. We!hold Death, .Poyerty, and 'Grief, 
for our principal Enemies, bur. this Death 
which fome repute, the moſt dreadful of all 
dreadful things, who does not know that others 
call ic the ' only, . fecure Harbour, /:from the 
Storms, 'and:Te . of Life ? | The Sove- 
raign/ good of 'Nature'? The ſole Stpport of 
| Liberty; and the Common, : and, ſadden/Re- 
medy of all Evils? And as the ae. 4 
wit 
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with Fear, and Trembling, the other i FE 
is with greater Eafe than Life, That Blade 
complains of its facility, 7 


Meri vitinam pavides vite ſubducers nolles. 
Sed virtus te ſola daret / P 


O Death I would thou wouldſt the Kan 
That but the daring none might thee conferr. 
But let us leave theſe Glorious Courage 
Thevdorws anſwer'd Zyſimachus, who threataed 
to Kill. him, thou wilt do a brave thing, 
| aid he, to arrive at the force of a Cantha- 
rides. The greateſt part of Philoſophers, are 
obſery'd. to bave- either purpoſely prevented, 
or haſtned, and afliſted their own Death. 
How many ordinary - da we' ſee led to 
Execution; andthat not to & ſimple Death, but 
mixt with Shame, and ſometimes with'grie- 
_ou eonch Raven with foch Prana wg 
what: throu ,- or natural fimplicity; 
that a Man can difcoyer no chapge'from that 
ordinary condition ? Setling their Dameſtitk 
Tr mremeee gs. yet 
Singing, Preaching, and Divertiig the Pep 
DEE as ſometimes to Sally into Jelſts, Pa 
to Drink to their Companions; as well as 
Socrates? One that they were leading to the 
Gallows, told them they muft not carry him 
through :fuch a Street, leſt a Merchant that 
lird there, fhould Arreft- him by the way, 
- for an old Debt. Anather told the many 
he muſt not touch 'his Neck, ' for fear of ma» 
king him Laugh he was ſo Tickliſh, Another 
Hy Dd 2 anſwer'd 
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almer'd his Confeflor, 'who;promiſed him: he 
ſhonld-that day Sup:with out'Lord, - Doyou 
go then, ſaid he, in my Root 3; for 1 for my 
art keep faſt to Hay: . Another having call'd 
or Drink;” and"th Aatigman traving 'Drank 
firſt, ſaid he would) Yes ers okier him; for 
fear. of catching the Pox. Every body has 
heard the Tale of the 'Picard, to who being 
upon-the Ladder they preſented a Whore,” tel. 
ling. hint) (as:our Law does ſometimes permit b) 
that if-he would:Marry her; they would ſave 
his Life, -he having/a:while conſidered her;and 
perceiving that ſhe Halted, Come tye up, tye 
up, ſaid he, The limps. "And they itell . ano. 
7 +5 Story '6f the fame kind, of a; fellow in 
Denmark, who. -being-condemn'd ,to loſe hig 
(Head, _ __ like's a 1 qr being /propas'd 
+0 him ; refas'd:it;. -by--rea- 
pong 5d they -offer'd bimg had: hollow 
Ducks ant too-ſharpa;Nolſe.::::A: Servant ar 
accus'd of Hereſie,' for the ſumm 
-of his bf ren brig 4 teferr'd-biaiſelf-.to that of his 
Ho a young. Student, Prifoper with -him, 
xather t0: dir; than ſuffer-himElt'ry 
be petſuaded;i that. his Maſter could'erre; We 
read that of:-the /inhabitanrs of Arras, . when 
_ the: eleventh cook; that: City, a-great 
ay let! themſelves be. fa rather» than 
they onkt ſay, 'God ſave the King. .- And: a- 
-mongft -that-'mean-ſouPd. race of Men:, the 
.Buffoons, there; having been!ſonie, ,who: would 
not:}eave their Fooling-at.:the,very'moment of . 
Death, ::He that.the Hangman turn'd- off the 
ray cry'd, Lane the FONG AN, mu 
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Fooliſh ſaying of his ; and the other, whom at 
the point,of- Death his:Friends-having laid.y 
o0n-4Pallet, before the. Fire, the Phyſician ask- 
ing him where his Pain lay, betwixt the Bench 
and the Fire, faid he, and the Prieſt, to give 
him the 'extream Unction, Groping for his 
Feet, which: bis Pain bad made him pull up.to 
him, . you will find them, ſaid. he, at the end 
of. my 'Legs, To one that pews, Jooſhge EX= 
horted him. to: recommend-himſelt to_ God, 
why, who goes thither 7 faid he , and the o- 
ther replying, it will preſently -be your ſelf, 
if it be bis good pleaſure; "would 1 were ſure 
;to be- there. by to: marrow Night, ſaid he; 
do but recommend. your; ſelf to him faid the 
other, and you. will ſoon be-there; I were 
\ beſt then, ſaid he, to carry my recommenda- 
tions my: ſelf, . In -— lom of. Narſingua 
to this day, the Wives of their Prieſts, are 
buried alive with the Bodies of their Husbangs; 
all other Wives are burnt at their Hushands Fy- 
nerals, which alfa they do not only conſtantly, 
but chearfally undergo : Ar the death of their 
King, his Wives, and Concubines, his Favoy- 
rites, all his Officers, and Domeſtick ſervants, 
which make up a great number of people, pre- 
ſent "themſelves ſo- chearfully to the Fire,where 
his Body is}burot, that they ſeem to take it for 
a ſingular honour, to accompany their Maſter 
ia death. . Nuring our late War of eHilar, 
where there hapned ſo many takings, and-re« 
takings of Towns, | the people impatient of fo 
many varioys changes of Fortune, took ſuch 
& reſolution tq die, that haye heard my Fa- 
| Dd 3 thee 
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ther ſay, he there ſaw a- Liſt taken of five and 
twenty Maſters of Families, that made them- 
ſelves away in one weeks time ; An accident 
ſomewhat reſembling that of the Zarthions , 
who being vengs by Brutus , precipitated 
themſelves, Men, Women, and Children, in- 
zo ſuch a furious appetite of- dying, that no- 
thing can be done 20 evade death, they did 
fot put in praftice to ayoid life ; inſormch, 
that Brutus had much ado to faye but a very 
ſmall number. _—_y opinion 'is of force e- 
Rough, to make it felf to be eſpouſed at the 


. "expence of life, The firſt Article of that va- 


Jliant Oath, that Greece took, and obſerv'd in 
the Aedian War, was that every one ſhould 
ſooner exchanpe life for death, than their own 
Laws for thoſe of Perſia. What a World of 
poole 4o'we ſee in the Wars betwixt the 
Turks, and the Greeks, rather embrace a cruel 
death, than to uncircumciſe themſelves to ad-- 


-mit of Baptiſm ? An-example of which no ſott 


of Religion is incapable. The Kings of Caftile, 
having Baniſli'd the Jews out of their Dowini- 


- Ons, Fobr King of Porrygal in conſideration of 
.cight Crowns a Head, ſold them a retirement 


into his, for a certain limited time ; upon con- 
dition, that the time prefixt coming to expire, 
they ſhould be gone; and he to furniſh them 
with Shipping, to tranſport them into Africh, 
The limited day came, which once laps'd, they 
- were given 'to underſtand, that ſuch as were 
afterwards found-in the Kingdom fhould re- 
main Slaves: Veſſels were very ſlenderly pro- 
yided, and thoſe who enibark'd in them were 
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rudely, and villajnoufly uſed by the Seamen , 
who: beſides otber indignities, was them crui- 
ſing upon the. Sea, one while forwards and 
another backwards, . till they had- ſpent all 
their proviſions, and were conſtrain'd to bu 

of them at ſo dear rates, and fo lon withal, 
. that they ſet them not on Shoar, till they were 
all ſtript to their very Shirts. . The news of 
this inbumane uſage, eing. oronght to thoſe 
who remained behind , the greater part of 
them reſolved upon Slavery, and ſome made a 


ſhew of changing Religion. Emanuel the ſuc- 


cellor of Fon, being come to the Crown, firſt 
ſet them at —_ ' and afterwards altering 
his mind, order'd them to depart his Coun. 
try, aſligning three . Ports for 'their paſlage. 
| ping (lays the Biſhop Oſori#s, no contemp- 
tible, Latin Hiſtorian of theſe later times ) 
that the favour of the liberty he had given 
them , having faiPd of converting them to 
Chriſtianity ; {yet the difhculty of committing 
themſelves to the mercy of the Mariners, and 
of abandoning a Country they were now ha- 
bituated to, and were grown very rich in, to 

o, and expoſe themſelyes in ſtrange and un- 

nown Reglons, would certainly do it : But 
finding himſelf deceiv'd in his expettation,and 
that they were all reſoly*d upon the Voyage z 
he cut off two of the three Ports he had pro- 
miſed them, to the end, that the length and 
incommodity of the paſſage, might reduce 
ſome ; or that he might haye opportunity, by 
crouding them all into one place, the more 
conveniently to execute what he had deſigned z 
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"which was to fqrce all the Children under four- 
teen years of Age, from the Arms of their Fa- 
* thers and Mothers, to tranſport them 'from 


their ſight and converſation , into a place 
where they might be inſtrulted, and brought 
up in our Religion, He fays that this pro- 
duc'd-a moſt horrid SpeQacle : The- natural 
affection betwixt the Parents and theit Chil- 
dren, and moreover their Zeal to their ancient 
Belief, contending againſt this vjolent Decree. 


Fathers and Mothers were commonly ſeen mz- 


kivg themſelves away, and-by a yet much more 
IIs Example, precipitating out of Love _ 
and Compaſſion , their young Children in- 
to Wells and Pits,” to avoid the- Severity 
of this Law. As to the remainder of them, 
the time that had been prefix'd being expir*d, 
for want of means to tranſport them,» they 
again return'd into Slavery. Some alfo turn*d 
Chriſtians, upon whoſe Faith, [as' alſo that of 
their Poſterity even to this Day, whiclt is a 
Hundred Years fince, few Portugueſe can yet 


relie' or believe them to be” real Converts; 


though Cuſtom, and length of time, are niuch 


"more pon Counſellors in ſuch Changes, 


than all other Conſtraints 'whateyer. In the 
Town of Caftlenay-Darry, Fifty Hereticks , 
eAlbegeois, at one time ſaffer'd themſelves to 
be Burnt alive in one Fire, rather than they 
would renounce their Opinians. ' Quories non 
modo duftores noftri,' dicjt Cicero, ſed univerſs e- 
tiam extrcitus, ad non dubiam mortem 'concur- 
reruit ? How oft, have not only our Leaders, 
but whole Armies, run to a certain and ap- 
{ 4x . WW © : - l parent 
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parent Death. ' I have ſeen an intimate Friend 
of mine, run headlong upon Death with a real- 
affeftion, and that was rooted in his heart by 
divers plauſible Arguments, which he would 
never permit me to diſpoſleſs him off, upon 
the firſt Honourable occalion that offer'd ir ſelf 
to him, to precipitate himſelf into it, without 
any manner of viſible reaſon, with an'obſtinate 
and ardent deſire of Dying. We have ſeveral 
Examples of our own times of thoſe, even ſo 
much as to little Children, who for fear ofa * 
Whipping, or ſome ſuch little thing, have di- 
ſpatch'd themſelves. And, what ſhall we not 
fear (fays one of the' Ancients to that purpoſe,) 
if we dread that, which Cowardiſe it ſelf has 
choſen for'its-refuge? Should'I here produce a 
tedious Catalogue of thoſe of all Sexes and Con- 
ditions, and of all ſorts, even in the moſt hap- 
py Ages, who have either with great Conſtan- 
ty look'd Death in the Face, or voluntarily 
ſought it; and ſought it not only to avoid the 
Evils of this Life but ſome, purely to avoid the 
Satiety of Living z and others, for the hope 
of a better Condition elſewhere, I ſhonld ne- 
ver have done. Nay, the number is To inf- 
nite, that intruth, I ſhould have a better Bar- 
ain ot, to reckon up thoſe who have fear'd 
it. This one therefore ' ſhall ſerve for all ; 
Pyrrho the Philoſopher, being one Day in a 
Boat, in @ very great Tempeſt, ſhew'd to 
thoſe he faw the moſt affrighted -abour him, 
and encovragd them by the Example of a Hog, 
that was there, nothing at all concernd at the: 
Sporm. * Shall we then dare to ſay, oy” this 
ah ral 62 Y aUValls 
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advantage of Reaſon, of which we ſo much 
Boaſt, and upon the account of which,we think - 
our ſelves Maſters and Emperours, over the 
reſt of the Creatures,was given us for a, Tor- 
ment? To what end ſerves the Knowledge of 
things, if it. renders us more Unmanly ? IK we _ 
loſe the Tranquility and Repoſe we ſhould 
enjoy without it? And if. it put.us intoa worſe 
Condition, than Pyrrho's Hog ? Shall we em- 
ploy- the Underſtanding, that was conferr'd 
vpan us for our greateit | Good, to our own 
Ruine? Setting our ſelyes againſt the deſign 
of Nature, and the univerſal Order of things, 
which intend, that eyery one ſhould make uſe 
of the Faculties, Members and Means, he has, 
to-his own beſt Advantage ? But it may perad- 
yenture be Objected againſt me; Your Rule is 
true enough, as to what concerns Death ;_ But 
what. will you ſay of Neceſlity ? What will 
you moreover ſay of Pain, that Ariftippus, Hi- 
eronymus, and almoſt all the Wiſe Men, / have 
reputed the worſt of Evils? And thoſe who 
have: deny'd it by word of Mouth, did howe- 
yer confeſs it In, Efte&ts? Pofſidoniys being ex- 
treamly Formented. with a Sharp and pain- 
ful Diſeaſe, Pompeius came to. Viſit him,  ex- 


* cuſing himſelf, that he had taken ſo unſeaſona- 


ble a time to come to hear. him diſcourſe of 
Philoſophy; God. forbid ! ſaid Poſſidonjus to 
bim again, that Pain ſhould ever have. the 
power tq hinder me from talking, and there- 
upon fell immediately upon a diſcourſe of the 
Contempt of Pain - But in the mean time, his 
own Jnfirmity was playing its part, and 

| | plagu'd 
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lagu'd him to the -porpoſe; to which he 
Cry'd out, 'thou may work thy Will Pain, 
and Torment me with all the power thou haſt, 
but thou {halt never make me ſay, that thon 
art an Evil. This Story that they make ſuch 
a Clutter withal, what is there in it, I fain 
would know, to the Contempt of Paiff? It 
only m__ It with Words, and in the mean 
time, if the Shootings and Dolours he felt, 
did not move-him, why did he interrupt his 
Diſcourſe? Why did he fancy, he did ſo great 
a thing, in forbearing to confeſs it an Evil? 
All does not here conſiſt in the Imagination, 
our Fancies may work upon other things : But 
this here is a certain Science that is playing 
its part, of which oar Senſes themſelves are 


judge. 
Dus niſs ſunt vers, ratio quogiue falſa ft OmMNnis, 


Which if it be not here moſt true ; 
Reaſon it ſelf muſt be falſe too. 


Shall we perſuade our Skins, that the Jerks of 
a Whip tickle ns? Or onr Taſte, that a Poti- 
on of Aloes is Graves Wine,  Pfhrrho's Hog is 
here in the ſame Predicament with ns ; be is 
not afraid of Death, 'tis true, but if you Beat 
him, he will Cry out to ſome purpoſe - Shall 
we force the general Lay of Nature, which in 
every Living Creature under Heaven, is ſeen 
to Tremble under Pain? The very Trees ſeem 
to Groan under the Blows they receive. Death 
is only felc by Diſcourſe, foraſmuch as it i:ſche 
motion of an inſtant, bn 
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Od. Epi, Aut fait, aut veniet, wihil-eft praſentis in illa, * . 
Anmad, | 1 | 
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Mor ſque minys pane, quam mora mortis baber. 


Death's always paſt, or coming on, in this 
There never any thing of preſent is - 

And the delays of Death more painful are, 
Than Death it ſelf, and Dying is by far. 


A Thouſand Beaſts, a Thouſand Men, - are 
ſooner Dead than Threatned.. That.alſo which 
we. principally pretend. to Fear: in Death is 
Pain, the ordinary fore-runner of it : Yet, if 
we may. believe a Holy Father, Malam mortem 
non facit, niſt quod ſequitur mortem, | Nothing 
makes Death Evil, but what follows it. And 
] ſhould yet ſay more, probably, that neither 
that which goes before, nor that which ſollows 
after, are at all the appendants of Death: 


- We excuſe our ſelves falſely. And '[ find 


by experience , that It is rather the im- 
patience of the imagination , .of Death , 
that makes us' impatient” of Pain; and that 
we. find it. doubly grjevous ,” as - it Threa- 
rens us with: Death. , Put Reaſon accuſing 
our Cowardice, for fearing a thing ſo ſud- 
den, ſo inevitable, and ſoinſenſible, we take 
the other as the more excuſable.pretence. jAll 
ills that carry. no other - danger along with 
them, hut "ſimply the Evils..themfelves, - we 


. deſpiſe as things of nq danger. The Tooth 


Ach, or the Ggut, as painful as they are, be- 
ing. yet not reputed Mortal, .- who reckons 
them in the Catalogue of Diſeaſes ?-But let us 
prefuppole, that in Death we principally re- 

| gard 
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gard the-Pain,.as alſo, there is nothing to be 

ear'd:1n: Poverty, but the Miferies it brings 
along withit, of Thirſt, Hunger, Cold, Heat, 
Watching; and the, other Inconveniences it 
makes us ſuffer, yet ſtill we have nothing to 
do with any thing but Pain. I willgrant, and 

- very willingly,” that it is the worſt Accident of 
our Being, (for | am theMannpon Earth, thar 
the © moſt Hates, .and avoids it, conſidering; 
that hicherto 1 thank God I have had fo little 
Traffick-withit,) but Kill it is in us, 'if not to 
annihilate,at leaſt, ro leſſen it by Patience, and 
though the Body ſhould Mutiny, to Maintain 
the Soul nevertheleſs in a good Temper. And 
were it not ſo, who had ever given Reputation 
to Vertue, Valour, Force, Magnanimity, and 
Refolution ? where were their parts to be 
plaid, if there-were no'Pain to be Defi'd? 4- 
vids eft periculj virtus.” Vertue is greedy of S*neca- 
dahger. | Were:there no: lying vpon' the- hard 
ground, noenduring; arm'd at:all pieces; the 
Mexidional::Heats;: no feeding upan the flefh of 
Horſ&s, : and:;Aſſes, no eing a Man's ſelf hack*d 
and hew'd to: pieces,' no-ſuffering ar Bullet! ro 
be pull'd out frgm-amongſt the ſhatter'd Bones, 
theiſticking ap,y cauterifing, and; ſearching of 
Wounds,::by what means. were the advantage 
we covet-:to have.:over the Vulgar. to be ac- 
quir'd ? ?Tis far ſrom flying Evil - and Pain, 
what .the Sages ſay, ;that of -Actiqus- equally 
gaod, a>Man ſhould moſt covetto perform that - 
wherein there:'is greater Labour 'and Pain: 
Non eft. enim hiilarnate, nec lafcivia, nec ri{u, Cicers 4: 
aut; oco . comitte-(levitatis, ſed ſepe etiam triſtes fin. t, 2, 
a firmarate, 
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Cicero. 


Cicero de 


fin. 


fir mitaze,, & conſtantia ſunt beati, For Men are 
not only: happy by. Mirth and- Wantonneſs, 
neither by Laughter and Jeſting,: the Compani- 
on of Levity : But oft-rimes; the: Graver and 
more'Melancholick fort of Meg;- reap- Felicity 
from ' their. Steadineſs and Conſtancy. '' And 
for this reaſon,” it has ever 'been, impoſlible to 
perſwade our Fore-fathers, but that the Vio- 
ries obtain'd by dint of Force, :and thechazard 
of War, were 'ſtil] ' more. Honourable, than 
thoſe perform'd in great Security; by:Strata- 


gem or Prattice. - 


Letins eft, quoties magno ſibi conftar honeftum. © 
A handſome A&t more handſame daes appear.:: 
By how much. more it colt the doer dear. | .: 
Beſides, this ought to' be. our comfort, that 
naturally, if_the Pain be - violent, * 'tis but 
ſhort, and if long, nothing violent. Si'gra- 
vis, brevis : ſs longus, levir. Thou \wilt not 
feel it long; if thou feePſt.it too much, it will 
either pat an end to it ſelf; or'to thee 3 if 
thon canft not ſupport ir, it- will export thee. 
Memineris maximos morte' finiri;, 'paruds multa 
habere intervalla requictis :' medjocriam nos efſe = 
dominos : ut fi tolerabiles fint, feramus ;, fin mi» 
mus, & Vita, qunm ea n0n placeat tanquam 'e theas 
tro exeamus. © Remember, that great* ones arg 
terminated by Death, that ſmall, have long 
Intermiffions of Repoſe, 'and+that' we ate 'Ma- 
ſters of the moderate ſort : fo-that; if talera- 
P | ble, 
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ble, we 'may bear - them, if not, we can go 
our of Life, as'from a Theatre, where the En- 
tertainment does not pleaſe us; that which 
makes vs ſaffer Pain with ſo much Impatience, 
is the not being accuſtomed to repoſe our chief. 
eſt Contentment in the Soul, that we do not 
enough relie upon her who is the ſole and ſove- 
raign- Miſtreſs of our Condition. The Body, 

ing in greater or leſs proportion, has but 
ofe and the ſame Bent and Biaſs; whereas the 
Soul is viriable into all ſorts of forms;and ſub- 
jefts to her felf, and to her own Empire, all 
things whatſoever ; both the Senſes of the Bo- 


fy, and all other Accidents : and therefore it 


is,/ that we ongbt to ſtudy her, 'to enquire into 
her, 'and' to 'rowſe up all her powerful Facuk 
ties. ''There is neither Reaſon, Forin, nor Pre- 
ſcription,” that can any thing prevall againſt 
her inclination 'and Choice;'-of fo many Thou- 
ſands of Biaſſes that-ſhe has at her diſpoſal, let 
us Rive her 6ne/proper to our repoſe and con- 
ſervation, and' then we ſhall not only'be ſhel- 
ter'd -and* fecur'd: from aH manner of Injury 
and Offence, 'but' moreover gratified and ob- 
ltigd; if we will, with Evils and Offences. 
She makes her profit indifferently of all things. 
Errour 'and' Dreams ſerve” her to good uſe, as 
a Loyal'matter /'to Lodge ns in-Safety-and Con- 
teftment. "Tis plain enongh to be ſeen, that 
'ris the ſharpneſs of our Conceit, that gives the 
Edge to 'our Pains and Pleaſures.* Beaſts that 
have no ſichthing, leave to their Bodies their 
own' free' arid natural Sentiments, and confe- 
quetitly, in every kind very near the ſame, as 

appears 
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appears by the reſembling; Application of their 
Motions. if we -would not diſturb,” in-onr 
Members, the Juriſdiftion that appertaing-t0 
them in this, 'tis to be believed; it would be 
the better for, us, and: that Nature! hag giyen 
them .2 juſt and - moderate Temper,-both to 
Pleaſure and Pain ; neither can it fail of beiag 
Juſt, being Equal, .aod;Common-- Bar” ſeeing 
we have Enfranchis'd,/ our -ſelves from thefe 
Rules, to-give ourſelves. up tothe! rambling 
Liberty. of - our own Fancies, let; ys at leaſt 
help to encline them to-the-moaſt pgreeable fide; 
Plato fears onr too; vehemently engaging our 
ſelves.-with- Grief and Pleaſure, aallnuchs 
theſe. too. much Knit-and Ally the Saul th the 
Body:: whereas I rather, quite contrary, by 
reaſon it;.too' much ſeparates and--'diſunites 
them. . As, an Enemy is made more Fierce by 
our Flight, fo Pain grows Proud - toe us. 
Truckle under: it... She will - furrender upon 
much. better - Terms - to- them-who make-Head 
a2gainſt/her : A Man muſt oppoſe, and. ſtoutly 
fer himſelf againſt it... In: retiring and:giying 
ground, we invite, and pull-upon our. ſelyes 
the Rume that Threatens, os.'; As the ws 
more firm in an Encounter, the: more-ſtly 
and- obſtinately-it- applys it ſelf to-it; -ſo-is it 
with the Soul... But-let us-come-/t9,Exam» 
ples, which: are the - proper .Commodity, for 
Fellows, of ſuch- -feeble - Reins- as- wy. iſelf;; 
where , we ſhall find; that. it is with Pain, as 
with Stones, that receive a more ſpritely,-or 
a more languiſhing Luſtre, according ta: the 
Foil they are ſet -upon, that it has RO 
| roo 
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foom in. us, than we are pleagd to allow it. 

T antrm dolucrunt quantum doloribus ſeinſeruerunt, Aug.de Ci- 

They Griev'd ſo much the more, by how much *.De- 

they fet themſelyes to Grieve. We ate more 

fenſible of one little touch of a Chirurgeon's 

Lantet,than of Swann, Tipo with a Sword 

in the heat of Fight. The Pains of Child-bear- 

ing,ſaid by the Phyſician, and by God himſelf, 

fo be very great, and which our Women keep 

ſo great a Clutter about, there are whole Nati- 

ons that make nothing of it. To fay nothing of 

the Lacederonian Wonien , what alteration 

cati you ſee in our Switze?s Wives of the 

Guard,ſaving,as they trot after their Husbands, 

you ſeethem to Day with the Child hanging at 

their Backs, that they carried-,y lay in 

their Bellies? And the counterfeit Gipſies we 

have atnongſt us, . fo thernſelves to Waſh 

their's ſo Toon as they come into the World, 

in the firſt River they meet. Beſides ſo many 

Whores as Daily ſteal their Childfen out of 

their Wotnb, as before they ſtole them in; 

that fair and noble Wife of Sabinus, a Patrici- 

an of Rome, for anothers intereſt, alone, with- 

out help, without crying out, or ſo much as a 

Groan, endur*'d the Bearing of Two Twins, 

A poor ſimple Boy of Lecedezion having ſtole a 

Fox, (for 21 more fear the Shame of their 

Rnavery in ſtealing, than we do the Puniſh» 

ment of our Knavery,) and having got him un-: 

der his Coat, did rather endure the tearing out 

of his Bowels, than he would diſcover his 

Theft. And another Curſing at a Sacrifice, 

Mer'd himſelf to - Burnt to the Bone, 4 
6 ; e 
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to be taken away 


- - Goal"that #lt into a Sleeve, rather than ar 


turb'the ' Ceremony, And there haye been 


llowing their inſtru cons, 
vein! Yeats i ah! TSEV: 
phat Wi: cha gin their Oe 40 And 


icero has ſeen t ew Fight i earfich with 
Filts, Feet and be 


overcome. Cuftom woul Kr Gp 
ture, for ſhe js ever Invinc 
infefted the Mind with 
Wantonneſs, > hdorrup and 8] {: hn and 
vain Opinions, and rce Manvery, 4) o 
it Effeminate and Wa th ; 
Story of Seve, Mea Che Car 
mies od iti to Kill I't RR, ere 
Fane his Blow, to repair pair hi EY a more 
n vefition, a and to deliver antry. 
he baily cook confeſs la ap, (who.was the 
King h e Bopinkl'] ta Kill »)-not only his de- 
ſign, but moreayer added, F t there were then 
- kk Camp a great Number of wy 17 his 
omwplices hi e rize, as en 4s 
he, »1 to ſh n wieea Ning (er f was, 
having cavs'd 4 Pan 0 Borg Coals to. be 
broy t, he ſaw, and” *endur'd agg Ps to 
Brotl and Roaſf, till theKing him af, .concei- 
ving Horrour at the 5s ot commanded the Py 
at. wopld you fay of 
him, thar "would not vonchſafe to. reſpite bis 
Reading in a Book, whilſt he was under Inci- 
ſfon? And of the other that. perſiſted to Mock 
and Lavgh, in Conteripe of the Pains Inflited 
upon 
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t him ; ſo that the provok'd Cruelty:of the 
Eeecutioncrs chat. had him in handling,- and 
all the Ioventions of Tortures redoubled up- 
on him one after another , - ſpent in vain, 
gave him the Backlers?' But. he! was a Phi- 
loſopher. What ! #Fencer of Ceſar's, En- 


dur'd-and Laughing all the while, his Wounds ;;.,,, 
to be fearch'd, Launc'd and laid open. Qwis Tſe, 1. 2, 


 mediocris gladiator ingemuit ? Quis 'valttm- mu 
ravit  unquam'? Quis non  ftetit," vernm 
etiam decubuit turpiter # \Quis cum decubniſſet, 
ferrum recipere juſſus, collurs contraxit ? What 
mean Fencer. ever ſo much 'as gave a 
Groan ? Which of them ever ſo mach 'as 
charig'd | bis -Countenance? Which - of them 

anding or falling did either - with Shame ? 
Which of them, "when he was down, and com- 
manded to receive the Blow of the Sword, ' e- 
ver ſhrunk in his Neck ? Let us bring im the 
Women-too. Who has not heard at Pars of 
her that cangd- her Face'to be flea'd, only for 
the freſher Complexion of a new Skin? There 
are who have' drawn-good and ſound Teeth, 
to make-their Voices more ſoft and ſweet, 
or ' ta plact them in better Order. How'na- 
ny Examples of the contempt'of Pain have we 
in that Sex ? What can they nor do? What 
do they: fear to do, for never ſo little hopes - 
of an Addition to their Beauty ? | 


h 'Tib.lib, x, 
Vellere queis cura ft albos a flirpe capillot,, — Eleg. v 


Er faciem' dempta pelle referre novam, 


* 
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Who pluck their Gray Hairs by the Roots, and try, 
An. old -Head, Fate,with young Skin to ſupply. 


F have ſeen ſome of chenr ſwallow Sand,, Aſhes; 
and do their utmoſt to deſtroy their Stomachs, 
to get Pale Complexiovns. To make a fine 
. Spaniſh Body,' what Racks will they not en- 
dure of Tweaking and- Braceing,: till they: 
have.Notches in their ſides, cut into the very 

quick Fleſh, and ſometimes to Death ? It is an 
ordinary: thing with feveral Nations at this 
Day, to hurt themſelves in good earneſt, to 
gain credit to' what they profeſs; of which, 

gur King relates notable Examples of what he 
has ſeen in Polazd,' and done thwards hitnſelf. 
But beſides this, which I know to have beer. 
imitated by ſome in/Fraree, when Fcame from 
that famous-Aſſtmbly of the Eſtates at Blojs, I 
had a little before ſeen a Maid in Picardy, who 
to manifeſt the Ardour of her Promiſes, as alſo 
ker Tonſtancy, give her ſelf, with a Bodkin/ 
ſhe wore in her Hair, Four or Five good Juſty 
Stabs into the Arm, till the Bloud guſhl'd our 
to-ſome purpoſe; The Turks make themſelyes 
great Skars in Honour of their Miſtteſſes, and- 
tothe end. they. may .the longer. remain, they 
prefeptly clap Fire tothe Wound; whete they 
hold it an incredible time- to ſtop the Bloud, 
and form the Cicatrice ; People that have been 
-Eye-witneſs of it, have both Writ and Sworn 


.-.2i to me-'' But for Ten Aſpers, there are' 


there every day Fellows to be found, .that wilb 
give themſelves a good dezp flaſh in the Arms 
or Thighs. 1 am willing, though to _ the 
£2 vv © 3-4 et 
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would hear the Croſs. We Learn by Teſtime- 
my, very .-worthy of belief, that the King St. 
.Lewis ware a Hair-ſhirt, till in bis old Age + 
| ,his Confeſſor gave him a Diſpenſation to leave 
it off; gn that every -Fridey he. causg-his 
Shouldexs to be drubb'd by bis Prieſt! "with 
Six ſmall Chains-of Iron, which were always 
carried about amongſt his Night: Accoutre- 
ments for that purpoſe. Wiliam our laſt Duke 
of Guienne, the Father of this Eleazor who bas 
Tranſmitted this Dutchy jintq the: Houſes of 
France. and England, continually for Ten'or 
Twelve Years before he Died, wore a Suit, of 
Arms under a Religious Habit, by way:;of Pe- 
nance. Fulkge Count of 44njos, went as far 
as Jeruſalem, . there to. cauſe himſelf to: be 
Whipt by Two of his Servants, with a Rope 
about his Neck, before the Sepulcre of our 
Lord : But do we not moreover. every Good 
Friday, in ſeveral places, ſee great numbers of 
Men and Women, Beat and Whip themſelyes 
till they Lacerate and Cut the Fleſh to the very 
Bones; I have often ſeen this, and without 
Enchantment, when it . was fajd, there were 
ſome amonglt them, (for they go- diſguis'd,) 
who for Money undertook hy this means to ſave 
harmleſs the Religion , of. others, by - a con- 
tempt of Pain, ſo;much the greater, as the In: 
centives .-of Deyotiqn.. are more effectyal, 
zhan'thoſe of Avarice.. Q.Meximns Buried bis 
aan io es Son, 
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Son," when 'he was. a Conſul , and 34 Cato 


'his; when Prztor Ele&; and L. ' Pawns both 


his, within a few -Days one after another, 


- with ſuck a Conntenance as expreſs'd no man- 
-ner of Grief. 1 ſaid once Merrily of a certain 


Perſon, that 'he/ had diſappointed-the Divine 


"Juſtice: for 'the Violent - Death ''of Three 
pro vp-Children of his,” being nee ſent 
him, for'a” fevere Sconrge, as 16 is'to be ſup- 


:po#d; : he 'was fo far from being AMi&ed at 
:th1e Accident; that he rather took It for a par- 
-cicular: Grace: and Favour of Heaven. I'do 
not follow theſe Monſtrons Hamours, though 
Floſt Two'or Three at Nurſe, if not without 
Grief; ' at: leaſt;) without Repining, and yet 
there is hardly any Accident, that pierces near- 
er tothe quick. . I fee a great many other occa- 
#fong"of Sorrow, that ſhould they happen to 
me, 'Þ ſhould -hardly feel; and have deſpis'd 


ome when they have befallen me; to whick the 


World has given fo Terrible 2 Figure, that I 
ſhould Bluſh t& Boaſt of my Conftancy, ' Ex quo 
imeligitur, non in Natura, ſed in opinioneeſſe egri- 
tdinem. ' 'By which it is nnderſtood, that rhe 
Grief is not. in Nature, but Opinion. Opinion 
is a Powerful Party, Bold, and without Mea- 
ſure, who ever" fo greedily- hinted after 'Secy- 
ry and Repoſe, as" Alerander and Cefar did 
after Diſturbances and! Difficulties ? Terez, the 
Father of Swalces, was wont to ſay, that when 
he had no Wars, he fanſied there was no diffe- 
rence betwixt' him-and his Groom: ' 'Tato the 
Conſul, ro feetre fore: Cities of Spain from 
Revolt, only interditingrhetnhabitants from 

wearing 
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wearing Arms, a great many KilPd themſelves: 
Ferox pens, nallam vitam rati on Ar mis eſſe. A 
Fierce People, who rtiought there was no. Life 
Withont Arms. How many do we know, who 
have forſaken the Calms and Sweetneſs of a 
Quiet ' Life, at Home 4mofigft their Acquain- 
tance, to ſeek out the Horrour of aninhabitable 
Deſarts ; and having precipitated themſelves 
into ſo Abje&t a Condition, as to' become 
the Storn and Contempt of the World, have 
hug'd themfelves with the Conceſt, even to 
Aﬀedation. Cardinal Barromeks, who Died 
lately at 34/ar, in the midſt of alf the Jollity 
that the Ait of /raly, his Youth; Birth and great 
Riches invited him to," kept himfelf in ſo Au- 
ſfere a way of Living, that the fame Robe he 
wore in Summer; fery'd him for Winter too - 
Had'only Strdw for his Bed, and his Hoursof 
gacancy from the Affairs f his Employment, 
ke continually fpent in Study, upon his Knees, 
having a little Bread and a Glaſs of Water ſer 
by his Book, which was all the Proviſion of 
tis Repaſt, and all the time he ſpent in Ez, 
tivg.” Tknow ſome who'confefitingly have Ac- 
quir'd both Profit and Advancement from 
ackoldry,” of which the bare Name only af- 
frighrs fo many People. If the Sight be not 
the moſt neceſſary of all our Senſes, 'ris at leaſt 
the moſt pleaſant - Bat the moſt pleaſant and 
molt nſeful of alt onr Members, ſeem to be 
thoſe of - Generation, and yet a great many - 
-have conceiy'd a Mortal Hatred againſt them, 
only for this, that they were too Amiable; and 
have depriv'd themſelves of them, only for 
Ee 4 - their 
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their Value. As mych thought he of his Eyes, 
that put ghem out. The generaljty, and  mgre 
ſalid ſort of Men, look upqn abundance of 

ildren as a great Bleſſing ; I, and ſome o- 
thers, think it as a great Benefit to be with- 
out them. And when you ask Thales, why be 
does not Marry, he tells you, becauſe he has 
no mind to leave any Poſterity behind him. 
That our Opinion gives the value to things, is 


very manifeſt in $ great many of theſe whic 


we do not ſo much regard to prize them, but 
our ſelves ; and never conſider, either theip 
Vertues, or their Uſe z; but only how dear 
they coſt ys; As though that were a part of 
their ſubſtance : And we only repute for value 
in them, not what they bring to us, but what 
we add to them. By which I underſtand, that 


-we are great managers of our Expence. . As it 


weighs, it ſerves for ſo mych as it weighs ; 
our Opinion will neyer ſuffer it to want of, its | 
value. The Price gives value to the Diamond, 
Difficulty .to Vertue, Soffering to Devotion, 


| and Griping to Phyſick. A certain Perſon, ta 


be Poor, threw his Crowns into the ſame Sea, 
to which ſo. many came from all parts of the 
World to Fiſh and Rifle for Riches. Epicurus 
ſays, That to be Rich, is no Advantage, but 
only an alteration of Afﬀeairs. In plain trath, 
it is not Want, - but rather Abundance, that 
Creates Avarice, Neither will I ſtick to deli- 
ver my own Experience concerning this At- 


I have ſince my Child-haod Liv'd in Three 
ſorts of Conditions ; the Firlt, which gee 
| | "| 7 R"_—_— 
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nued for ſome Twenty Years, I paſt over 
without any other means, but what were AC- 
cidental, and depending upon the allowance 
and aſſiſtance of others; withoyt Stint, or Cer- 
tain Reyenue. I then fpent my Money ſo much - 
the more chearfully, and with ſo much the leſs 
care how it went, as it wholly depended up- 
on my over-confidence of Fortune ; and never 
Liv'd more at my eaſe, 1 never had the repulſe 
of finding the Purſe of any of my Friends ſhut 
againſt me, having enjoin'd my {elf this Nes 
ceſſity above all other Neceſſities whatever, by 
no means to fail of Payment at the appointed 
' time, which alſo they have a Thouſand timey 
reſpited, ſeejng hoy careful I was to fatisfie 
them; fo that I praftis'd at qnce a Thrifty, 


| 2nd withal, a kind of alluring Honeſty, I 


naturally feel a kind of pleaſure in Paying, as 
if I eagd my Shoulders of a troubleſome” 
Weight, and in freeing my ſelf from that I- 
mage of Slavery ; as alſo, that I had a raviſhe 
ipg kind of ſatisfaction, in pleaſing another by 
dojng a Juſt Attion. Thoſe kind of payments 
excepted, where the trquble of reckoning and 
dodging arerequir'd, and in ſuch caſes, where 
I can meet with no Body to eaſe me of that 
| Torment, I avoid them, how ſcanda- 
louſly and injuriouſly ſoever, /all I poſſibly can, 
fot fear of thoſe little wrangling Diſputes, for 
which, both' my humour, and way of ſpeak- 
ing, are ſo totally improper and unfit. There 
is nothingI hate ſo much, as driving on a Bar- 
gain (is a meer Traflick of Couzenage and 
Impuden e: where after an Hours — 
bf an 
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296d dodging , both Parties abandon their 
Word and Oath for Five Sols profit, or abate- 
Ment. - And yet I always borrow*d at great 


difadvantage, for wanting the confidence to - 


ſpetk to the perſon my ſelf, I committed my 
Requeſt to the perſwaſion of a Ticket; which 
nſually is no very ſucceſsful Advocate, and is 
of very great advantage to him who has 4 
mind to deny. | in thoſe Days more jocund- 
ty and freely referr'd the Condu@ of 'my Af- 
fairs to the. Stars, than I have ſince done to 
my own Providence and Judgmerit. Moſt 
good Husbands look upon it as's hortible thing 
to Live. always thus in incertainty, and are 
not awgry 1n the firſt place, that the greateſt 
part of the World Live ſo. How many Wor- 
thy Men have wholly flighted and abandon'd 
the certainty of their own Eſtates, and yet 
Daily do it, to truſt to the'inconftant Favour 
of Princes, and fickle Fortune ? Ceſar ran a- 
bove a Million of Gold, more than he way 
worth, in Debt, to' become Ceſar. And how 
many Merchants have begun' there Traffick: by 
the Sale of their Farms, which they ſent intg 
the Indies. | M,: 


| Tor per impetentia freta ? 


In fo great a Siccity of Devotion, as we fee 
in theſe Days, we*have*a' Fhiouſand and a 
Thouſand Colleges, ' that 'paſF* it over coin- 
modiouſly enough, expecting every Day their 
Dinner from the Liberality of Heaven. : Se- 
condly, They do not take notice, that this 
| Certituds 
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Certitade upon which they fo much relic, is 
t- mmch lefs nncertain and hazardous, than 
azard it ſelf, I ſee Miſery as near beyond 
Two Thonfand Crowns a Year, as if it ſtood 
cloſe by me; for beſides, that it 'is in the 
power of Chance to make a Hundred Breaches 
ro Poverty, through the greateſt T__ of 
our Riches, ( there being very often no Mean, 
betwixt the higheſt and the' loweſt For- 
tune. ) 


Fortuna vitrea eſt : tum, quum ſplenaet , 


Fortune is Glaſs, the brighter it doth ſhine 
More frail, and ſooneſt broken when 
( hne, 


And to torn all onr Barricado's and Bolworks 
Topfie Torvey ; I find that by divers Cauſes, 
Indigence is as fr ently ſeen to Inhahit with 
thoſe who have Eftates, as with thoſe that 
have none; and peradventore, it is then far 
kfs Grievons, when alone, than when accom- 
panied/ with Riches 3 which flow more. from 


frames gon. Pre 
( gituy. vid. 


good Managery, than Income. Faber eff ſue Sen. Ep. 4. 


quiſque Fortune. Every one is the Hammeret 

his own Fortune, and arr tmeaſie, neceſſi- 
tons, bufie Man, feems tome more Miferable, 
than he that is ſimply Poor. In divitiis in0pes, 
qnod gen egeſtaris graviſſimum. eſt. Poor in 
the midſt of Riches, which is the moſt inſap. 
portable kind of Poverty. The greateſt and 


moſt wealthy Pritices, | are by 'Poverty amt. 


Wanr driven to the moſt extream neu A 
| - LOT 
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ha there he any more Extream, - than to 
come Tyrants, and unjuſt Uſurpers, of 
their SubjeCts Goods and Eſtates? :  * 
| My Second Condition of Life was, to have 
Money of my own ; wherein I ſo order'd the 
matter, that I had ſoon laid up a very notable 
$umm out of ſo mean a Fortune ; conſidex- 
ing with my ſelf, that that only was to be re- 
puted baving, - which a Man reſerv'd from his 
ordinary Expence, and that a Man could not 
abſolutely relie upon Revenue to receive, how 
- dear ſoever his Eſtate might be. For what, 
faid I, if I ſhould be ſurpriz'd by ſuch or ſuch 
an Accident ? 'And after ſuch like vain and vi- 
cious Imaginations, would very Learnedly, hy 
this hoarding of Money, provide againſt all 
Inconveniences ; and could moreover anſwer, 
ſuch as objeCted- to-me,; that: the, .numhzr of 
them was*too infinite, that I could;not lay 
vp for all, I could however do it at. leaſt for 
ſome, and fqr many. Yet was not this done 
without a great deal of Solicitudeand Anxiety 
of Mind. I kept it very cloſe, and though [ 
dare talk ſo bol hy.of my ſelf, never ſpake of 
. my Money, - but fallely,; as others do, who, be+ 
© ing Rich, pretend to be.Poor, and being Poor, 
| erran to be Rich, diſpenſing with. their Con 
ciences for ever telling. fincerely what they 
have, A ridiculous and ſhameful Prugence, 
| Was I to goa Journey ?. methought I way ng- 
ver enough provided : and the more I loaded 
my ſelf with Money, the more alſo was; load- 
\\ed with Fear, one while of the danger of: the 
Roads, another..of the Fidelity of in who | 

| a 
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had the charge of my Sumpters, of whom, as 
ſome others that I know, 1 was never ſuffici- 
ently Secure, if 1 had him not always in' my 
Rye. If I chanc'd to leave the Key of my 
Cabinet behind me, what ſtrange Jealouſies, 
and Anxiety of Mind did 1 enter into? And 
which was worſe, without daring to acquaint 
any Body with it. My Mind was eternally ta- 
ken' up with ſach things as theſe, ſo that all 
things conlider'd , there is more trouble in 
keeping Money, than.in getting it. And if I 
did not altogether ſo much as I fay, or was 
not effetually ſo ſcandalouſly ſolicitous of my 
Money, as I have made my ſelf; yet it coſt 
me ſomething at leaſt to govern my ſelf from 
being: ſo. I reapt little or no advantage by 
what I had, and my Expences ſeem'd nothing 
leſs to me, for having the more to ſpend : 
For, as Bon ſaid, The Hairy Men are as an- 
gry as the Bald to be pull'd ; and after you are 
once accuſtomed to it, and have once ſet your 
heart upon your heap, it is no more at your 
Service, you cannot find in your heart to break 
it : *Tis a Building that you will fanſte, muſt 
of neceflity all tumble down to Ruin, if you 
ſtir but the leaſt Pibble, Neceſlity muſt firſt 
take you by the Throat, before you can pre- 
vail upon your ſelf to touch it : And 1 would 
ſooner have pawn'd any thing I had, or fold a 
Houſe, and with much lefs conſtraint upon my 
ſelf, than have made the leaſt breach in that 
beloved Purſe, I had ſo canningly laid by. But 
the danger was, that a Man cannot eaſily pre- 
{ribe certain limits to this deſire,(for _ = 
ar 
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bard to find in-things that a Man conceives to 
be goad,) and to [tint this good Hysbandry 
ſo, that it. may not degenerate into Avarice : 
Men fill being intent upon: adding to the 
heap, and encreaſingithe ſtock, | from Summ 
to Summ, till at laſt they vilely deprive them- 
ſelves of the enjayment 'of cheir own proper 
Goods, and throw all into reſerve, without 
making any uſe of them at all. Accordipg to 
this Rule, - they are the Richeſt People in the 
World, who are ſet ta guard the Gaols, and 
to defend the Walls of a Wealthy City, All 
Mony'd Men 1 conclude to be Covetous. Pla- 


ro places Corporal or Humane Riches in this 


Order ; Health, Beauty, Strength and Rich- 
es; and Riches, ſays be, is 'not blind, but ve- 
ry Clear ſighted, when jllaminated by Pru- 
dence. Dionyſus the Son, did a very hand- 
ſome Act upon this ſubject. He was in- 
form'd, that one of the Syracuſans had hid a 
Treaſure in the Earth, - and therenpon ſent to 
the Man to bring it to. him, which he accord- 
ingly did, privately reſerving a ſmall part of 
it only to himſelf, with which he went to a- 
nother City, where being cur'd of his Appe- 
tite of Hoarding, he began to Live at a more 
liberal} Rate. Which Diony/ſus hearing, caus'd 
the reſt 'of his Treaſure to be reſtored to him, 


ſaying, that ſince he had learnt how to uſe it, 


he very willingly returned it back unto him; 

I continued fome Years in this hoarding Hu- 
mour, when | know not what good Demon for- 
tunately put me out of it,” as he did the Sys 
cuſan, and made me 'throw abroad all w re- 

| erve 
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ſerve. at random-z the pleaſure of. a certain 
Voyage I took of very great Expence, haying 
made me ſpurn this fond Loye of Money yn 
der foot, by which means 1 am now fallen in- 
to.2 third way of living, ( 1 ſpeak what -1 
think of it) doubtleſs much more pleaſans 
and moderate,” which is, that I live at the 
height of my Revenpe, ſometimes the one, 
ſometimes the other may perhaps exceed, but 
"tis very little, and but rarely that they differ 
at all ;. I live from Hand to Month; and con» 
tent my {elf in having ſufficient for my pre- 
ſent, and ordjnary Expence; for as to extra» 
ordinary occaſions, all the laying up in the 
World would neyer ſuffice ; and 'tis the great- 
eſt folly imaginable to expe, that Fortune 
ſhould ever ſufficiently arm us againſt her ſelf. 
?Tis with our own Arms that we are to fight 
her, accidental ones will betray us in the pinch 
of the buſineſs. If |1 Iay up, *tis for ſome 
'near and deligned Expence, and not to pur- 
chaſe Fa of. which I have no need, but to 
purchaſe pleaſure. Non efſe cugidum, pecunia eſt: ©;.,,, 
108 eſſe emacem, vettigal eſt. Not to, be Cove- Parad Ult. 
tous, ' is Money, nox to be a Purchaſer, is a 
Tribute. 1 neither am in any great appre- 
henſion of wanting; nor in any deſire of any p12, 
more 3 Divitiarum fruttus eſt in copia , copiam: 
declarat ſatictas. The fruits of Riches lie in 
abundance, ſatiety declares abundance. And 
I am very. well pleaſed with my ſelf, that this 
Reformation in me, has fa!len-out in an Age 
naturally. inclined to Avarice, and that-I ſee 
my. ſelf clear'd of a Folly ſo common to Old. 
Men, 
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Men, and the moſt ridiculous of all humane 
Follies. - Feraxlet a Man that had run throngh 
both Fortunes, and found that the encteaſe of 
ſubſtance, was no encreaſe-of appetite, eithef 
to Eating, or Drinking, Sleeping, or the en- 
joyment of his Wiſe, and who on the other 
fide, felt the care of his Oeconomy lie heavy 
upon his Shoulders, as it does on mine; was 
reſolved to pleaſe a poor Young Man his faith- 
fat Friend, who panted after Riches, -by ma- 
king him a gift of all his, which was excef- 
fively great, and fioreover of all he was in the 
daily way of - getting by the liberality of Cy- 
#xs, his good Maſter, and by the War ; con- 
ditionally that he ſhould take care handſomly 
to maintain, and plentrfully to entertain him, 
as his Hoſt, and his Friend ; which being ac- 
cofdingly embrac'd, and performed, they af- 
ward liv'd very happily together, - both of 
them equally content with the change of their 
condition. An example that I could imitate 
with all my heart. And vety much approve 
the Fortune of an Ancient Prel/ate, whom FE 
ſee to-have ſo abſolutely ſtript himſelf of his 
Purſe, his Revenne, and Care ; of - bis Ex- 
pence 3 committing- them one while to one 
truſty Servant, and another while to another, 
that he has ſpun out a Tong ſucceſſion of Years, 
as ignorant by this means of: his Domeſtick 
Afﬀairs, 'as a meer ſtranger. The confidence' 
of another Mans vertve, - is no light evidetice 
of a Mans own; ' beſides, God is pleaſed to 
favour ſuch a confidence, as to what concerns 
him of whoin I am fpeaking, FT fee no where 

- * © ahet- 
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a bettcr govern'd Family; [nor a Houſe tiore 
- nobly, and,conſtantly maifitained than his; 
happy in this//to have ſtated his affairs to ſb 
jaſt a proportion, *that his Eſtate is ſufficient 
co do it without his care; -or trouble, and 
without any binderance; - either in the ſpend- 
ing, or laying it up; to his other more de- 
cent, and quiet employments, - and that are 
more ſuitable both to his place, and liking. 


Plenty then and: indigence depend upon the , 


opinion .every one has of them; and Riches 
no more than Glory; or Health, have no more 
either Beauty; or Pleaſure, than' he is pleas'd 
to lend them, by who they are poſleſt. Evye- 
ry one is well, or ill at eaſe, according as he 
finds himſelf: Not he whom the World be- 
lieves, but he who believes himſelf to be ſo, 
is content ; and in him alone- belief gives it 
feif being, and reality. Fortune does us nei- 
ther good; nor hutt z ſhe only preſents us the 
matter, and the feed, which our Soul, more 
powerfully than ſhe, tarns and applies as ſhe 
beſt pleafes 3 being the fole-cauſe; ahd Sove- 
raign Miſtreſs of her own happy; or unhappy 
condition. All external acceſſions receive taſte 
and Colour, fromthe internal conſtiration, as 
Cloaths warm us, not with theif Heat, but 
our own; which they are fit to cover and keep 
in ; and who would cover a cold body, would 
do the ſarne ſervice for the Cold, for ſo Snow 
and Ice are preſerved. And after the ſirfie 
manner that Study is a torment to a Truant; 
abſtinence from Wide ts © good Fellow, fru- 
oy to the Spendtlitife, -#nd exerciſe to 2 
F f Lazy 
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Lazy tender bred Fellow ; ':ſo it. is of all-the 


reſt. The things are not ſo painful; and 'dif- 
ficult of themſclves,' 'but our; weakneſs or cow- 


ardice makes-them ſa.:; To judge:of great, 
and high matters, requires a ſuitable'Sonl, - 0- 


'therwiſe we attribute the Yice to them, which 


is really our own. A ſtraight Qar ſeems c1ook- 
ed in the Water - It-does;not only import that 
we ſee the thing, but:how, and atter what 


manner we ſee it. But after all this, why a- 


Cic#ro. 
Tuſc. lib. 2. 


- acrimony of pains, and humane frailty to 


monglt ſo many difcourſes, | that by ſo.'many 
arguments periwade Men to deſpiſe Death, and 
to endure pain, can we not find out one that 
makes for us ? And of ſo many ſorts of ima- 
ginations as bave fo prevailed upon-others, as 
to perſwade them to do ſo, why does: not eve- 
ry one apply ſome- one to- himſelf, the moſt 
ſuitable to-his- own humour ? If he cannot 
away with, a;itrong working Apozem:to era- 
dicate the Evil, let him at leaſt rake a Lenitive 
to eaſe it. Opinio eſt-quedam effeminata,ac le- 
Vis : nec in-dolore magis, quam eadem in volupta- 


te : qua quum liqueſſimus flutmuſque mollitia, a* 


pis aculeum ſine clamore ferre non poſſumus. To- 
tum in eo eft, ut tibi imperes.” There is a cer- 
tain light,” and effeminate” Opinion, and: that 
not more in pain, than it is even in pleaſure it 
ſelf; by which, whilſt we reſt and Wallow-in 
eaſe, and wantonneſs, we cannot endure ſo 
much as the ſtinging of a Bee, without roar- 
ing. All that hes 1n it is only this, to com- 
mand thy. ſelf, As to the reſt, a Man does 
not tranſgreſs Philoſophy, . by permitting the 


prevail 
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Prevail ſo much above meaſure ; for they will 
at laſt be reduc'd to theſe invincible replies. 
If it be ill to live in neceſlity, at leaſt there 
is no neceſſity upon a Man to live in neceſſity. 
No Man continues ill long but by his own 
fault. And who has neither the Conrage to 
Die; nor the Heart to Live : who will neither 
reſiſt nor fly, what ſhould a Man do to him ? 


I” CT — 


CHAP. XLI. 


Not to Communicate a Mans Hononr. 


PS 


FN F 2ll the Follies of the World, that 

which is moſt univerſally receiv'd, is 
the ſolicitnde of Reputation and Glory ; 
which we are fo:d of to that degree, as to a- 
bandon Riches, Peace, Life, and Health, 
which are effeCtual, and ſubſtantial Goods, to 
purſue this vain Phantome, and empty word, 
that has neither Body z nor hold to be taken 
of it. 


La fama ch invaghiſce a un dolce ſuono Taſſo. Can» 
Gli ſuperbi mortali, & par” ſi bella» _ to IO. 
Eun «cho, un Sogno, anzi Þun Sogno un ombra 

Ch' ad ogni vento fi dilegua, &. ſgombra. 


Honour, that with ſuch an alluring ſound, 
Proud Mortals Charms, and does appear fo 
| | ( fair, 
An Echo, Dream, ſhade of a Dream is found, 
Diſperlt abroad by every breath of Air. 


Ff 2 And 
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And of all the irrational humours of Men, it 
ſhould ſeem that even the Philoſophers them- 
ſelves have the moſt ado, and do the lateſt dif- 
engage themſelves from this, as the moſt reſty 
FE obſtinate of all humane Follies. Quia ets- 
Civit. Dei, am bene proficientes animos tentare non ceſſat. 
Becauſe it ceaſes not to attack even the wiſeſt, 
and beſt letter'd minds. - There is not any one 
Vice, of which reaſon does ſo clearly accuſe 
the Vanity, as of that; but it ts fo deeply 
rooted in us, that I dare not determine, whe- 
ther any one ever clearly depeſtred himſelf 
from it. or no. - After you have ſaid all, and 
believed all has been ſaid to its prejudice, it 
creates ſo inteſtine inclination in oppoſition to 
your beſt Arguments, that you have littke 
Power, and conſtancy to reſilt it : for ( as C5- 
cero ſays ) even thoſe who moſt controvert it, 
would yet that the Books they write ſhould vi- 
ſit the light.under their own Names, and ſeek 
to derive Glory from ſeeming to deſpiſe it. 
All other things are communicable, and fall 
into' Commerce; . we lend our Goods, and 
ſtake our Lives for the neceſlity, and ſervice 
of our Friends; but to Communicate a Man's 
Honour, #nd to Robe another with a Man's 
own Glory, is very rarely ſeen. And yet we 
have ſome examples of that kind. Catulus Lu- 
Fatius in the Cymbrian War, having done all 
that in him lay to make his flying Souldiers 
face about upon the Enemy, ran himſelf at 
laſt away with the reſt, and counterfeited the 
Coward, to the end his Men might rather ſeem 
to follow their Captajn , than to fly from the 
| Enemy 3 


—— ———_—_—_— 
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Enemy ; which was to abandon his own repu- 


- tation, to palliate the ſhame of others. When 


Charles the Fifth came into Provence in the 
Year 1537, 'tis ſaid, that Antonio de Leva ſee- 
ivg the Emperour poktively refolv'd upon this 
Expedition, and - believing it would redound 
very much to his honour, 6id nevertheleſs ve- 
ry {tifly oppoſe it in the Council, to the end 
that the entire glory of that Reſolution {honid 
be attributed to his Maſter ; and that it might 
be ſaid, his own Wiſdom and foreſight had 
been ſuch, as that, contrary to the opinion of 
all, he had brought abour ſo great, and fo ge- 
nerous an Enterprize z which was to do him 
Honour at his own Expence. The Thracian 
Embhaſſadors, coming to comfort Archileonida 
the Mother of Braſidas upon the death of her 
Son, and commending him to that height, as 
to ſay he had not kfr his like behind him ; 
ſhe rejeCted this private, and particular com- 
mendation to attribute it to the publick : Tell 
me not that ( ſaid ſhe ) IKknow the City of 
Sparta has ſeveral Citizens both greater, and 
of greater Valour than he. In the Battel of 
Creſſy, the Prince of Wales, being then very 
young, had the Vantguard committed to him, 
and the main ſtreſs,of the Battel hapned to be 
in that place, which made the Lords that were 
with him, finding themſelves overmatcht, to 
ſend to King Edward, that he would pleaſe 
to advance to their Relief z who therenpon 
enquiring of the condition his Son was in, 
and being anſwered, that he was yet living, 


and on Horſe-back ; I ſhould then do him. - 
; ETY wrong 
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' wrong ( ſaid the King ) now'to go, and de- 


prive him of the honour of winning this Bat, 
tel he has ſolong, and ſo bravely diſputed, 
what hazard ſoever he runs, it ſhall be entire- 
ly his own : and accordingly would neither 
g0 nor ſend, knowing that if he went, it 
would be faid all had been loſt withou: his 


' ſuccour, and that the honour of the Yidtory 


would be wholly attributed tq him. Semper 
enim quod poſtremum adjettum eſt, id rem totam 
videtur traxiſſe. For the laſt ſtroak to a buſli- 
neſs ſeems to draw along with it the perfor- 
mance of the whole aftion. Many at Rome . 
thought, and- would uſually ſay, that the 
greateſt of Scipzo's Afts, were in part due to 


Lelius, whoſe conſtant praftice it was ſtill to 


advance, and Shoulder Scjpio's Grandeur and 


. Renown, without any care of his own. And 


Theopompus King of Sparta to him who told 
him the Republick could 'not miſcarry ſince he 
knew ſo well how to Command, 'Tis rather - 
( anſwered he ) becayſe the people know ſo 
well how to Obey. As Women ſucceeding to 
Peerages, had notwithſtanding their Sex the 
privilege to aſſiſt, and give in their Votes in 
the Cauſes that appertained to the Juriſdifti- 
on of Peers: So the Eccleſiaſtical Peers not- 
withſtanding their profeſſion, were obliged to 
aſliſt our Kings in their Wars, not only with 
their Friends and Servants,” ' but in their own 
Perſons. ' As the Biſhop of Beauvais did, who 
being with Philip Auguſtus at the Battle of 
Bouvines, ' had a notable ſhare in that aCtton ; 
bur he did not think'ir fit for him to partici- 
pac al es oa rad -" * pate 
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pate in the Fruit and Glory of that. Violent 
and Bloody Trade. He with his own 'Hand 
reduc'd ſeveral of the-Enemy that Day to his 
Mercy, whom . he delivered. to the firlt Gen- 
tleman'he met either to Kill, or receive them 
to Quarter, referring the execution to another 
hand. ' As alſo did [iam Earl of Salisbury to 
Meſfire Jean de Neſle, with a like ſubtlety of 
Conſcience to the other we named before, he 
would Kill, but not wound him, and for that 
reaſon never Fought with a Mace. And a cer- 
tain perſon of my time, being reproacht by 
the King, that he had laid hands on a Prieſt, 
ſtifly and poſitively deny'd he had done any 
ſuch thing : the meaning -of which was, he 
had Cudgel'd and Kick'd him, 


CH A P. XLIL 
Of the Inequality among [# us, © 


Lutarch ſays ſomewhere, that he does not 
- find ſo great adifference betwixt Beaſt and 
Beaſt, as he does betwixt Man and Man. Which 
is faid in reference to the internal Qualities 
and Perfeftions of the Soul, AfAd, in truth, 
I find, ( according to my poor Judgment, ) 
ſo vaſt a diſtance betwixt Epaminonaas, and 
ſome that I know, ( who are yet Men of com- 
mon ſenſe, ) that 1 could willingly enhance 
upon Platarch, and ſay, that there is more 
difference betwixt ſuch and ſuch a Man, - than 
there is betwixt ſuch a Man and ſuch a Beaſt : 


. 


Ff4 Hem © 


NE ——-" , 


- = woo - Trio, * Lens. 4 
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Wor F Hem vir viro quid preſtat ! 
AZ. 5 
3 How much alaſs, 
One Man another doth ſurpaſs ! 
And that there are as many and innumerable 
degrees of ' Wits, as there are. Cubits betwixt 
this .and Heaven. But as touching the Efti- ' 
mate of Men, 'tis ſtrange, that, our ſelves 
- excepted, no other Creature is eſteem'd be- 
yond its proper Qualities, we commend 
Horſe for his Strength, and ſureneſs of Foot, 
Fuvenal  — peer Volucrem 
Stc laudamus equum, facils cui plurima palme 


Fervet, & exultat rauco vittoria circo. 


So we commend the Horſe for being fleet, 
Who many Palms by Breath and Speed does 
& I. | ( get 
And which the Trumpets in the Circle grace, 
With their hoarſe- Levets for his well run 
_ | ( Race. 


and not for his Rich Capariſons ; . a Grey- 
hound for his ſhare of Heels, not for his fine 
Collar; a Hawk for her Wing, not for her 
Geſts and Belfs. Why, in like manner, do we 


Not value a Man for what is properly his 


own ? He has a great Train, a beautiful Pa- 
lace, ' ſo much Credit, ſo»#many Thouſand 
Pounds a Year, / and-all' theſe are about him, 
but not in him. You will not buy a Pig in a 
Poke: if you Ccheapen a Horſe, you will ſee 


| him ſtript of his Houſing-cloaths, you will ſee 


hum 
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him naked and open to your Eye ; or if he be 
Cloath'd, as they anciently were wot to pre- 

fent them to Princes to Sell, "tis only on the 

 befs important parts, that you may not ſo 

much conſider the beauty of his Colour, or 

the breadth of his Crupper, as principally to 
examine his Limbs, Eyes and Feet, which are 

the Members of greateſt uſe - 


Regibus hic mos eſt, ubi equos mergantwr, opertos Hor, lib, 1, 
Suſpiciunt, we i facies, ut ſepe, decora Sat. 2, 
Molli fulta pede eſb, emptorem inducat hiantem, 

Quod pulchre clunes, breve quod caput, ardua 

7 ( ver Vixe 


When Kings Steeds Cloath'd,jas 'tis their man- 
( ner, Buy, 

They ſtraight examine very Curiouſly, 

Leſt a ſhort”Head, a thin and welt rais'd Creſt, 

A broad ſpread Buttock, and an ample Cheſt, 

Should all be propt with an old beaten Hoof, 

To gull the Buyer, when they come to proof. 


Why, in giving your Eſtimate of a Man, do 
you Prize him wrapt and muffled up in Cloaths ? 
He then diſcovers nothing to you, but ſuch 
parts as are not in the leaft his own ; and con- 
ceals thoſe, by which alone one may rightly 
judge of his Value." Fis the price of the Blade, 
that you enquire into, and not of the Scab- 
bard : You would'not peradventure bid a Far-" 
thing for him, if you ſaw him ſtripp'd. You 
are to judge him by himfelf, and not by what 
he wears. And as one of the Ancients very 
pleaſantly ſaid, Do you know why you repute 


him 
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_ - him Tall?, You reckon yithal, the. heighth of 
his Chepines, whereas the Pedeſtal. is no part 
of ; the Statne. Meaſure him without his 
Stilts,. let him lay aſide his Revenues, and his 
Titles, let him preſent himſelf in hjs Shirt, 
then examine if his Body be ſound and ſprite- 
ly, ative and diſpos'd to perform its FunCti- 
ons ? What Soul has he ?-. [s at Beautiful; ca- 
pable, and happily provided of all her Facul- 
"ties ? \Is ſhe Rick! of what" is her own, © or of 
what ſhe has Borrowed ? His Fortune no 
hand in the Aﬀair ? Can ſhe, without wink- 
ing, ſtand the lightning of Swords ; is ſhe in- 
different, whether her Life expire by the Mouth, 
or through the Throat ? ls ſhe Settled, Even and 
Content ? This is what is to be examin'd,” and 
by thar yoy are to judge of the vaſt differences 
betwixt Man, and Man.. Is he 


Id. Lib, 2, — Sapiens, ſibique imperioſus 

Sat.7. Quem neque pauperies, neque mors, neque vincula 
" 20, ( terrent, 
Reſponſare cupidinibus , contenmere honores 
Fortis, & in ſeipſa totus teres atque rotundur, 
Externi ne quid valeat per leve morari, 
In quem manca rujt ſemper fortuna ? 


Wiſe, and commanding o'er his Appetite, 
One whom, -nor Want, nor Death, nor Bonds, 
| ( can Fright, 
To check his Luſts, and Honours ſcorn, fo 
NES | | | ( ſtout, 
And in himſelf fo round and clear through- 
4 | | | { out, 


That 


- 4 
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Fhat no External thing can ſtop his cotirſe, 
And on'whom Fortune vainly tries her force.” 


ſuch a Man is rais'd Five Hundred Fathoms 
above Kingdoms and Dutchies, he is an Abſo. 
lute Monarch in and to himleltf. 


Sapens Pol ipſe fingit fortunam ſibs. . Plaut. Tris 
; T7 F 520 Af. 2. Sc. 
The Wiſe Man his own Fortune makes. '2. 


What remains for him to Covet, or Deſire. 


fu —— —— — 


| Nonne videmus roam bs 
Nil aliud fibi naturam latrare, niſi ut quoi 
Corpore ejdnttus ablor abſit, mente fryatur , 

Tucundo ſenſu cura, ſemotus metuque ! 


We ſee that Nature to no more aſpires ; 
Nor to her ſelf a greater good requires, 
Than that, whoſe Body is from Dolours free, 
He ſhould his Mind with more Serenity, 
And a more pleaſing Senſe enjoy, quite clear 
From thoſe two grand Diſturbers, Grief and 
| | ( Fear. 
Compare with ſuch a qne the common Rabble 
of Mankind, ſtupid and mean Spirited, Ser- 
vile, Inſtable, and continually floating with 
the Tempeſt of varjous Paſſions, that tolles 
and tumbles them to and fro, and all depend- 
ing upon others, and you will find a greater 
diſtance, than betwixt Heaven and Earth; 
and yet the blindneſs of common uſaze is ſuch, 
that we make little or no account of ir. 
Whereas, if we -conſider a Peaſant, and a 
King, a Noble-Man, and a Villain , a Magti- 


ſtrate, 
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ſtrate, and a private Man, a Rich Man, and a 
Poor, there appears a yaſt diſparity, though 
they. differ no more, ( as a Man may ſay, ) 
than in their Breeches. In Thrace, the King 
was diſtinguiſh'd from his People, after a ve- 
ry pleaſant manner; He had a Religion by 
himſelf, a God of his own, and which his Sub- 
jets were not to preſume to Adore, which 
was Merenry, whilſt, on the other ſide, he 
diſdain'd to have any thing to do with theirs, 
Mars, Bacchus and Diana. And yet they are 
no other than Pitures, that make no Eſſenti- 
al Diſſimilitude;. for as you ſee Actors in a 
Play, repreſenting the perſon of a Duke, or 
an Emperour, upon the Stage, and immediate- 
Iy after, in the Tiring Room, return to their 
true and original Condition ; ſo the Empe- 
rour, whole Pomp and Luſtre, does ſo dazle 
you in Publick, 


Dacret, L,4. Scilicet, & grandes viridi cum Iuce ſmaragdi 
"= Auro includuntur, teriturque Thalaſſina veſtis 
Aſſidue, & veneris ſudorem exercita petat. 


Great Emeralds richly are in Gold enchaſt , 
To dart Green Luſtre, and the Sea-green veſt 
Continually is worn and rubb'd to Frets, 
Whilſt it Imbibes the Juice that Yerus Sweats. 


do but peep behind the Curtain, and you'll ſee 

nothing more than an ordinary Man, and per- 
adventure, more Contemptible than the mean- 

Senec. Ep, eſt of his Subjets. Ihe beatus introrſum rſt, 
W5 iſtins bratteata felicitas eff, True Happineſs 
lies within, the other is but a counterfeit Foli- 

city. 
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city. Cowardize, lrreſolution, Ambition, 


Spite and Enyy, are as Predominant in him, as 
In another. 


Non enim gaze, neque conſularss | 

Summovet lifor, miſer0s tumultus — -_ 

Mentis, & curas laqueata circum 
Tefta volentes. 


For neither Wealth, Honours, nor Offices, 
Can the wild Tumults of the Mind'appeaſe, 
Nor chaſe thoſe Cares, that with unwearrd 

| | ( Wings 
Hover about the Palaces of Kings. 


Nay, Solitude and*Fear, attack him even in 
the Center of his Battalions. 


Re wveraque metus homiyum, curaque ſequaces, Luca la, 
Nec metnunt ſonitus armorum, ner fera tela, 
Auadatterque inter Reges, rerumque potentes 

Ver ſantur, neque fulgorem reverentur ab anro, 


( Hearts, 
For Fears and Cares warting with Humane 
Fear not the claſh of Arms, nor points of 


( Darts ; 

But with great Kings and Potentates _ 
| ( Bol 

Maugre their Parple , and their Glittering 

| - ( Gold. 


Do Fevers, Govts and Apoptexies, ſpare them 
any more, than one of us? When Old Age 
hangs heavy upon a Princes Sholders, can the 
Yeomen of his Guard eaſe hint of the —_ ? 

en 
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When he is Aſtoniſh'd with the apprehenſion 
- of Death, can the Gentlemen of his Bed- Cham- 
ber comtort and aſſure him ? When Jealou- 
{ie, or any other Capricio ſwims in his Brain, 
can our Complements and Ceremonies reſtore 
him to his good Humour ? The Canopy Em- 
broider'd with Pearl and Gold, he lies under, 
has no Vertue againſt a violent fit of the Stone 
or Cholick. 


Idm. Nec calide citius decedurit corpore febres 
'Textilibns ſs in piftaris, oftrogice rubents | 
Jatteris, quam {i plebeia in veſte cubandum tſt. 


* Nor ſooner will a Calentyre depart, 
Although in figur*d Tiſſues lodg'd thou art, 
Than if thy homely Conch were meanly 

: ( ſpread 
With pooreſt Blankets of the courſeſt thred. 


The Flatterers of Alexander the Great, poſleft 
him, that he was the Son of Jupi/er :- But be- 
ing one Day Wounded, and obſerving the 
Blood ſtream from his Wound : What ſay 
you now, ( my Maſters, ) ſaid he, is-not this 
Blood of a Crimſon Colour , and purely Hu- 
mane ? This is not of the Gomplexion with 
that which Homer makes to 1ſſne from the 
| Wounded Gods. The Poet Hermedoyus had 
Writ a Poem in Honour of Arntigonus, where- 
in he call'd him the Son of the Sun - But who 
'has the emptying of my Cloſe-ſtool, '( ſaid 
 Antigonus ) will find to the contrary. He is 
but a Man at beſt, and if he be Deform'd, or 
ill Qualified from his Birth, the Empire of the 
| Univerſe, 
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| Univerſe, can neither hong his pe nor his 
Nature ; . | 


DE 
S 


'P, elle . + Perſeus, 
Hun raptant, quidquid culeavert bic, roſe fiet, Sat. 2. 


Though Maids ſhould Raviſh him, , and where 
(he goes, 
In every ſtep he takes, ſhould ſpring aRoſe. | 


what of all that, 'if he: be a' Fool and a Sot {! 
even Pleaſure and good Fortune,, are' not. re- 


liſh'd withour Vigour: and Underſtandirg.., 


Hec perinde ſunt, ut illius animus qui ea poſſidet, Ter. Heart. 
Qui uti 4. ſeit, ei bons, Wl, "0 non utitar refte AL Scts 
/ ( mula. 


Things-to the Souls of their Poſliſſors ſquare, 
Goods if, well us'd,-if ill,” they Evils Ae. : 


Whatever the Befiefits of Fortune 3 are, they 

yet require a Palate fit torelih and taſte them : 

'Tis Fruition, and nag polleſſion, that rengers 

us Happy-. Wu © is 50 
N on domus, (9 fundus, 0N aY15 ACCYUKS &- an "6, —— 27Hs 
eEgroro aomint dednx it corpore febres, '. x, Epiſt. 2» 
Non animo curas, valeat poſſeſſor gportet, | 

Qu comportatts rebus bene cogitat uti, 

Nui cupit, aut metuit, Jovat illam fic domius aut 

/\ <5 (wen 

Ut lippum pitte Ti wbule, menta podagron. 


Manners, ,or heaps of Braſs and aſd, afford 
No Eaſe at all to their Febritick Lord; 7 


22h 


—_— 
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Nor can they cure his Cares. *tis requiſite 
The Good's Poſleflor know the uſe of it: : 


Who Fears or Covets, theſe ſo help him out; 
As Pictures Blind Folks, Caraplaſms the Gout.” 


He is a Sot, his Taſte is pall'd and flat; he 
-no more enjoys - what he- has, than one that 
has a Cold, reliſhes the flayour of Canary; or 
than.a Horſe'is ſenfible-of his Rich Capatiſon. 
Plato is In the, right, when he tells us, that 
Health, Beauty, Vigour and Riches, and all 
the other things call'd Goods, are. equally 
Evil to the Unjuſt, as Good to the Juſt, and 
the Evil on the contrary the ſame. And there- 
fore, where either the Body or the Mind, 
are in diſorder, to what ' uſe ſerve theſe ex- 
ternal Conveniences ? Conſidering, that the 
leaſt prick with a Pin, or the-leaft Paſſion of 
the Soul, is ſufficient to deprive us of the 
pleaſure of being ſole Monarch of the World. 
At the firſt twitch of the Gout, it ſignifies 

- much to be calPd Sir, and your Majeſty ; 

| yu | 


Her. lib, 1, Totus, & argento conflatus, totus, & auro. 


Eh 2, . | 
v (will hold; 

- Although his Cheſts are cram'd, whilſt the 
With immenſe Sums of Silver Coin and Gold: 


 _ foes he not forget his Palaces and Grandeurs? 
If he be Angry, can his being a Prince, keep 
him from Jooking Red, and looking. Pale, 
and grinding his Teeth, like a Mad-man ? 
Now if he be a Man of parts, and well de- 
"pam Royalty adds very little to his _—_ 
neſs: 
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Wl on bo "AY 
Sh veagrs bene, ſi lateri eft pedibuſque 1nis, nil | 


Divicza porter ant regales addere majus-. | op _— | 


If thou art right and found from Head to Foot, | 
A'King's Revenue can add nothing to't. . - 
He diſcerns,. *tis nothing but Counterfeit and _ 
Gultery, Nay perhaps, he would be of King 
Seleucus's opinion, That who knew the weight 
of a Scepter, would not deign to ſtoop to take 
it pp.z4 which he ſaid, in reference to the 
great and painful Duty incumbent upon a 
good 'King.-* © Donbtlefs it can be no eafic 
tark'to Rule others, when we find it {> bard a 
matter to Govern our ſelves. And as to the 
thing Dominion; / that ſeems ſo ſiveet and 
charming, the frailty of Humane Wifdor, - 
and the difficulty of choice in things that are 
new and doubtful, to us conſider'd, I am very 
much-of 'opinion, that it is mach; more plea- 
fant. to follow, than to lead; and that it is a 
great ſettlement and fatisfaQtion of Mind, to 
have'only one Path-to walk in, and to have 
fone to anſwer for, but for a Mary's ſelf; 


Us ſatins mueo jam ſit, parere quietun, Leret. lik, - 
Duan regers 1mperio res velle. m_— 
So. that 'tis better Calmly ro Obey, 
Than in the Storms. of State to Rule and 
| ( Sway. 
To whfeh we may add that ſaying of Cyrus 
That no Man was fir:to Rule, but he who in 
his own Worth was of greater Value, than all 
thoſe he was to Gavern: But King Hiero in 
| Ge Xenophon, 
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Xenophon, ſays further, That in the Fruition 
eyen of \Pleaſure it ſelf, - they are in a worſe 
condition, - than private 'Men ; foraſniuch as 
the opportunities and facility they bave of com- 
manding thoſe things at Wil), takes off from 
the Delight. . | ["O 


Pinguis amr, nimiumgque potens, in tedia nobis 
Vertitur, & Stomacho dulcis ut eſca neget.. 


Too Potent Love, ' ia 'Loathing never ' ends, 


As higheſt Sawce'the Stomach moſt offends. - 


Can we think, that the Singing,Boys of the 
Quire, take any , great delight -in their,own 
Muſick? The Satiety does- rather. render it 
troubleſome and tedious to them; Feats, Balls, 
Maſquerades and Tikings, ' delight ſuch as but 
rarely ſee, and, deſire to beat ſuch Solemnities; 


-- Bug having ; been frequent. at ſuch Entertaia- 


© Dot fo much delight 


and Tumbling 'PTricks, .are ple 


ments, the reliſh of them-grows flat and _—_ 
Nay, Women ( the groues Tewptation ) do 
ole who make a com- 
mon practice of th ſport. He who will-not 
ive himſelf-leifure-to be Thirſty,3,cao never 
nd the true pleaſure of Drinking. Farces 

to the 


- Spectators, but a pain to thoſe by whomthey 
are perform'd, And that this is effe@tually. ſo, 
we ſee that Princes divert themſelves ſome- 
times in diſguiſing their Quality, a while to de- 
poſe themſelyes, and to.ſtoop to the peor, and 
ordinary way of Living of the meaneſt of 
their People. | 54 


Plerunque 
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Plernmque grate Principibus vires, + \ FHor.car.lib, 
eMundeque parvo ſub lare parpernnm - 3. Ode 29. 


Cane fine aulesis, & oftro , 
Sollitit um explicuere fromem:. 


Even Princes with Variety tempted are, 
Which makes them oft feed on clean homely 
| ( Fare; 
In a poor Hut, laying aſide the State, 
Purple-and Pomp, which ſhould-on ——_—_— 
a ( walt 
In ſuch a Solitude to ſmooth the Frown ; 
Forc'd by the weighty Preſſure of a Crown. 


Nothing is ſo diſtaſtful and diſappointiag, . as 
Abundance; What . Appetite would not be 
baffled, 'to ſee Three Hundred Women at his 
Mercy, as the Grand Sjgnior has in his Seragho? 
And what Fruition of Pleaſure, or Taſte of 
Recreation, did he. of his Anceſtors reſerye to 
himſelf, who never went a Hawking without 
Seven Thouſand Fatconers? And beſides all 
this, 1 Fanſie that this Luſtre of Grandeur 
brings with it no little diſturbance and uneaſi- 
neſs upon the Enjoyment of the moſt tempting 
pleaſures ; they are too conſpicuous, and lie 
too open to every ones view. Neither do I 
know to what end a man ſhould any more re- 
| quire them to conceal their Errors, ſince what 
is only reputed indiſcretion in us, they know 
very well the people in them. brand with the 
riames of Tyranny, and contempt of the Laws z 
and beſides their proctivity to Vice, are apt to 
Gg 2 cen(ure, 
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'--*"—"="*centure, that is a heightning to pleaſure to 
. them, to Infult over the Laws, and:to-trample 
.' > upon Publick: Qrdinances.  Plaro-indeed,> in | 
his Gorgeas defines, a Tyrant to be one,' who 
in a City has Licence to: do whatever his own 
Will leads-him to, And by reaſon-of this Im- 
punity ,. the . Overtatting 'and Publication of 
their Vices, does:oft-times more Miſchief,than 
the Vice it ſelf. Every one fears to be pry'd 
into, and diſcover?d in their Evil Courſes; but 
Princes, are, even .to "their very Geſtures, 
Looks and thoughts, the People conceiving 
they have right and. title to. Cenſure, and be 
Tudges of them : Beſides, that the Blemiſheg 
of the Great, naturally appear greater, by 
reafon of the Eminency and Lultre of. the 
place where they are {cated ; and that a Mole 
or a Wart appears greater in them, than the 
greateſt Deformity in others. And This is the 
reaſon why the 7Poets feign the. Amours of 
Japiter to be perform?d in the diſguiſes of ſo 
many borrowed ſhapes, that amonglt the many 
Amorous Practices they lay +to bis - charge, 
there 1s only one, as I remember, whete he 
appears in his own Maj:ſty and Grandeur, Bur 
tet us return to Hiero, who complains of the 
Inconvenjences he found in his Royalty, in that 
he- conld -not look abroad, and Travel the 
World at liberty, being as it were a Ptiſaner 
to the Bounds and Limits of his own Domini- 
-on : And that in all his Aftions, he was ever- 
more ſurrounded with an importunate Crowd. 
And in truth, to ſee our Kings ſet ail alone 
2t Table, environed with fo many People pra- 

hen | ting 
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tmg about them, and. fo many-ſtrangers ſtaring 
ypon- them, as they alwdys-are,”-F have often 
been \m6v%d; 'rather* to pity, 'than to enyy, 
tneir condition,” King 'Aphoyſus was wont to 
ſay, that in this, Aﬀes were in a better condi- 
tin thiam Kings, their Maſters permitting them 
co' feed at their own Ele and pleaſure ; a fa- 
vour'that Kings cannot obtain of their Servants. 
And it wouja neyer- fink into ty fancy, that ir 
could be'of any great benefit to the Life of 'a - 
Mari of Senſe, to have Twenty People prating 
about "him, -wher! he is at Stool; or that the 
Services of a Man of Ten Thouſand” Livers 
a Year, or that has taken Caſal, or defended 
Siena, ſhould be-either more commodious, or 
more” acceptable to him, than «thoſe of a good 
Groom- of the Chamber, that underſtands his 
myet The 'Advantages of Soyeraignty, are 

ut imaginary upon the matter ; ' Every de- 
eree of Fottuile- has i 


has init ſore Image of Prin- 
cipality. Cefar calls' all the Lords of France, 
having ' Free-Franchiſe within their own De- 
means, Roylets 3- and in "truth, the Name '6f 
Sire” excepred', ' they gb pretty far. towards 


- King + for do but look into the Provinces 
remote 


rom ourt;/' 45' Brittaty for xa np1e! 
rake notice of the Attenditice, the Vallals, the 
Officets, the Employments, Service; Ceremony 
ane Site}! of 'a Eord” that” Lives? retir'd from 
Cort,” is'eonſtant'ts*hls own Houle, ptill Hhat 
bags beefi bred up dmioogit hisown'T enants and 
Servanty z and obſerve withal, the flight of his 
Imagination, there is nathing more Royal : 
He hezrs talk of his Maſter once a Year, as of 
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a King of Perſia, or Pery,' without taking any 
further notice of him, .than ſome reazote-Kin- 
dred, his Secretary keeps in fame Muſty Re- 
cord, And, ..to- ſpezk the rruth;' our Laws 
are caſie enough, ſo-eafte, that a Gentleman 
of France ſcarce feels the weight of Sopelnigaty 
Piaget his Shoulders above Twice in his Life. 

Real and. effetual Subjetion, - only cancerrs 
fuch amongſt ; vs, as , yoluptarily. thruſt their 
Necks under the Yoke, gnd who deſign to. get 
Wealth and Honours by-ſuch Seryices : , For a 
Man thzt loves his own Fire-ſide, and can Go- 
.vern: his Houſe, without falling by the Ears - 
with his Neighbourg, or engaging in Suits of 
Law, 1s 2$ free, as a Duke: of Venice. Paucos 
ſervitus  plures ſervitmtem -tenent, Servitude 
4eizes of few, but many Jeize of | her. - But 


Tpeakiog, and ſubmiſſive Bebayjour; when 
. they are Ceremonies, it 1s not.in bis C| 


hoice to 
deny ?;,,;T he. .Hopour we, receive from [thoſe 
that Fear us,.1is not Honour, thoſe, Reſpe(ts 
are paid.to. my. Royalty, and. not 19 me.; ," 
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Quod fatta domini cogitur populut ſus 
Quan ferre, tam laudare. 


"Tis the great Benefit of Kings, that they, 
Who are by Law SubjeCted to their, Sway, 


Are Bound, in all their Princes fay or do, 


Not. only to Submit; "but Praiſe it too," = 


Do 1I not ſee, that the Wicked; and the good 
King, be that'is hated, and he that is beloy'd, 
has the one as much Reverence 'paid: him, as 
the other 7 My Predeceſſor was, 'and my Suc- 
ceſlor ſhall be, ferv'd with the ſame Ceremony 
and State. i.If- my: Subjefs 'do me»no harm, 
2tig 30 Evidence of:.any good AﬀeRticn ;- why 
.ſhould-l look upon -it as fuch, ſeeing it is not 
4in-their Power it they would ? Na one fol. 
lows, me, or Qbeys my Commands, upon the 
account of any Friend(hip. betwixt him'and me ; 
there-can, be: no -contracting of - Friendſhip, 
where ghere is.ſq little relagign' and correſpon- 
fdence.: - My -own Heighthas put me ont.of 
the Familiarity of, and Intelligence with men ; 
There. is too great diſparity and diſproportion 
detwixt . us ; . they follow me either upon the - 
account of decency, and cuſtom; or rather 
wy fortune,..than me, to; encreaſe their own;: 
All;they'fay to me, ..gr:do for-me; : is'forCd 
and diflembled, their liberty, being! an alipaits 
Tteſtrain'd by the great power and-aythority 
I. bave, oyer, them. I tee nothing. about. me 
gut what 15 Ciflembled, and' diſgu's'd. The 
125 G 8 4 Empergur 
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--- Emperour Jwljar being one day applauded for 


__.. _ his exaQt Juſtice : ' ſhould 'be proud of theſe 


- 


praiſes, ſaid he”: did rhey-come mow ons 
that durſt condemn, or difapprovethe:contrary, 
in caſe I ſhould do it. All the real advantages 
of Princes are common to them with Men of 
meaner condition: *Tis for the” Gods to. 
Mount winged, Hoxfes, ;and feed upon. Ambre- 
ſia: Eaxthl7 Kings bave no ather, Sleep, nor 
other Appetite, than we ; the Steel they Arm 
themſelves withal, is of no better temper, 
than that we alſo uſe ; their 'Crowns do'net- 
Ther defend them from the: Rain, nor Sun. 
Dvocleſim'who wore a Crown fo Fortunate and 
Rever'd, Tefign'd it, 'to retire himſelf ro the 
Felicity: of 'a private'Life : ''And ſome time 
afrer the” neceſſity of -Publick Aﬀairs, requi- 
Ting, that 'he' ſhould reaNime' his ' Charge, he 
made' Anſwer: to' thofe who came: to Conrt 
Hhim.'ro ir, You would not offer, (ſaid he) to 
_ cperſnademe to this, had you fenthe fine Or- 
.qer of Trees I have Planted in my Orthard, . 
_anditheFair 'Melons 1 haye'Sow?din my Gar- 
:0den.” In iv4charſrs tis Opinion,” the happicft 
:Eftate of" (5overnment would”'be, where all o- 
ther Things being equal, Precedency ſhould be 
-meaſur'd out by the Vertues, and Repulſes by 
:ohe::Vices of Men: When King Pyrrbas pre- 
7@c'd for his Expedition 'into Jraly, his Wiſe 
LCoonfeller Cyidas,”to make him-{:pfible of the 
Vaqivy of bis Ambitt6n, Well Sir, { faid he;) 
eo what-Endido' you! make al this Mighty Pre- 
-paration ?  To- make my fi1f Maſter of Jraly, 
x:reply*d the King.) And- what after that*4s 
PUGIOG NT 1 g5 done, 
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done, ( faid Cymenv?t Y 1 will” paſs over-into 
Gale and Spain, ' faid the other. 'And Lan: 
then? 1-will'then'go:to Subdue' AficÞ: 
laſtly, when I tave brought the whols Wok 
tomy Subjection, 1 will fit down 'and tft 
Content at my own Eaſe, For God Take, Sit, 
( reply*d- Cyneas;) tell me what: hinders, ov 
you may Aor, F6f you pleaſe, be now in the co- 
givion you Tpeak of # ' Why do you not” row 
yt-this {oſt me, ſettle your elf in the "Stare 
you feem to aint at,- and ſpare the LOT 
"Hezard 'you interpoſe : os ' 


Nmirum quia non bene morat que. i bebnd 
Fins, & omnino quoad ereſeat vera vilugras, © Lacret 4.5. 


The end of rs. Rich he did natknow 
Nor to what pitch Felicity ſhould grow, - 


I -wiil conclude with an old Verficle, that 
 Ithink very pat to the purpoſe, 


Moves cuique [us fingunt forruzam. | _ Nep. 
n vit, A. 


Himſelf, niot Fortune, ev*ry one muſt blame, ici. 
Since” Men's own Maniiers do their Fortunes 
( frame. 


C—_—_— —— 
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Pt E way by which our Laws attempt to 

- "regulate idle and vain expencesinMeat and 
Cloarhs feems to be quite contrary to = = 
gn” 
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——Eland, The trac yay would be to beget, in 


meg a contempt of Silks;and Gold, as vain, 
fcivolous, and, ;uſcleſs.;- whereas we! augment 
to them ;the Honours, and enhance the value 
of ſuch. things, which ſure is a very improper 
way to create a diſguſt. ; For to. enat,' that 
2900 but; Princes ſhall cat. Turbet, © ſhall wear 
Velver, . or Gold-Lace,. and: interdift theſe 
things to the people, what is-it-but-to bring 
them ingo 4 greater eſteem, aud to ſe; every 
' One more a gog. to cat, and..wear them ? Let 
Kings ( a Gods name )- leave off: cheſe Enſigns 
of Grandeur, they have others enough beſides ; 
Lhole exceſſes are more excuſable in any other, 
- than.a Prince, : We \may learn by the Example 
of ſeveral Nations, better ways of exteriouc 
diftiiftion-of quality [which truly 1. conceive 
to be yety-requiſite in a'State ) enow, without 
foſtering up this corruption, and manifeſt in- 
convenience to this effect.  ?Tis ſtrange how 
ſuddenly, and with how much eaſe cuſtom in 
. theſe indifferent' thjngs eſtabliſhes it ſelf, and 
becomes authority. We bad ſcarce. worn 
-*. Cloatha year (in compliance with the Gourt) 

For the Mourning 'of Herry the Second, bu 
that Silks were already grown into ſuch con- 
tempt with. eyery. one, that a man-ſ{o clad, 
was preſently Conclyded a Citizen. The 
Silks were divided betwixt the Phyſicians, and 
Chirurgeons, and though all. other people al- 
moſt went in the ſame habit, there was not- 
withſtanding in, one thing or other, - ſufficient 
liſtin&tion of the calling, and conditions of 
men, _ How ſuddenly do greaſy Chamois oy 
4308 EARL ve ; F102 : ets 
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blets become the faſhion in' our Armies, 'whilſt 
all neatneſs and riches of habit: fall -iato' cpu- 
tempt # Let Kings but lead the dance, 'and be 
gin;to leave off this'expence, and in a Month 
the buſineſs will be done throughout the King. 
dome, without an Edit ; we ſhall all fallow. 
It ſhould be rather proclaim*doi the contrary, 
that no_ one ſhould wear Scarlet, or Gold 
ſmiths work, but Whores and Tumblers. Ze. 
leucss with the like invention reclaim'd the-cor. 
rupted manners of the Zocrians. Whoſe Laws 
were, That no free Woman ſhould be allowd- 
any-more than one Maid to follow her unleſs 

ſhe was drunk: nor was to ſtir out of the 

City by night, wear Jewels of Gold abont her, 

or goin an Embroidred Robe, unleſs ſhe. was 

a profeſt and publick. Whore : The Bravo's, 

and 'Rufiang excepted, 'no man: was to wear a 

Gold Ring, nor be ſeen in one of thoſe effemi. 

vate Veſts woven in the City of 'Ileatum. 

By which infemous exceptions, he diſcreetly 
diverted his Citizens, from Superfluities, and 
pernicious. pleaſures, and it was a project of 

great. Urilicy: £T attraft men by honour, and 
Ambition to their-Duty 'and Obedience. Our 

Kings may do what they pleaſe in ſuch external 
reg ny their own inclinations ſtands 
19 this: caſe for a Law, Quicquid Principes fa- _. 
crunt, pragipere videntur. Jin rho, rh «rages 
{clves do, they ſeemito enjoin others. What- * 
Ever is:done at Courtipaſtes for a rule through 
the.reſtaf France: Let: the Courtiers bt: fall. 
eut- with theſe.abominable Breeches, char ai{- 
cover {0 much; of thoſe parts ſhould. be _ 
- a 2 Ws F eq : 
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"ed: Theſe great Bellied Doublers, that make 


us look like 1:/know' not what; ' and are {ſo yn- 
fitto admit of Arms ;. theſe long effeminate 
Locks of Hair : This fooliſh Cuſtom of Kiſſing; 
what-we preſent to our <quals and. our Hands 
in {aluting them ; a czremony in former times 
only due to Princes : . And that a Gentleman 
ſhatl- appear in place: of reſpeft without” his 
Sord, -unbuttoncd andiuntruſt, as though he 
came: from the Houſe of Office; and. that con- 
trary: to the' cuſtom of our Fore-fathers,. 'and 
the particular priviledge of the Nobleſs of this 
Kingdom, we ſhall ſtand a long time bare to 
them in what place: foever, and the ſame to a 
bundred others, ſo:many. Tierces'and Quarts 
of Kings we 'have got now-a days, and allo 
other ithe like: innovations, and degenerate 


* _ cuſtomsy 'they:+will ſee them: all. preſently 


Vaniſh*d and 'Cry?d down, Theſe are, 'tis 
true, but ſuperficial Errours z but however of 
ill:conſequence, : and *tis enough to inform 'ns 
that the whole Fabrick is: Grazy and Totter- 
ing, "when we ſce the rough-caſt of oft Walls 
to cleave and ſplic. i: Plato in his Laws, cſteenis 
nothing of more 'peſtiferous' confequence'to 
his Ciry, than to give Young-Men' the liberty 
of introducing -any change in- their Habits, 
Geſtures, Dances, 'Songs, and Exerciſes; from 


, one form'to another ;- ſhifting from this 'to 


that, Hunting after Novelties, and applauding 
the Inventors; by which 'means Manners ate 
corrupted, and'the old ldſtirurions comie/to bg 
nauſeated and. deſpiſed, '' [n all things ſaving 
only in thoſe that are evil, a chapge is to be 
"DF "-- -# f:ar'd 1 
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fear'd ; ever the ;change. of Seaſons, Winds, 
Viands, .and. Humours, And no Laws are in 
their true credit, but-ſuch to which God has 
given ſo long a continuance, that no one knows 
FR beginning, or that there ever was any 
OTACT, 


ES __ 


CH AP. .XLIV: 
Of i Sleep. | 


Eaſon directs, that we ſhould always go 

the ſame way ; but not always the ſame 

pace.. And conſequently though a Wiſe-Man 
ought not ſo much to. give the Reins to; hu- 
mane Paſſions, as to. let them deviate him 
from the right Path ; he may notwithſtanding 
. without. prejudice to. his Duty, leave. it to 
them to haſten, or to ſlick his ſpeed, - and not 
fix himſelf like'a motionleſs, and infenſible 
Coloſs, - Could Vertue it ſelf put on. Fleſh 
and Blood, I believe, the Pulſe would Beat. 
faſter going on to an Aſſault, than in going 
to-Dinner : That 1s to ſay, there is.a neceſſity 
ſhe ſhould Heat, and. be moy?d upon this. ac+ 
count. I haye taken notice, as of an extraor- 
dinary thing of ſome great Men, who in the 
higheſt Enterprizes, 'and greateſt Dangers, 
have detain'd themſelyes in fo ſettled and fe- 
rene a Calm, as not at all to hinder their: uſuzl 
Gayety, or . break their. Sleep, Alexander the 
Great, on the Day aſſigned. for that furious 
Battel betwixt him, and Darius, fl:pt ſo pro- 
foundly, 
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foundly, and fo long in the Morning,” that 


Patmenig was forc'd to enter his Chatnber, and 
coming to his Bed-ſide to call him! ſeveral times 
dy his Name, the time to go to Fight: compel- 
ting bim ſo'to do. The Emperour Orho, ha- 
vying put on a reſolution to Kill himſelf the 
fame night, after having ſettled his Nomeſtick 
affairs, divided his Money amongſt his Ser- 
vants, and ſet a good 'edge upon-a Sword he 
had made choice of for the purpoſe, and now 
ſtaying only to be ſatisfied whether all his 
friends were retir'd in ſafety, he fell into fo 
ſound a ſleep, that the Gentlemen of his 
Chamber heard him Snore; - The death of 
this Emperonr has ia it circumſtances para[- 
tklling that of the great Caro ;-and particy- 
larly this before -related: For Cato being 
ready to diſpatch himſelf; whilſt he only tai 
bis hand in expeCtation of the return of a 
meſſenger he had ſent, _ to bring bim news 
whether the Senators he had ſent away, were 
t out from the Port of Urica, he fell into ſo 
and a ſleep, that they had him into the next 
Room ; and he whom he had ſent to the Port, 
having awak'd him tolet him know, that the 
Tempeſtgous Weather had bindred the Sena- 
tors from putting to Sea ;' he difpatch*d pway 
another meſſenger, and compoſing himſelf 2- 
gain- in the Bed, ſettled again. to ſitep, and 
did fo, till by the' return'of the haſt meſſen- 
ger; - he had certain intelligence: they were 
gone. ' We may here further compare him 
with Alexander too, in that great and dan- 
gerous Storm that threatnied hint by the Sedi- 
£100 
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tion of the ' Tribune derellxs, who attempr- 
ing to publiſh a Decree for the calling in of 
Pompey with 'his Army into. the City, at the 
time of Catzlinrs Conſpiracy, was only, and 
that. ſtoutly oppos'd by: Caro, ſo that 'very. 
ſharp language and bitter menaces paſt be- 
twixt them 42 the Senate about thar affair; 
but it was the next day in the Fore-Noop, 
that the ' controverſie was to: be decided ; 
where. Mferellas, beſides the favour of the Peo- 
ple, and of 'Ceſar, (at that time of Pompey's 
Faction ) was tg appear [accompanied with a 
Rabble of Slaves and Fencers; and Caro: only 
fortified with his own Courage and Conſtangy x 
ſo that his Relations, Domeſticks, and ſeveral 
vertnous People of his Friends' wefe in great 
apprehenſions for -him.. - And to: that Degree, 
that 'fome there were, who paſt over :the 
whole Nog without Sleep, .Eating., or 
Drinking, for the manifeſt danger they ſaw. - 
him running into; of which his Wife and 
Siſters did nothing but Weep, and tormenr 
themſelves in.bis Houſe; whereas he, on the. 
contrary; Comforted: eyery one, and after ha- 
ving-Supp'd aftet his vſnal manner,”'weat 'to- 
Bed,.. and-ſlept profoundly till Morning, that: 
one of. his. fellow Tribunes rouz'd him to goto. 
the encounter. The knowledge we have 
the greatneſs of this Mans Courage by the reſt 
of his Life, may warrant us ſecurely to: judge,- 
that his indiff:rence. proceeded from'a Soul ſo 
much elevated above ſuch accidents, that: be 
diſdain'd to I it take any more: hold -of bis 
Fancy, than any other ordinary —— 
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- Victory | 


In the Naval Engagentent, that Auygufuswon 
of. Srazas Pompelus: 10 Scity, ju as hey were- 
to' begin the Fight he was: fo faſt aſleep; that- 
his-Friends. were, competld to wake him to 
ive: the:Signal of Battel : And this was it 
pave Afark «Anthony afterwards occaſion 

to: xeproach bim, - that ke: had'not:the Cout- 
rage-fo much as with open Eyes, to behold the 
order. of his-own Squadrons,” and not-to have 
dar'd to preſent himſclt before the: Souldiers, 
mull firſt Aprippe bad brought him-news of the 
ind; Bor-as to the buſinefs' of 
young Marius; who did much worſe (for. the 
ay; of the laſt Bartel, againſt Sy/la, after he 
order'd bis: Army, given. the word and: 
Signal of Bittel, he laid him down under'tie: 
- of a Free to repoſe. himſelf, and fell fo- 
ſt afleep, that tie Rout,” and Fight" of his 
Men could bardly wake him, baving ſeen no- 
thivg of the Fight) he is/faid to: have: been ar 
that. time ſoa extreamly ſpent, and worn out 
with Labour and want of. Sleep, that Nature 
could: hold-ont-no; longer, .. Now upon what 
has ibeen.; faid, .the Phyſicians: may determine, 
whether ſleep be:fo neceflary that our lives'de- 
pend ypon it':. for we: read that King Per/ens- 
of | Mecedon being Prifoner at Rome, was wak'd 
©, Death z'but Pliny  inftances - ſuch-as have 
lived long without ſkep. Herodotas ſpeaks of 
Nations; where:the Men ſleep andiwake-by half 
years: And they who: write the Life-of the 


_ Wiſe: Epimenicer,, affirm that- 'y ſtepr' ſeven | 


and fifty years: together. 
* | 4 CHAP, 
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CHAP. XLV. 
Of the Battel of Dreux. 


UR Battel of Drexx, is remarkable for 
ſeyeral extraordinary accidents: But 
ſuch as have ne great kindneſs for the -Duke 
of Gai/e, nor do much favour his reputation, 
are willing -to have him thought to blame, 
and that his making a Halt and delaying time 


with his Forces he Commanded, whilſt the | 


Conſtable who was General of the Army 
was Rack*d through and through with, the 
Enemies Artillery, his Battalion Routed, and 
himſelf taken Priſoner; is not to be excug'd : 
And that he had much better have 'ran the 
hazard of charging the Enemy in the Flank, 
than ſtaying for the advantage of falling in 
upon the Rear, to ſuffer ſo great and ſo im- 
portant a loſs. - But, beſides what the event de- 
monſtrated, who will conſider it without paſli 
on or prejudice, will eaſily be induced to con- 
feſs, that the aim and deſign not of a Captain 
only, but of every Private Souldier ought. to 
look at the Victory in general; and that no 
particular occurrences, how nearly ſoeyer they 
may concern his own intereſt, ſhould divert 
him from that purſuit, Philopezmen in an en. 
counter with 'e Hachanidas, having ſent before 
a good ſtrong party of his Archers, to begin 
the Skirmiſh, which were by the Enemy Rout. 
ed, and purſu'd; who purſuing them, and 
puſhing on the Fortune of their Arms in the 

H h heat 
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heat of Victory ; and'in that purſuit paſling by 
the Battalion where Phitopemen was, thou 

his Souldiers were impatient to fall on, yet he 
was better .tempei?d, and did not think fit to 
ſtir from his poſt, nor to preſent himſelf to 
the Enemy to relieve his Men, but havin 

ſuffer'd them to be chas*d about the Field,an 

Cut in pieces before his Face, then charged in 
upon their Battalion of Foot, when he ſaw 
then kft Naked by their Horſe; and notwith- 
ſtanding that they were Lagedemonians, yet 
taking them in the nick, when thinking them- 
felves ſecure of the Viftory, they began to diſ- 
order their Ranks, he did his buſtneſs with 
great facility, and then put himſelf in purſuit 
of Machanidat, Which caſe is very like that 
of 2onſienr de tGuiſe : In that Bloody Battel 
betwixt Arzeſilaws, and the Baotians, which Ze- 

_ nophon, who was preſent at it, reports to be 

the rudeſt and moſt Bloody that he had ever 

« ſeen, Ageſilaus wav'd the advantage that For. 

tune preſented him, to let the Beotians Batta» 
lion paſs by, and then to charge them in the 
Rear, how certain ſoever he made himſelf of 
the Viftory : Judging it would rather be an 
effet of Condutt than Valour, to proceed 
that way : And therefore,to ſhew his proweſs, 
rather choſe with a wonderful ardovr of 
Courage, to charge them in the Front; but 
he was well beaten, and wounded for his pains, 
and conſtrain*d at laſt to diſengage himſelf, and 
to take the courſe he had at firſt negleCted ; 
opening his Battalion to give way to this tor- 
rent of the Pe2tian; fury and being paſt by, 
taking 
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taking notice that they march'd in diſorder, 
like men that thought themſelyes out of dan- 
er, he then purſu'd, and charg'd them in 
their Flanks and Rear z yet could not fo pre- 
vailas to bring it to ſo general a Rout, but that 
they leiſurely retreated, ſtill Facing about up- 
on him, till they were retired into ſafety. © 
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CH AP. XLVLI 
of Names. 


WH yariety of Herbs feever are ſhuffled 

together in the Diſh, yet the whole 
Maſs is ſwallow?d up in-one name of a Sallet. 
Ia like manner, under the conſideration. of 
Names, I will make a hodge-podgeof differing 
Articles. Every Nation bas 'certain Names, 
that, I know not why, are taken in no good 
ſenſe, as with us, John, William, and if; 
Ia the Genealogy of Princes, alſo there ſeems 
to. be certain Names fatally affeQed,- as the 
Ptolomies of «Egypt, the Henry's of England, 
the Charles's of- France, the JF -65 Flans 
ders, and the Wilkiems of our Adci 


JCient. efgus- 
zaine, from whence, 'tis ſaid, the Name of 
Guyenne has its deriyation 4 which would-ſeem 
far fetch'd, were there not as rude derivations 
iv Plato binſelf, 'Tis a very. frivoloys thing 
in it ſelf, but neyertbeteis. worthy to: be :r6- 
corded for the ſtxangenels:of 13, which is.wei 
by an Eye-witneſs; thes Hewy Dyke of \vr- 
andy, Son of Hemy, rhe Seconds. King of Engr 

| - | 
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. *Name 'of her -Family, her own being 


land, making a great Feaſt in France, the con- 
courſe of Nobility and Gentry was fo great, 


- "that being, for Sports ſake, divided into 


Troops; according to their Names, -in the 
firſt Troop, which conſiſted of Williams, 
there were found an Hundred and Ten Knights 
ſitting at the Table of that Name , without 
-eckoging.the ordinary Gentlemen, and their 
Servants. It is as pleaſant to diſtinguiſh the 
Tables by: the - Names of the Gueſts, as it 
was in the Emperour Gets, to diſtinguiſh the 
ſeveral Courſes of bjis-Meat,by the firſt Letters 
of the Meats themſelyes, where thoſe thar be- 
'gan with B, were fſerv'd up together, as 
Brawn, Beef, Bream, -Buſtards and Becca- 
ficos,: and- f6 of others, Now there is a ſay- 
ing, that iris a good thing -to have a good 
Name, that is to ſay, Credit, and a good Re- 
pnte * - But beſides this, it-is really convenient, 
to have ſich a Name as is eaſie of pronounci- 
-ation,- and eaſie to be remembred ; by reaſon, 
thar Kings, and other great Perſons, do by 
that means the more eaſily -know, and the 
-more hafdly forget us; and indeed; of our 
own: Servants, we more frequently call and 
employ- thoſe; - whoſe Names are moſt ready 
upon the Tongue. Þ my ſelf have ſeen Henry 
the Second, - when he could not for his heart 
thit of a}Gentlemans Name of our Country of 
'Gaſcony ;,- and-moreover* was fain to call 'one of 
the Queen's Maids'of Honour, by the general 
keing fo diff 

cule to pronounce or-remember. -And Socrates 
thinks it worthy a Fathers Care, to give fine 
| h Names 
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Names to his Children, *'Tis faid, that the 
Foundation. of Noſtre Dame, la Grande , at 
Porttiers, took its Original from hence, . That 
a Debauch'd . Young Fellow. formerly Living 
3n that place, having got to him a Whore, 
and at her firſt coming 1n,. asking her Name, 
and being anſwer?d, that it was ary, he 
fclc himſelf ſo ſuddenly darted through with 
the Awe of Religion, and the Reverence to 
that Sacred Name of the Blefe1_ Virgin, 
that he not only immediately put his Lewd 
Miſtreſs away from him, but became a re- 
formed Man, and ſo continued the remainder 
of his Life: And that in conſideration of 
this Miracle, there was Ereted upon the 
place, where this Young Mans Houſe ftood, 
firſt a Chappel Dedicated ro our Lady, and 
afterwards the Church that we now ſee 
ſtanding there, This Aucicular Reprogf 
wrought upon the Conſcience, and that right 
iaco the Soul ; This that follows, inſinuated 
it ſelf meerly by the ſenſe, Pyrhagoras be- 
ing ia company with ſome wild Young Fel- 
lows, and perceiving that, heared with the 
Fealt, they complotted to go Violate an Ho- 
neſt Houſe, commanded the Singing Wench 
to alter her Wanton Airs ; and by a Solemn, 
Grave and Spondaick Muſick, gently enchan- 
ted and laid :fl:ep their Ardour, Will not 
Poſterity ſay, that our Modern Refoggnation 
has been wonderfully exact, in having nor 
only ſcuffled with, and overcome Errors and 
Vices, and flPd the World wich Deyotion, 
Humility, Obedience, Peace, -and a!l forts of 
*« = Au Hh3 - Vertue z 
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Vertue ; but to have proceeded ſo far, as to 
* quarrel with the Ancient Baptiſmal Names of 
Charles, Lewis, and Francis, to fill the World 
with Merhuſalems, Exzekiels, and Malachies, of 
a more Scriptural' ſound ? ' A Gentleman, a 
Neighbour of mine, a great Admirer of An- 
tiquty, and who was always preferring the 
Excellency of preceding Times, .in compari- 
ſon with this preſent Age of ours, did not 
( amongft the reſt) forget to Magnifie the 
Lofry and Magnificent ſonnd of the Gentle. - 
men's Names of thoſe Days, ' Don Grumedan, . 
Quadregan, Angeſilan, &c. which but to hear 
Nam'd, he perceiv'd to be other kind of Men, 
than Pierre, Guillot and Miche!. I am mighti- 
ly pteas'd with Jaques Amior, for leaving 
throughont a whole French Oration , the Lz- 
rite Names entire, without varying and dil- 
ſetting them, togive them a French terminati- 
on. It ſeem'd a little harſh and rongh ar firſt : 
But already Coſtom, by the Authority of Plu- 
zarch, ( whom he took for his Example) has 
overcome that Novelty. I have often wiſh'd, 
that ſuch as write Chronical Hiſtories in La- 
time, would leave our Names as they find'them, 
and as they are, and ought'to be, for in'ma- 
king YVaudemont, Vallemontances, and Metamar- 
phofing Names, to make them ſuit'better wirh 
the Greek gr Latine, we Know not where we 
are, Sd with the perſons of the'Men, lofe 
the benefit of the Story. Toconclude, 'cis 2 
_ Teurvy .Cuſtom, and of very ill conſequence, 
that we have in our Kingdom of France, to 
call every one by the Name of his Mannor, or 
© > *6; ®, T5 ON Seigneury, 
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Seigneury, and the thing in the World that 
does the moſt prejudice, and confound Fami- 
lies and Deſcents, A Younger Brather of a 
ood Family, having a Mannor left him by his 
ather, by the Name of which he has been 
known and Honour'd, cannot handſomely 
leaye it ; Ten Years after his Deceafe,. it falls 
into the hand of a ftranger, who does the 
ſame: Do'but judge whereabquts we ſhall be, 
concerning the knowledge of theſe Men.” We 
need look no further for Examples, "than our 
own Royal Family, where every Partage cre- 
ates a new Sir-name, whilſt in the mean tiwe 
the Original of the Family is totally Ioff. 
There is ſo great liberty taken in theſe Mota 
tions, that I have not'in my time' ſeen any'one 
advanc'd by Fortune to any extraotdiga CON» 
dition, who has not preſently had Genealogic! 
Titles added to him, new, and unknown to his 
Father, and who has nt heen jnacolared into 
ſome illuſtrious Stem ; and by good Lk, the 
obſcureſt Families, are the molt proper for Fal- 
ſification. How many Gentlemen have we 1 
France, who, by their own talk, are of Roy- 
al ExtraQion ?. More 'I thiok, * than who wwl 
confeſs they are got. Was it not a pleafant paſ- 
Gage of a Friend of- mine ? There were a grear 
many Gentlemen aſſembled FOgerner » bogs 
the diſpute of gone Lord of a Mannar,. with a- 


b 


nother ; which other had in truth, ſome pre- 
heminence of Titles and Alliances, above” the 
ordinary Scheme of Gentry. - Upon the He- 
bate of this Priority of Place, every one ſting. 
ing up for himſelf, to ms himſelFequal to 
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him, alledging one one Extraction, another 
another, one the near reſemblance of Name, 
another of Arms, another an old worm-ecaten 
Patent, and the leaſt of them, Great-Gran- 
child to ſome Foreign King. When they 
came to fit down to Dinner, my Friend, in- 
ſtead of taking his place amongſt them, retir- 
ing with moſt profound Congees, entreated 
the Company to excuſe him, for having hi- 
therto Liv'd with them at the ſawcy rate of a 
Companion.; but being now better inform'd 
of their Quality, he would begin to pay them 
the Reſpect due to their Birth and Grandeur,” 
and that it would ill become him to fit down 
among ſo many Princes; and ended the Farce 
witha Thouſand Reproaches. Let us in God's 
Name ſatisfie. our ſelves with what our Fa- 
thers were contented, and with what we are : 
We are great enough, if we rightly underſtand 
how to maintain. it: Let us not diſown the 
Fortune and” Condition, of our Anceſtors, and 
lay aſide theſe ridiculous pretences, that can 
never be wanting to' any one that has the Im- 
pudence to alledge them. Arms have no 
more Security, than Sir-names. I bear Azure 
powdered with Trefoiles, Or, with a Lyons Paw 
of the ſame armed gules in Feſſt. What Privi- 
Jege to continue particularly in my Houſe and 
Name? A Son-in-Law will tranſport” it into 
another Family; or ſome paltry Purchaſer 
will make them his firſt Arms; there is no- 
thing wherein there is more change and confu- 
lion. But this conſideration leads me per- 
force intoanother ſubjeCt. "Let us pry a little 
$ 5: 5-4 $+ 1 I, 5 + a Wd , ' , , narrowly 
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narrowly into, and In Gods name examine 
upon what foundation we erett this Glory and 
Reputation, for which the World is turd 
topſy turvy : Wherein do we place this Re- 
nown, that we hunt after with ſo great fla- 


| grancy, and through ſo many impediments, 


and fo much trouble ? It is in concluſion, Perer 
or Witiam that carries it, takes it into his polſ- 
ſeſſion, and whom it only concerns. O what 
a valiant- faculty is hope, that in a mortal 
ſubject, and.in a moment makes nothing of 
uſurping infinity and immenſity, and of ſup- 
plying her Maſters indigence at her pleaſure 
with all things he can imagine, or deſire / Na- 
ture has given us this paſſion for a pretty toy 
to play withal. And this Perer or William, 
what is it but a ſound when all is done? or 
three or four daſhes with a Pen, ſo eaſie to be 
varied, that I would fain know to whom is 
to be attributed the glory of ſo many Vitto- 
ries, tO Gueſquin, to Gleſguin, or to Gueaquin ? 
and yet there would be ſomething of greater 
moment in the caſe, than in Zzcian, that Sig- 


ma ſhould ſerve Tas with a proceſs for, 


—Non levia, aut Iudicra petuntur 
Premia. 


To do brave atts, who has the noble Spirit, 
Slights mean rewards, ay things below his 
| ( merit. 


The chace is there in very good earneſt : The 
queſtion is, which of theſe Letters is to be re- 


warded for ſo'many Sieges, Battels, Wounds, 


Impriſon- 
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Impriſonments , and Services done to the 
Crown of France, by this famous Conſtable. 
Nicholas Deniſot neyer concern'd himſelf fyr- 
ther than the Letters of his name, of which 
he has altered the whole Contexture to build 
up by Anagram the Count of Al/mois, whom 
he has celebrated with 'the utmoſt force, and 


_ glory of his Poerry, and Pajnting, And the 


Hiſtorian Syeronius could be fatisfied with no- 
thing he Writ, unleſs it might redound to 
his own particular honour, which made him 
caſheer his fathers Sirname Lewis, to leave 
Trangquillus Succeſſor to the reputation of his 
writings. Who' would believe that Captain 
Bayard ſhould have no honour, but what he 
derives from Peter Terrail; and that Avztonio 
Eſcalin ſhould ſuffer himſelf to his face, to be 
Robb'd of the honour of ſo many Navigations 
and Commands at Sea and Land by aprain 
Paxlin and the Baron de /a Gerde; Theſe are 
Injuries of the Pen, common to. a thouſand 
people. How many are there in eyery Fami- 
ly of the fame Name and Sirname? and how 
many more. in ſeveral Families, Ages, and 
Countries? Hiſtory tells us of three of the 
name of Socrates, of five Plato's, of eight A. 
riſtotles, of ſeven Xenophons, of twenty Deme- 
iris, and of twenty Theodores ; and how many 
more ſhe was not acquainted with we may 
imagine. Who hinders my Groom from call- 


ing himſelf Pompey the Great ? But after all, 


by what Vertue, what Authority, or what ſe- 
cret conveyances are there, that fix ppon my 
fieceaſed Groom, op the qther Pompey, yer 

| | jat 
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- had his Head cut off in Egypt, this glorious 
Renown, and theſe ſo much tionoured flouriſh- 


es of the Pen, ſo as to be of any advantage to 
them ? 


Id cinerem, & manet credis curare ſepultos?  Fneid, lib, 
Can we believe the Dead regard ſuch thiogs ? © 


What ſenſe have the two Colleagues of the 
greateſt eſteem amongſt men * Zpammondas of 
this glorions Verſe, that has been fo many 
Ages current in his praife ; 

Confiliis mſtris laus eft attrita Laconum : 
One Sparta by my Countels is o'erthrown. 
or Affricanus of this other ? 


A ſole exoriente : ſupra Meaotis Paludes 
Nemo eſt, qui faRjs me equiparare queat. 


From early dawn, unto the.ſgttinf Sun, 
No one cali match the deeds that [ have done. 


Survivers | indeed tickle themſelves with 
theſe —_ and by them incitedto FJeatouſie 
or Dekire, inconſiderately,and according to their 
own fancy,. attribute to the Dead thole Ver- 
tres themſelves Pretend to maſt : God knows 
how vainly flattering themſelves, that they 
{hall one Uay 1n turn be capable of the ſame 
CharaCters:: however | | 
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found. — — __— hc ſc 
a. 19: Romanus, Grajuſque & Barbarus, /nduperator 
Erexit, cauſas diſcriminis, atque laboris 

Inae habuit, tanto major fame ſitis eſt, quam 
Virtutis. | 


Greek, Roman and Barbarian Chiefs to theſe, 
Devote their Valour and Contrivances, 

And to. that Greedineſs.of Glory owe 

The Dangers and Fatigues they undergo.; 
So much more Potent 15 the Thirſt of Fame, 
Than that of Vertne. © 


CHAP. XLVIL. 
Of the. Incertainty of our Fudgment. 
JT Was well ſaid of the Poet, Kr 


Huner 1i-" "Eno $8 mol; views thee of The, 

ad, 20, 
There is every where liberty of Arguing enough, 
and enough to be ſaid on both ſides : For Exam- 


ple, | | 
Petrar. Vince Annibal, & non ſeppe uſar* poi 
Son, 83. Ben la vittorioſa ſua ventura. 


Hannibal Conquer'd ; but was not Wiſe 
To make the beſt uſe of his ViEtories. 


Such as would improve this Argument, and 
condemn the overſight of our Leaders in not 
puſhing 
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puſhing home - the Viftory at AMoncontonr ; 
or accuſe the King of Spain of not knowing 
how to make his beſt uſe of the advantage he 
had againſt ns at St. Q«intin, may conclude 
theſe overſights to proceed from a Soul alrea- 
dy drunk with ſucceſs, or from a Courage, 
which being full; and overgorg'd with this be. 
einning of ' good Fortune, had loſt the appe- 
tife of 'adding to it, already having enough to 
do to digeſt what it had taken in: He hag his 
Arms full, and can embrace no more : un- 
worthy of the- benefit conferr'd upon him, 
and the advantage ſhe had put into his hands : 
- for what utility does he reap from it, if not- 
withſtanding he give-his Enemy reſpite to ral- 
ly to recover his aſtoniſhment, and to make- 
head againſt him? What hope is there that 
he will dare at another time to attack an Ene- 
my reunited, and recompogd, and arnyd' a- 
new with Spite and Revenge, who did not 
dare to purſue him when routed , 'cand un+ 
mann'd-by fear ? 


. Dum fortuna calet, dum conficit omnia terror. 7acyer, 1, 


Whilſt Fortune's inthe heat, and Terror does 
More than their ſharpeſt Swords ſubdue their 
th | ( Foes. 


But withal, what better opportunity can he 
expect, than-that he has loſt ? ?Tis not here, 
as in Fencing, where the moſt hits gain the 
Prize : For ſo long as the Enemy is on foor, 
the Game is new to begin, and that is nat to 
be calld a Viftory, that puts not an end to the 

War. 
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War. In the encounter where - Cs/ar had the 
worſe, near to the City of Oricwm, he re- 


 proach'd Pompey's Souldiers, that he had been 


loſt, had their General known how to over- 
come ; and afterwards. claw'd him away in 
turn. But why may not a man alſo argue on 


the contrary, that it is the effeCt of a precipi- 


tous; and inſatiate Spirit, not to know how 
to bound, and reſtrain its grdour : that it is 
to abuſe the favours of God to exceed the 
meaſure he has preſcrib'd them : and that a- 
gain to throw a Mans ſelf into danger, after a 
Victory obtain'd, is again to expoſe himſelf 
to the mercy of Fortune : and that it is one of 
the. greateſt diſcretions in the Rule of War, 
not todrive an Enemy to deſpair. Syi/a and 
Marius in the Aſſociate War having defeated 
the Marſians; ieeing yet a Body of Reſerve, 
that prompted by Deſpair, was coming oa like 
enraged Brutes to charge in upon them,thought 
it not conyentent to ſtand their charge. Had 
not Monſieur de Fozx his ardour tranſported 
him ſo precipitoaſly to purſue the remains of 
the Viftory of Ravenna, he had not 'obſcur'd 
it by his own Death. And yet the recent me- 
mory of his 'Example ſerv'd to preſerve Mon- 
lieur @ Anguien from the ſame misfortune at 
the Battel of Ser:ſoles, 'Tis dangerous to at- 
tack a Man you have depriv'd af all meang/to 
eſcape, but by his Arms: for neceſlity teaches 


Perti. Lat, Violent reſolutions :  Gravifims, ſunt mor ſus 
in Decla, _—_ neceſſitatis , enrag'd negeſſity bites 


Vincitur 
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Vincitur hand gratis jugnlo qui provecat hoſtem. Luc, lib, 4- 
Maye $ Liico 


The Foe that meets the Sword ne'er gratis 
| | ( Dies. 


This was it that made Pharax withhold the 
King of Zacedemon, who had won a Battel of 
the AMantineans, from going to Charge a 
Thouſand Argians, who: were eſcap'd in an 
entire Body from the defeat ; but rather let 
them ſteal off at liberty, that be might nor 
encounter Valour whetted and enrag'd by miſ- 
chance. Clodomire, King of Aquitaine, after 
his ViRory purſting Gondemer, King of Bur- 
gundy, beaten, and making off as faſt as he 
could for ſafety, compelld him to'faceabout, 
and make head, wherein his obſtinacy depriv'd 
him of the fruit of his Conqueſt, for he there 
loft his Life. 

In like manner, if a Man were to- chooſe, 
whether he would have his Souldiers fingquan, 
and richly accoutred with: Datmnaskt Arms, -'of 
arm*d only for neceſſary Uefence ; this argu- 
ment would ſtep in, in favour of the firſt (of 
which Opinion was Serrorime, Philopemen, Bru- 
ts, Ceſar, and others ) that iris to a Sonldi- 
er an erflaming of Courage, and a ſpur to 
Glory, to ſee himſelf brave; and withal an 
imitation to be more obſtinate in Fight, having 
his Arms, which are in a manver his Eſtate, 
and whole Inheritance to defend, which is the 
reaſon { fays - Xeanophon) why thoſe 'of Aſa, 
carried their Wives, Concubines, - with their 
Cchoiceſt Jewels, - and greateſt Wealth along 


with 
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with them to the Wars. But then theſe ar- 
- gEuments would be as ready to ſtand up for 
the other ſide, that a General ought rather to 
render his Men careleſs and deſperate, than'td 
encreaſe their ſolicitude of preſerving them- 
ſelves: That by this means they will be in a 
double fear of hazarding their perſons ; -as it 
will be a double temptation to the Enemy, .to 
fight with greater Reſolution, where ſo great 
-booty+: and ſo rich ſpoils are to be obtain'd : 
And this very thing has been obſerv'd in for- 
. . mer times, notably to encourage the Romans 
againſt theSamnites. Antiochus ſhewing Hannibal 
the Army he had raiſed wonderfully ſplendid, 
andRich in all ſorts of Equipage ; -askt him, if 
the Romans would be*fatisfied with that Army ? 
Satisfied ? replied the other, . yes donbtleſs 
were their Avarice never ſo great. Lyturgus 
not only forbad his Souldiers all manner of 
Bravery in their Equipage, - but moreover to 
ſtrip. their ver'd Enemies, becauſe he 
would ( ashefaid) that Poyerty, and Fru- 
gality ſhould ſhine with: the reſt of the Bat- 
rel. | 

At Sieges, . and elſewhere, where occaſion 
draws us near: to the Enemy, we willing ſuffer 
our Men to Brave, Rate, and Afront the Ene- 
my with all ſorts of injurious Language; : and 
-not without ſome colour of reaſon ; For it is 
of no little conſequence, to take from them 
all hopes of Mercy,. and Compoſition, in re- 
preſenting to them, that there is no fair Quar- 
ter to be expected from an Enemy, they*have 
incens'd to that degree, nor other-Remedy re- 
| maining, 
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maining, bnt in the Victory. And yet Yitel- 


tins found himſelf deceiv'd in this way of pro- 


ceeding 4 for having'to do with Orho, "weaker 
in the'valouriof his Souldiers, of long unac- 
cnſtomed to War, and effeminated with the 
delights *of the City.; he ſo nettled them at 
laſt with injurious Language, reproaching them 


with Cowardize, and the regret of the Mi- 


ſtrelles, and entertainments they had left be- 
hind at Rome \, that by 'this means he inſpir'd 
them with ſach reſolution, as no exhortacion 
had had the power to have done ; and himſelf 
made them fall upon him, - with whom their 
own Captains. before could by no means pte- 


 vail;\ - And indeed when they:are Injuries that 


touch to the/quick, ' it may very well fall ont, 
that he who went but ill- favotr'dly to work in 
the behalf of his Prince, will fall to't with 
another ſort of Mettle, when the quarrel is 
his own. _ | 

To conſider of how great importance is the 
preſeryation of the General of an Army, and 
that the Univerſal aim of an Enemy is levelPd 
direftly at the head, upon which all the others 
depend:; | the advice ſeems'to admit of no di- 
ſpute, which we know has been taken by ſ6 
many great Captains of changing their Habit, 
and diſguiſing their perſons upon the point of 
going to engage. Nevertheleſs the inconve- 
nience a Man by fo doing runs into, is not leſs 
than that he thinks to avoid - For” the Captain 
by thismeans being conceaPd from the knows- 
ledg of his own Men, the Courage they ſhould 
derive from his Preſence and Example, hap- 
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pens by.degrees to cool and: ta:depey ; arid inot 

* As ar 1eeipgothe, wonted |*, Macks, and: $f 
the Bartel cheir,f,cader, they preſently conclade him ei> 
otTr), 1" ther-Dead; dr that, 1deſpairing'ob-the buſineſs, 
of Fears he- is gone £0 :ſhift;for himſelf 53 and experi» 
the Great, ence-ihews 'vs. that bath - theſe ways thave been 
bath ſucceſsfal, and: otherwiſe. What befel! 

Pyrrbas "ia the;Battel he fonght :agaitiſt' the 

Conſul Zevinus.in rely, wilt ſerve us to/both 
purpoſes For-thotgh by-ſhrouding. his 'per- 

on: under the: Arms of Demogacles, and: ma- 

King him wear; his own, (he undoubtedly. pre- 

ſerved his own Lifez yet. by that very neans 

he was withal very near running intothe other 
Miſchief of Joling : the''B -* llexander, 

Geſar, and Luewllns, loy'd to make themſelves 

known: in: 'Bavttel; | by Rich Furnitures, and 

Arms of a partidular Luſtre and Colour: Apis, 
Ageſilans, and that great G:lippus on the 'con- 

trary us'd to Fight obſcurely Armed , and 

_— any-4mperial attendance , -or diſtin- 

*HON. 75: » La -4 © | ' 
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- Amongk ether -overſights Pompey is charg'd 
withal, at the Battel-of: Pharſatra, he is\con- 
demned for making-his:Armyiſtand- ſtill torre- 
ceive the- Enemies Charge 5 by teaſan that 
( 1 ſhall . here ſteal» Plurarch's own words , 
That are- better :than mine }/ he by {6 doing, 
depriy'd - bimſelf:i of + tht viokent impreflion, 
the motion-of running atlds to the-firſt ſhock 
of Arms,' and;hindred: the: juſtle of the Gom- 
batanty ( who: wEre wonrt:toiglve great iitnpe- 
tnoſityy and-fury 40 the firſt: Encounter 3-eſpe* 
cially when lis came-to rufb in with their = 
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molt Vigour, their Courages increaſing by the 
Shouts and the Career ) rendering the Soldi- 
ers Animofity, and Ardour, as a Man may ſay, 
more reſery'd, -and- cold. This:is'what he 
ſays.: But if Ceſar had come by the work, 
why-might it not as well have;been urg'd by 
another, that, on the contrary the ſtrongeſt, 
and moſt ſteady poſture of Fighting, - is that 
wherein a Man ſtands planted firm without 
motion ; and that who makes a halt upon 
their march, clofing up, and reſerving their 
force within themſelves for the puſh of the 
buſineſs, have a great adyantage againſt thoſe 
who are difordered, and who have already 
ſpent half their breath in running on precipi- 
touſly to the charge ? Beſides, that an Army 
being a Body made up of ſo many individnal 
Members, it is impoſlible for it to moye in this 
fury with ſo exact a motion, as not to break 
the order of Battel, and that the beft of Foot 
are not engagd; before their Fellows can come 
in to relieve them. In that annatural Batcel 
betwixt the two Perſian Brothers, the Lacede- 
monian Clearchus, who commanded the Greeks 
of Cyrs:'s party, led them on ſoftly, and with- 
out precipitation, to the Charge z but coming 
within fifty paces hurried them on fall ſpeed, 
hoping in ſo ſhort a Carreer, both to look to 
their order, to husband their breath, - and at 
the ſame time to give an advantage of yio- 
lence, and impreflion both to their perſons, 
and their miſſile Arms : Others have regulated 
this queſtion in charging thus ; if your Ene> 
my come running upon you, ſtand firm to re» 
SY celve - 
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ceive him; if he ſtand to receive you, run full 
-drive upon him." - | 

' In the Expedition of the Emperour Charles 
the Fifth into-Provence, King Francis was put 
to chooſe either to go meet him in /#aly,- or to 
expeCt him in his own Dominions; wherein, 
though he very well conſidered of how great 
advantage it was, to preſerve his own Terri- 
tories entire, and clear from the troubles, and 
inconveniences - of the War, to the end that 
being vnexhauſted of her ſtores, it might con- 
tinually ſupply Men, and Money at need, that 
the neceſſity of War requires at every turn to 
AFpoil, and lay waſte the Country before then, 
which cannot very well be done- upon ones 
own; to which may be added that the Coun- 
try people do not ſo eaſily digeſt ſuch a ha- 
vock by thoſe of their own party, as from an 
Enemy, fo that. Seditrons and Commotions 
might by ſuch means be kindled amongſt us ; 
that the Licence of Pillage and Plunder ( which 
are not to be tolerated at home } is a great 
eaſe and refreſhment againſt the fatigues, and 
ſufferings of War ; and that who has no 0- 
ther proſpect of gain, than-his bare pay, will 
hardly be kept from running home, being but 
two ſteps from his Wife, and his own Houſe : 
Fhat he who lays the Cloath, is ever at the 
charge of the Feaft : ' That there is more Ala- 
crity in aſlaulting than defending, and that 
the ſhock of a Battels loſs in our own Bowels, 
is ſo violent as to endanger the disjointing of 
the whole Body, there being no paſſion ſo con- 
tagious as that of fear ;- that is ſo eaſily he 
” L 7- ; liev'd 
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liev'd, or that ſo ſuddenly diffuſes its Poiſan ; 
and that the Cities that ſhould hear the Rattle 
of this Tempeſt, that ſhould take in their 
Captains, and Souldiers yet tremblingand out 
of breath, would be in danger in this heat and 
hurry, to preclpitate- themſelves upon fome 
untoward reſolution : Notwithſtanding all 
this, ſo it was, that he choſe to recall the For. 
ces he had beyond the Mountains, and to ſuf. 
fer the Enemy to come to him, For he might 
on the other ſide imagine, that being at home 
and amongſt his Friends, he could not fail of 
plenty of all manner of conveniences; the 
Rivers, and Paſles he had at his Devotion, 
would bring him in both Proviſions and Money 
in all ſecurity, and without the trouble -of 
Convoy ; that he ſhould find his ſubjetts by {9 
much the more affeftionate to him, by how 
much their danger was more near and preſling 
that having ſo, many Cities-and ſtops to ſecure 
him, it would be in his power to give the Law 
of Battel at his own. opportunity and beſt 2d- 
yantage; and if it pleagd him to delay the 
time, that under covert, and at his own eaſes, 
he might ſee his Enemy founder, and defeat 
himſelf with the difficulties he was'certain 'te ' 
encqunter, being engag'd in an'Enemies Coun» © 
try, where before, behind, and: on:every ſide 
War would be: made upon him' ; no-meansto 
refreſh. himſelf” or ' to. enlarge \his Quarters, 
ſhould Diſeaſes infeſt them, or to lodge hig 
wounded Men in ſafety /: "No Maney, no Vi- 
ftuals,” but all at the point'vf theLautice z no 
leiſure' to repoſe and take breath, nv knows» 
| SY I13 ledgy 
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ledge of the ways, or-Conntry to ſecure him 
from Ambuſhes and Surprizes: And incaſe of 

loſivg a Battel, no poſflible means of ſaving 

the remains. Neither is there want of Exam- 
ple in- both theſe caſes. Scipio thought it 
much ' better to- go attack his Enemies Yerri- 
tories in Africk , than to ſtay at home to de- 
fend his own, and'to Fight'him in /aly, -and 
it facceeded well with him: But on the con- 
trary, Hamibal'in the fame War ruin'd him- 
felf, by abandoning the Conqueſt of a ſtrange 
Country, to go defend his own. The Athe- 
nians having left the Enemy in their own Do- 
minions, to go over into Szeily, were not fa- 
voured by Fortune in their defign 3 but Aga- 
thocdes King 'of Syracuſe, found her favourable 
to kim, n he went over into Africk, and 

Feftithe War at home. By which Examples, 

and divers others, we are wont to conclude, 

and with fome reafon, that events, eſpecially 
in'War, - do for the molt part depend upon 

Fortune,” 'who wilt not be govern'd by, nor 

fabmit unto lamanc praderice ; according tq 

the Poet. C8 | as | : | 

Manil. 4- &f male; conſultis-pretiumieſt, prudentia fallax, 

flron, 116.4. Nec fortuna probat canſas, ſequiturque merentes ; 

Sea vagaper cunitos. nulto. diſcrimine fertur, 
Seilicee eftcalingdigquid nas cogatque, regatgue. 
HMajnrg: & inipropriss ducat mortalia leges. 
Pcadepce deceitfLand uncertainis, 
11 Counſfls ſometimes hit,, where. good. ones 
WW «Ct «fs; Fo OOUDYI ics ' ( miſs; 
Nor 
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Nor yet does; Fortune the beſt Cayſe approve, 
But wildly. does without diſtin&tion;Roye. 
$0. that, ſame EreaLer and more cnſank 


Rules and Subjetts us to. more LD Laws. 


But if things-kit right, it ſhould ſem that our 
Counſels and Deliberations depend as, much 


upon. Fortyne,.. as any. thing elſe we da, and 


that ſhe engages. qur:very Reaſon and Ar th 
ments, in her yncertainty. and confuſion, 
Argue raſbly and adventuroully, fys..Ti wy 
in Plato, by reaſon that, as well as our ſelves, 
gur Diſcouries have great PEOICIparng with 
the Temerity of, Chance, | 


CHAP. FETTOY 


Of Horſes dreſs'd ta the Menage, call d De: 


Am now become a Grammarian;. IL who. ne- 
* ver Learn'd any Language but by, Rote, 
and who-do not yet know" Adjeffive, Conjurkds- 
@r, Or - Ablative. [: think I have Read, that 
the Romans had a ſort of Horfes by them call'd 
Funales, or Dextrarios, which werg eithes 
Led-Horſes,.or Horſes laid in at ſeveral Star 
ges to be taken freſh ypon occalion.z and thence 
it is, ,that we call our Horſes of Service, Dex 
friers:' And our Romances commonly uſe: the 
Phrafe of deſtrer for accompagner, to. .Aaccoms 
pany. They alſq call'd ſach as were dreſsd- in 


L1 4 ſuch 
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ſuch ſort,' that running full ſpeed fide by fide 
without Bridle or Saddle, the' Roman Gentle« 
men Arm?d- at all pieces, would fhift, and 
throw themſelves from the one to the other, 
deſultorios equos. The Numidian Men at Arms, 
had always a Led-Horſe in one Hand, beſides 
that they Rode upon, to change in the heat 


Livis1,23,0f Battel: Quibus, deſultor um in modum, binos 


trahentibus equos, inter accerrimam ſepe pupnam 
in retentem equum ex feſſo armatis, tranſulta- 
re, mos erat, Tanta velocitas ipfis, tamque 
docile equorum genus. Whoſe uſe it was, lead- 
ing along two Horſes after the manner of the ' 
Deſul:orum, Arn'd as they were, in the heat 
of Fight, to vault from a tir'd Horſe to a freſh 


one; ſo Aftive were the Men and the Horſes 


ſo Docile. There are many Horſes train'd up 
to help their Riders, ſo as to. run upon any 
one that appears with a drawn Sword, to fall 
both with Mouth and Heels upon any that 
front or oppoſe them: But ir oft falls out, 
that they do more harm to their Friends than 
their Enemies 3 conſidering that you'cannot 
looſe them from their hold, to reduce them 
again into order, when they are once engag'd 
and 'grappled ; by which means you remain at 
the Mercy of their ſenſeleſs Quarrel. -lt hap- 
ned very ill to Artibias General of the Perſian 
Army, Fighting Man to Man with Omeſilus 
King of Sa/amis, to be Mounted upon a Horſe 
dreſt after this manner, it being the occaſion 
of his Death; the Squire of Onefilus cleaving 
him down with a Scyth betwixt the Shoulders, 
as the Horſe was rear'd up upon his Maſter.Ard 

. what. 
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what the /talians report, that in the Battel of 
Fornoue, King'Charles his Horſe, with : Kicks 
and Plunges diſengag?d his Maſter from the 
Enemy, that preſt upon him, without which 
he had been Slain, ſounds odly, and heran a 
very great hazard, and came ſtrangely off, if 
it be true, The Jamalukes made their Boalt, 
that they had the moſt ready Horſes of any. 
Cavalry. in the World; that by nature and 
cuſtom they were taught to know and diſtin- 
guiſh the Enemy , they were to fall foul 
upon with Mouth and Heels, according to a 
Word or Sign given: As alſo to gather up 
with their Teeth Darts and Launces ſcatter'd 
upon! the Field, and preſent them to their Ri- 
ders, as they ſhould have occaſion to uſe them. 
Tis ſaid, both of Ceſar and Pompey, that a- 
mongſt other excellent Qualities they were 
Maſters of, they were both excellent Horſe- 
men and particularly 'of Ceſar, that. in his 
Youth,” being Mounted on the bare Back, 
without Saddle, or Bridle, he could make him 
run, ſtop and turn, and perform all his Airs, 
with-. his hands behind him. As nature de- 
ſign'd to make of his Perſon, and of Alexander 
two - Miracles of Military Art, ſo one would 
fay, ſhe had done her utmoſt to Arm them af- 
ter an extraordinary manner: For every one 
knows, that Alexander's Horſe Bucepbalus 
had & head enclining to the ſhape of a Ball, 
that he would ſuffer himſelt to be Mounted 
and. Govern?d by none but his Maſter, and that 
he was ſo Honour'd aſter his Death, as to have 


a City erected to his Name. Ceſar had alſo 
FTI ancther, 
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another, who bad, Fore-feer like. the Hands, of 


a Man, his Hoof being divided+in the form 
of Fingers, who. likewife was, not. to. be Rid- 
den by: any- but-: Ceſar: himſelf; - who- after 
his Death dedicated his/Statue te the Goddeſs 
Fenys, I do not willingly alight when | am 
once on. Horſe-back ;; for it is the place where, 
whether well, | or | fick;. I find! my. felf. moſt; at 
caſe. Plata recommends it' for health, as alſo 
Pliny fays. it is good for the Stomach , and 
theJoints. - We readin Xenophor a Law, far- 
biddingany: one who was Maiter of a Horſe to 
Travel on Foot. Troglus and Fuſtinus lay, 

That the Parthians were wont to perform all 
Offices. and Ceremonies, not only; in War, 
but alla all Aﬀairs, whether publick or pri- 
vate, tnake Bargains, conferr, gntertain, take 
the Air, and all on” Horſe-back ; and that the 
greateſt diſtinction - hetwixt  Free-men-. and 
Slaves: amongſt them, was, that the one rode 

on Horſe-back, and the other went on Foot: 
An Inſtitution; of which, King Cyr#s was the 

founder. . There are ſeveral Examples in the 
Roman Hiſtory, ( and Suetonws. more! parti 

eularly obſerves. it of Ceſar, )., of Captains, 

who in preſling occaſions Commanded- theiy 

Cavalry to alight, both by that means to take 

from them all hopes of Flight, as alſo for the 
advantage they hap'd for in this fort, of Fight. 

Duo baud dubie ſuperat Romanus. ' Wherein 

the Romans- did queſtionleſs excel: So: ſays 

Ljviez however the firſt thing they did 40 pre» 

vent the Mutinies and Inſurre&tions' of Nations 

of late Conqueſt, was to take from them. their 

| . Arms 
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Arms and Horfts : 'And' therefore it is that wg 
ſo often meet, in Cefar ; Arma proferri, jumen- Ceſars Con: 
14 produci, obſides dari juber. He commanded 
the Arms to be produc'd, the Horfes brought 
out, and Hoſtages to be given. The Grazd 
Signior to. this Day, ſuffers not a Chriſtian, or 
a Jew, to keep a Horfe of his own,, throughout 
his Empire. Our Anceſtors, at ths.time the 
had War with the Z-gliſh, in all their greateſt 
Engagements, 2nd pitch'd Battels, ſought for 
the moſt part” on Foot, that they nyught have 
nothing but their own Force, Courage and 
Conſtancy, to truſt 'to, in' a Quarrel of ſo 

reat Concern, as Life and Honaur, You 
{fake (whatever Chryſaptes: in Xenophou 1ays 
to the contrary,) Jour Talaor, and your For- 
tane, upon that of your Horſe, his Wound or 
Death, brings your Perſon into the ſame dan- 
ger; his Fear or Fury, ſhall make you'reputed 
Raſh or Cowardly ; if he have_ an ill Manth, 
or will not anſwer to the Spur, your Hogour 
muſt anſwer it - And therefore 1 do not think 
it ſtrange, that thoſe Battels t fpoke of before, - 
were- more fixm- and furious, than thoſe that 
are Fought on Horſe-back. 


Cedebant pariter, pariterque ruebant. Vieg. Ze. 
 Viftores viltique, neque his. fuga: nota, neque illis. id.lib, to, 


They charg'd together, and: did. ſo retreat 
The; Victors, and the vanquiſhed 3, nor yer 
The. knack of ryaning was unto-the one, 
Or to the other, of the Parties known. 


Their 
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Their Battels were much. better. diſputed : 
Now adays there are nothing but Roots : pri- 
mus clamor, atque impetus rem decernit, The 
firſt ſhout or the firſt charge puts an end to the 
bufinels ; _=_ the Arms we chooſe to make 
uſe of in ſo great a hazard, ſhould be as much 

s poſſible at our own command : Wherefore I 

ſhould adviſe to chooſe them- of the fhorteſt 
ſort, and ſuch of which we are able to give the 
beſt account. A man may repoſe more confi- 
dence in a Sword he holds in his Hand, than 

in a Bullet he diſcharges out of a Piſtol, 
wherein there muſt be a concurrence of ſeve- 
ral executions, to make .it perform its office, 

- the Powder, the Stone, and 'the Wheel, if 
any of which fail, .it at -leſt endangers your 
Fortune :: A Man ſtrikes niuch ſaurer, than the 
Air direCts him,. | ge | 


g Et quo ferre velint permittere vulnera ventis, 
* Enſus habet wires, & gens quecunque virorum eſ 
Bella gerit gladjis, © A teh | 


|  £rcan l, 


—-—— — — Far off with Bows - 
ſhoot, and where it liſts the wind be+ 
C 15 Bt ({tows 
Their wounds - but Fight of Sword does 
| (ſtrength require, 
All Manly Nations the Sward fight deſire, © 


But of that : Weapon I ſhall ſpeak more fully, 
when I come to compare the Arms of the Anci- 
ents with thoſe of modern uſe, thongh'by the 
' way, the aſtoniſhment of the ear abated, which 
every one grows familiar with in a little pur 

I loo 
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I look upon it as a Weapon of very lettle exe- 
cution, and hope we ſhall one day lay it afide. 
That miſſile Weapon which the 7raljans for- 
merly made uſe of both with Fire and with- 
out, was much more terrible: They called a 


certain kind of Javeline Armed at the point 


with an Iron three foot long, that it might 
pierce through and through an Armed Man, 
Phalarica, which they ſometimes in Field-ſer- 
vice darted by hand; ſometimes from ſeveral 

ſorts of Engines for the defence of beleagured 
places: The ſhaft whereof being roul'd round 
with Flax, Wax, Rozin, Oyl, and other com- 
buſtible matter, took Fire in its flight, and 
lighting upon the Body of a Man, or his Tar- 
guet , took away all the uſe of Arms and 
Limbs. And yet coming to cloſe fight, I 
ſhould think they ſhould alſo endamage the 
Aſſailant, and that the Camp being as it were 
planted with theſe Flaming Trzncheons, ſhould 
produce a common inconvenience to the whole 


crowd. 


-——= Magnum ſtridens contorta Phalarica venit Virg. A 


Fulmints atta modo, —— 


The Comet Iike Phalarica does fly, 
With a huge noiſe like lightning through the 


jþ (Sky, 


They had moreover other devices which cuſtom 
made them perfect in (which will feem incre- 
dible to us who have not ſeen them) by which 
they ſupply'd the effefts of our powder and 


fot. They darted their Piles with ſo great 
| violence, 


— 
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rene by 


violeace, asoft-times transfixt two Targuets, 
and two Armed Men at-once, and piah d them 
together, Neither was the effelt of their llings 


lets, certain of execution, or vf ſhorter catri- 
age: 1Saxis gioboſis funda, mare apertum . inceſ- 


ſantes : coronas modict circuli mmgno ex interval- 
lo loci. afſuets tr ajscere ; non capita modo hoftium 
wulnerabant, ſed quem locum deſtinaſſent. Cull- 
ing round ſtones from the ſh6ar for their 
ſlings: and with them practiſing at a great 
diſtance to throw through a Circle of very 
ſmall circumference, they would not only 
wound an Enemy in the head ; but hit any 
other part at pleaſure. Their pieces of Batte- 
Ty had not only the Execution, but the thun- 
der of our Cannon alſo : ad iftus menium cum 
rerribili ſonitn editos, pavor, & trepidatio capir. 
At the Battery of the Walls, which is per- 
formed with a dreadfnl noiſe, the defendants 
began to fear and tremble within. The Ganls 
our Kinſmen in Aſia, abominated theſe trea- 
cherous miſſile Arms, it being their uſe to 
fight with greater Bravery Hand to Hand, 
Non tam patentibas plagis moventur, wbi latior, 
quam altior plaga eſt, eriam glorioſins ſe pugnare 
putant : tidem quum aculeus ſagitte aut plandis 
abaite introrſns tenui vulnere in ſpeciem urit * tum 
im rabiem & pudorem tam parve perimentis peſtis 
verſr, proflernunt corpora humi : They are not 
ſo much concern'd at large wounds, when a 
wound is-wider than deep, they think they 
have fought with greater glory : But when 
they hnd themſelves tormented within, under 
the aſpect of a {light wound, withthe point of a 
| Darts 
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Dart, or fome concealed glandulons Body, 
then tranſported with fury and :ſhame, to pe- 
rifh by ſo-ſmall, and contemptible an'Officer 
of death, theyFall to the ground; an expreflion 
of ſemething very like a harquebuſe ſhot. The 
ten thouſand: Greeks in their long and famous 
retreat, met with a Nation who very mach 
gall'd them with great and ftrongiBows, car- 
ryihg Arrows fo long, that taking them up 
one might return them back like a Dart, and 
with them pierce a Buckler, and an Armed 
Man through and through. The Engines of 
Dionyſis his invention at Syracuſa, to ſhoot, 
vaſt maſſy Darts, and Stones of a prodigious 
greatneſs with ſo great impetuoſlity, and at ſo 
great, a diſtance, came very near'to our mo- 
dern inventions. But in this diſcourſe of 
Horfes and Horſemanſhip, we are not to for- 
get the pleaſant poſture of one Maiftre Pierre 
Pol, a Doctor of Divinity, upon his Mule, 
whom AMenſtrelet reports always to have rid 
aſide through the ſtreets of Paris likea Wo- 
man. He ſays alſo elſewhere, that the Gaſcoms 
had-terrible Horſes, that would wheel, and 
make the Pirouetre in their full ſpeed, which 
the French, Picards, - Dutch, and Brabanters 
lookt upon as a Miracle, having never ſeen 
the like before; which are his very words. 
Ceſar ſpeaking of the Swedes; in the charges 
they'make on Horſe-back, ſays he, they often 
throw themſelves off to fight on foot, having 
taught their Horſes not to ſtir in the mean 
time from the place, to which they preſently 


run again vpon occaſion ; and according- to 
their 
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their cuſtom, nothing is ſo unmanly, and {6 
baſe as to uſe Saddles, or Pads, and they: de- 
ſpiſeſuch as make uſe of thoſe conveniences : 
inſomueh that being but a very few in number; 
they fear not to attack a great 'many. That 
which I have formerly wondred at, to ſee a 
Horſe made to perform all his Airs ' with a 
Switch: only, and the Reins upon his Neck; 
was common with the aſians, who rid their 
Horſes without Saddle or Bridle. 


Er gens que nudo reſidens Maſſitia dorſo, 
Ora lev1 fleftit, franorum neſcia virga. 
Et numide infreni cingunt. 


Maſſilians who on the bare Backs do ride, 

And with a Switch, not knowing Bridles, 
=" ' (guide 
The menag'd Steed, and fierce Numidians too 
That uſe no Rein, begirt us round. 


Equi ſine franis, deformis ipſe curſus, rigid 
cervice, © extento capite currentium. The 
Career of a Horſe without a Bridle muſt needs 
be ungrateful, his Neck being extended- ſtiff, 
and his Noſe thruſt out. King Alphonſo, he 
who firlt inſtituted the Order des Chevaljers 
de Ia Bande, or de Þ Eſcharpe in Spain, amongft 
other rules of the Order gave them this, -That 
they ſhould never ride Mule or [/Mulet, upon 
penalty of a Mark of Silver; which L.had 
lately out of Gzevar#'s Letters ; which -whoes 
ver gave them the title of Golden Epiſtles, had 
another kind of opinion of them than I have, 
and 
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and perhaps ſaw more-in them than I do. The 
Courtier ſays, that till his time' it was a: dif- 
grace to a. Gentleman to ride one .of theſs 
Creatures : But the. Abyſnes on the contrary, 
as they are nearer advanc'd to the perſon of 
Preſter . John, do affeCt to be mounted npoa 
large Mules, for the greateſt dignity and gran- 
deur. Xenophon tells us, that the Afſyriens 
were fain to keep their Horſes fetter'd in the 
Stable, they . were ſo fierce and vicious : and 
that it requir'd fo much time to looſe and har- 
neſs them, that to avoid any diſorder this te- 
dious preparation might bring upon them, 
in caſe of ſurprize,they never ſat down in their 
Camp, till it was firſt well fortified with Dit- 
ches- and Rampires. His Cyrxs, who was ſo 
great a Maſter in-all manner of Horſe Service, 
kept his Horſes to their ordinary, and never 
ſaffer'd them to have any thing to eat till firſt 
they had earn'd it by the ſweat of ſome kind of 
exerciſe. T he Scythians when in the Field, and 
in ſcarcity of proviſions, us'd to let their Hor- 
ſes blond, which they drank, and fuſtain'd 
themſelyes by that diet. 


Venit & epoto Sarmata paſtus equo, 


The Scythian alſo comes without remorſe, 
Having before quaſfc up his bleeding Horſe. 


Thoſe of Crorra being beſieg'd by AMerellur, 
were in ſo great neceſſity for drink, that they 
were fain to. quench their thirſt with their 
Horſes Urine: and to ſhew how much better 
cheap the Turkiſh Armies ſypport themſelves 
FER _ than 


- 
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than our European Forces, *tis ſaid, :that. beſides 
that the Souldiers drink nothing but ' Water, 
and eat nothing but Rice and: Salt 'Fleſh' put- 
vetiz'd (of which every one may eaſily carry 
about with him'a months proviſion)they know 
how to feed upon the Blond'of their Horſes, 
as well as the 24oſcovite and Tartar, and falr 
it for their uſe. Theſe new diſcover'd people 
of the [ndies, when the Spanjaras. firſt landed 
amongſt ther, had ſo :great an/ opinion both 
of the'Men and” Horſes, that they lookt 'upon 
the firſt as Gods, and+the other Animals eno- 
bled above their nature, Inſomuch that after 
they were ſubdn'd, coming to ſue for Peace, 
and to bring'them Gold'and Proviſions, they 
fail'd not to-preſent of the ſame'to the Horſes, 
with'the ſame kind of harangue to them, 'they 
had made .to the other; interpreting their 
neighing for a Jangaage*of- Truce and Friend- 
ſhip. In theſe nearer 7:4jes, to ride upon an 
Elephant was the firſt-place ofHonour, the ſe- 
cond to ride in a Coach with four Horſes, the 
third to ride upon a Camel, 'and the laſt to be 
carried, or drawn, by one Horſe only, Some 
one of our late Writers tells us, that he has 
been in a Country in thoſe parts, where they 
ride upon Oxen with Pads, Stirrups, and Bri- 
dles, and very much at. their eaſe, Qujntus 
Fabinus Maximus Rutilianus in” a Battel with 
the Samnres, Teeing his Horſe, *after three or 
tour Charges; had faild-:of breaking into 'the 
Enemies battalion, 'took his "courſe, to make 
them unbridle all cheir Horſes, ſo that having 
nothing to. check their Career, they might 
| through 
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through Weapons and Men, open the way' to 
his fagt,who by that means gave them a bloudy 

defeat. The ſame command was given by Quintus Lv. /- 49+ 
Fulvins Flaccus againlt the Celtiberians: Id eur 
majore vi equorum facietis, ſi effranatos jn boſtes 
equos immittatis ; quod [ape Romans equites cnm 
laude feciſſe memorie proditum eſt. Detrafti/que 
frenis bis ultrochtroque cum magna ſtrage hoftium, 
tnfrattis omnibus haſtis , tFanſcurrerunt. ' You 
will do your buſineſs with greater advantage 
of your Horſes ſtrength, if you ſpur them 
unbridled upon the Enemy, as it is recorded 
the Roman Horſe to their great Glory have 
often done. And: their Bits being pulPd off 
without breaking a Launce, to have chargd 
through and through, with greater ſlaughter 
of the Enemy : The Duke of Moſcovie was an- 
ciently oblig'd to pay this reverence to the 
Tartars, that when they ſent any one Embaſly 
to. him, he went out to meet then) on foor, 
and preſented them with a Mazer, or Goblet 
_ of Mares Milk (a beverage of greateſt eſteem 
 amorgſt them) and ſo great, that if in Drink- 
ing, a drop fell by chance' upon the Horſes 
Main, they thought themſelves indifpenſably 
bound to lick it off with their Tongue: The 
Army that Bajazer had ſent into Ruſſia, was 
overwhelm'd with ſo dreadful a Tempeſt of 
Snow, that to ſhelter, and preſerye them- 
ſelves from ſtarving, many ript up, and em- 
bowelPd their Horſes, to creep into their Bel- 
lies, and enjoy the benefit of that Viral heat. 
Bajaztt, after that furious Battel wherein he 
was overthrown by Tamerlain, was in a hope- 
K k 2. | ful 
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ful way of ſecuring his own perſon by the 
fleetneſs of an Arabian Mare he had under him, 
had he not been conſtrain'd to let her drink 
her fill at the ford of a River in his way, 
which render'd her ſo heavy and indiſpos'd, 
that he was afterwards eaſily overtaken by 
thoſe that purſy'd him: They ſay indeed that 
to let a Horſe ſtale 'takes him off his mettle, 
but I ſhould rather have thought that drinking 
would have refreſht her, and reviv'd her ſpi- 
rits: Creſus marching his Army through cer- 
tain furrs near Sardjs, met with an infinite 
number of Serpents, ' which the Horſes de- 
voured with great appetite, and which Hero- 
dotus ſays was: a prodigy of ominous portent 
to his affairs. We call a Horſe Cheval entier, 
that has his Main, Ears, and other parts entire, 
and no other will paſs' mpſter. The Laceds- 
monians having defeated the Athenians in Sicily, 
returning trinmphant from the victory into 
the City of Syracuſa, amongſt other inſolen- 
Cies, caus'd/ all the Horſes they had taken to 
be ſhorn, and led in triumph. Alexander 
fought with a Nation call'd Dae; a people 
whoſe Diſcipline it was to march two and 
two together, Arm'd on Horſe-back to the 
War, and being in Fight one always alighted, 
and ſo they fought one while on Horſe-back 
-and another on Foot, one after another by 
turns. 1 do not think that for graceful riding, 
any Nation in the World excells the French ; 
though a good Horſeman, according 'to our 
way of ſpeaking, ſeems rather to reſpect the 
Courage of the Man than his Horſemanſhip 
and 
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and addreſs in riding. Of all that ever I ſaw 
the moſt knowing in that Art, that had the 
beſt ſeat, and the belt method in breaking 
Horſes, was Adonſieur de Carnevalet who ſer- 
ved our King Henry the Second : I have ſeen 
a Man ride with both his feet upon the Saddle, 
take off his Saddle, and at his return take it 
up again, refit, and remount it, riding all the 
while full ſpeed : having Gallopt over a Bon- 
net, make at it yery good ſhoots, backwards 
wich his Bow, take up any thing from the 
ground, ſetting one foot down and the other 
in the Stirrup; with twenty other Apes-tricks, 
which he got his living by. There has been 
ſeen in my time at Con#7antinople two Men'up- 
on an Horſe; who in the height of his ſpeed 
would throw themſelves off, and into the Sad- 
dle again by turn, and one who Bridled and 
Saddled his Horſe with nothing but his Teeth. 
Another who þbetwixt two Horſes, one foot 
upon one Saddle, and another upon the other, 
carrying another upon his Shoulders ; would 
ride full carcer, the other ſtanding bolt-up- 
right upon him, making very good ſhoots 
with his Bow. Several who would ride fall 
ſpeed with their heels upward , and their 
Hands upon the Saddle betwixt ſeveral Scymi-' 
ters, with the points upward fixt in the Har- 
neſs. When was a Boy, the Prince of Sal- 
7101, riding a rough Horſe at Naples to all 
his Airs, held Reals under his Knees and Toes 5 
as if they had been naiPd there, to ſhew the 
firmneſs of his Seat. 
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CHAP. XLIX. 
Of Ancient Cuſtoms. 


I Should willingly pardon our people for ad- 
2 mitting no other pattern, or rule of per- 
feCtion, than their own peculiar manners and 
cuſtoms. It being a common Vice, not of 
the vulgar only, but almoſt of all Men, to 
walk in the Beaten Road, their Anceſtors have 
trod 'before them: I am content when they 


ſee Fabritias or Lelins, that they look upon 


their Countenance and Behaviour as Barba- 
Tous, feting they are neither Cloath'd, nor 
Fafnon'd: according to onr Mode. But I find 


fanlt with their ſingularity, when it arrives to 


that degree of indiſcretion, as to ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be impos'd upon by authority of the 


preſent Uſance, as every Month to alter their 
"Opinion, if cnſtom- ſo require, and that they 


ſhould ſo vary their judgment in their own 
particular concern : When they wore the 
Belly-pieces of their Doublets up as high as 
their Breaſts, they ſtifly maintain'd that they 
were in their proper place : Some Years after 
they were ſlipt down betwixt their Thighs, 
and then they could laugh at the former faſhi- 


-on as uneaſie and intolerable. The faſhion 


now in uſe, makes them abſolutely condemn 
the other two, with fo great indignation, and 
{o univerſal contempt, that a Man would think, 
there was a certain kird of Madneſs crept in 

$92 among(t 
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amongſt them, that infatyates their Under- 

ſtandings, to this ſtrange degree. Now ſee- 

ing that our change ot Faſhions. is ſo prompt, 

and ſudden , | that the inventions. of all. the 

Taylors in the World, cannot furniſh out 

new Whim-whams enow to feed our vanity 

withal ; _ there will often be a neceſſity, that 

the deſpiſed ones 'muſt agalh come in vogue, 

and even'thoſe immediately after fall into the 

fame CONE » .and'that-the ſame judgment 

muſt in the ſpace,of; Fifteen or Twenty Years, 

take. up not ovly different, but contrary Opi- 

nions, with an incredible lightneſs and incon- 

ſtancy : There .is not any of us ſo cautelous 

and diſcreet,” that ſuffers not. himſelf to be 

FulPd with this contradiction, and both in 

external and \internal ſight to -be inſenſibly 

blinded, I will here muſter up ſome old Cu- 

ſtoms, thar ÞT have in memory, - ſome-of them 

the fame” with ours, the others different, to 

the end, that bearing in- mind this continual 

variation of himane things, we may have our - 

judgments clearer , and more firmly ſettled : 

The thing in'ule amangf us of fighting. with 

Rapier and Cloak, way in praCtice among(t 

the Romans alſo; ' Siniftris | ſages involudnit, gla- Ceſar de 

dioſque diſtringuent. - They wrapt their Cloaks 5 civil 

upon the Left Arm, and handled the Sword * 

with the.Right, ſays Ceſar - And l.obferve an 

old Vicious .Cuftom pt aur. Nation, © which 

continues yet .amangſt us, which is to ſtop 

paſſengers we meet upon the Road, to compel 

them to give an account who they are; aid to 

fake it for an Injury, 1p juſt cauſe of "= 
K4 
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if they refuſe to doit At the Baths, which 
the Ancients made uſe of every Day before 
they went to Dinner, and as frequently as we 
waſh our Hands, they at firſt only bath'd their 
Arms and Legs; but afterwards, and by a 
Cuſtom that has continued for many Apes in 

- moſt Nations of the World, they bath'd ſtark 
Naked in mixt and perfum*d Waters, looking 
whoa It as a great ſimplicity to bath in meer 
Water : The molt delicate and affetted, per- 
fum'd themſelves all over. Three or Four times 
a Day. They often cauſed their Hair to be 
"rags off ; as the Women of France have 

ome time ſince, taken' np' a' Cuſtom to-do 
their Foreheads. dc 


"41" Quod pettus, quod crura tibi, quod brachia wells. : 
PIBe 12. . | 4 ** 4 

How doſt thou twitch thy Breaſt, thy Arms 

( and. Thighs. 


though they had Ointments proper for that 
purpoſe. any 
Je lib. 6. Pſilotro niter, aut arida tatet abdita creta, 
pi. 93» 8B 951670 | 
©... .This in Wild-vine ſhines, or eHe doth calk 
Her rank pores-up in a dry Cruſt of Chalk. 


they delighted to lie ſoft, and pretended it for 
a great teſtimony of hardneſs,- to lie- upon a 
attice: They did Eat lying upon Beds, 
ninch after 'the manner* of the Turks in this 
"Age - [: mY cio gt. 


Fnde 
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Mill. 


Inde thoro pater eAEneas ſic orſus ab alto, Eneid,l.:. 


Then thus exeas from his Bed of State 
Begun Troy's Woful Story to relate. 


And *tis ſaid of the younger Cato, that after 
the Battel of Pharſalia, being entred into a 
Melancholick Diſpoſition,. at the ill poſture of 
the Publick Aﬀairs, he took his repoſe always 
ſitting, aſſuming a ſtriCt and ſevere courſe of 
Life. It was alſo their Cuſtom to Kilſs-the 
Hands of great Perfons ; the more and better 
to Honour, and Careſs them : And meeting 
with their equals, they always Kiſt in ſaluta- 
tion, as do the Yenetians. 


Gratatuſque darem cum adulcibus oſcula verbis. qua. & 
And kindeſt wordsI1 would with Kiſſes mix. jeg, 5 


In -petitioning, or ſaluting any great Man, 
they us'd to lay their Hands upon his Knees, 
Faſicles the Philoſopher and Brother of Crares, 
inſtead of laying -his Hand upory. the Knee, 
laid it upon his Private Parts, and being-rude- 
ly repulſt by him to whom he made that inde- 
cent Complement 3 What, ſaid he, is not 
that part your own as well as the other ? 
They us'd to Eat their Fruits as we do after 
Dinner. They wipt their Arſes ( let the 
Ladies if they pleaſe mince it ſmaller ) with 
a Spunge z Which is the reaſon that Sporgia. is 
a ſmutty Word in Latin : Which Spunge 
was alſo faſtned to the end of a ſtick, as ap- 


pears by the Story of him, who as he was led 
along 


PEE TROL. 1 
Mi 
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along to be thrown to the wild Beaſts in the 


-. ſight of the people, asking leave to. do his 


Mart. lib. 


Il. Epift. 
be 


buſineſs, and having no other ways to diſpatch 
himſelf, forc't the Spunge and Stick down' his 
own Throat and choaked himſelf They 

ns'd to Terge after Coltion with perfum'd 


Wool. 


A tibi ml faciam, led lota mentula lana, © 
— 


— _—— 


$— ————— —— 


Pn * in the Streets of Rome, to place cer» 
tain Veſſels and little Tubs, for paſſengers to 
Piſs in. 


Lacret, 1.4. Pueri ſepe lacum proptery Jy” ac doli4 curtas 


Somno devintt; credunt exrollere veſtem. 


. Boys Dream of Piſſing in the Tub and Lake, 


And'find themſelves bepiſt when they awake. 


They us'd to Collation betwixt . Meals, and 
had in Sumfner Scellars of Snow to cool their 
Wine ; and ſome there were who made uſe of 
Snow in Winter, not thinking their Wine 
cool enough at that Cold Seaſon of the Year. 
The Men of Quality had their Cup-bearers, 
and Carvers, and- their Buffoons to make them 
ſport - Fhey had their Meat ſerved up in 
Winter, upon a fort of Chafing-Diſhes ; 
which 'were fet upon the Table, and had 
portable Kitchiris ('of which I my ſelf have 
feen ſome ) wherein all their ſervice Was: Car- 
ried after them, 


Is 1 FI 
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Has wvobis epulas habete lauti, Mart. 1. 7. 
Nos offendimus ambulante Cena. Epig. 47+ 


Thoſe Feaſts by you indeed are highly priz'd 
At walking Suppers we are ſcandaliz'd. 


In Summer they had a contrivance, to bring 
freſh and clear Rills through their lower 
Rooms, wherein were great ſtore of living 
Fiſh, which the Gueſts took out with their 
own Hands'to be dreſt ; every Man accord- 
ing to his own liking. Fiſh has ever had this 
preeminence, and keeps it ſtill, that the great 
ones all pretend to be Cooks in their favour, 
and indeed the taſte is more delicate, than 
that of Fleſh, at leaſt to me. But in all ſorts 
of Magnificence, Debauchery, and voluptu- 
ous inventions of Effeminacy and Expence, 
we-do in truth all we can to parallel them, 
for our Wills are as corrupt as theirs : But 
we want power to reach them ; and onr force 
is no more able to reach them in their Vicious, 
than in their Vertuous Qualities ; for both 
the one and the other, proceed from a vigour 
of Soul, which was withont compariſon great- 
Erin them, than in vs : And Souls, by how 
much the weaker they are, by ſo much have 
they leſs power to do, or very well, or very 
ll : The higheſt place of honour amongſt 
them was the middle; the Name going 'be- 
fore, and that following after, either in 
writing or ſpeaking 3 had no ſignification of 
Grandeur , as is evident by their writings, 


they will ſooner ſay Oppias and Ceſar, than 
Ceſar 
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= Ceſar and Oppius, and me, and thee, than 
| | thee, and me ; which 1s the reaſon that made 

me formerly take notice. in the Life of Flami- 
ins, in our French Plutarch of one paſſage, 
where it ſeen as if the Author, ſpeaking of 
the jealouſie of honour, betwixt the eAtoli- 
ans and. Romans, about the winning of a Bat- 
tel, they had with their joint Forces obtain'd, 
made it of fome importance, that in the 
Greek Songs, they had put the e£rolians be- 
fore the Romans : If there be no Amphibolo- 
gy, -or double dealing in the words of the 
French Tranſlation; an inſtance of which 1 
preſent you out of Plutarch, though Aonſieur 
de Montaigne did not think it worth repeat- 


Ing. 


Plat. vit. Here ( Friendly Paſſenger, ) we Buried lie, 
Fit. Quint. 7; hout Friends, Tears, or Funral Obſequie, 
Flaminus.' p,1t Thirty Thouſand Men in Battel Slain, 
By the Etolians, or Theſlalian Plain, 
And Latines, whom Flaminius led or, 
Ard brought from ltaly to Macedon. _ 
With his fierce Valokr, when faint Philip fled 
With greater ſpeed to ſave his tim'rous Head, 
Than Hart or Hind, when Dogs upon the Trace, 
Through . Woods purſue them with a full Cry 
( Chace. 


| 
| 
| 
' 
[ 
! 
' 
| 
| 
| 


= —_— ——— - ——— _— 


The Ladies in their Baths, made no ſcruple of 
admitting Men amongſt them, and moreover 
made uſe of their Serying-men to Rub and 
Anoint them : 


Jniuing 
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Inguina ſuccinus nigra tibi ſerum aluta 
Stat, quoties calidis nuda foveris aquts. 


— — 


——_—_ 


— — 
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They all Powdered themſelves with a certain 
Powder, to moderate their Sweats. The An- 


Mart, 1b, 
Epig. 34> 


cient Gauls , ſays Sidonins Apollinaris , wore 


their Hair long before, and the hinder part of 
the Head cut ſhort, a Faſhion that begins to be 
reviv'd in this Vicious and Effeminate Ape. 
The Romans us'd to pay the Watermen their 
Fare, at their firſt ſtepping into the Boar, 
which we never do till after Landing. 


Dum as exigitur, dum mula ligatur , 
Tota abit hora. 


Whilſt the Fare's paying, and the Mule is ti'd, 
A whole Hours time at leaſt away doth lide. 


The Women us'd to lie on that fide the Bed, 
next the Wall : And for that reaſon, they 
calld Ceſar, Spondam Regis Nicomedis, one of 


Hv. lib. t. 
Sar, 5. 


the greateſt Blemiſhes in his Life, and that 


ave occaſion to his Soldiers to ling to his 
ace, 


Gallias «ſar ſubegit, Nicomedes Ceſarem. Suet, in 


vita C4, 


Ceſar the Gauls ſubdu'd, "tis true, 
But Nicomedes, Ceſar did ſubdue. 


; | | ; d.eod. 
Ecce Ceſar nunc triumphat, qui ſubegit Gallias, —_— 


Sce 


Nicomedes non iriumphat, qui ſubegit Ceſarem. Montaigne, 


nn EEE we Mens. td 
| —_— A 
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See Ceſar Triumphs now for Conqu'ring 

_( Gar, 
For Conqu'ring him, King A{icomede at all 
No Triumph has. 


They took Breath in their Drinking, and 
daſh'd their Wine, | 


Quis puer ocius 
Reſtinguet ardentis falerm 
Pocula pretereunte lympha ? 


Hor. lib, To 
Ode, 11, 


What pretty Boy's at leiſure to come in, 
And cool the heat of the Falernian Wine, 
With the clear gliding Stream ? 


And the Roguiſh Looks and Geſtures of our 
Lacquey's was alſo in uſe amongſt them, 


0 Fane, a tergo quem nulla ciconta pinſit, - 
Nec manus anriculas imitata eſt mobilts albas , 
Nec lingue quantum ſitiet canis Apula tantum, 


Perſms, 
Sat. I, 


O Janus, who both ways a Spy doſt wear, 
So that no Scoffer, though behind thee, dare 
Make a Stork's-Bill, - Ais-Ears, or far more 
( long. 
Than thirſty panting Curs, ſhoot out” his 
( Tongue. 


The Argian and Roman Ladies, always Mourn'd 
in White, as ours did formerly here:;.. and 
ſhoald do ſtill, were I to Govern: in this 
point. But there are whole Books of this Ar. 
gument. 


CH AP. 


— 
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CHAP. L 
, | Of Democritus and Heraclitus.” 


"F- HE Judgment is an Utenſil proper for 
all ſubjects, and will have an Oar in eve- 
ry thing : Which is the reaſon, that in theſe 
Eſlays I' take hold of all occaſions: Where, 
though it happen to be a ſubject I do not ve- 
ry well underſtand, I try however, ſounding 
It at a diſtance, and finding it too-deep for 
my ſtature, I keep me on the firm ſhoar : And 
this knowledge that a Man can proceed no 
further, is one effe&® of its Vertue, eyen in 
the moſt inconſidering ſort of Men. One 
while in an idle and frivolent ſubject, I try to 
find out matter whereof to compoſe a Body, 
and then to prop, and ſupport it. Another 
while I employ it in a noble ſubject, one that 
has been toſt and tumbled by a Thoufand 
Hands, wherein a Man can hardly poſſibly in- 
troduce any thing of his own, the way being 
ſo beaten on every ſide, that he muſt of neceſ- 
ſity walk in the ſteps of another. In ſuch a 
caſe, 'tis the work of the Judgment to take 
the way that ſeems beſt, and of a Thouſand 
Paths, to determine that-this or that, was the 
beſt choſen. I leave the choice of my Argu- 
ments to Fortune, and take that ſhe firſt pre- 
ſents me; they are all alike to me, 1 never de- 
fign to-go through any of them ; for 1 never 
ſee all of any thing : Neither do they who fo 


largely promiſe to ſhew it others. Of a hun- 
| __dred 
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dred Members and Faces that every thing has, 
I take one, one while to lopk it over only, a- 
nother while to ripple up the Skin, and ſome- 
times to pinch jt to the Bones :...I give. g Stab, 
not ſo wide, but as deep as I can; and aft 
for the moſt part, tempted to take it in; hand 
by ſorpe abſolute gracefulgeſs 1 diſcover in it. 
Did 1know my felt leſs, I might perhaps yer» 
ture to handle ſomething, or gther to the bot- 
tom, and tobe deceiv'd in my own inability, 
but ſprinkling here one word, and there ano- 
ther, Patterns cut from ſeyeral Pieces, and 
ſcatter'd without deſign, and without: en- 

aging my ſelf too. far, I am not reſponſible 
Fs them, or oblig'd to keep cloſe to my ſub» 
jet, without varying at my own liberty and 
pleaſure, and giving up my ſelf tq doybt and 
incertainty, and to my own governing Me- 


'thod, Ignorance, All Motion diſcovers. us. 


The very ſame Soul of Ceſar, that made it 
{zIf ſo Conſpicuous in Marſhalling and Com- 
manding the Battle of Pharſalia, was alfo ſeen 
as Solicitqus and Buſie in the ſofter Afﬀairs of 
Love. A Man makes a Judgment of a Horſe, 
not ogly by ſeeing his Menage in his Airs, but 
by his very. walk, nay, .and by ſeeing him 
ſtand in the Stable. Amongſt the FunQtions 


"pf the Soul, there are ſome of a lower and 
meaner Form, who does not ſee her in thoſe 


Inferiour Offices, as well as thoſe of Nobler 
Note, never fully diſcover her ; and perad- 
venture, ſhe'js beſt diſcover'd, where ſhe 
moves her own natural pace. The Winds of 
Pailions take moſt hold of her in her higheſt 

| Aigats ; 
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flights; and, the rather, by reaſon that ſhe 
wholly applys her ſelf to, and exerciſes her 
whole Vertue upon every particular ſubject, 
and never handles more than one thing at a 
time, and that not according to it, but ac- 
cording, to her ſelf. Things in reſpeC& to 
themſelves, have peradventure their Weight, 
Meaſures and Conditions; but when we once 
take them into us, the Soul forms them as ſhe 
pleaſes. Death is Terrible to Cicero, Covet- 
ed by Cato, and Indifferent to Socrates, Health, 
Conſcience, Authority, Knowledge, Riches, 
Beauty, and their contraries, do all ſtrip them- 
ſelves at their entring into us, and receive a 
new Robe, and of another Faſhion, from eye- 
ry diſtin&t Soul, and of what Colour, Brown, 
Bright, Green, Dark, and Quality, Sharp, 
Sweet, Deep, or Superficial, as beſt pleaſes 
them, for they are not yet agreed upon any 
common Standard of Forms, Rules, or Pro- 
ceedings; every one Is a Queen in her own 
Dominions. Lext us therefore no more excufe 
our ſelves upon the External Qualities of 
things, it belongs to us to give our ſelves an 
account of them. Our good or ill, has no 
other dependance, but on our ſelves. 'Tis 
there that our Offerings and our Vows are due, 
and not to Fortune : She has no power over 
our Manners , on the contrary, -they draw, 
and make her follow in their Train, and caſt 
her in their own Mould, Why ſhould not I 
Cenſure A/erander, Roaring and Drinking at 
the prodigious rate he ſometimes us'd to do ? 
Or, if he plaid at Cheſs, whar ſtring of his 
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Sonl was not touch'd by this Idle and Childiſh 
Game ? I hate and avoid it, becauſe 1t is not 
Play enough, thar it is too grave and ſerious 
a Diverſion, and I am aſham'd to lay ont as 
much Thought and Study upon that, as would 
ſerve to much better uſes. He did not more 
pump his Brams about his Glorious Expediti- 
on into the 1n4jes 5 and another that I will nog 
nate, took not more pains to unravel a paſ- 
ſage, upon which depends the ſafety of alt 
Mankind. To what a degree then Goes this 
ridiculous Diverſion moleſt the Soul, whett all 
her Faculties ſhali be ſummor'd together upon 
this Trivial Account ? And how fair an oppor- 
tunity ſhe herein gives every one to know, 
and to make a right Judgment of himſelf? 1 
do-not more throughly ſift my ſelf in any 0- 
ther poſtare, than this. What Paflion are we 
exempted from in this infigniftcant Game ? 
Anger, Spite, Malice, Impattence, and a ve- 
hement deſire of getting the better in a con- 
cern,; wherein it were more excuſable, to be 
Ambitions of being overcome : For to be E- 
minent, and to excel above the common rate 
in-frivolons things, 1s nothing graceful in a 
Man of Quality and Honour. - What 1 fay in 
this Example, may be ſaid in all others. Eve- 
ry Particle, every Employment of Man, does 
Fxalt or Accuſe him, equally with any other. 
Democritus and Heraclitus were Two Philoſo- 
phers, of which, the firſt finding Humane 
Condition Ridiculous and Vain, never ap- 
peard abroad, but with a Jeering and Lauvgh- 
mg Countenance : Whereaa Heraclitns Com- 
OT miſerating 
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miſerating that Condition of ours, appear'd 
always with a Sorrowful Look, and Tears in 
his Eyes. 


———_—_— 


; "_ Alter Juven,Sat. 
Ridebat quoties a limine moverat unum Th 
Protuleratque pedem, flebat contrarius alter. 


One always, when he or his Threſhold ſtept, 
Lavgh'd at the World, the other always 
( Wept. 


I am clearly for the firſt Humour ; not becauſe 
it is more pleaſant to Laugh, than to Weep ; 
bur becauſe it is Ruder, and expreſles more 
Contempt, than the other z becauſe I think 
we can never be ſufficiently deſpis'd to our de- 
ſert. Compaſſion and Bewailing, ſeem to im- 
ploy ſome Eſteem of, and Valne for the thing 
Bemoan'd : Whereas the things we Laugh at, 
are by that expreſt to be of no Moment or Re« 
pute., I do not think that we are fo Unhap- 
py, as we are Vain, or have in us ſo much Ma- 
lice, as Folly ; we are not fo full of Miſchief, 
as Inanity : Nor ſo Miſerable, as we are Vile 
and Mean. Ard therefore Diogenes, who paſt 
away his time in rowling himſelf in his Tub, 
and made nothing of the Great Alexander, 
eſteeming vs no better that Flies, of Bladders 
puft op with Wind, was a ſharper, and more 
penetrating, and conſequently in my opinion, 
a Juſter Judge, than Timon Sit-nam'd the Mars 
Hater; tor what a Man Hates he lays to Heart : 
This laſt was an Enemy to all Mankind, did 
politively deſire our Ruin, and aycided our 
L12 Conyer- 
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Converfation as dangerous, proceeding from 
Wicked and Deprav'd Natures : The other 
valued us fo little, that we could neither trou- 
ble, nor infeft him by our Contagion ; and 
left us to Herd with one another, not out of 
Fear, but Contempt of our Society : Conclu- 
ding us as incapable of doing goed, as ill. 
Of the ſame ſtrain was Statilius his Anſwer, 
when Brutus Courted him into the Conſpira- 
cy againſt Ceſar : He was ſatisfied that the En- 
terprize was Juſt, but he did not think Man- 
kind ſo conſiderable, as to deſerve a Wiſe Man's 
Concern : According to the Dottrine of Hege- 
fras , who ſaid, That a Wiſe Man ought to do 
nothing but for himſelf, forafmuch as he only 
was worthy of it : And to the ſaying of Theo- 
dorus, That it was not reaſonable a Wiſe Man 
ſhould hazard himſelf for his Country, and en- 
danger Wiſdom, for a company of Fools. Our 
Condition is as Ridiculous, as Riſible. 


_— m—_ — 


CHAP. LI. 


Of the Vanity of Words. 


' A Rhetorician of times paſt, ſaid, That to 
make little things appear great, was 

his profeſſion. This is a Shove-maker, who can 
make a great Shooe for-a little Foot, They 
would in Sparta have ſent ſuch a Fellow to be 
Whip?'d, for making profeſſion of a lying and 
deceitful Art: And I fanſie, that Archida- 
45 who was King of - that Country, was a 
little 
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little ſurpriz'd at the Anſwer of Thucydides, 
when enquiring of him, which was the better 
Wreſtler, Pericles, or he; he reply'd, that it 
was hard to affirm; for when I have thrown 
him, ſaid he, he always perſwades the SpeCta- 
tors, that he had no fall, aud carries away the 
Prize. They who Paint, Pounce and Plaiſter 
up the Ruins of Women, filling up their 
Wrinckles and Deformities, are leſs to blame ; 
becauſe it is no great matter, whether we ſee 
them in their Natural Complexions, or no. 
Whereas theſe make it their buſineſs to de- 
ceive not our ſight only, but our Judgments, 
and to Adalterate and Corrupt the very Ef- 
ſence of things. The Republicks that have 
maintain'd themſelves in a Regular and well 
Modell'd Government, ſuch as thoſe of LZace- 
demon and Crcet, had Orators in no very great 
Eſteem. Ari/ſto did wiſely define Rhetorick to 
be a Science to perſwade the People; Socrares 
and Plato, an Art to Flatter and Deceive : 
Ard thoſe who deny it in the general deſcrip- 
tion, verifie it throughout in their Precepts. 
The Mahbometans will not ſuffer their Children 
to be Inſtrufted in it, as being uſeleſs, and 
the Arhenians perceiving of how pernicious 
Conſequence the Practice of it was, it being 
in their City of univerſal Eſteem, order'd 
the principal part, which is*to moye Aﬀecti- 
ons, with their Exordiums and Perorations, 
to be taken away. Tis an Engine invented, 
to manage and govern a diſorderly and tumul- 
tyons Rabble, and that never is made uſe of, 
bur like Phy fick to the Sick, in the Paroxiſms af 
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a diſcompos'd Eſtate. In thoſe, where the 
Vulgar, or the Ignorant, or both together, 
have been all powerful, and able to give the 
Law, as in thoſe of Athens, Rhodes and Rome, 
and where the Publick Aﬀairs have been in, a 
continual Tempeſt of Commotion, to ſuch 
Places have the Orators always repair'd. And 
In truth, we ſhall find few perſons in thoſe Re- 
publicks, who have puſh'd their Fortunes to 
any great degree of Eminence , without the 
aſſiſtance of Elocution : Pompey, C eſar, C raſ- 
ſus, Lucullus, Lentulus and Metellus, have 
thence taken their chiefeſt Spring, to mount 
to that degree of Authority, to which they 
dd at laſt arrive - Making it of greater uſe 
to them, than Arms, contrary to the opinian 
of better times. For L. Yolumni«s ſpeaking 
publickly in favour of the Eleftion of Q. Fa- 
bius, and Pub. Decius, to the Conſular Digni- 
ty: Theſeare Men, ſaid he, bern for War, 
and great in Execution, in the Combat of the 
Tongue altogether to ſeek ; Spirits truly Con- 
ſular. 'T he Subtle, Elequent and Learned, 
are only good for the City, to make Preztors 
of, to adminiſter Juſtice. Eloquence Flou- 
riſh'd moſt at Rome, when the Publick Afairs 
were in the worlt condition, and the Repub- 
lick moſt diſquieted with inteſtine Commoti- 
ons, as a frank and untill'd Soil bears the 
worlt Weeds. By which it ſhould ſeem, that 
a Monarchical Government has leſs need of ir, 
than any other : For the Brutality, and Faci- 
lity, natural to the common People, and that 
render them ſubject ro be turn d and twin'd, 

and 
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and led by the Ears, by this charming harmo- 
ny of words, without weighing or confider- 
ing the truth and reality of things by the force 
of reaſon: This Facility, I ſay, is not ealily 
found in a ſingle perſon, and it is alſo more 
eaſie by good Education and Advice, to ſecure 
him from the impreſſion of this Poiſon, There 
was never any famous Orator known to come 
out of Perſia, or Macedon. 

[ have entred into this diſcourſe upon the 
occaſion of an 7talian I lately receiv'd into my 
Service, and who was Clerk of the Kitchen to 
the late Cardinal Carafſa till his Death. I 
put this Fellow upon an account of his Office : 
Where he fell to diſcourſe of this Palate-Sci- 
ence, with ſuch a ſettled Countenance, and 
Magiſterial Gravity, as if he had been hand- 
ling ſome profound point of Diviniry. He 
made a Learned diſtinction of the ſeveral ſorts 
of Appetites; of that a. Man has before he 
begins to Eat , and of thoſe after the ſecond 
and third Service : The means ſimply to ſa- 
tisfie the firſt, and then to raiſe and accuate 
the other two: The ordering of the Sawces, 
firſt in general, and then proceeded 10 the 
qualities of the logredients, and their effects : 
The differences of Sallets according to their 
Seaſons, which ought to be ſerv'd up hot, 
and which cold : The manner of their Gar- 
niſhment and Decoration, to render them yer 
more acceptable to the Eye : After which he 
entred upon the order of the wiole Service, 
full of weighty and important Conſiderati- 
Os. 
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Ter. Adelp. 
AF, 3. 
Sch 5» 


Nec minimo ſane iforimine refert 
Quo geſtu lepores, & quo gallina ſecetur. 


Nor with leſs Criticiſm did Obſerve 
How we a Hare, and how a Hen -_ 
( Carve, 


And all this ſet out with lofry and magnifick 
Words; the very ſame we make uſe of, when 
we diſcourſe of the Regiment of an Empire. 
Which Learned LeCture of my Man, brought 
this of Terence into my Memory. 


Hoc ſalſum eſt, hoc aduſtum eſt, hce lautym eff 
Illud refte iterum fic memento, ſedulo ( parum, 
Moneo que poſſum pro mea ſaptentia. 

Poſtremo tanquam in ſpeculum, in patinas, Demea, 
Tnſpicere jubeo, & moneo quid fatto uſus ſit. 


This is too Salt, this Burnt, this is too p! AlN; 
That's well, remember to do ſo again, 

Thus do 1 till adviſe to have things fit , 
According to the Talent of my Wir. 

And then my ( Demea ) I command my Cook, 
That into ev'ry Diſh he pry and look , | 
As if it were a Mirror, and go on 

To order all things, as they ſhould be done. 


And yet even the Greeks themſelves did very 
much admire, and highly applaud the order 
and diſpoſition that Paulus e/Emilins obſerv*d 
in the Feaſt he made them at his return from 
Macedon : But I do not here ſpeak of effeCts, 
{ ſpeak of words only. | do not know whe- 


Ther it may have the ſame operation upoN 0- 


che 
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ther Men, that it has upon me -* But when I 
hear our ArchirteCts thunder out their Bombaſlt 
words of Pillaſters, Architraves and Coroni- 
ces, of the Corinthian and Dorick Orders, and 
ſuch like ſtuff , my imagination is preſently 
polleſs'd with the Palace of Apollidonius in 4- 
madis de Gaule when after all, I find them 
but the paultry pieces of my own Kitchin 
Door. And to hear Men talk of Aeronymies, 
Metaphors and Allegories, and other Grammar 
words, wauld not a Man think they ſignified 
{ome rare and exotick form of ſpeaking ? And 
this other is a Gullery of the ſame ſtamp, to 
call the Offices of our Kingdom by the lofty 
Titles of the Romans, though they have no fi- 
militude of Fun&tion, and yet lefs Authority 
and Power. And this alſo, which I doubt 
will one Day turn to the Reproach of this 
Age of ours, unworthily and indifferently to 
confer upon any we think fir, the moſt glori- 
q1s Sir-names with which Antiquity Honour'd 
but one or two Perſons in ſeveral Ages. Pla- 
eo carried away the Sir-name of Divine, by fo 

iverſal a conſent, that never any one re- 
pin'd at it, or attempted ta take it from him: 
And yet the 7ralians who pretend, and with 
god reaſon, to more ſpritely Wits, and 
ounder Diſcourſes, than the other Nations of 
their time. have lately Honour'd Arerine with 
the ſame Title; in whoſe Writings, fave a 
tumid Phraſe, ſet our with ſmart Periods, in- 
genious indeed, but far fetch'd, and Fanta- 
itick, and the Eloquence ( be it what it will ) 
I ſee nothing in him above the ordinary Wri- 
| | +: ters 
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ters of his ttme, ſo far is he from approach- 
ing the Ancient Divinity. And we make no- 
think of giving the Sir-name of Great to 
Princes, that have nothing in them above a 
Popular Grandeur. 


—_ — — 


CHAP. LIL 
Of the Parſmmony of the Ancients. 


"Mi Trilins Regulus, General of the Roman 


Army in Ffrick,, in the height of all his 
Glory and Victories over the Carthaginians, 
writ to the Republick to acquaint them, thet 
a certain Hind he had left in truſt with his 
whole Eſtate, which was in all, but Seven A- 
cres of Land, was run away with all his In- 
ſtraments of Husbandry, entreating therefore, 
that they would pleaſe to call him home, that 
he might take order in his own Afairs, leſt 
his Wife and Children ſhould ſuffer by this 
diſaſter : Whereupon the: Senate appointed 
another to manage his Buſineſs, caus'd his 
Loſſes to be made good, and order'd his Fa- 
mily to be maintain'd at the Publick Expence. 
The Elder Cato returning Conſul from Spain, 
ſold his Horſe of Szrvice, to ſave the Money 
it would have coſt in bringing him back by 
Sea into Iraly : And being Governour of Sar- 
4:9nta, made all his Viſits on foot, without 0- 
ther Train, than one Officer of the Republick, 
that carried his Robe and a Cenſcr for Sacri- 
fices; and for the molt part carried his Male 
him- 
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himſelf. He bragg'd, that he had never worn 
a Gomn thar coſt above Ten Crowns, nor had 
ever ſent above Ten Pence to the Market for 
one Days Proviſion, and that as to his Coun- 
try Houſes, he had not one that was rough 
caſt on the outſide. Scip;o eAimilianns, after 
two Triumphs, and two Conſul-ſhips, weat 
an Embaſly with no more than Seven Servants 
in his Train. "Tis ſaid, that Homer had ne- 
ver more than one, Plato three, and Zeno, 
founder of the SeCft of Stoicks, none ar all. 
Tiberius Gracchus was allow?d but Five Pence 
Half-penny a Day, when employ'd as Publick 
Miniſter about the Pablick Afﬀairs, and being 
at that time the greateit Man of Rome. 


oo 


CHAP OA 
Of a Saying of Czar. 


F we would ſometimes beſtow a little Con- 
ſideration upan our ſelves, and employ the 
time we ſpend in prying into other Mens 
Attions, and diſcovering things wi: hout us, 
in examinlng our own Abilities, we ſhould ſoon 
perceive of how infirm and decaying Materi- 
als this Fabrick of ours is compos'd. Is ir 
not a fingular te{timony of ImperfeCtion, that 
we cannot eſtabliſh our ſatisfaction in any one 
thing, and that even our own Fancy and De- 
ſire, ſhould deprive us of the power to ciioc {: 
what is moſt proper and uſeful for us ? A ve- 
Ty good prcof of this, is the great Diſpute 
| IS Lac 
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| that has ever been amongſt the Philoſophers, 


Tucret, I.3, 


Lacret. 


of finding out a Man's principal and ſoveraign 
Good, that continues yet, and will eternally 
continue, without Reſolution, or Accord. 


—— Dum abeſt quod avemus, id exuperare Vis 
( aetur, 

Cetera, poſt aliud cum contigit illud avemus , 

Et ſis equa tenet, 


The abſent thing we covet beſt doth ſeem, 


The next that comes captivates our Eſteem 


At the ſkme rate. 


Whatever it Is that falls into our knowledge 
and poſſeſſion, we find that it ſatisfies not, and 
{till pant after things to come, and unknown : 
By reaſon the preſent do not fatiate and glut 
us - not that, in my judgment, they have not. 
in them wherewith to do ir, but becauſe we 


ſeize. them with an unruly and immoderate | 
haſte. 


Nam cum vidit hic ad vitum que flagitat uſt, 
Et per que poſſent vitam conſiſtere tutam, 
Onnia jam firme mortalibys eſſe parata : 
Divitiis homines, & honore & laude porentes 
Afinere, atque bona natorum excelere fama, 
Nec minus eſſe aomt cuiquam tamen anxia corde, 
Arque animum infeſtis cogi ſervire querelis : 
Inellexit ibi vitium vas facere ipſum, 

O-nniaque illus vitio corrumpitur intus 

Lug collat 4 forts, & commoda quaque venirent. | 


For 
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For when he ſaw all things that had regard, 
To Life's ſubſiſtance for Mankind prepar'd, 
That Men in Wealth and Honours did a- 
( bound, 
Had hopeful Iſſue ſet their Tables round ; 
And yer had Hearts as Anxious as before, 
Murmuring amidſt their Happineſs and Store : 
He then perceiv d the Veſſel was to blame, 
And gave a ſmatch to all into it came, 
That thither from without him was convey'd, 
To have him Happy and Contented made. 


Our Appetite is irreſolute and fickle, it can 
neither keep nor enjoy any thing gracefully, 
and as it ſhould - And Man concluding it to 
be the fault of the things he is poſlzſs'd of, 
fills himſelf with, and feeds himſelf upon, 
the Idea of things he neither knows, nor un- 
derſtands, to which he devotes his hopes, and 
his defires; paying them all Reverence and 
Honour, according to the ſaying of Ceſar, 
Communi fit vitio nature, ut inviſis latitantibus 
atque incognitis rebus magis confidamus, wvehe- 
mentinſque exterreamur. *?Tis the common 
Vice of Nature, that we repoſe moſt confi- 
dence, and receive the greateſt apprehenſt- 
ons, from things unſeen, conceal d and un- 
known, 
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CHAP. LIV. 
Of Vain Subtilties. 


Here are a ſort of little Knacks, and fri- 
volous Subtilties, from which Men ſome- 
times expett to derive Reputation ahd Ap- 
plauſe : As the Poets, who compoſe whole 
Poems, with every Line beginning with the 
ſame Letter : We ſee the ſhapes of Eggs, 
Globes, Wings and Hatchets, cut out by the 
Ancient Greeks, by the meaſure of their Ver- 
ſes, making them longer or ſhotter, to repre- 
ſent ſuch or ſuch a Figure. Of this nature 
was his Employment, who made it his buli- 
neſs, to compute into how many ſeveral Or- 
ders the Letters of the Alphabet might be 
tranſpos'd, and found out that incredible 
number mention'd in Plaurarch. I am mightily 
pleas'd with the humour of the Gentleman, 
who, having a Man brought before him, that 
had learnd to throw a Grain of Millet with 
ſuch dexterity and aſſurance, as never to mifs 
the Eye of a Needle; and being afterwards 
entreated to give ſomething for the reward of 
{ſo rare a performance, he pleaſantly, and in 
my opinion, Ingeniouily ofrderd a certain 
number of Pſhels of the ſame Grain to be 
deliverd to him, that he might not want 
wherewith to exerciſe ſo famous an Art. ?Tis 
a ſtrong evidence of a weak Judgment, when 
Men approve of things for their being rarc 
and new, or yet for the difficulty ; where Ver- 
[$355 
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tue and Uſefulneſs are not conjoin'd to re- 
commend them. I come juſt now from play- 
ing with my own Family, at who could find 
out the moſt things, that had their principal 
force in their two Extremities ; as, Sire, which 
1s a Title given to the greateſt perſon in the 
Nation, the King, and alſo to the Vulgar, 
as Merchants and Mechanicks, but never to a- 
ny degree of Men between. The Women of 
great Quality are call'd A/adams, inferiour 
Gentlewomen, A/ad:moiſtlles, and the meaneſt 
ſort of Women, Madams, as the firſt. The 
Canopy of State over Tables are not permit- 
ted, but in the Palaces of Princes, and Ta- 
verns. Democritus ſaid, that Gods and Beaſts, 
had a more exact and perfect ſenſe, than-Men, 
who are of a middle Form, The &K9marns wore 
the ſame Habit at Funerals and Feaſts ; and ic 
is moſt certain, that an extream Fear, and an 
extream Ardour of Courage, do equally trou- 
ble and lax the Belly. The Nickname of 
Trembling, with which they Sirnam'd Sancho 
the XII. King of Navarre, ſufficiently infor- 
meth, that Valour will cauſe a trembling in 
the Limbs, as well as Fear. The Friends of 
that King, or of ſome other perſon, who up- 
on the like occaſion was wont to be in the 
ſame diſorder, try*d to compoſe him, by re- 
preſenting the danger leſs, he was going to 
engage himſelf in : You underſtand me 11, 
ſaid he, for conld my Fleſh know the danger 
my Courage will 'preſently carry it into, it 
- would fink down to the ground. The faint- 


neſs that ſurprizes us from Frigidity, or dillike 
in 
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in the exerciſes of Yenus, are alſo occaſion'd 
by a too violent deſire, and an immoderate 
heat. Extream Coldneſs, and extream Heat, 
Boil and Roaſt. Ariſtotle ſays, that Sows of 
Lead will melt, and run with Cold, and the 
extreamity of Winter, as with a vehement 
Heat. Deſire and Satiety fill all the gradati- 
ons above and below Pleaſure with Grief. 
Brutality and Wiſdom meet in the fame Cen- 
ter of Sentiment and Reſolution, in the ſuf. 
fering of Humane Accidents ; the Wiſe Con- 
troul and Triumph over 111, the others know 
it not : Theſe laſt are, as a Man may fay, on 
this ſide of Accidents, the other are beyond 
them ; who after having well weigh'd and 
conſider*d their Qualities, meaſur'd and judgd 
them what they are, by-vertue of a vigorous 
Soul leap our of their reach. They difdain 
and trample them under foot, having a ſolid 
and well fortified Soul, againſt which the 
Darts of Fortune coming to ſtrike, they muſt 
of neceſſity rebound, and blunt themſelves, 
meeting with a Body upon which they can 
fix no Impreſſion ; the ordinary and middle 
condition of Men, are lodg'd betwixt theſe 
two Extremities, conliſting of ſuch, who per- 
ceive Evils, feel them, and are not able to 
ſupport them. Infancy and Decrepitude meet 
in the imbecillity of theBrain ; Avarice and 
Profulion in the ſame thirſt and deſire of get- 
ting, A Man may ſay with ſome colour of 
truth, that there is an Abecedarian Ignorance 
that precedes knowledge, and a Dottoral lg- 
norance that comes after tit z an Jgnorance thar 
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knowledge does create and beget, at the ſame 
time that ſhe diſpatches-and deſtroys the firſt. 
Of mean underſtandings, little inquiſitive, 
and little inſtrufted, are made good Chriſti- 
ans; who by Reverence and Obedience impli- 
Citely believe, and are conſtant in their belief. 
In the moderate underſtandings, and the mid- 
dle ſort of capacities, the error of Opinions 
is begot, and they have ſome colour of rea- 
ſon on their ſide, to impute our walking on 
in the old beaten path to ſimplicity, and bru« 
tiſhneſs, 1 mean in us who have not inform'd 
our (elves by Study, The higher, and nobler 
Souls, more ſolid and clear ſighted, make up 
another ſort of true believers : who by a long 
and Religious Inveſtigation of truth, have 
obtain'd a clearer , and more penetratifig, 
light into the Scriptures, and have diſcover'd 
the Myſterious and Divine ſecret of our Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Poliry. And yet we ſee ſome, who 
by this middle ſtep, are arriv'd to that ſu- 
pream degree with marvellous Fruit, and Con- 
firmation ; as to the utmolt Iimir of Chriſtian 
intelligence, and enjoying their viſtory with 
great Spiritual Conſolation, humble acknow- 
ledgment of the Divine Favour, exemplary 
Reformation of Manners, and Singular Mode- 
ity. 1 do not intend with theſe to rank ſome 
others, . who to clear themſelves from all ſuſpi- 
cion of their former Errours, and to fatisfie 
us, that they are ſound and firm to us, render 
themſelves extream indiſcreet and unjuſt, in 
the carrying on our Cauſe; and by that means 
blemiſh it with infinite Reproaches of Violence 
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and Oppreſſion. The ſimple Peaſants are good 
People, and fo are the Philoſophers - Men of 
ſtrong and clear Reaſon, and whoſe Souls are 
enrich'd with an ample inſtruction of profita- 
ble Sciences. The Mongrets who have diſdain'd 
the firſt form of the Ignorance of Letters, and 
have not been. able to attain to the other, ( ſit- 
ting betwixt two Stools, as I, and a great ma- 
ny more of us do,) are dangerous, fooliſh 
and importunate ; theſe are they that trou- 
ble the World. And therefore it is, that I, 
for my own part, retreat as much as I can to- 
wards my firſt and natural Station , from 
whence I ſo vainly attempted to advance. 
The vulgar and purely natural Poeſte , has in 
it certain Proprieties and Graces, by which 
ſhe may come into ſome compariſon with the 
greateſt Beauty of a Poeſie perfected by Art : 
As is evident in our Gaſcor Villanels and Songs, 
that are brought us from Nations that have no 
knowledge of any manner of Science, nor. fo 
much as the uſe of Writing. The indifferent 
and middle fort of Poeſte betwixt theſe two, 
is deſpis'd, of no Yalue, Honour or Eſteem. 
But ſeeing that the Ice being once broken 
and a Path laid open to the Fancy, have found, 
as it commonly falls out, that what we make 
choice of for a rare and difficult Subject, 
- Proves to be nothing ſo, and that after the 
invention 1s once wart, it finds out an infinite 
number of parallel Examples. I ſhall only add 
this one z That were theſe Eſſays of mine 
conſiderable enough to deſerve a Cenſure, it 
might then I think fall out , that they would 
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not much take with common and vulgar Ca- 
pacities, nor be very acceptable to the ſingu- 
lar and excellent ſort of Men, far the firſt 
would not underſtand them enough , and the 
laſt too mych,. and ſo they might hover in the 
middle Region. 
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CHAP. LV. 
Of Smells. 


TT has been reported of others, as well as of 
eAlexaxder the Great, that their-Sweat ex- 

hal'd an Odoriferous Smell, occafion?d by 

ſome rare and extraordinary conſtitution, of 
which Plutarch,. and others, have been inqui- 
ſitive into the cauſe. But the ordinary conſti- 

tution of Humane Bodies is quite otherwiſe, 

and their beſt and chiefeſt Excellency, is to be 

exempt from Smells : Nay, the ſweetneſs even 

of the pureſt Breaths, has nothing in it of 
reater' perfection, than to be without any of- 

enſive Smell, like thoſe of healthful Children ; 

which made Plaxtus ſay, 


Mulier tum bene olet, ubi nihil olet. A: 
That Woman we a ſweet one call, a_ 


Whoſe Body breathes no Scent at all. Sce. 3 


And ſuch as make uſe of theſe exotick Perfumes, 
are with good reaſon to be ſuſpetted of ſome 
Natural Imperfection, which they endeayour 
by theſe Odours to conceal, according to that 
of Mr. Fohnſon, which, without offence to 
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Monſieur de Montaigne, 1 will here prefame to 


inſert, it being at 'leaſt as well ſaid, as any of 
thoſe he quotes ont of the Ancient Poets, 


Still to be Neat, ſtill to be Dreſt, 
Ben. Fon. Ag you were going to a Feaſt, 
fon. Still to be Powder'd, ſtill Perfum'd : 
Lady, it is to be preſum'd, | 
Though Arts hid caufes ate not found, 
All is not ſweet, all is.not ſound. 


As may be judg'd by. theſe following,. 
Mantial.l:. 


6:Ep.55, Rides nos, Coracine, nil olentes : 


Malo quam bene olere, nil olere. 


Becauſe thou Coracinys ſtill doſt go 

With Musk and Ambergreaſe perfumed ſo, 
We under thy Contempr, forſooth, muſt tall ; 
Pd rather than ſmell fweer, not ſmell ar all. 


And elfewhere, 


- lib. 2. Poſthume, non bene olet, qui bene ſemper olot. 
þ43. 


He does not Naturally Smell well, 
Who always of Perfumes does Smell, 


I am nevertheleſs a ſtrange loyer of good 
Smells, and as much abominate the ill ones, 
which alſo I reach at a greater diſtance, I 
think, than other Men : 


Nor Bp,12: N amque ſagacius unus odoror, 
Polypns, an gravis hirſutis cubet hircus in alis, 
uam canis acer ubi lateat ſus. 


For 
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For I can Smell a Putrid Polypus, 
Or the Rank Arm-pits of a Red-hair?d Fuſs, 


As ſoon as beſt Nos'd Hound, the ſtinking Stie, 


Where the Wild Boar does in the Forreſt Lie, 


Of Smells, the ſimple and natural ſeem to be 
moſt pleaſing. Let the Ladies look to that, 
for *tis chiefly their concern, In the wildeſt 
parts of Barbary, the Scythian Women, after 
Bathing, were wont to Powder and Cruſt 
their Faces, and whole Bodies, with a certain 
Odoriferous Drug, growing in their own Ter- 
ritoriesz which being cleans'd off, when they 
'came to have familiaricy with Men, they were 
found Perfumd and Sleek : ?*Tis not to be be- 
liev'd, how ſtrangely all ſorts of Odours cleave 
to me, and how apt my Skin 1s to imbibe 
them. He that complains of Nature, that ſhe 
has not furaiſh'd Mankind with a Vehicle to 
convey Smells to the Noſe, had no reaſon ; 
for they will do it themſelves z eſpecially to 
me : My very Muſtachio's perform that Office ; 
for if I ſtroak them but with my Gloves, or 
Haadkerchief, the Smell will not out a whole 
Day : They will Reproach me where I have 
been ; the cloſe, luſcious, deyouring and melt- 
ing Kiſſes of Youthful Ardour, would in my 
Wanton Age have Jefr a Sweetneſs upon my 
Lips for ſeveral Hours after. And yet I have 
ever found my ſelf very little ſubject ro Epi- 
demick Diſeaſes, that are caught, either by 
converſing with the Sick, or bred by the con- 
tagion of the Air; I have very wel! eſcap'd 
from thoſe of my time, of which there has 
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been ſeveral 'Virulent forts in our Cities and 
Armies. We Read of Socyates, that though 
he never departed from 4thens, during the 
frequent Plagues that infeſted that City, he 
only was never Infefted. Phyſicians might ( I 
believe; ) if they would extract greater Utility 
from Odours, than they do ; for. I have often 
obſery'd, that they cauſe an alteration in me, 
and work upon my Spirits according to their 
ſeveral Vertuesz which makes me approve of 
what is ſaid, namely, that the uſe of Incenſe 
and Perfumes in Churches, To Ancient, and fo 
univerſally receiv*d in all Nations, and Religi- 
ons, was intended to chear us, and to rouſe 
and purifie the Senſes, the better to fit us for 
Contemplation. I could have been glad, the 
better to judge of it, to have taſted the Culi- 
nary Art of thoſe Cooks, who had ſo rare a ' 
way of Scaſoning Exotick Odours with the 
reliſh of Meats; As it was particularly ob- 
ſerv'd in the Service of the King of Tunis, 
who in our Days Landed at Naples, to have 
an interview with Charles the Emperour, where 
his Diſnes were farc*'d with Odoriferous Drugs, 
to that Degree cf Expence, that the Cookery 
of one Peacock, and two Pheaſants, amount- 
ed to a Hundred Duckets, to dreſs them af- 
ter their Faſhion, And when the Carver 
came to break. them up, not only the 
Dining-room, but all the Anpartments of his 
Palace, and the adjoining Streets - were filPd 
with an Aromatick Vapour, which did not 
preſently vaniſh. My chieſcſt care in chuſing 
my Lodgings, 1s always to ayoid a thick and 
| {tinking 
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ſtinking Air ; and thoſe Beautiful Cities of ' 
Venice and Paris, have very much leſſen'd the 

Kindneſs I had for them, the one by the of- Il; 
fenſive Smell of her Marſhes, and the other Wy 


of her Dirt. Ul! 

——— ot 
CHAP. LYL N 

Of Prayers. Mt 

] Propoſe formleſs and undermin'd Fancies, i 
like thoſe who publiſh ſubtl2 Queſtions, to ( 
be after diſputed upon in the Schools, not to h. 
Eſtabliſh truth, bur to ſeek it : I ſubmit them 1 


to the better Judgments of thoſe, whoſe 
Office it is to regulate, not my Writings 
and Actions only, but moreover my very 
Thoughts and Opinions. Let what I here 
ſet down meet with Correction or Applauſe, 
it ſhall be of equal welcome and utility to me 
my ſelf before hand condemning it for Abſurd 
and Impious, if any thing ſhall be found 
through Ignorance or Inadyertency, couct?d 
in this Rhapſody contrary to the Reſolutions 
and Preſcriptions of the Roman Catholick 
Church, into waich I was Born, and in which 
I will Die. And yet, always ſubmitting to 
the Authority of their Cenſure, who have 
an Abſolute Power over me, I thus Timerari- 
ouſly venture at every thing, as upon this pre- 
ſent Subject. 

I know not, if, or no, I am deceiy'd ; but 
ſince by a particular favour of the Divine 
Bounty, a certain Form of Prayer has been 
M m 4 preſcrib'd 
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preſcrib?d and dictated to us, Word by Word, 
from the Mouth of God himſelf, 1 have ever 
been of Opinion, that we ought to have it in 
more frequent uſe, than we yet have, and if [ 
were worthy to adviſe, at the ſitting down 
to, and riſing from our Tables, at our riſing, 
and going to Bed, and in every particular 
Aftion, wherein Prayer is requit'd, I would 
that Chriſtians always make uſe of the Lord's 
Prayer, if not alone, yet at leaſt always. The 
Church may lengthen, or alter Prayers, ac- 
cording to the neceſſity of our Inſtruction, for 
I know very well, that it is always the ſame 
in ſubſtance, and the fame thing: Burt yet 
ſuch a preferrence ought to be given to that 
Prayer,' that the People ſhould have it con- 
tinually in their Mouths; for it is moſt cer-- 
tain, tht all neceſſary Petitions are compre- 
hended 1n- it, and that it 1s infinicely proper 
for all Occaſions. ?Tis the only Prayer I uſe 
in all 'Places and Conditions, and what 1 ſtill 
repeat inſtead of changing ; whence it allo 
beppens, that I have no other by Heart, but +- 
that only. It juſt now comes into my Mind, 
from whence we ſhould derive that Errour of 
having recourſe to God in all ovr Deſigns and 
Enterprizes, to call him to our Aſſiſtance in all 
ſorts of Afﬀairs, and 'in all Places where our 
Weakneſs ſtands in need of ſupport, withour 
coniidering whether the occaſion be juſt, or 
otherwiſe, and to inyoke his Name and Pewer, 
in what Eſtate-oever we are, .or: Action we 
are engig*d in, how Vicious ſoever: He 1s 
indeed cur {ole and only Protector, arid' cat 
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do all things for us: But though he is pleas*d 
to Honour us with his Paternal Care, he is 
notwithſtanding, as Juſt, as he is Good and 
Mighty, and does ofter exerciſe his Juſtice, 
than his Power, and favours us according to 
that, and not according to our Petitions. Plato 
in his Laws, makes Three ſorts of Belief In- 
jurious to the Gods; That there is none ; 
That they concern not themſelyes about Hu- 
mane Aﬀeairs; and that they never reject or 
deny any thing to our Vows, Offerings and 
Sacrifices. The firſt of thefe Errours ( accord- 
ing to his Opinion, did never continue 
rooted in any Man, from his Infancy to bis 
Old Age, the other two he confeſſes, Men 
might be Obſtinate in. God's Juſtice and his 
Power are inſeparable, and therefore in vain 
we Invoke his Power in an Unjuſt Cauſe : We 
are to haye our Souls pyre and clean, at that 
Moment at leaſt, wherein we Pray to him, 
and purified from all Vicious Paſſions, other- 
wile we our ſelves preſent him the Rods where- 
with to Chaſtiſe us, Inſtead of repairing any 
thing we have done amiſs, we double the 
Wickedneſs and the Offence, whilſt we offer 
to him, to whom we are to ſue for Pardon, 
an Aﬀection full of Irreverence and Hatred. 
Which makes me not very apt to applaud 
thoſe whom I obſerve to . be ſo frequent on 
their Knees, if the Actions neareſt of Kin to 
Prayer, do not giye me ſome Eyidence of 
Reformation, | TN 
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Tuven. 
Sat. 8, 


. — ———5; Notarnus adlter 
Tempora Sanftonica velas adoperta Cucullo. 


With Night-Adulteries, if being foul, 
Thoy ſha&'ſt thy guilty Fore-head with a 
( Cowl. 


And the Practice of a Man, that mixes Devo. 
tion with an Execrable Life, ſeems in ſome ſort 
more to be Condemn'd, than that of a Man 
conformable to his own Propenſion, and Diſ- 
ſolute throughout : And for that Reaſon, it 
is, that our Church denies Admittance to, and 
Communion with Men Obſtinate and Incor- 
rigible in any kind of Impiety, We Pray only 
by cuſtom, and for faſhions ſake, or rather, 


we read and pronounce our Prayers aloud, 


which is no better than an Hypocritical ſhew 
of Devotion: And I am ſcandaliz?d, to ſee 
a Man Croſs himſelf Thricg at the Benedicite, 
and as ofcen, at anothers ſaying Grace, ( and 
the more, becauſe it is a Sign t have ia great 
Veneration, and conſtant uſe upon ſolemn oc- 
cations,) and to D:dicate all the other Hours 
of the Day to Acts of Malice, Avarice and 
Jajuſtice. One Hour to God, the reſt to the 
Devil, as if by Commutation and Conſent. 


*Tis a wonder to mc, Actions fo various in | 


themſelves, ſucceed one another with ſuch an 
Uniformiry of Method, as not to interfere,nor 
tuffer any alteration, even upoa the very Con- 
fines and Paſſes from the one to the other. 
What a Prodigious Conſcience muſt. that be, 
that can be at Quier within it ſe!!, whilſt 1c 
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harbours under the fame Roof, with fo agree- 
ing and ſo calm a Society, both the Crime 
and the Judge? A Man whoſe whole Me- 
ditation is continually working upon nothing 
but Impurity, which he knows to be ſo Odi- 
ous to Almighty God, what can he ſay, when 
he comes to ſpeak to him ? He Reforms, but 
immediately falls into a Relapſe, If the Ob- 
jet of the Divine Juſtice, and the Preſence 
of his Maker, did, as he pretends, Strike and 
Chaſtiſe his Soul, how ſhort ſoever the Re- 
pentance might be, the very fear of offending 
that Infinite Majeſty, wovld ſo often preſent 
it ſelf to his Imagination, that he would ſoon 
ſee himſelf Maſter of thoſe Vices, that are 
moſt Natural and Habitual in him. But what 
ſhall we ſay of thoſe, who fettle their whole 
courſe of Life, upon the Profit and Emolument 
of Sins, which they*know to be Mortal ? How 
many Trades and Vocations have we admit. 
ted and countenanc'd amongſt us, whoſe very 
Eſſence is Vicious? And he that conf:ſſing 
himſelf to me, voluntarily told me, that he 
had all his Life time proteſſd and practied a 
Religion, in his Opinion Damnable, and con- 
trary to that he had in his Heart, only to pre- 
ſerve his Credit, and the Honour of his Em- 
. ployments, how could his Courage ſuffer ſo 
Infamous a Confeſſion * What can Men ſay 
to the Divine Juſtice upon this ſubject ? 
Their Repentance conſiſting in a viſible and 
maniteſt Reformation 'and Reſtitution, they 
loſe the colour of alledging it both ro God 
and Man, Are they ſo Impudent, as to = 
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for Remiſlion, without. Satisfaction, and with» 
out Penitency, . or Remorſe? I look uy 
theſe as in the ſame condition with the firſt : 
But the Obſtinacy is not there ſo eafie to be 
overcome, This contrariety and volubility of 
Opinion, ſo ſudden and violent as they pre- 
tend, is a kind of Miracle to me. They pre- 
ſent us with the ſtate of an indegeſtible An- 
xiety, and doubtfulneſs of Mind, Ic ſeem'd to 
me a Fantaſtick and Ridiculous Imagination in 
thoſe, who theſe late Years paſt, were wont 
co Reproach eyery Man they knew to be of 
any extraodinary Parts, and made profeſſion of 
the Romany Catholick Religion, that it was but 
outwardly, maintaining moreover, to do him 
Honour forſooth, that whatever he might pre- 
rend to the contrary, he could not bur in his 
Heart, be of their Reform'd Opinion, An 
untoward Diſeaſe, that a Man ſhould be fo 
Rivetted to his own Belief, as to fanſie, that 
others cannot believe otherwiſe, than as he 
does : And yet worſe in this, that they ſhould 
entertain ſo Vicious an Qpinion of ſuch parts, 
2s to think any Man ſo Qualified, ſhould preferc 
any preſent advantage of Fortune, before the 
promiſes of Eternal Lite,and the means of Eter- 
nal JDamnation. They may believe ge ; Could 
any thing have tempted my Youth, the Ambitt- 
on of the danger and difficulties 1n the late Com- 
taotions, had not been the leaſt Motives. 
It is not without very good Reaſon, in my 
Opinion, that the Chycch Interdicts the Pro- 
miſcuous, Indifcreet and Irreverent uſe of the 
Holy and Divine Pſalms, with which the Holy 
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' Ghoſt -Inſpir'd Ring David, We ought not 
to mix God in our Actions, - but with the 
higheſt Reverence and Caution. That Poeſie 
is too Sacred, to be put to no other uſe, 
than-to exerciſe the Lungs, and to delight our 
Ears: It ought to come from the Soul, and 
not from the Tongue. It is not fit that a 
Prentice in his Shop, amongſt his vain and 
frivolous Thoughts, ſhould be permitted to 

{s away his time, and divert himſelf, with 
ſuch Sacred things. Neither is it decent to 
ſee the Holy Bible, the Rule of our Worſhip 
and Belief, tumbled vp and down a Hall, or 
a Kitchin, They were formerly Myſteries, 
but are now become Sports and Recreations. 
'Tis a Book too Serious, and too Venerable, 
to+be curſorily or ſlightly turn*d over. The 
Reading of the Scripture ought to be a tempe- 
rate and premediatred ACt,and-to which Men 
ſhould always add this Deyout Preface, Surſum 
Corda, preparing even the Body to ſo humble 
and compos'd a Geſture and Countenance, as 
ſhall evidence their Veneration and Attention, 
Neither is it a Book for eyery one to fit, but 
the Study of Select Men ſet apart for that 
purpoſe, and whom Almighty God has been 
pleas?d to call to that Office, and : Sacred 
FunCftion : The Wicked and Ignorant, 
Blemiſh and Deprave it. *Tis not a Story to 
tel}, but a Hiſtory to fear and adore. Are 
not they then pleaſant Men, who think they 
have render'd this fit for the Peoples handling, 
by Tranſlating it into. the Vulgar Tongue ? 


Does the Underſtanding of all therein con- 
tain'd, 
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tain'd, only ſtick at Words ? Shall I ventur®© 
to ſay further, that by coming ſo near to un- 
derſtand a httle, they are much wider of the 
whole {cope than before, A total Ignorance, 
and wholly depending upon the Expoſition 
of other Qualified Perſons, was more know- 
ing and falutiferous, than this vain and verbal 
knowledge, which has only prov'd the Nurſe 
of Temerity and Preſumption. AndI do fur- 
ther believe, - that the liberty every one has 
taken, - to diſperſe the Sacred Writ into fo 
many Idioms, carries with it+ a great deal 
more of Danger, than Utility. The Jews, 
Aahometans, and almoſt all others, have E- 
{pous'd-and Reverence the Language wherein 
their Laws and Myſteries were firſt conceiy*d, 
and haye expreſly, and not without colour of 
reaſon, forbid the verſion or alteration of them, 
into any other. Are we aſlur'd, that in Biſcay, 
and. .in Britteny, there are enow Competent 
Judges ofthis affair, to Eſtabliſh this Tranſla- 
tion Into their own Language ? Why, the 
Univerſal Church has not a more difficult and 
ſolemn Judgment*o make. One of our Greek 
Hiſtorians does juſtly accuſe the Ape he Liy*d 
Iv, for that the Secrets of Chriſtian Religion 
were diſperſt into the Hands of every Mecha- 
nick, to Expound and Argue upon, according 
to his. own Fancy; and that we ought to be 
much aſham'd, we who by God's eſpecial fa- 
vour, enjoy the pureſt Myſteries of Piety, to 
ſoffer them to be Prophawd by the Ignorant 
Rabble; conſidering, that the Gentiles ex- 
preſsly forbad Socrates, Plato, and the other 
| << e Sagesy 
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Sages, to enquire into, or fo muck as to men- 
tion the things committed only to the Prieſts 
of Delphos ;, ſaying moreover, that the Factions 
of Princes, upon Theological accounts, are 
not Arm'd with Zeal, but Fary ; that Zeal 
ſprings from the Divine Wiſdom and Juſtice, 
and governs it felf with Pradence and Medera- 
tion ; but degenerates into Hatred and Envy, 
producing Tares and Nettles, inſtead of Corn 
and Wine, when conducted by Humane Pafli- 
ons. And it was truly faid of another, who 
adviſing the Emperour Theodoſas, and told him, 
that Diſputes did not ſo much Rock the 
Schifms -ef the Church a fleep, as it Rous'd 
and Animated Hereſtes, That therefore all 
Contentions, and Logical Diſputations, were 
to be avoided, and Men abſolutely to Acquiefs 
in the Prefcriptions and Formula's of Faith, 
Eſtabliſ'd by the Ancients, And the Empe- 
rour Andronicus, having over-heard fome great 
Men at, high words in his Pallace with Zapodius, 
about, a Point of ours of great Importance, 
gave them ſo ſeyere a Check, as to threaten 
ro cauſe them to be thrown into' the River, if 
they did not deſiſt, The very Women and 
Children now adays, take upon them to Docu. 
ment the Olde and-moſt Experienced Men 
about the Ecclefiaſtical Laws : Whereas the 
firſtofthoke of Plato, forbids them to enquire 
fo much as into the Civil Laws ; which were 
"to ſtand inſtead of Divine Ordinances. And 
alowing the OldMen to conferr amongft them- 
ſelves, or with the Magiſtrate, about thoſe 
things, he adds; -provided it be not in —_— 

ence 
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ſence of Young or Profane Perſons. A Biſhop 
has left in Writing, that at. the other end of 
"the World, there is an Iſle, by the Ancients 
calPd Dzoſcorides, abundantly Fertile in all 
ſorts of Trees and Fruits, and of an exceed- 
ing Healthful Air : The [nhabicants of which 
are Chriſtians, having Churches and Altars, 
only adorrwd with Crucifixes, without any 0- 
ther Images, great Obſervers of Faſts and 
Feaſts: , Exact payers of their T'ythes to the 
Prieſts, and. fo Chaſt, that none of them is 
permitted to have to do with more than one 
' Woman in his Life. - As to the reſt, ſo con-.. 
tent with their condition, that environed with 
.The Sea, they know noching of Navigation, 
and ſo ſimple, that they underſtand not one 
Syllable - of the Religion they profeſs, and 
wherein they. are ſo Deyout. A thing in- 
, credible to ſuch as do not know, that the Pa- 
2ans, Who are fo Zealous Idolaters, know no- 
thing more of their Gods, than their bare 
Names and their' Statues. The Ancient be- 
ginning of 'e Henalippus, a Tragedy of Euri- 
pedes, ran thus, 


Jupiter, for that Name alone, 
Of what thou art, to me is known, 


I have alſo known in my time ſome Men's 
Writings found fault with, for being purely 
Humane and Philoſophical, without any mix- 
_ture of Divinity; and yet whoever ſhould 
on. the contrary ſay, that Divine Doctrine, as 
_ Queen and. Regens of the reſt, better, ang 
Wit 
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with greater' Decency, keeps ker State apart:: 
What, ſhe ought to be Soveraign throughout, 
not Subſidiary and Suffragan : And that per- 
adventure, Grammarical, ' Rhetorical and: Lo- 
gic:l Examples, may elſewhere be more ſuita- 
bly choſen, as alſo - the” Arguments tor the 
Stage, and: Publick Entertainments, than:from 
ſo Szcred a matter : That Divine Reafons, 
are confider'd with greater-Veneration and At- 
tention, when by themſelves, and-in' their 
own proper Stile, thsn' when mixt with, and 
adapred to Humane Diſcourſes, That it is a 
ſzult much- more often obſerv'd, that the Di- 
vines Write: too Humanely, than that the 
Humaniſts Write not Theologically enough : 
Philoſophy, fays St. Chry/oſtome, has long been 
Baniſh'd the Holy Schools, - as an Hand-maid, 
al:opcther uſeſeſs, and thought unworthy to 
pecp, ſo muchas in paſſing by the Door, into 
the Sacrifice of the Divine Doctrine. And that 
the Humane way of ſpeaking is of a much lower 
form, and ought not to ſerve her {elf with the 
Dignity and Majeſty of Divine Eloquence., I 
ſay, whoever on the contrary ſhould - Object 
all this, would not be without reaſon on his 
ſide, Let who will Ye bis Indiſciplinatis, talk 
of Fortune, Deſtiny, Accident, Good and E- 
vil Hap, and other ſuch like: Phraſes, accord- 
ing to his own Humour z I for my part, pro- 
pole Fancies meerly Humane, and meerly my 
own, and that ſimply,” as Humane Fancies,and 
ſeparately conſider'd, not as determin'd by 
any Arreſt from Heaven; or incapable of 
Doubt, or Difpute. Matter of Opinion, nor 

N n matter 
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matter. of Faith. Things which,I-diſcourſe of 
aqcarding.to my own Capacity, not whar I be- 
lieve according to God ; which alſo I: do after 
aiLaical, not Clerical, and: yet always after a 
very. Religious manner. And it; were. as: Ra- 
tional to: affirm, | that.an Edict, enjoining all 
People, but ſuch as are Publick Profeſſprs of 
Divinity, to: be; very 'reſery'd; in Writing of 
Religion, would carry with it a very. good 
colour: of Utiliry.and Juſtice, and me, amongſt 
the reſt;. to. hold my-prating. I have: been 
told, that, even thoſe. who are not of our 
Church, . do nevertheleſs amongſt themſelves, 
expreſsly forbid. the Name of God to.be usd 
in common Diſcourſe : Not ſo much as by 
way. of Interjetion, Exclamation, Aſlertion 
of a. Truth, or Compariſon, and I think them 
in the right. And upon what occaſion ſoeyer 
we Call upon God, to accompany and alſliſt us, 
it ought always to be done with the greateſt 
Reyerence and; Devotion. There 1s, as I re- 
member, a-paſſagein Xenophoy, where he tells 
us,. that we ought. ſd much the more ſeldome 
tocall upon God, by how much. it/ is hard to 
compoſe our Souls to ſuch a degree of Calm- 
neſs, Penitency: and. Deyotion, as It- Qugbt to 
be in at ſuch time, otberwiſe our Prayers are 
not only vain and' fruitleſs, but Victqus in 
themſelves. Forgive us (we ſay ) our Treſpaſſes, 
as. me forgive. them that. Treſpaſs againſt. us. 
What” do we mean. by; this: Petition, but that 
we prefent bim:;a Soul free from all Rancour 
and Revenge? -And-yet we make: nothing 
of Invoking God's Aſfiſtance-in our Vices, and 
inviting him into our unjuſt Deſigns. Que 
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Que niſi ſeduttis nequeas committere divis, Fog 
at , 2 » 


Which only: to-the Gods apart, 
Thov haſt che Impudence t” impart, 


The. Covetous Man Prays for the conſervation 
of his ſaperfluous, and peradventure, ill got 
Riches ; The Ambitious for Victory, and the 
Conduct of-his. Fortune ; the Thief calls God 
to his Aſliſtance, to deliver him from the 
Dangers and Difficulties that obſtruct his 
Wicked Dzſigns : Or returns him thanks for 
the Facility he has met. with: in Robbing a 
poor Peaſant. At the Door of the Houſe 
they are going to Storm, or break into by 
force of a Perarre, they fall to Prayers for ſuc- 
ceſs, having their Inſtruction and Hopes full 
of Cruelty, Ayarice and Luft. 


Hoc ipſum quo"tu- Fovis aurem umpedlere tentas, 14; Ibid. 
Dic agedum Staio, proh Jupiter, 0 bone, clamet, 
Jupiter, at ſeſe non clamet Fupiter pſe. 


( Jove's Ear, 
The Prayers with which thou doſt aſſault 
Repeat to Stzaius, whom thou ſoon wilt hear. 
O Jupiter, good Jupiter, Exclaim : 
But Jupiter Exclaims not. 


Marguarette Queen of A avarre, tells of 
a Young Prince, ( whom though ſhe does not 
name, 1s eaſily enough by his great 'Quality 
to be known, ) who going upon an Amorous 
Aſignation to Lie with an Advocates Wife of 
Paris, his way thither being through a Church, 
he never paſs'd that Holy place,goipg to or re- 

| Nn2 turning 
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_- turning from, this Godly Exerciſe, but he al- 
ways Kncel'd dowh to Pray.; ' wherein he 
would emplore the Divine Favour, his Soul be- 
ing full of ſuch Vertuous Meditations, TI leave 
others to judge, which nevertheleſs ſhe inſtan- 
ces, for a Teſtimony of ſingular ' Devotion. 
But it is- by this proof only, that a Man may 
conclude, no Mar: not very fit to treat of 
Theological Aﬀeairs. A true Prayer, and Re. 
ligious reconciling of our ſelves to Almighty 
God, cannot enter into an impure Soul, and 
at the very inſtant ſubjected'to the very Do- 
minion of Satan. | He who calls God ro his 
Aſliſtance, whilſt ina Habit of Vice, does, as 
if a Cut-purſe ſhould call a Magiſtrate to help 
him, or like thoſe who introduce the Name 
of God to the Atteſtation of a Lye. 


Tacito mala vota ſuſurro” 
Conciprmus. 


In Whiſpers w2 do guilty Prayers make. 


There are few Men who dufſt Publiſh to the 
World the Prayers they make to Almighty God. 


Lacan. 1,5. 


Perſeur, Hand cuivis promptum eſt, murmurgue bumi- 
Sat, 2. ( leſque ſuſarros 
Tollere de Templis, & aperto vivere voto. 


Tis not convenient for every one 
To bring the Pcaysr he mutters over there, 
Out of the Temple to the publick Ear. 


And this is the reaſon why the Pythagoreans 


would have them always Publick, to be —_ 
| Y 
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by every one, to the end they might not pre- 
fer indecent - or unjuſt Petitions, as he did, 
who having 


w=————C are cu dit, Apollo, Hy. lib. 1. 
Labra movet metnens audiri : pulcra Laverna, diſt, 10, 
Da mihi fallere, da juſtum, ſanftumque videri. 

Nottem peccatis & fraudibus objice nubem. 


Apollo's Name pronounc'd aloud : for fear 
Any his Oraiſons ſhould oyer-hear, 

Mutter'd betwixt his Teeth, Zaverna great, 
Grant me tne Talent to Deceive and Cheat 

All I ſhall have to do with ey*ry where, 

Yet all the while, Holy and Juſt appear, 

And from the ſight of Men be pleas'd to Shroud, 
My Sins with Night, Frauds with a Sable Cloud, 


The God did ſeverely puniſh the Wicked 
Prayers of Oedipus, in granting them ; He 
had Pray*d, that his Children might amongſt 
themſelves Determine the Succeſſion to his 
Throne by Arms ; and was ſo miſerable, as 
to ſee himſelf taken at his word, We are 
not to Pray, that all things may go as we 
would have them, but as is moſt conducing to 
the good of the World ; and we are not jn 
our Prayers to Obey our Wills, but Prudence. 
We ſeem, intruth, to make ule of our Prayers, 
as of a kind of Gibberiſh, and as thoſe do who 
employ Holy Words about Sorceries and Ma- 
gical Operations : And as if we made account, 
the benefit we are to reap from them, depend- 
ed upon the contexture, ſound and gingle of 
Words, or upon the compoſing of the Coun- 

N n 3 tenance. 
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Hor. L. 3. 
Ode 23. 
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tenance. For having the Sovl <contaminared 
with Concupiſcence, not touch'd with Repen- 
tance, or comforted by any late Reconciliation 
with Almighty God, we go to preſent him 
ſuch Words as the Memory ſuggeſts to the 
Tongue, and hope from thence to obtain the 
Remiſſion of our Sins. There is nothing {6 
eaſie, ſo ſweet, and ſo favourable, as the Di-_ 
vine Law: She calls and invites us to her, 
Guilty and Abominable as we are: Extends 
her Arms, and receives us into her Boſom, 
as foul and poliuted as we at prefent are, and 
are for the future to be. But then in re» 
turn, we are to look upon her with a re- 
ſpeCtive, and a graceful Eye, we are to re- 
ceive this Pardon with all imaginable gratitude 
and ſubmiſſion, and, for that inſtant at leaſt, 
wherein we Addreſs our fclves to her, to © 
have the Soul ſenſible of rhe ills we have com- 
mitted, and at defiance with thoſe Pzflions, 
that {c<duc*d her to offend, for neither the 
Gods, nor Good Men, ( fays Plato). will ac- 
cept th: preſent of a Wicked Man. 


Immunis aram fi tetigit mans, 
Non ſumptnoſa banker boſtia 
Holkvit averſos Penates, 
Farre pio, & faliente mica. 


The pious Off cing of a piece of Bread, 

If by a pure Hand on the Altar laid, 

Than Coltly Hecatombs, will better pleaſe 

Th* offanded Gods, and their juſt Wrath 8p- 
4 © 
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CH AP. LVII. 
Of Age, 


_—=—_ allow of the proportion we ſettle up- 
on our ſelves, and the ſpace we allot to 
the duration 'of Life. 1 ſee that the Wiſe 
contra it very much, in compariſan of the 
common Opinion. What (ſaid the Younger 
Cato to thoſe who would ſtay his Hand 
from Killing himſelf,) am I now of an Age 
to be Reproach'd, that. I go out of the 
World too ſoon? And yer he was but 
Eight and Forty Ycars Old. He thought 
that to be a mature and competent Age, 
conſidering how few arrive unto it, and ſuch, 
-as ſoothing their Thoughts wich I know not 
what courſe of Nature, promite to them- 
ſelves ſome Years beyond it, could they be 
privileg'd from the infinite number of Ac- 
cidents, to which we are by a natural ſub- 
jeftion expos?d, might have ſome Reaſon ſo 
to do, What an Idle Conceirt It is, to ex- 
peCt to Die of a decay of Strength, which 
is the laſt of effefts of the extreamelt Age, 
and to propoſe to our ſelves no ſhorter 
leaſe of Life than that, conſidering it is a 
kind of Death of all others the molt rare, and 
very hardly ſeen? We call that only a 
Natoral Death, as if it were cpntrary to 
Nature, to ſee a Man break his Neck with 
a Fall, be Drown'd in Shipwrack at Sea; 
or ſnatch'd away with a Pluriſfie, or the 
Plague, and, 'as if our ordinary candition 
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of Life did not.expaſe us to_ theſe Incon- 
veniences, Let vs no more flatter our ſelves 
with theſe fine. ſounding Words: We 
ought rather, at a venture, to call that Na- 
tural, which is Common and Univerſal. 
To Die of Old Age, is a Death rare, ex- 
traordinary and ſingular, and therefore ſo 
much leſs Natural, than the others: 'Tis 
the Jaſt and ' extreameſt ſort of _— 
And the more remote, the leſs to be hop 
for. It is indeed the. Boundary of Lite, py 
yond which we are'not- to paſs: Which 
the Law of Nature has pitch'd for a Limit, 
not to be exceeded :- But it is withal a 
Privilege ſhe is rarely ſeen' fo give us to 
laſt till then. ' *Tis a Leaſe ſhe only Signs by 
particular fayour, and it may be, to one 
only, in the ſpace of two or three Apes ; 
and then with a Paſs to boot, to carry him 
through all the Traverſes and Difficulties 


' ſhe has ſtrew'd in the way of this long 


Carrecr, And therefore my Opinion is, that 
when once Forty Years Old, we ſhould con- 
ſider it as an Age to which very few 
arrive: For ſeeing that Men do not uſu- 
ally procecd ſo far, ir is a ſign that we are 
Pretty well advanc'd, and ſince we have ex- 
ceded the ordinary Bounds, which make 
the juſt meaſure of Life, we ought not to 
expect to go mich further z having eſcapd 
fo many Precipices of Death, whereinto we 
have ſeen ſo many other Men to fall, we 
ſhould acknowledge, | thar*'ſo extraordinary 


a Fortune, 45 that” which has : hitherto re- 
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ſcu'd us from thoſe imminent Perils, and 
kept us alive beyond the ordinary term of 
Living, is not likely to continue long. Tis 
a fault in our very -Laws, to maintain this 
Errour, That a Man is not capable of 
managing his own Eſtate, till he' be Five 
and Twenty Years Old, whereas he will 
have much ado to manage his Life ſo long. 
Auguſtus cut off Five Years from the An- 
cient” Roman Standard, and declard, that 
Thirty Years Old was ſufficient for a Judge. 
Servins Tullias ſuperſeeded the Knights of 
above Seven and ;Forty Years of Age, from 
the Fatigues of War: Auguſtus diſmiſsd 
them at Forty Five: Though methinks it 
ſeems a little unlikely, thar Men ſhould 
be ſent to the Fire-fide, till Five and Fifty, 
or Sixty Years of Age. I ſhould be of Opini- 
on, that both our Vacancy and Employment, 
ſhould be as far as poſſible extended for 
the Publick Good : But I find the faulr 
on the other ſide, that they do not em- 
ploy us Early enongh. This Emperovr 
was Arbiter of the whole World .at Nine- 
teen, and yet would have a Man to be 
Thirty, before he could be fit to bear Office 
in the Common-wealth. For my part I be- 
lieve, our Souls are Adult at Twenty, ſach 
as they are ever like to be, and as capable 
then as ever. A Soul that has not by that 
time given evident earneſt of its Force and 
Vertue, will never after come to proof, Na- 
tural Parts and Excellencies produce, that they 
have of Vigoruus and Fine, within that Term, 
or never. Of 
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Lacret. 1,3; 


Of all the great Humane Actions I ever 
Heard, 'or Read of, of what ſort ſoever, I 
have Qbferv'd, both in former Ages, and our 
own, more perform'd before the Age of 
Thirty, than after: And oft-times in the 
very Lives of :the ſame Men. May I not 
confidently inſtance in thofe of Hannibal, 
and his great :concurrent Scipio ? The bet- 
ter half of their Lives, they Liv'd upon the 
Glory they had Acquir'd in their Youth ; 
great Men after, 'tis true, in compariſon 
of others ; but by no means, in compariſon 
of themſelves. As to my own particular, I 
do certainly believe, that fince that Age, 
both my Underſtanding, and my Conſtitu- 
tion, have rather decay'd, than improv'd, 
and retir'd, rather than advanc'd. *Tis 
poſhble, that with thoſe who make the 
beſt uſe of itheir Time, Knowledge and Ex- 
perience may grow up and encreaſe with 
their Years; but the Vivacity, Quickneſs 
and Steadineſs, and other pieces of us, of 
much greater Importance, and much more 
Eſſentially our awn, Languiſh and De- 
Cay. 


{ 403 
Ubi jam validis quaſſatum eſt viribas 
Corpus, & obtufis ceciderunt viribus artus, 
Clandicat ingemum, delirat lingnaque menf- 


( 9#e, 


When 
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When once the Body's ſhaken by Time's 
( Rage, 
The Blood and Vigour Ebbing into Age, 
The Judgment rhen Halts upon either 
( Hip, 
The Mind does Doat, Tongue into Nonſenſe 
( Irip. 


Sometimes the Body firſt ſubmits to Ape, 
ſometimes the Soul, and I have ſeen enow, 
who have got a Weakneſs in their Brains, 
before either in their Hams, or Stomach : 
And by how much the more, it is a Diſeaſe 
of no great pain to the infected Party, and 
of obſcure Symptoms, ſo much greater the 
danger is. And for this reaſon it is, that I 
complain of our Laws, not that they keep 
us too long to our Work, but that they 
ſet us to work too late. For the +Frailty 
of Life conſider'd, and to how many Natural 
and Accidental Rubs it is Obnoxious and Ex- 
pos'd: Birth, though Noble, ought not to 
ſhare ſo large a Vacancy, and ſo tedious a 
courſe of Edycation. 


The End of the Firſt Book: 


ay 


Now. in the Preſs. 


H E Compleat Gardner, or Di- 
rections for Cultivating and right 
ordering of Fruit- Gardens, and 
Kitchen-Gardens : To which is 
added, a Diſcourſe of the Culture of Orange- 
Trees, with divers Reflections on the ſeveral 
parts of the Art of Husbandry. By the Fa- 
mous Aonfreur de la Quintinye, Chief direftor . 
of all the Gardens of the French King, for 
more than Thirty two Years; in two Vo- 
lumes, 1luſtrated with Copper Plates. The 
whole made Engliſh, and Superviſed, by the 
beſt Artiſts of this Kingdom. 


| 


The Lady's New-years Gift : or Advice to 
a Daughter, under theſe following Heads - 
viz. Religion,  Husband, Houſe, Family and 
Children, Behaviour and Converſation, Friend- 
ſhips, Cenſure, Vanity and Aﬀettation, Pride, 
Droer ſions, 

Both Printed for Xarthew Gilliflower at the 
Spread-Eagle in Weſtminſter-hall, and James 
Partridge, at the Poit-Honuſe, at Charing > 
Croſs, 1692. 


Cabala, 


Cabala, frve Scrini Sacra : Myſteries of 
State and Government, in Letters of Illuſtri- 
ous Perſons, and Great Miniſters of State, 
as well Foreign as Domeſtick, in the Reigns 
of King Henry the Eighth, Queen Elizabeth, 
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mto his Papacy like a Fox, behaved bimfelf 
11 it like 'Ly on, and dicd like a Dog. . And 


who could jbclieyf\ it he thepſame Wero, | 
the perfeAgIma okgll nels mh Jiving 
the Sentence-of a condemried min brought ro 
him to fign,- cried out, 0, that 1 = never 
been taught to write. $0 much ir went to his 
_ to PE Pick Evan a man oj Dn. All 
tory, 5 tall C tyery 
ry able to Lag Reap 's Fs 1 OO itt 
trreſolution Or out of his own prafice , or obſervation, 
jan: - that Hometimes wonder-to-(ce. men of under: 
Fice of or ſtanding give themſclyes the trouble of ſorting 
Nature. theſe pietcy,” confideribg: than Frrefdfition ap- 
pears to me to be the molt. common and ma- 
nifeft- Vireof-oor Narure ;—Witnels the -{a- 
mous Verſe of the Player Pablin 
| % A Fj 4 
Aur Gel? Malum Confi ; um hn, quoe watars non foreſt. 


'That Connlel's i, char wil admit no change. 


© 'Thereis ſore ley: of forming Job 
Inftabili ment of 2'mian'” wp mtoſtuſta} 
of o'r m3n- Of bs Hfe 5, but] eonlideting "the" rathr 
ner: and 0- \iſfty of ber roanthrers #id opinions; 
__ ten obs thebR Aurhors ali 
__invob indy enterroming to make of us 
any” confta hd fl! rextrre. - They 
chuſc anrnetdl Aft ofa than, - and actording 
t6 that: og al Fhis AQions, of which," 
 F5me be 16" iBſtbborn, tha they can 
mt HEth&hn 16 an *unhiforavir 
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hap: 2.  Sergnenr' d#'Montaigne's Efſays. . 


difieulation.- Auguſtus has eſcape them , for 4ſt 


there was in him fo apparent, ſudden, and con- 


| rinyal variery of A@tions, all the whale courſe 


of his life, that he is Nipt away clear and un- 
decided trot the'tmoſt hardy Cenfurers. 1 am 
more hardly induced to- believe a man's Con- 
ſtancy than any other Vertue, and believe no 
thing ſooner-than the contrary. Ir is a hard 
maner-, our of all Antiquity, - to pick out a 
dozen 'men, ' who haye' formed 'their Lives to 


one ccttam and conftanc- courſe, which: is: the 
principal deſign of Wiſdom; For to comprize | 


it all i» one wotd, {fays- one of the Ancients) 


S and to contra ail the Rules of humane Life 


into one, it is to Will, and not to: Will always 
one and the ſame thing : I will not vouchſate, 


favs he to add, provided the Will be juſt, for 


ifiv-be not juſt, it'is impoſſible it ſhould be al- 

| / have indeed-formerty icarnt, That 
Vice is noching bur. Icregulariry and want of 
meaſure, and therefore *tis 1mpoſhble to fix 
conſtancy to it. *Tis a ſaying of Demoſthenes, 
That the: beginning of all Vertue is conſulca- 


tion and- deliberation, the 'end-and 'perſeion, 


Conftangy, It we would reſolve on:any-cer- 
tain courſe upon mature advice, we ſhould pitchx 
upon the beſt, buc no body has'thought.on't. 


wa petit, ſpernit, repettt quod zwper omfut, Hir1.Grt. 


eEfFuat dy, 0114 diſcopyent: ardine 1010. 
Kc now:delptles,: what: he-late did crave,.,! 

And what he laſt negleded, now would have : 
: Her fluQtuares;/ and-flics from that to this, 


And his whole life a::ContradiGtion 15- 
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Our crdinary praQiice is to follow the ineli- 

- rations of our Appetite,; be it. to, the. lefs or 
right, upwards or dowhwards , . we: nappy, 
we ace waſted bythe breagh of occaſion. We | 

FN neyer meditate. what we mould haye,' till the 


ul | i: ſtant-we have a mindto have it ; and change 
Ty like that little Creature, that receiyes its colour 
1 from: what it islaid upon. What we but juſt 
Will now ptopole tour {elves,.we immediately | 

| alcer;; and preſently +retyrn again to the firſt; N 

*is nothing bur ſhiſctng, and inccnſtancy : | 

1 bb, 2." Ducimur ut nerwis dlienss mobile lignum. : 

Like Tops: with lcathern Thongs wee, - 

-:- {courg'd about. | Y ves ” 

We do not go, we are driven ;; like things Y 

that float, cow -Jeifurely; then: with violence, 

according ta the gentleneſs, or rapidity of- the . 

Current. ' | nora] 3 

Luret. bg. | ———— nonne widemus, LINE ; 

Lid ſibi quiſque velit neſcire, & quatere ſemper, , 

Commutare locum quaſt onus deponere poſſu ?. + | ; 

' See we not up and- down men daily trot ] 

For ſomethiiig they would haye,bur know not ;F 

"what 2 | | ; - Vi 

Shifting from'place to place; as-here or there L 

Thcy-could ſer-down the burden of.rheir care. ; 

Every day a-new' whimſic, and our humours L 

keep motion with the time,” - | 


Ta 


\Seigyeur de Montaigne's Eſſays. 


Tales ſunt hominum mentes, qualt pater ipſe 
Zuplter auftifero luſtrawvit lumine terras. 


Such are the motions of th* inconſtant Soul, 
-* As are the days, and weather, fair or foul. 


We fluftuate betwixt various inclinarions ; 
we wilt nothing freely, nothing abfolutcly, -no- 
thing conſtantly. In any: ons, that had xre- 
{crl*J and eſtabliſh determinate Laws and 
Rutkes 1n his head for his own conduQ,we ſhould 
perceive an equality of manners, an order,and 
an infallible relation of one ring, er action, 
to anothergſhine through his whole Life,CEm- 
peaocles obſery'd this diſcrepcncy in the Agre- 
_ gentines, thut they gave themſelves | up to de- 

Tiahes, as if every day was their laſt, and'bailr, 

as if they had been. to live for ever) and the 
Judgment would not bs hard to, make. As is 
vety evident in the perſo:1 of te younger (4- 
to, who has found one ftep, it wijl leaJ him to 
all the reſt: *cis a barmony of very according. 
ſoands,. that cannot jar, nor deceive the car. 
Bur with. us *tis quſte co-trary, cycry particu- 
Jar Attion requires a parucular Judgment , 
'wherein the ſurcſt way ro ſteer, 1n my cpi- 
tion, would be ta take our meaſures from the 
neareſt ally'd Circumſtances, without cnga- 
ping in a longer inquifition,. or without con- 
cluding any other conſcqence. I was tol, du 
ring the civil diſorders of our poor Kingdom, 
'that a Maid, hard by the place where I then 
was, had thrown her (elf out of a window, to 
p B 3 avoid 


* 
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"ha: Seigneur de Montaigne's Effays- Book He 


avoid being forcr by a common Souldier, that 
was quartcred in the houſe ; She was not kilPd 
by the fall, and therefore redoubling ker: ats 
rempt, would have cut her own Throat, had 
ſhe not been prevented z but having « never- 
theleſs wounded her ſelf ro ſome ſhew of dan- 

er, ſhe voluntatily confeft, that the Souldier 
had not. as yer importyn®d her otherwiſe: than 
by Courtſhip, earneſt” Sollicication, and ſuch 
A Maid |ittle Preſerits as he was able to procure ; bur 


brew ber that ſhe was afraid, that in the end he would 


ſeif ou of 1. proceeded to violence, all which ſhe de» 


indo - 5 L*-4 "F 17 a>+ 3 hw . ' p bt & 
I few of livered wich ſuch a countenance and accent, 


« &p:. and withal 'embrewed in her, own bload, the 


higheſt Teſtimony of her Vertue, that ſhe ap- 
pear*d another Lucretias and yer. I have ſince 
been very well affvr*d, thar, both before.and 
after, ſhe was nor ſo difficult a piece, And, 
according to my Hoſts tale in. Ariofo, | be as 
handſom a man, and as fine a Gentleman as 
ou will, do not conclude too much upon your 
Miſtreſſes invialable Chaſtity, for Ravihe been 

. repulft ; you donor know (but ſhe may hays a 
bercer ſtomack to your Mulettect. + ©, 
Antigonus, baving taken one of his Souldiers 
into a great degree of favcur and cſteem, for 
his Verrue and  Valour, gave his Phyſicians 
ſtrict charge to cure him-ot a long and inwatd 
diſeaſe under which he had a great while lan- 
puiſht ; and obſerving that after his Cure, he 
. went much more coldly- ro work than before, 


, * 


**he askr the Fellow, who had fo. altet'd, and - 


cow'd him. Your ſeif (Sir ) reply%d the o- 
ther, by having cas'd mie of the pains that 
| _— | ' tnade 
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made me weary of ny Life 'Larullas his Soul- 
digs,; haning b=cn rifled /6y: the Enemy, pcr- 
fomm'd-upon'thom ih tevonge- a brave Exploir, 
by which having made himſelf at leaſt a Saver, 
Lulu, ae rae conceived a- good opinion of 
hinaz-from that adtion;:. went abour ro- cagage 
him iv ſome -cnterpriecot very;.great danger, 
with allthe pgoaotant and: porI_—g 


he conld crvrged 


Varhiaghe rimida gu0quc oſſemt ado mrenten : Hor lib. 
D. 2. 
\ Words which: the coldeſt Coward would 
«inſpire 3:51! y" 
And with brik a ſet bis Bloodon Fire, 
Nray.employ anſwered: the fake mi ſecable olun- 
_—_ SOnkikce 1 in Gat Sunn 41 


LES ; mt 0 QUANG Dh raficacdlie;. 
Jhivery 9u0\©08, m6 Raman. fardeaey E0qwire * | |, | 


(54 » 09h Ny, T7 - ff61.1.290) | has 
; Sem F ood, or poor Knave knaphack'c by 
ti s the Foe;:: ce} © [yge vr} 7 

* Onzhar' deſign may peradventurego: 


And flatly nifulds to:go,- 'Whin: pond: 
that Mabymer ttaving turioufly racod Chiſax,' 
ceng'\the dun 
ga | had bchav?d; 
himelf/-yery ill in tho fineſs, andthartCha-' 
an in ſtead of any ocher anſwer, :rofh'd Hurt: 
atone with :þis Cimicar in. his band inco 
CE Body: of: the Enemy-, where he was. 
= 11EV B 4 preſencly 
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__ other) MY min ts rr. 


tures and Propenfions ;" 


preſently cutito. pieces.1 Wiciare -ner80 took" 


upon that:attion peradyaiture',- Jormach-Us- 


ſigned co vindieachimfelf from the-yoprowh? 


Comardiz? asan:efſe* of : recolleEtion, hot” 
ſo much /procecding"from- natural 'Valour\as\ 
a ſudden. Deſpite. '' The Man you fawyelter-' 
day-{o advemurous and.brave;;>you'thuſt tor! 
think/ir ftrange: ro! fee him as great? Poleroty! 
the next : Anger, Neceſfity; Eorapany,/ Wine! 
or the Sound of the Trumpet, had rous'd his 


Spirits. ;-this is no Valourdornide.aud Bi + 
bliſhed by Meditation ; but accidentally created 


by thoſe: circuniſtlnces; and cherefore'iris'no 
wonder, it by contrary circumſtancesir appear 
quite. another thing, 32! 91772em 211d 11 oY. 
Theſe ſupple variations and contradictions 
ſo mianifelt in us,0inovepiverr ome. wdcafion 10) 


believe, that Man has two380uls : Others, two 


diſtindt Powers, - that always accompany and 
encline: us, uthev.on& towards Geodye-d the 
AK torheir awn.Na- 
o {udden a variety 


ot! nidhnztion! nor to |beolimagided 


ro flow from one and the ſame) Fountain. 


For my:pare:Ewmiuft:ingemonfy: declate,;;tHhar 
rhe puff of every accident not only carries 
me along with] \ir, agcording'to its writ pro. 
clviry,. bunhatmorcatcy: | diſoamptnkt and: 


rrauble ny ct! by! IE oflhmg Own. 


eg and 


N ogy floods nav} ins 1000; 
is own Rdfom,- : will 


rdly find :h; 


$ bi - 1 


in the fare comitian.1>:Egivo.ady Soul forme) 
times be. Face,/ and iforoetives-anorhtr, (20o 
cording to:4he {;deccho turn her 0g olf Eigeak: 


> © _ variouſly 
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| Fiberat, Coverous) and 'Prodi 


Chaft; Frppo Tubgys a , Silent, Labotious, De- 
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vatioufly of my'{clf, ft is, becauſe I conlidex; 
my-Felf variouſly: "All contrarietics are theres 
ro*befound, invite corner br anorher; oraſter: 
one *manner !or-'another; ' 'Bafhful , Inſoleng;' 


lieme-: 28S; yy cn, | 
Pleafibt,": LyMmb!* The; Kncy b 
9 thi ty ſelf thore or leſs 
my ſeltaboitr; and whoeyer: = fe! himſalf 
rothe bottom, © will” find *in© himſelf; even by 
His ow Judgment this volubility and” difoor- 


dance." In'-a wotd. *I'have nothin to fay of 
thy-ſelfomipely , finply, and ſolidly withour 
mAkursy": ar) > Diſfliagio \ is tho 


moſt 4njverſal Menbertof: *my"\Dogick, ' Tho 
Falways-inten8 to ' ſpeak” welt of: good-things, 


and rather" to 'interpret ſuch - things et of 
harroherw, _ 


fall -:out,'-* in' the” beſt {erice, tha 
yer: ſch-4s- 'the*ſtfa : of our - cents: 
of, *that W 1afE *fo1 - puſde':g-00 do 
gell eveti by' Vice-ir-fell;; if well doing Were 
not' judged by'the ;tevtion'only, x: ry moms 
Aion therefore ought! wot ro corchde! ; 
Valiant it a ' man! was 'brave” indeed, he: 
would be always fo; and-uporr all occaſions. 
Kio wereahabirof:Vertue and notia Sally; 
irwonlÞrender'a frius cqually:refoluce. :bralk 
Accidems ;" the. fatne Alone; a$' in Company z 
cheſame in Liſts;: as/in'a Bartel ; for,” lerthemn 
fay whar' they will; there is:not one Valour: for 
che Pavement; atid/another for the Field, He 


* would bear a Sickneſs iin his:Bed ; as bravely 


as "a Wound in the Field, and no more fear 


2 + 


2 EE ETIÞ 
= 1 ; heigr cn. being; 


_ ol forny and Rev h _ 
frarigs'imo the. Smargs of _ 


Fo eye "BN 
Mapy: of lays. Gre: carnor 


; ht Low dare 
courngeous-in; Sickneſs; , thr Codregits 
COLINO. DORN Noh. emans; poteſt 
A0AA-CE 1, rations: praficifea- 
Un. Nochiog £4Rbe; equal, that. dovy riot: 

from 4 ccRgin ground. of reaſon.: No 
alour canbe mere: extream in its kind, than: 
bong one, kind; nor: 
AS pecricls as 4t 8g 
a, ops pn wy 
IS Wi pon: C UIPH-: 
his Captaws gavſpiring agile bis" lite, 
anil the carrying; hinaſelf | in- that:; Inquiſition 
withiſo ouch. vehemency and ivjuſtice., and a- 
fat :that: ſubyeered his Staten tealon;'(is- one 
flegmuneiance abe- Gp Gronaleiouich, 
which he was; ſo; qauch ' tainted, : carries-along 
with icfome dinage of! Pufillanimiity. (- And 'the 
execis.of Hs:Pcniraicy,- forithe- 'Murcher of 
6þt15,'is alſo a] eſtimony of: the uneverine(s. 
ofhis Cour age.' All' we perfotmis:.no other. 
than a:Cepto,as.a man may ay, of ſeveral pic- 
8X! . CCS 
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| and, et. we would acquire Honor | by a falle | 


| crrue cantot be followed, bur ww her 
ſelf, eb if-one- ſometimes barrow | hes. -Mask 

for ſorne other occaſion, ſhe-pre ily, Julls iT 
away again... *T isa ſtamp-and lively-LinQure, 

ich when.che Soul bs once thorqwly inabi- 

it will not.qur,but with the piece, An | there- 
vs co. make axight-Jud -of "a many; we 
arc-long, and very obſcrvingly,- +0" follow his 
trace; . If conſtancy does not there ftand firna 


upon. her own proper Baſe, Cu: Tvends Ugg Cicera, 


canſiderata, atgue iy et, it che, variety ;of 
ore mako Tun CAT ws poor ( pace (hi 
pa los Ka. QT ' FAY F1 

wer) et him @n, 6 be pcs ac-the 

wind... Th 30, woules Ga5n6 pre of of che Angir 
ents, that, © hance has ag do dominion aver 
us, fince it is by.chance we _— Ic -is not pol; 
lible for any one, who: has 006 deligned. his lie 
far ſome certain. 
AI It ho 49@ the 


cher, . who has; not't lorry 
Nady contrived j rho hy oe 'o-whar 


| tf 


ulc are colours to him, . or 40, what end ſhould -, 


he provide them, that knows not! what he is 
to ping! 2 No.one lays down a certain deſign 


Reb Itte .. and. we only. deliberaze by PIECES, 
Arche x 
to The 4h es nghs be he x Hora pe 


String, :Shaft, and Motion.coir, Our Counſel 
deviates and wanders, becauſe not feyclled to 
any determinate end. No wind {eryes him who 
adreſſes his Voiage to no certain Port, I can- 
not acquieſce in the judgment given by one 


cnd $9, Gipole tus particular = 
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F R - In the bebialf of Sophocles; who condadeFhim 
THEk capable of the'm ement of Domeſtick af- 
SH: - fairs againſt'\the accuſarion 'of his Son, for ha- 
ving ſecn' one of his Tragedies 
' Neither -do | allow of the conje&ure of the 
Parians," fent' to regulate the Mylefians, ſuffici- 
catfor ſuch conſequence, as they fromthence 
detived,” Coming to vifitthe'Nand, rhey rook 
notice--of ſuch grounds as were beſt husbanded, 
and ſuch Country: ':houles as. were beſt overn- 
- 2 643 and having' taken the” names of the ow- 
ners,' when” hey had aſſembled the Citizens 
they appointed thoſe Farmers for new pa 
__ and te8'y 4 —_ ; th 
who had been' &'prov 7. fan pl 
vate cofieerns”, would beſo fs paces 
Weate' allin forin lumps; and of' aw 
contexture, that every piece plays < 
ment irs owty game, and thete is'as mue! Iife 
a betivixt us ahd ptr, THe i 2s" betw wo 
/ Miſghen int homin 
WE ite” aonbitio A, feof mn Val 
arg, 3m mt Liberaliry,” and CT Foie 
ile” Abtiee can inlpite' the "cou; 
ry of a Shop-boy \, bred and nurſt up in-ob- 
= and cafe, with the affurance ro expoſe 
] rn rorn'the' Fire fide; ro rhe, mercy 
| of the Waves ih # {f4il Boat, *har ſte does far- 
| ther rode Diſcretion and Pritdence: And that 
| | =. even Venus 'can inftate Boys'ander: the Hiipline 


$9 


ofthe Rod with boldneſs,” arid 'tefolution, and 
infuſe maſculine courage into the Heart of ten- 
". der Virgins! in their Mothersarms : | 

| | 
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Flac duge cuſtodes furtim tran({greſſs jacentes hs _ 2. 


Adj Jwoenem tenebris Jola puella went. 


The ecnvler Virgin, dreadleſs of. all has, 
Steals in the dark to her young Loyers arms, 


'Tis not all the underſtanding hasto doglim- 
ply to judge usby our outward Aﬀions, it muſt 
penetrate the very. Soul, and there diſcover;by 
what. ſprivgs. the. notion i2-guided-: Bur that 
he a high and hazardous: - undertaki ng, I 

ould wiſh that fewer would attempt ir. 


_ 
hb — — 


CHAP.” FH. 
Tons © Drunkenneſs., | my 2: be 


PHE World is nothing but Variety and 
_* Diſproportion ip Vices are-all. ues 4 
they are; V.ices, a oy 0g mas the $ 
underſtand them 'G, but althc 


qually Vices, yet they ate natequ TT FE 


chat he who has tran{; the ordi inary bound 

a hundred paces, ſhould not be ima worſe ones 
dition, than he that has- advanced bur ten, is 
not to be believed ; .or that Sacrilege 'is not 
worſe than ſiealing ; a. Cabbage, . 


Nec wyncet ratio tentundeys ut: 
| Dui temeros caules altent fregerit 
Et qui 10turnus drpum [acrs mote 


WE te w—_ 
Nor 
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Noe ſcemsir reaſon, heas mnch ſhould i, 
Steals but a Plantas'he who; in 
Thedead of night,a Temple breaks,8 brings 
Avidy from thence che Conſecrared things. 


There is in this as Lone diverſity, as in any 
fs whatever: The confqunding of the or- 

et'and-meaſtre of Sins is dangerous : Mur- 
therers,”'Fraytors, and 'Tyrantsare" therein fo 


| ry Aly connec, thar'ir is not rexſbnable 


po Sag: m7 1 'Conſciences, becauſe 
ſuc another is Idle, Lafeivious, : or tels Afﬀdu- 
ous at his Devotion : Every one lays weight 
upon the Sin of his Companions, bur lightens 
his .own. Our; very laſtqyCtors themſelves 
ranck them ſornetimes , in my opinion, very 
= As Socrates, who.ſaid,. that the principle 

Office of Wiſdoth"was, to > ditinguiſh Goods 
and Evils. We, whoſc beſt faculties are always 
vitioils,” ought alfo to'fayof Knowledge, that 
it iese0 diftingwith betwixt Vice and Vice; with- 

prgens Go and: tharwvery-exattly performed}; 

Ve tous apd Wicked wilt remain confounded 
:' Now, atnongſt +he-reſt, Drun- 
an, *t9/mm&, tg be a gfoſs and bturiſh 
The Sout hasthe greaceſt intereſt in all 
dw reſt, and" there are ſonie Vices; that have 
fornethitg, if 2 man may fo ſay, of cnerous 
in them. Thereare Vices, 'whereiri there is a 


” 
nd an 
- 


mokunee of Knowledge, Diligence, Valour,Pru- 
: 'Fhis is «(0- | 


her ma Fatioe Y, pr 
Barthly;- and: the'thickeſt 


rporal'a 
Ty thinday it Exvope, is that, where 


(culled 


it 


- 
”* ® - . 
> es @ oo 2 @ truly hs , 
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it is iristhe moſti in faſhion: Other Vices diſcompole ' 
rhe/underſtanding, this cora lly oyerthrows it , 
| and NEU arr Cooy ſtupid. | 


PRE: — — CA VN 2 pig ovie, : 
| Cable e qultnr gras tg membror own, pre pedtuntur. > 
Crara waciilants, tardeſett lingua, madet mens, © 
Nat 0c uls,” clamor, finguitus, 5 Jargia 'gliſcunt> 


2 When foraes of Wine do once the Brain 


oy! Cow Ver indiſpoſednels' 
Throughout, the ſo fetter'd in that caſe *- 
go cannot with the reeling trunck- keep 


-: The Tomy trips; Mind droops, Eyes land 
full of Water, 

/ "Noife,” Hicoops,” 'Brawlet, and. Quan fo) 

- low Ser": NR.) 03, bY 


Theworlteſtare of man is that, liek « 


Tucret. libs 


loſes the knowledge: and hin » 
. F- And?tis ſaid; among yy nmdnns-y 

oat SubjeR, that, as the Muſt, fermentin 

| }- workswp tothe't whareyer ir "in 12 


the bottom: So thepld Wirde:its chbſe who have 
drank beyond their meaſure, yents the maſt 
ſoar Secrets, 


— tu ſaptentiams:. © 
Caras, & arcanum Joco'o 

Conſuliam retegis Lyeev. | 3614 þ! 
-1{Thowinchy Cu hd wild Jelanacherien;o! 


\. \"Blabbit out fr Pe Countd of the: Wile. 
Joſephus 
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ie, his Rell 
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ul hues 


had ſent-to. She 


cr | 
gs reyes ins bm _ w 
* his whole * eee go we know they 
were both-ſo, givcn 40; | Eagy have 
often been fain to any ny e one, And the 
other Drunk out of, th e SEO : mad T 


*, Goof vl 
| Fic * ” \ Hefterns\ inflatin Vevas de mare f car 
may eve full hl the day before | 


ing iCe 4; Was AS 


the di | 
tnonhrdaen al BY er, though 35.95. lf 


Brun ra 6 Drook as to Caſſius who Drunk 
"nothing but DONE We ſee our. Owen, Then 


on” os 6 rernhogy 


. q 


"Nori isa  Viary ca Gay -—_ ” wa; 
Ore men ſo ] Prank, _ ſcarce can ak 
or ſtarig"0\ 


ol 
A\$\3\ $9REE » _ *% Ma.) 


| _ not have belies « adchiwhro 
Oo cacclels, aud deagca,de ree: (V utt- 
—_ had I'not- Tead) in- Hilo? ” 
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talus, having, to put a notable affront upon 
him,invited to Supper the ſame Payſanmas,who 
upon the very ſame occaſion afterwards killed 
Philip of Macedon (a King who by theſe ex- 
cellent Qualities gave ſufficient Teſtimony of 
his Education in the houſe, and company of 
Epaminonaas ) he made him drink to ſuch a 
pitch, that he could after diſpoſe of his Beauty, 
as of a Hedge-whore, to the Muletteers and 
Servants of the baſeſt Office in the houſe. And 
I've been further told,by aLady whom I highly 
Honour and Eſteem, that near Bowydeux, and 
about Caſtres where ſhe lives, a Country-woman, 
a Widow of chaſt repute, | nope. in her ſelf 
the firſt Symptoms of breeding, innocently told 
her Neighbours, that if ſhe had a Husband ſhe 
ſhould think her ſelf with Child : But the cau- 
ſes of ſul{pition every day more and more en- 
creaſing, and at laſt growing up to a manifeſt 
proof ; the poor Woman was reduc'd to the 
neceflity of cauſing it to be Proclaimed at the 
Proſne of her Pariſh-Church ; that whoever 
had done that deed, and would frankly confeſs 
it, ſhe did not only promiſe to forgive, bur 
moreover to Marry kim , if he lifeq of the 
motion. Whereupon a young fellow that ſer- 
ved in the quality of a Labourer, encouraged 
by this Proclamation, declared ; that he had 
one Holy-dav tound her, having taken too 
much of the Bottle, ſo faſt a {leep in the Chim- 
ney, and in fo undecent a poſture, that he 
might conveniently come © do his buſitieſs 
without waking her; and they yet live roge- 
ther Man and ve. It is true, that DRY 

| ay 
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Cornel. 


Gall. Epig. 
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Force. lib. 
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has not much decry'd this Vice: The Writings 
of ſeveral Philoſophers pou very tenderly of 
it, and cyen amongſt che Statcks there are ſome, 
who adviſe to.give themſelves ſometimes the 
liberty to Driok to a debauch, to recreate and 


refreſh the Soul. 


Hoc quog; virtutum quendam certamue maginums 


Socratem palmam promeruiſſe ſerunt. 


Aud Socrates the Wile they ſay of yore, 
—_—_— Boon- blades the palm of Drinking 
ore. 
That Cenſor,and Reprover of others, Cato was 
reproach'd that he was a Good: fellow, 


Narratur Q& priſci Catons 
Jepe mere caluſe Virtws. 


And of the Elder Catoit is ſaid, 
He often went with a hot Pate to Bed- 


 Cyrws that worthy renowned King, amongſt his 


other Qualities, by which he pretended to be 
preferred betore his Brother Artaxerxes, urged 
this excellency,that he could Drink a great deal 
more than he. And in the beſt governed Na- 
tions, this trial of $kil in Drinking is very 
much 1a uſe. I haye heard Szlwvizs, an excellent 


* Drinking to Phyſitian of Parts, ſay, that leſt the digeſtive 


WF  &@ debauc 
in Uſe a- 


faculties of the Scomach ſhould grow idle, ir 


mongft-the were net amiſs agce a month to rouſe them 


_ govern- 
ea Nations. 


by this exceſs, and ro ſpur them , lIcſt they 
-ſhould grow dull and reſty; and one —_ 
. * te 74 


m—___—_ 
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on 
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rells us, that the Perſiazs uſed to conſule about . 


' their moſt important Afﬀairs, after being well 
| warmed with Wine. My taſte and conſticuti- 
on are greater Enemies to this Vice than I am, 
for befides thatI eaſily ſubmit my belict ro the 
Authority of antient Opinions : I look upon ic 
indeed as a ftupid and ungraceful Vice, bur leſs 
malicious and hurtful than'the others, which 
almoſt all more direaly juſtle -publick Society: 
And it we cannot pleafe our ſelves, but it muſt 
coſt us ſomerhing, as they hotd ; I find this Vice 
coſts a mans Contcience leſs than the others, be- 
ſides that it is of no difficult preparation ; nor 
what we look for hard to be found, a confide- 
ration not altogether to be deſpiſed. A man 
well advanc'd bothin Dignity and Age,amongſ(t 
three principal Commoditics, that he ſaid re- 
mained to him of Life,reekoned to me this for 
one, and where would a man more juſtly find 
it, than amongſt the natural conveniences 2 Bur 


he did nor rake it right, for delicacy and the _ ,. . 
Delitaoy to 

be avoided 

ded. If you found your pleaſure upon Drinks in Wine. 


curious choice of Wines,is therein to be avoi- 


ing of the beft, you condemn your felf ro the 
' Penance of Drinking of the worſt. Your taſte 
muſt be more indifferent and free. So delicate 
a Palate isnot required to make a good Toper. 
The Germans Drink almoſt indifferently of all 
Wines and Liquors with delight, their buft- 
neſs is to powre down; and not to taſte; and 
rs ſo mnich the better tor them, their Pleaſure 
is ſo mych the more conſtant, and nearer at 
hand. Now on the other ſide; fiot to Drink 

C 2 ( aſter 
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( after the French faſhion) but at meals, and 
then very moderately roo, is to: be ingrate to 
this bountiful God of Wine. There is more* 
time and conſtancy required than ſo. The Ar- 
cients ſpent whole nights in this Exerciſe, and 
oft-times added the day following to cke 1t 
out, and therefore we are to take greater liber- 
ty than ſo, and ſtick cloſer toour work. I haye 
{cen a great Lord of my time, a man of high 
enterpriſe and famous ſucceſs, that without Re 
ting himſelf to't, and after his ordinary rate - 


ap ounntnncecc pPwss, A. 


of Drinking - at meals, Drank not much leſs - 
than five quarts of Wine,and at his going away & 


appeared but too wile and diſcreet, to the detri- 
ment of our affairs. The pleaſure we deſign 
che greateſt eſteem for the whole courſe of our 
Lives, ought to have a greater ſhare of our time 
dedicated ro it. We fhould like Shop boys and: 
Labourers,refuſe no occaſion nor omit no oppor- 
tunity of Drinking, and always have it in our 
minds. But methinks we every day abridge and 
curtail the uſe of Wine 5 and the Break-faſt 
Drinking and Collations, I uſed to ſee in my 
Fathers houſe when I was a Boy, were more 
uſual and frequent then, than now. 

Is it that we pretended to a Reformation > 
Truly no. But it may be we arc more addicted 
to Yenus,than our Fathers were. They are two 
excrcites that thwart and hinder one another in 
their yigour. Letchery has weakned our Sto- 
mach on the one ſide, and onthe other Sobrie- 
ty renders vs more ſpruce and amorous for the 
exerciſe of Love. *Tis not to be imagined what 
ſtrange Stories I haye heard my Father tcll, bo 
L 
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the Chaſtity of that Age wherein he lived, Ir 

was for him-to ſay it, being both by Art and 

Nature cut out, and finiſhed for the ſervice of - m_ 
Ladies, . He poke well, and little ; ever mix- [4,chors 
ing his Language with ſome I!luſtration our of Fathe, 
vulgar Authors, eſpecially Spaniſh, & amongf 

them Marcus Aureltiis was' very frequentin his 

mouth. His benaviour was grave, humble and 

modeſt; he was very folicitous of neatneſs and 
.decency both in his Perſon and Cloaths, whe- 

- cher on Horſeback, or a Foot : He was cxceed- . 
ing punCtual of his Word; and of a Conſcience 
and Religion generally tending rather towards 
Superſtition than otherwiſe. For a Man of lit- 
tle Stature , very Strong , well Proportion'd, ' 
and well Knit, of a pleaſing Countenance en- - 
cliningto brown, and yery adroit in all noble 

. Exerciſes. I have yer in the Houſe to be ſeen 
Canes powr'd full of Lead , with which, they 
ſay he exerciſed his Arms for throwing the 
Bar, or the Stone ; and Shoos with Leaden 
Soals to make him after lighter or Running, 
or Leaping. Of his Vaulting he has left lictle 
Miracles behind him: 1 have (cen him, when 
paſt three-ſcore, laugh at our Exerciſes, and 
throw himſelf in his Furr'd Gown into the Sad- 
dle, make the Tour of a Table upon his 
/Thumbs, and ſcarce ever mount the Stairs in- 
to his Chamber without taking three or four 
ſteps at atime. But upon what I was ſpeaking 
before, he ſaid, there was ſcarce one Woman 
of Quality, of ill Fame in a whole Province. 
Would tell of ſtrange Privacies, and ſome of 
them his own , with Vertuous Women, with- 


CJ out 
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—— og out any manner of (uſpition : And fer his own 
of the Age Part, ſolemnly ſwore he was a Virgin at his 
wyerein Marriage; and yet it was alter a long pratice 
*hor- rs. Of Arms beyond the Mountains; of which 
ther lived. War he has left us a Paper: Journal under his 
own hand, wherein he has given a preciſe ac- 
count from point to point of all paſſages both 
relating to the publick,and to himſelf. And was 
alſo Married at a well adyanced Maturity in 
the year 1528, the three and thirtieth year of 
his Age, upon his way home from 7taly. But 

let us turn to our Battcl. 
The Incommodities of old Age , that ſtand 


10 need of ſome refreſhment -and ſupport, 


might with reaſon beget in me a defire of this 


faculty, it being as were the laſt pleaſure the 
courſe of years deprives us of. The natural 
heat (ſay the Good-fellows,) firſt ſeats it elf 
in the Feer, that concerns Infancy, thence ir 
moutits into the middle Region , where it 
makes a long aboad, and produces,'in my 0pl- 
nion,the ſole true pleaſure of haman Lite; all 
other pleaſures, in compariſon, {leep. Toward 
the end, like a vapour thart ſtill mounts upward 
itarrives at the Throat, where it makes its 
final reſidence, and concludes the progreſs. I 
cannot nevertheleſs underſtand, how a mancan 
extend the pleaſure of Drinking beyond Thirſt, 
and to forge in his Imagination an Appetite Ar- 
tificial,and againſt Nature, My Stomack would 
not proceed ſo far, it has enough to do to deal 
with what it rakes in for necethty, My con- 
ſtirucion, is, nat to care to drink, but as it fol- 
lows: Eating, and to waſh down my = 
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and for that Reaſon my laſt draught is always 
the greateſt: And ſing, that in old Age we 
have our Palats furr'd with Phlegms, of de- 
praved by ſome other ill conſtirution , the 
Wine taſts better to us, as the Pores areclean- 
er waſhed, and laid more open. Arleaſt I (el. 
dom taſte the firſt Glaſs well. Azachar/is won- 
dered, that the Greeks drank in greater Glaſſes 
towards the &rid of a meal, than at the begin- 
nitig 5 which was, Tſuppoſe, for the ſame reaſon, 
the Datch do the ſame, who then begin the 
Battel.- Plato forbids Children Wine, till eigh- 
teen years of Age, and being drunk till forty ; 
but after forty gives them leave to pleaſe them- 
ſelves, and to mix a little liberally, in their 


— 


Feaſts, the influence of Dzopyſius,that good Dei- 0,% of:32 
ty,who reſtores yourig men their good humour, n-me- of 


and old men their youth, who mollifies the _ 


paſſions of the Sou}, as Tron is ſoftned by Fire; 
and in his Lawsallows ſuch mercy meetings 
(provided they have a diſcreet Chief to go- 
vert, and keep them in order) for good and of 
ofrcat utility ; Drunkenneſs being a true and cer- 
tain Tyal | every ones Nature, and withal 
fit to ififpire old Men with Mettle co divert 
themſelves in Dancing, and Mulick; things 
of great uſe, and that they date not attempt 
when ſober. He moteover ſays, that Wine is 
able co {upply the Soul with Temperance, and 
the Body with Health , nevertheleſs theſe Re- 
ſtritions , in part borrowed from the Cartha- 
ginians, pleaſe him : That rhey forbear exceſſes 
in the Expeditions of Warz that every Judge 
and Magiltrate abſtain from it,when abour = 
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Adminiſtrations of his place, or the Conlulcati- 
ons of the publick Aﬀairs; That the day is not 
tobe embezled with ir, that beinga time due 
to other Employments,nor that night he intends 


ro get Children: *Tis ſaid, that the Philoſopher - 


Stilpo, when oppreſt with Age, purpoſely haſt- 
ned his End by drinking pure Wine. The 
ſame thing, bur not deſign'd by him, diſpatcht 
alſo the Philoſopher Arceſilaus. But'*ris an old 
and pleaſant Queſtion , Whether the Soul of a 
wiſe man can be oyercome by the ſtrength of 
Wine, * 

Ss munite adahibet vim ſapiente. 

It ir a Head, with it's beſotting fume 

With Wiſdom fortified vaflault prefumes 


To what vanity does the good opinion we 
have of our ſelves puſh us 2 The moſt regular 
and moſt perfe& Soul in the World has but too 
much to doe to keep it ſelf upright, from being 
overthrown by it's own weakneſs. There is not 
one of a thouſand rhar is right, and ſetled fo 


much as one minute in a whole Life, and that ' 


may not yery well doubt, whether according to 
her Natura] condition ſhe can eyer be. But to 
joyn Conſtancy to it, is her utmoſt Perfe&ion ; 
I mean though nothing ſhould juſtle and dil- 
compoſe her, which a thouſand Accidents may 
do. *Tis to much purpoſe, that the. great Poet 
Lucretius keeps ſuch a clutter with Fs Philo- 
ſophy, when behold he is ruin'd with a Phil- 


tre, one poor draught - of 'Love. Is. it to be 


imagin'd, that an Apoplexy will not make an 
Als of Socrates, as well as of a Potter, res 
| _ naye 
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have forgot their own names by the violence 
of a-Diſecaſe, and a flight Wound has turn'd 
the Judgmenr of others topſey-turvey. Ler 
him be as wiſe as he will, but in. fine he is 
a Man ; and than that , what is there more 
miſerable, or more nothing? Wiſdom does 
not force our-natural Diſpoſitions. 


Swaores itague & pallorum exiſtere toro 
Corpore, & infringi linguan,wocemque aborirs, 
Calgare oculos, ſoxere aures, [ucctdere artus, 
Demgue conſidere ex anime terrore Videmus: 


Paleneſs, and Sweat the Countenance con- 
ſounds, 
The Tongues deliver'd of Abortive Sounds, 
The Eyes :grow dim, Ears dcaf, the Knees 
row lame 
And do refuſe to propthe rrembling Frarne, 
 Andlaftly our of fear of Mind we all 
'Chings ſec into a Diflolution fall, 


He muſt ſhut his Eyes againſt the blow that 
threatens him; he muſt cremble upon the 
Margent of a precipice like a Child : Nature ha- 
ving reſcry'd theſe light works of her Authoricy 
not to. be. forc'd by our Reaſon and Stoical 
Vertue, to teach Man his Morality, and little 
Power. He turns pale with fear , red with 
ſhame , and groans with the Chollick, if not 
ycry loud,at leaſt 1o as to confeſs his Frailcy. 


Humane aſe mbil alienuns Patet. 


| Toany other man what may befall, 
Let himnot think ſtrange to himſelf at all. 


The Poets that feign all chings art pealurey 
= Rn | arc 


Lucret, 
bib. 3+ 


Terence. 
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dare not acquit their greareſt Heroes of Tears. 


tc fatur lacrimans, claſſique immittit habenas. 
"Thus did he weeping ſay, and then his Fleet 
Didto the metcy of the Sea commir. | 


'Tis ſufficient for a man to curb and mode- 
rate his Inclinarions, for corally to ſuppreſsthem 


Firg. 6. 


is not in him to do. Even our great-Plutarch, 


that 'excellent and perfeft Judge of Humane 
Actions, when he lees Brutus and Torgintys 
Murther their own Children, begins to Jade, 
whether Vertue could proceed fo far ; and to 
queſtion, whether theſe perſons had not rather 
been ſtimulated by ſome other Paſſion, All 
A&ions exceeding the ordinary bounds are lia- 
ble ro ſiniſter Interpretation : For as' much as 
our likeing does no mere proceed from what is 
above, than from whar is below it. _ 
Let us leave this other Sctt, and make a down- 
right profcſſidn of fietceneſs. But when even 
in that SeR, reputed the moſt yiiier and gentle, 
we hear theſe Rhodomontades of Metrodor us : 
| Occupats te, Fortuna,atgue eps : Owneſgue atlttus 
tu0s 1atercluſt,at ad we a(Þir are non Poſſes. ' Fot- 
tine, thou art'mine, I have thee faſt,and - haye 
made all the Avenues ſo ſure thou eanſt not 
conic at me. When Andxarthat, by the comt- 
mand of Nycroeyeon, the Tyrant of Cypras, was 
put into a Stone-Mortar, and laid upon with 
-- Mauls of Iron, ccaſes vot.toſay, Strike, 'Bat- 
rer, Break, is not ' Angxarchus, *wus but: his 
Sheath' that you pound and bray ſo: When 
we hear our Martyrs cry out to the Tyrant 
| ſnthe middleof the Flame, this fide is Roaſted 
WE caough, 
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enough, fall to, and eat, it is enough, fall to - 


work with the other. When we hear the Child in 
Joſephus, torn piece-Meal with- biting Pincers, 
defying Antiochus, and crying out with a con- 
ſtant and aſſured Voice, Tyrant, thou loſeſt 
thy Labour, I am ſtill at caſe, where is the 
Pain, where are the Torments with which thou 
didſt ſo threaten me ? Is thisall thou canſt do 2 
My Conſtancy terments thee more, than thy 
Cruelty does me: 'O Pitifu] Coward, thou 
Fainteſt, and I grow Stronger, make me Com- 
plain, make me Bend, make me Yield if thou 

canſt ;, Encourage thy Guards, Cheer up thy 
 Execurioners, ſee, ſee they Faint, and can do 
no more; Arm them, Fleſh them anew, Spur 
them up. .Really a man muſt confeſs,that there 
is ſome alteration and fury, how Holy ſoever, 
that does at that time poſſeſs thofe Souls. 
When we come to theſe Stoical Sallics : I had 
rather be Furious than Voluptuows, .a Saying of 


Antiſthenes; When Sextias tells us, . he had ra- 


ther be Fetter d with Afton, then Pleaſure : 
When Epicwres takes upon him to play with his 
Gour, and that refuſing Health - and Eaſe, he 
defies all Torments, and deſpiſing the Lefler 
Pains, as diſdaining to contend with them, he 
covers and calls: out for ſharper,more violent 
and more worthy of him : 
Spumantemqne dart pecora inter inertia ootis 
Optat aprum, . aut far wh deſcendere monte 
leonem.. Mt $2-65! | 
And for ignobler Chaces wiſhes ſome 
Lyon or Boar, would from the Mountain 


came, 
Who 


— 
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Who bur muſt conclude, that they are puſht 
WEN on by a Courage, that has broke looſe from its 
Mt '1: place 2 Our Soul cannot-irom her ewn Scat 
th reach ſo high, 'tis neceſſary ſhe mult leave ir, 
raife her felt up, and. ak the Bridle in her 
Teeth, tranſp2rt her-man fo far, that he ſhall 
after himfelt be aſtonifhe at what he has done. 
As in occaſion of War, the Heat of Battle 
{»meti mes puſhes the generous Souldiers to per- 
form things of | ſo [infinite: Danger , as after 


arc the firſt to.wonder at.” As alſo fares with 
the Pocts, who are often rape with admiration 
of their own Writings, and know not where 
again to. find the track, through which the 
performed ſo happy' a Carrecr ; which alfo 
- $inthem calld Rage;' and Rapture : 'and as 
Plato ſays,'tis co-no purpoſe for a Sober man to 
knock ar the: door of. Poeſy: and Ariflotle (avs 
to the: ſame .efteft;.rhatino excellent Soul is 
exempt from the! mixture of Folly; & he has 
reaſon to call all Tranſports, how comendible 


Ungerftancing,Folly : For as much as Wiſdom 
ia regular Government of the Soul, which is 
carrycd'lon with Meaſure and Proportion, and 
| - which. ſhe is toher (elf reſponſible for. Plato 
j argues thus, that the Paculry 'of Prophecying 
| _ .. Is forfar'above 'us, that we muſt be otit of 
- our. ſelves, when.we meddle' with it, and 
our Pcudence muſt cither be obſtructed by 
$lzep or Sickneſs, or liked from her” place by 
fome Celeſtial Rapture. - "Ee 7g 


CH AP. 


having recolle&ed themſclyes, they them(elyes- 


{oevery that; ſurpaſs our- own Judgment and ' 
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CHAP. 1. 
The Cuſtom of the Iſle of Cea. 


JF to Philoſophize, be, as *tis defin'd , to 7» phi. 
doubt, much more to write at random, and 2/42" 


play the Fool;as I do,ought'tobe reputed doubt- 
ing, for it is for Novices and Freſhmen to in- 
quire and to diſpute, and for the. Chair-man to 
moderate and determine. My Moderator is 
the Authority of the Divine Will,that Goyerns 
us without contradiction, and that is Seated a- 
bove theſe vain and human Conteſts, Phe. 
l;p being forceably entred - into Peleponneſus, 
and (ome one laying to Damidas, that the La- 
cedemonians mere likely very much to ſuffer, 
if they did not in time reconcile themſelyes to 
hisfavour : Why you pitiful Fellow,replied he, 
what can they ſuffer, that do not fear to dye ? 
I: being alſo demanded of Agzs, which way a 
man might live free? Why,ſaid heyby deſpiting 
Death. Theſe, and a thouſand other ſayings 
to the ſame purpoſe, do diſtinly ſound ſome- 
thing more than the Patient attending the 
ſtroke of Death, when it ſhall come ; for there 
are (everal accidents in Lite, far worſe to ſnf- 
fer than Death ir ſelf: Witneſs the Lacedemonian 


Boy, taken by Axtigonus, and ſold for a Slave, gevera! 
who being by his new Maſter commanded to 4917 


{ome baſe 


mployment, Thow ſhalt ſee, ſays the wo 


Boy,whom thou haſt bought,it would be a ſhame Peath 


for me to ſerye, being fo near the reach of Li- 
berty, 


zZO 
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berty, and having ſo-ſaid, threw himſelf from 
thc top of the houſe. Antipater ſeverely threat- 
ning the Lacedemonisns, that he might the 
better encline them to acquielce in a certain de- 
mand of his; -If thou threatneſt us with more 
than Death, replyed they, we ſhall the more wil- 
lengly dye: And ro Phillep having writ thend 
word, that he would fruſtcate all their Enter- 
rizes, What, wilt thow al{o btader us from Hang: 
his is the meaning of the Sentence, That the 
Wiſe man lives as long as he ought, not jo long as 
he can; and that the moſt obliging Preſent 
Nature has made us, and which takes from us 
all colour of complaint of eur condition, is, 
to have delivered into our own the 
Keys of Life. She has only ordered one door ta- 
ro Life, but a hundred thoufand ways out. 
We may be ſtraightned for Earth to Live upon, 
bus Earth ſufficient to Dye upon can-nevyer be 
wanting, as Bojocatus anſwered the Romans : 
why doſt thou complain of this World > Ic 
detains thee not; thy own Cowardize-/is the 
Caſcif thou liveſt in Pain: There remains no 
more to. Dye but to be willing to do it. 
Ubtque mors eft : Optime hos tawit Deus, 
Erepere Vitams nemo non homnni poteſt : | 
At nem) Mortem: Mille ad banc aditus patent. 
To Death a man can never want a Gate, 
Heav'n has provided very well for that, 
There's not ſo mean a Wretch on carth but 


may | 
Take the moſt Noble Herovs Life away ; 
But to the willing none can Dearth refule, 


Fhere are to that a rhouſand Ayenues. _ 
Net- 


ts. 
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_ Neither isita Recerpe for one Diſcaſc,Death 


is the Jafallible Cure of all, *tis 2 moſt aſſured ? 


Part that is never to be feared, and very often 
to be ſought : It comesall to one, whether a 
man gives himſelf his end, or ſtays to receive 


it by ſome other means? whether he pays be- 


fore his day, or ſtays till his day of paymenc 
come: From whenceſoever it comes, it is (till 
his: In what part ſoever the thread breaks, 
there's the end of the Clue, the moſt yolunta- 
ry Death, is the moſt braye. Life depends 
upon the Pleafure and Diſcretion of others , 
Death upon our own. We ought nor to ac- 
commodate our ſelyes to our own Humour 
in any thing ſo much as in that. Reputation 
$ is nor concerned in fuch an Enterprize: and 
F it's a folly to be diverted by any ſuch appre- 
$ henſfion, Liviog is Slavery, if the Liberty of 
Dying be away. The ordinary method of Cures 
is carried on at the expence of Life, they tor- 
' ment us with Cauſticks, Incifions, and Ampu- 
tations of Limbs, at the ſame time interdifting 
Aliments, and exhauſting our Blood ; one ſtcp 
farther and we are cured indeed. Why are not 
the Zugular Veins as much at our diſpoſe, as 
the Cephalick, Baſulick, or Median Vein? For 
a deſperate Diſcaſe a deſperate Cure. Serwius 
the Granamarian, being tormented with the 
Gout, could adviſe of no better Remedy, than 
to apply Poiſon to his Legs, to deprive them 
of their Sence,then let them be Gouty on God's 
name, ſo they were inſenſible of Pain. God 
gives us leave enough, when heis pleaſed to 
reduce us to ſuch a condition, that to _ 
ar 


Death de- | 
ends 
the Wi 


far worſe than to die. *Tis weakneſs to truckle 


- under Infirmities; but %©s madneſs to nouriſh 


them. The Stoicks ay, chat it is living accor- 
ding to Nature in a Wiſe man: to take his 
leaye of Life even in the height of Proſperity, 
if he do it opportunely , and in a Fool to pro- 
long it , tho he be miſcrable, provided he be 
indigent of thoſe things, which are reputed the 
neceſſaries of human life. As1 do not offend 
the Law provided againſt Thieves, when I 
embezel my own Money, and cut my own 
Purſe, nor that agaioſt Incendiaries, when I 
burn my own Wood; ſoam I not under the 
laſh of thoſe made againſt Murtherers, for ha- 
ving deprived my ſelf of my own Life. Hege- 
fins (aid; thatas the condition of Life did, {o 
the condition of Death ought to depend upon 
our own choice : And Dzogenes mecting the Phi- 
Io/opher Speucippus, ſo blown up with an invete- 
race Dropſie, that he was fain to be carried in 
a Litter, and by him ſaluted with the com- 
plement of, I wiſh you good health ; no health 
ro thee, reply*d the other, who art content to 
live in ſuch a condition. And in truth, not 
long after Speuc:ppus, weary of {o languiſhing 
an cſtate of Life, found a. means todye. Bur 
rhis does not paſs without adgnitting a diſpute - 
For many are of Opinion,that we cannot quit 
this Garriſon of the World, without the ex- 
preſs command of him, who has placed us in 
it: and that it appertains to God, who has 
placed us here, not for our ſelves only , but 
for his Glory, and the Service of others, to 
diſmiſs us when it ſhall beſt pleaſe him, and = 

; or 
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for us to depart without his Licence: That we 
are not born for our ſ{clyes only , but for our 
Country alſo , the Laws of which require an 
account from us, upon the ſcore .of their own 
intereſt, and have an ACftion of Man-ſlaughter 
good againſt us. Or it theſe fail ro take oggni- 
zance of the Fat, we are puniſhed in the other 
World, as deſerters of our Duty. 


Proxama adeinde tenent meſit Loca, qui fibi Ends. 
[ethum 
Teſontes peperere may, lucemgue peroſi 
Protcere aMumas. 
Next theſe,thoſe Melancholick Souls remain, 
Who innocent by their own hands were ſlain, 
| Andhating light, ro Voluntary Death 
wy _ eye-balls,and bequeath'd their 
eath. 


There is more Conſtancy in ſuffering the 
Chain we are tied in, then in breaking it, and 
more pregnant evidence of fortirude in Regulus, 
than in Cate. *Tis Indiſcretion and Impatience 
that puſhes us on to theſe precipices. No aC- 
cidents:can make true Vertue turn her back, 
ſhe ſeeks and requires. Evils; Pains and Grief, 
as the things by . which ſhe is nouriſh'd 
and ſupported. The menaces of Tyrant, 
Wracks , and Tortures ſerye only to animate 
and rouſe her. 


Durss ut ilex. tonſa bipennibus Hb. 
Negre feract fronats in Algias Ode. 
Per damna, per cedes, ab iþſo 
Dacit opes, animumgue ferro. 

3a D 
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Cen. Th. 
AGF. 1. 
Scene. 1. 


Mart. l. 11. 
Epig. 57. 


Hor. hb. 3. 
Oae. 3. 


> 


As in Mount Algidus the ſturdy Oak, 

Eva from th*injurious Axes wounding ſtroak, 
Derives new vigour, and does further ſpread 
By Amputations a more graceful head. 


And as another ſays. 


Mes eſt ut Putas Urtus, Pater, gt 
Timere vitam, ſed malis thgentibus 
Ob&are, nec ſe vertere ac retro dare. 


They are miſtaken, and do judge amiſs, - 
Who think to fear to live, a Vertue is; 


He's brave, the greateſt evils can withſtand, 
And not retire, nor ſhift to either hand. 


Or as this. > 


Rebus 1n adwverſis facile eſt contemmmere mortem. 
Portius lle facit, qui muſer eſſe poteſt. 
The wretched well may laugh at Death, 


but he | 
I; braver far can live in Miſery. 


?T is Cowardize not Vertue, to lye ſquat in 
furrow under a Tomb ro evade the blows of 
Fortune. Vertue never ſtops, nor goes out of 
her path for the greateſt ftorm that blows. 


St fattus ilabatur orbis, 
Impawidan ferient ruine. 


Should the ' Worlds Axis crack, and Sphear 
fall down, " | 
The ruids would but cruſh a fearleſs Crown, 


And for the moſt part, the flying of other 
inconventencies brings us to this , that, endea- 
youring to evadedearh we ryn into- the month 
Ol 1t. LN b # | F 
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Hic, rogo, non furor eſt, ne moriare, mori F Marib2. 
pig. 80s 

Can there be greater madneſs, pray reply, 

Than that one ſhould for fear gf dying dye ? 


Like thoſe who for fear of a precipice, throw 
themſelves headlong into it. : 


——— Multos in ſumma pericula-miſit Lucan. l. 7: 

Venturi timor iſe walt : Fortiſſimus ille ef, 
Lut promptus metuenda patt, fi commus inſtent, 
Et aifferre poteſt. 

The fear of future ills oft makes men run 
Into far worſe then thoſe they ſtrive to ſhun; 
Bur he deſerves the nobleſt Character, 
Dare boldly ſtand the miſchiets he does fear, 
When they confront him,and appear in view, ' 
And can defer at leaſt if not eſchew. 


wſque adeo mortis formidine, ite Lucr. & 3: 
Perctpit humanos odtum, luciſque vidend es 
Ut fibt conſciſcant merents pettore lethum, 
lets fomtem curarum hunc eſſe ttmorem. 


Death unto that degree does ſome met: 
fright, 
Ky” — them to hate both lite and 

* ugh | 
They kill themſelves in ſorrow, not aware, 
That this ſame fear's the fountain of that 
care. 


Plato in his Laws afltigns an ignominious ſe- gyymins- 

pulcurero him who has deprived his neareſt and 9s ſepw/- 

beſt friend (natnely himſelf.) of life, and his fv of Jo 

deſtin?d courſe of vears, being neichec compelFd 

ſo to do by _ judgment, by any ſad 
2 


and 
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and inevitable accident of fortune, nor by any 

inſupportab!e diſgrace, but meerly puſht on by 
cowatdize, and the imbecility of a timorous 
Soul. And the Opinion, that makes fo lirtle of 
Lite is ridiculous; for it is our being: *cis all 
we haye. Things of a .nobler, and more ele- 
vated being,may indeed accuſe this of ours; but 
it isagainſt nature,for us to contemn, and make 
little account of our ſelves; *cis a diſeaſe particu- 
Jar to man, and not diſcern'd in any other.crea- 


. tures, to -hate and deſpile. ir ſelf. And it is a 


Idem Ibid. 


» 


Vanity of the ſame ſtamp, to deſire to be ſome- 
thing elfe than what we are. The EffeQts of 
{ach a defire do notat all concern us, for as 
much as it is contradiCted,and hindred in it felf : 
and he that deſires of a man to be made an An- 
gcl, wiſhes nothing for himſelf; he wpuld- be 
never the better for it ; for being no more, who 
_— rejoice or be ſenſible of this benefit for 
im. 


Detet enim miſere cut forte egregue futurum eſt, 
Ipſe gucg; efſe in eo tum tempore, cum male poſſit 
Acciaere. 

For it is neceſlary ſure that he, 

Who for the future wretched is to be, 
Should then be by himfclf inhabited, 

That the cyents of Fate been fruſirated ; 
But thart the ills he threatned is withall, 
Should rightly in their due appointment fall. 


Security, Indolency, Impoffibilicy, and the 
privation of the evils of Life, which we pre- 
trend to purchaſe at the price of dying. are of no 
manner of Adyantage to us. That man evade 

| war 


th 
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& war to very little purpoſe, that can have no 
 F fruition of peace > and as impertinently does he 
avoid lobour and toil, who cannot enjoy re- 
poſe. Amongſt thoſe of the firſt of theſe two 
opinions, there has been great debate, what oc- 


caſions are ſufficient ro juſtifie the meditation * 


of ſelf-murther, which chey call, #vxoz97 Jzepyl, 
a handſom Exit. For tho they ſay, that men 
are often to dye for trivial cauſes, ſcing thoſe 
that detein us in Life are of no very great 
weight, yer there is tobe ſome meaſure. 'I here 
are fantaſtick and ſenceleſs humors, that have 

rompted not only particular men, but whole 
Nations to deſtroy themſelves, of which I have 
elſewhere given ſome Examples; and we fur- 
ther read of the Mzleſian Virgins, that, by a fu- 
rious compact, they hang'd themſelves, one 
after another, *till the Magiſtrate rook order 
in it, enaRting, that the bodies of ſuch as ſhould 
be found ſo hang*d,ſhould be.drawn by the ſame 
halter ſtark naked through the City. When 
Thretcion perſuadedCleomencs to diſpatch himfelf 
by reaſon of the ill poſture of his affairs, and 
having evaded a death of the moſt honor in the 
Battle he had loſt, to accept of this the ſecond 
in honorto it, and not co give the Conquerors 


leiſure ro make him undergo either an ignomi- 


nous death,or an infamous life : Cleowenes wich 
a Courage truly Stoick 8 Lacedemontan rejected 
his Counſel as unmanly and poor ; that, ſaid he, 
is 4 remedy that can never be wanting, and which 
@manis never 10 make uſe of, whiiſt there is an inch 


ties Conſtancy, and Yalour to live, that he wauld 
; D 3 that 


of hope rematning : telling him, that it was ſome- . 


—— 
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that even his deathſhould be of uſe to his Country, 
and would make of 1t an Att of Honor and Vertue. | 
Threcion notwithſtanding thought himſelf in | 
the right, and did his own bukine(s z and Clen- 
ments afrer did the ſame ; but nor till he had 
firſt cried the urmoſt malevolence of fortune. 
All the inconveniences in the World are not 
conſiderable enough that a man ſhould die 
ro evade them, and beſides there being ſo ma-, 
ny, ſo ſuddain, and unexpected changes in hu- 
man things, it is hard, rightly to judg when 
we are at the end of our hope. 


Sulpitis Sperat & 1n ſeva viftus gladtator arena, 
yEugs: S:t licet 1nfe$ pallice turba minax. 
The Fencer conquer'd in. the liſts hopes on, 
Tho the SpeQators point that he is gon. 


All things (ſays the old Adage) are to be 
hoped for by a man whilſt he lives : ay but re- 
plies Sexeca, why ſhould chis rather be always 
running in a Mans head, that Fortune can do all. 
things for the living man, than this, that For- 
tinc has no power over him that knows how to 

Jiri dye? Joſephus when engaged in ſo near and 
p- 537- apparent danger, a whole People being violent- 
ly bent againſt him, that there was no viſible 

means of eſcape, nevertheleſs, being, as him- 

{-If ſays in chis extremity counſel1d by Sor 

one of his faithful Guards to diſpatch himſelf, 

it waswell for him, that he yet maintained him- 

ſelf in ſome hope, for fortune diverted the acci- 

dent beyond all humane expeCtation ; ſo that 

he ſaw himſelf delivered withour any manner 

of inconvenience, Whereas Brutus and Caſſius, 

' on 
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on the Contrary threw away the remains of 

the Rowan Liberty,.of which they werethe ſole 
ProteQors, by the precipitation and temerity 
wherewith they killd themſelves before the due 

time, and a juſt occaſion. Morſicur d* Angaiein, Montiuc 
at the Battel of Cer:/olles, twice attempted to run ©9moy, 
himſelf through, deſpairing of the Fortune of 

the day, which went indeed very untowardly 

on that fide of the Field where he was engaged, 

and by that precipitation was very near depri- 

ving himſelfof the joy and hanor of ſo brave a 
Victory: I have ſeen an hundred Harcs eſcape > 
out of the very teeth of the Grey-hounds, Al;- 5% Fe- 133 
quis carmfics ſuo ſuperſtes futt. Some have ſur- 

viyed their Executioners. 


| Multa ates, wariuſque labor mutabilis evi 
Retulit in melius, multos alterna reviſens 
Luſit, & tn ſolido rurſus fortuna locavit. 


Much time and labour often does tranſlate 

Life's mutability t'a better ſtate , 

Now tortune —_— ſhews a reverſe face, 

And then again in ſolid joy dces place. 

Pliny fays, there are three ſorts of diſeaſes, to 
eſcape, any of which a man has good Title to 
deſtroy himſelf; the worſt of which is the tone 


A neid, 
lib. 11. 


in the bladder , when the Urine is ſuppreſt. Se- 


neca lays,thoſe only, which for a long time dil- 
compale the funCtions of the Soul : And ſome 
there have been, who to avoid a worſe, have 
choſen one to their own liking. Democritus, Ge- 
neral of the e£tolzazs, being brought Priſoner 
to Raye, found means ro make his eſcape by 
night : but cloſe purſu'd'by his keepers, _ 
than * 


- 
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than ſuffer himſelf ro be retaken,- he fell upon 
his own Sword and dicd. - Antizou and Theoao- 
tus. their City of Eptrus being reduc'd by the 
Romans to the laſt extremity, gave the People 
Counſel generally ro kill themiclyes ; bur the 
advice - giving themſclyes up to the Arms of 
che Enemy prevailing , they went to ſeek the 
death they deſir'd, ruſhing furiouſly upon the E- 
nemy with an intention to ſtrike home but notto 
defend a blow. The Ifle Go/a forc'd ſome years ago 
by the Turks, a Sicihan, who had two beautitul 
daughters mariagable, killd chem both with 
his own hand, and their mother (running in to * 
fave them.to boot. Which having done, ſallying 
out of the houſe with a Cros- bow, and a harque- 
buze, with thoſe two ſhoots he kill'd twoof the 
firſt Twrks neareſt to hisdoor, and drawing his 
Sword charg'd furiouſly in amongſt the reſt, 


| "where he was ſuddenly enclog'd , and cur to 


pieces. By that means delivering his family and 
himſelt trom ſlavery and diſhonor. The Zemiſb 
Women after having circumciz'd their Chil- 
dren, threw themſelves down a Precipice to a- 
void the cruelty of Antigonus. | have beentold of 
a Priſoner cf condition in one of our Priſons 
that his friends bzing informed he would certain- 
ly be Condemn'd, troavoid the ignominy of ſuch 
a death, {ubori'd a Prieſt to tell him, that the 
only means-of his deliverance was, togecom- 
mend himlelf to {ſuch a Saint , under ſuch and 
fuch Voas, and Faſt eight daysrogether, with- 
out taking any manner of nouriſhment what- 
ever, what weakneſs or faintneſs ſoever he 
pighr find ia himlclf during the time, be fol- 
HM | | lowed 
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lowed their advice,and by that means deſtroy'd 
himſelf before he was aware, nor dreaming of 
death,or any danger in the Experiment. Scre- 
, bonig adviſing her Nephew Lzbo to kill himſclf, 
rather than to attend the ſtroke of Juſtice, told 
him, that it was properly to do other Peoples 
buſineſs ro preſerve his life, to pur 1t after into 
the hands of thoſe who within three ar four 
days would come fetch him to Execution ; and 
that it was to ſerve his Enemies to keep his 
blood to gratifie their malice, Weread inthe 
Bible that Nrcanor the perſecutor of the Law of Muchab. 1. 
God, having ſent his Souldiers to ſeize upon the = Cp: 1-4 
good old man Razss, f{irnam'd in honor of his 
yerrue the Father of the Zews: The good man 
ſeeing no other remedy, his Gates burnt down, 
and the Enemies ready to ſeize him, chooſing 
rather tro dye generouſly, than to fall into the 
hands of his wicked adverſaries, and ſufler him- 
ſelf ro be cruelly butchered by them, contrary 
to the honor of his ranck and quality;he ſtabb'd 
bimſelf with his own ſword, but the blow for 
haſt not having been given home, he ran and 
threw himſelf from the top of a wall headlong 
among them, who ſeperating themſelves, and 
making room, he pitcht direQly upon his head.- 
Notwithſtanding which, feeling. yet in himſelf 
ſome remains of life,he renu'd his courage, and 
ſtarting up upon his feer all bloody,and wounded 
as he was, and making his way through the 
crowd, through one of his wounds drew out 
his bowels, which tearing and pulling to pieces 
with both his hands, he threw amongft his pur- 
ſuers,all the while atteſting, and laypking the 
Lying 


— 
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Divine yengeance upon them, for their cruelty 
and injuſtice, 

Of violences offer®d to the conſcience, that 
againſt the chaſtity of woman, is in my epinion, 
moſt to be evaded, for as much as there is a 
certain pleaſure naturally mixt with it, and for 
that reaſon the diſſent cannot therein be ſuffie 
ciently perfe& and entire, ſo that the violence 
ſeems to be mixt with a lictle conſent of the 
forCtparty. The Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory has ſe- 
veral examples of devout perſons, who have em- 
' brac't death to ſecure them from the outrages 
prepar'd by T'yrants againſt their Religion and 
honour. Pelagia and Sophroma both Canoniz'd, 
the firſt of theſe precipitated her ſelf with her 
mother and ſiſters into the River to avoid being 
forc't by ſome Souldicrs, and the laſt alfo kilPd 
her ſelf to evade being raviſh't by the Emperor 
Maxentius, It may peradventure be an honor 
to us in future Ages, that a learned Author of 
this preſent time, and a Pariſian, takes a great 
deal of painsto perſwade the Ladiesof our age, 
rather to take any other courſe, than to enter 
into the horrid meditation of ſuch a deſpair. I 
am ſorry he had never heard ( that he might 
have inſerred it amongſt his other ſtories.) the 
ſaying of a woman, which was told me at Tho- 
louze, who bad paſt thorough the handling of 
ſome Souldiers. God be prais'd, ſaid ſhe, that 
once at leaſt 11 my life I barve had my fill without ſin. 
I muſt confeſs theſe cruelties are very unwor- 
_ thy the Freach ſweetneſs and good nature, and 

alſo God be thanked,the air is very well purg'd 
of it, fince this good advice : * Tis enough tha 
they 
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they ſay noin doing it, according to the Rule 
of the good Morot. ze 
Hiſtory is every where full of ſuch, as after 
a thouſand ways have for death exchanged a 
painful and irkfome Life. Lucius Arruntius 
; kilFd himſelf, ro flv, he ſaid, both che future 
and the paſt.Grazius Silvanus and Statins Proxt- 
mw after having been pardoned by Nero, kill'd 
themſelves; either diſdaining to live by the 
favour of ſo Wicked a man ;or that they might 
not be troubled at ſome other time to obtain a 


faculties of his Nature, to (uſpe& and credjr ac- 
cuſations againſt worthy men. Spargap:ize's the 
Son of Queen Tomyris,being a Priſoner of War 
to Cyrus, made ule of the firſt favour Cyrus 
ſhew*d him in commanding him to be unbound, 
to kill himſelf, having prerended to no other be- 
nefir of liberty, but only to be reveng?*d of him- 
ſelf for che diſgrace of being whey: Bee's Gover- 
nor in E:ox for King Xerxes, 
the' Athenian Arms under the conduQ of 
C07, refuſed the conditions offered, that he 
might ſafe return into Fiz with all his wealth, 
impatient to ſurvive theloſs of a place his Ma- 
ſter had given him to keep;wheretore having de- 
fended the City to the laft extremity , nothing 
being left to car, he firſt threw all rhe Gold, 
and whatever elſe the Enemy could make booty 
of, into the River Strymon, and after cauſing a- 
great pile to be ſer on fire, and the throats of 
all the Women, Children, Concubines and Ser- 
vants to be cut, he threw their Bodies into the 
fire, and at laſt leapt into it himſelf, Nipache- 
tuen 


ſecond Pardon, 'con(1dering the andre and 


g beleiged by . 


———— 
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tuen, an Indian Lord, {o ſoonas he heard the 
firſt whiſper of the Portugal Yice-Roy's tlerermi- 
nation, to diſpoſſeſs him without any apparent 
cauſe, of the Gommand in Malaca, to tran(- 
fer it to the King of Campar, he took this reſo- 
lution with himſelf. He cauy?d a ſcaffold more 
long than broad to be erefted, ſupported by 
Columns, royally adorr*d with tapeſtry, and 
ftrew'd with flowers and abundance of perfumes. 
All which being thus prepar'd, in a Robe © 
cloth of Gold, ſer full of Jewels of great valuc,he 
came out into the ſtreet, and mounted the 
Sreps to the Scaffold, at one corner of which he 
had a pile lighted of Aromatick wood. Ever 
body ran to the novelty,to ſee towhat end theſe 
unuſual - preparations were made. When 
Ninachttuen with a manly, but .diſcontented, 
countenance, began to remonſtrare how much 
he had oblig*d the Portugueſe Nation;and with 
how unſpotredgehtty he had carricd himſelt in 
his Charge ;Wat having fo ofren with his 
{word in his hand manifeſted in the behalf of 
others,thathonouur was much more dear to kim 
than life, he was not to abandon the concern of 
it for himſelf: that Fortune denying him all 
means of oppoſing the affront was defign'd to 
' be put upon him, his courage at leaſt enjoyn'd 
him to free him(clt from the ſenſe of it, and not 
to {erve tor a fable tothe People, nor for a try- 
umph to Men leſs deſerying than himfelf, which 
having faid,he leapt into theFire. Sextz/z4 the 
wife of Scauras, and Praxea the Wite of Labeo, 
to encourage their husbands to evade the dan- 

g2rs that preſt upon cthem,wherein they had po 
other 
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other ſhare, chan meer conjugal afteCtion, vo- 
luntarity-expos'd their own lives to ſerve them 
in thisextream neceſlity for company and exam- 
ple. What they did for their husbands,C occetus, 
Nerwa did for his Country, with leſs utility , 
though with equal affeftion. This great Lawyer, 
flouriſhing in health, riches, reputation and fa- 
your with the Emperor, had no other cauſe 
to kill himſelf, but the fole compaſſion of the 
miſerable Eſtate of the Reman Republick. No- 
thing can be added to the nicety of the death 
of the wife of Fulvias, a familiar favourite of 
Auguſtus. Auguſtus having dilcover'd, that he 
had vented an important ſecret he had intruſted 
him withal;one morning that he came to make 
his Court, receiv'd him very coldly, and lookr 
frowningly upon him. He returns home full of 
deſpair, where he ſorrowfully told his Wife , 
that being fall'n into this misfortune, he was re- 
| ſoly'd to kill himſelf: To which ſhe roundly 
replied, *cis but reaſon you ſhould, ſeeing that 
having ſo often experimented the incontinency 
of my tongue, you could not learn, nor take 
warning: But let me kill my fell firſt,and wich. 
out any more diſpute ran her ſelf through the 
Body with a Sword. Pibtus Virtus deſpairing 
of the ſafetyof his City,beſieg'd by the Romans 
and of their mercy z In the laſt deliberation of 
his Cities,Senat, after many remonſtrances con- 
ducing to that end,concluded.thar the moſt no- 
ble means tocſcape Fortune, was by their own 
hands:telling them that the Enemy would have 
them in honour , and Harmbal would bz ſen- 
{ible how many faithful friends be had aban- 
doned ; 
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doned ; inviting thoſe who: approved of his 
Advice, to go take a good Supper he had ready 
at home, where after they had caten well, they 
would drink together of what he had prepar'd, 
a Beverage, ſaid he, that will deliver out Bo- 
dies from Torments,our Souls from Injury, and 
our. Eyes and Ears from the fence of ſo many 
hateful Miſchiefs, as the Conquered are to }! 
ſuffer from cruel and implacable Conquerors. 
I have, ſaid he, taken order for fir Perſons to 
throw our Bodies into a Funeral Pile betore my 
door, ſo ſoon as we are dead. Enough approy'd 
this high Reſolution, few imitated it, ſeyen and 
twenty Senators follow'd him, who after having 
try'd to. drown the thought of this fatal deter- 
mination in Wine, ended the Feaſt with the | 
mortal Meſs ; and embracing one another, af- 
ter they had jointly deplor'd the misfortune of 
their Country , ſome retir'd home to their own 
houſes, others ſtaid to be burat with Y:b1us in 
his Funeral Pyre ;and were all of them ſo long 
a dying, the Vapour of the Wine having pre- 
poſſeſt the Veins, and by that means deferring 
the eftet of the Poiſon, that ſome :of them 
were within an hour of ſeeing the Enemy withe - 
in the Walls of Capua, which was taken the 
next morning, and of undergoing the milſcries, 
they had atſo dear a rate endeavour'd to evade, 
Taurea Fubellaus anotner Citizen of the ſame * 
Country, the Conſul Futous returning from 
the ſhameful Butchery he had made of T'wo 
Hundred Twenty Five Senators, call'd him 
back fiercely by his name, and having made 
him ſtop, giye the word, ſaid he, - that _ 
= | y 
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body may diſpatch me after the Maſſacre of ſo 
many others, thatthou mayeſt boaſt, to have 
kill'd a mnch more valiant Man than thy ſelf. 
Fulvoius diſdaining him , as a man out of his 
Wits : as alſo having received Letters from 
Rome contrary to the inhumanity of this Exe- 
cution, which tied his hands; Fubellus pro- 
cceded , fince that my Country being taken, 
my Friends dead, and having with my 'own 
hands ſlain my Wife and Children to reſcue 
them from defolation of this ruine, I am deni- 
ed to die the Death of my Fellow-Gitizens, lec 
us borrow from Vertue the Vengeance of this 
hated life , and therewithal drawing a ſhort 
Sword; he carried conceal'd about him, he ran 
it through his ewn Boſom, falling down back- 
ward, and cxpiring at the Conſuls feet. Alex- 
ander laying Seige to a Ciry of the Tzates, thoſe 
within finding themſelves yery hardly ſet, put 
on a vigorous Reſolution to deprive him of the 
pleaſure of his Vitory, and accordingly —_ 
themſelves in general together. with their ity, 
in diſpite ofthis humanity. A new kind of War, 
where the Enemies ſought to fave them, and 
they to loſe themſelyes, doing to make them- 
{elves ſure of Death, all that. men do to ſecure 
their Lives. Aſtapa a Ciry of Sparn finding ir 
ſelf weak in Walls and Defence to withſtand the 
Romans, the Inhabitants made a heap of all 
their Riches and Furniture in the publick Place 
and having rang'd upon this heap all the Wo- 


men and Children, and pil'd them round with 


wood and other combuſtible marter to rake 
ſuddain Fire, a 
| for 
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for the Execution of that whereon - they had 
reſolved : They made a deſperate Sally,where. 
for want of power to overcome , they caus'd 
themſelyes to be every Man flzin . Lhe fifty 
' afrer having Maſlacred every living Soul 
throughout the whole City , and pur fire to 
this Pile, threw themſelves laſtly into ir, finiſh- 
iog their generous Liberty , rather after an 
inſenfible, than after a ſorrowful and diſgrace- 
ful manner ; giving the Enemy to underſtand, 
that if Fortune had been ſo pleaſed , they had 
as well the Courage to ſnatch from: them V1- 
Qory, as they had to fruſtrate and render it 
dreadful; and even mortal to thoſe who allu- 
red by the ſplendor of the Gold melring in this 
fame having approcht ir, a great number were 
there ſaffocated and burnt, being kept up from © 
mFtiring by the crowd that followed after. The 
Abedeans, being preſt by King Philip, put on 
the ſame reſoJution, but bcing curb'd fo ſhorr, 
they could not put it in effeft, the King who ab- 
| hored to ſee the remerarious precipitation/of 
this Execution (the treaſure and moveables that 
they had variouſly condemned to Fire an Wa- 
ter being firlt ſeiz'd) drawing cft his Soukfiers = 
granted them three days time to kill chem- 
felvesin, that they might do it with more or- 
der, and at greater caſe : which ſpace they fill'd 
with Blood and Slaughter , beyond the utmoſt *® 
» exceſs of all hoftil Cruelty :_ So: that not+ſo 
much as any one Soul was left alive, thar 
had power to deſtroy it ſelf. There are infi- 
nice Examples of like popular -Conclufions 
which ſceng ths: more fierce, and cruel, by 
”! | * - how 
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how much the effeX'is more univerſal , and 
yet are really leſs, than when ſingly executed. 
What arguments and perſwaſion cannot make 
upon every individual man, they can do upon 
all, the ardourx, of Society raviihing particular 
judgments. The conderhn'd, who would live 
to be executed, in the Reign of Tiberius, for. 
feired their goods, and were denied the rites 
of Sepulture, thoſe who by killing themſelves 
did anticipate it, were enterred,and had liberty 
to diſpoſe of their Eſtates by Will. 

But men ſometimes cover death out of hope 
of a greater good. - I defire- (ſays St. Paul) to be 
with Chriſt, and who ſhall rid me of theſe 
bands ? Cleombrotus Ambraciota , having read 
Plato's Pheao, entred into ſo great a detire of 
the life tocome, that without any other occa- 
ſion, he threw himſelf into the Sea. By which 
it appears, how improperly we call this yolun- 
tar diffolution, ' deſpair, to which the cager- 
neſs of hope does often encline us, and often 
a calm and temperate defire proceeding from 
a mature and conſiderate judgment. Fargues 
aa Caſtel Biſhop of Sozſſows, in St. Lewis his be | 
reigtt expedition, ſeeing the King and whole 
Army upon the point of returning into Frazce, 
leaving the affairs of Religion imperfe&, took 
a reſolution rather to go into Paradiſe, where- 


* fore having taken ſolemn leave of his fricnds , 


he. charg'd alone. in the figtit of eyery one 
into the Enemies Army, where he was pre- 
lently ct to pieces. Ina cetrain Kingdom of 
the new diſcover'd World, upon a day of ſo- 
lemn Proceſſion, when the Idol they adore is 

| E drawn 
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drawn about in publick upon a Chariot of won+ 
derful greatneſs z beſides that ſeveral are then 
{cen, cutting of cantells of their quick fleſh to 
offer to him, there are a number .of others 
who proſtrate themſelves upon the place, cau- 
ſing themſelves tc be cruſht and broke to pieces 
with the weighty wheels to obtain the vene- 
ration of SandCtity after their death , which 
1s accordingly paid them. The death of the 
forenamed Biſhop with his Sword in his Hand 
has more of generoſity in it, and leſs of fcel- 
ing , the ardour of Combat taking away part 
of the latter. There are ſome Governments , 
who have taken upon them to regulate the 
Juſtice and opportyniry of voluntary Death 
ſo much, as in ſormer times, there was kepr 
inour City of Marſealles a Poyſon prepared 
out. of Hcmlock at the publick charge , for 
thoſe who had a mind to haſten their end, 
having firſt before the ſix hundred , which 
were their Senat, given account of the reaſons 
and motives.of rheir deſign, and it was no 
otherwiſe Lawful, than by leave from the 
Magiſtiſtrate, -and upon juſt occaſion to do vio- 
lence to themſelyes. The ſame Law was alſo 
in uſe in other places. Sextus Pomperys in his 
Expccition 1n Aſ14 toucht at the Iflz of Ceg 
in Negropont : it accidentally hapned whilſt he 
was there, (as we haye ir from one that was 
with him) thata Woman of great quality , 


having given an account to her Citizens why 


ſhe was reſolv'd ro pur an end to her Life, 
invited Powers to her death, to render it the 
mote honourable : an inyitation that he unwik 

| lingly 
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liggly accegted : but baving long tried in vain 
by tho power of his Eloquence ( which was 
yery-preat) and diflwaſton to divert her {rom 
that deſign, be acquieſc'd in the end in her own 
wilk-:;She-þad palt the Age of fourſtore and 
ten in'a very happy Eſtate both .of body and 
mind, but being then laid upon her bed, better 
dreft than ordinary , and leaning upon her 
Elbow; the Gods, laidſhe, O Sextus Pomperus, 
and:rather thoſe Lleave,cthan thoſe I go to ſeek, 
reward thee, for that thou haſt not diſdain'd to 
be both the Counſellor of my Life, and the 
Witnels of my death. For my part, having 
always try'd the ſmiles of fortune, for fear 
leſt the deſire of living too long may make 
me ſe a.contrary face, I am going by a hap- 
y end to diſmiſs the remains of my Soul , 

Javi behind two daughters of my Body 
aud a,Legion of Nephews: which having ſaid 
with {ome exhottations to her Family to live 
in-peace; ſhe diviaed amongſt them her Goods, 
and- recommending her Domeſtick Gods to 
her eldeſt daughter, ſhe boldly rook the Bowl 
that 'contain'd the Poyſon, and having made 
het Vows and Prayers to Mercury, to con- 
du@ her to ſome happy abode in the other 
World, ſhe roundly fwallow'd the mortal Po- 
tion, which haying done, ſhe entertained the 
company with the progreſs of its op?ration , 
and how. the cold by degrees ſeized rhe ſeve- 
ral parts of her body one after another , till 
having in the end told them it began to-ſeize 
upon her heart and bowels, ſhe called her 
daughters to do their laſt Office and cloſe her 
E A Eyes, 
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v+;1;+, fant with him, imprinte 


Eyes. Pl:aytells us of a certain Fiyperborean 
Natien,where by reaſon of the ſweet tempera- 
ture of the Air, Lives did rarely end 'buriby 
the voluntary ſurrender of the Inhabitanrs, but 
that being weary of, and ſorred' with living , 
they had acuftom at a very old Age,after ha: 
ving made good cheer , to precipirare them: 
ſelvcs iro the Sea from the top of: a certain 
rock. deſtin'd for that ſervice. Pain and the 
fear of a wotſe death ſeem to me the'moſt 
exculable incirements. * F151 


I Alt EIS i 


CHATP.'TIV. 
To Morrow's a New Day. 


] Give, and Ithink with good reaſon, the 


Palm to Facques .__ of all our +French 
Wrirers, not only for the propriety and puriry 
of his language, wherein he excells all others , 
nor for his conſtancy in going thorough ſo 
long a work, nor for the depth of his know- 
ledge , having been able ſo fuccetully ro 
ſmooth and unravel ſo knotty and farricate 
an Auchor (for let People tell me what they 
will, I underſtand nothing of Greek , but 1 
meet with {ſenſe ſo well united and maintain- 
ed throughouc his whole Tranſlation, that 
cettainly he either knew the true -fancy - of 
the Author, or having, by bcing long' conver- 

q a lively and general F- 


' the ” dea of that of Plutarch in his Soul, he has de- 


Plutarch. 


livered us nothing, that cicher derogates from, 
Or 


% 
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or contradiats him) bur above all, I ain the 
moſt taken with him, for having made - ſo 
diſcreet a choice of a Book ſo worthy, and of 
ſo great utiliry wherewich to preſent his Coun- 
try. We dunces had been loſt, had not this 
Book raiſed us out of the dirt, by this favour 
of his we dare now ſpeak and write, the La- 
dies are ableto read to Schoolmaſters , *tis our 
Breviary. It this good Man be yet living, 1 
would recommend to him Xexophon, to do as 
much by that. *T'is a much more caſte task 
than the other, and conſequently more proper 
for his Age. And beſides, I know not how, 
methinks, tho he does briskly , and clear- 
ly enough trip over ſteps another would 
have ſtambled at, that nevertheleſs his Srtile 
ſeems to be more his own, where he does 
not encounter thoſe difficulties and rowles away 
at his own eaſc. I was juſt now reading this 
paflage, where Plutarch ſays of himſelf, that 
Ruſticus being preſent at a Declamation of his 
at Rowe, he there receiv'd a Packer from the 
Emperor, and deferr'd to open ir till all was 
done :. For which, ſays he, all the company 
highly applauded the gravity of this perſon. 
"Tis true , that being upon the diſcourſe of 
that curioſity, and that eager paſſion for news, 
which makes us with ſo much indiſcretion 
and impatience, leave it all to entertain a new 
commer and without any manner of reſpect, 
or civility rear open on a ſuddain, in what 
company ſoever, the Letters are delivered to 
us, he had reaſon to applaud the gravity of 
Ruficus upon this occaſion, and might moreo- 
3 yer 
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Wegl;gence 
the oppoſite 
vice to Cut 


rrſity, 


ver have added to. it the commendation. of , his 
civility and courtelie, that would. not inter- 
rupt the carceat of his. | Declamation, Bur I 
doubt, whether any one can. commend his 
prudence ; for receiving, unexpected Letters , 
and eſpecially from an Emperor, it might 
have fall'n- out, that. the deferring to read 
them might have been of great prejudice. Fhe 
vice oppoſite- ro! curiolity is negligence ,, to 
which I vaturally: inchiac, and wherein, I haye 
ſeen ſome Men ſo exiream', that one! mighe 
have found the Letters had been ſent then 
three or four days before, ſtill ſeaFd up in 
their pockets, 1 never -open any: Letters di- 
reed: ra-another ; nor only thoſe entruſted 
wich me; but eyen-ſuch as fortune has guided 
ro my hard;; and am very angry with my 
ſelf, if my Eyes unawares ſteal any contents 
of Letters of importance he 1s reading, when 
I ſtand near a great Man. Never was Man 
leſs inquiſitive, or leſs prying into: other mens 
affuirs, than I. In our Fathers days, Monſieur 
de Boutteres had like to have loſt Turin, for 
haviag, being engaged in good company at 
ſupper, deferred to read an Advertiſement was 
ſent him of the Treaſon was plotted: againſt 
thar City, where he commanded. And this 
very Plutarsh has £1ven me to underſtand, that: 
Jultus Ceſar bad preſerved himſelf, if goingto 
the Senate the day he was aflaſſinated- by the 
Conſpirators, he had read a Ticket was preſen- 
red to him by the way. He tells allo the 
Story of Archias the Tyrant of Thebes, thar 
the night before the cxccution of the deſign 

_ IE. Peloftaas 
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Pelopidas had plotted to kill him, to reſtore 
his Country to: liberty, he had an account 
ſent him in Writing by another Archizs an 
Athenian of the whole conſpiracy , and that 
this packet having been deliver'd to him while 
he fare at ſapper, he defert'd the opening of 
it, ſaying, which afterward turn'd to a Pro- 
verb in Greece,To morrow is s new day. A wile 
man may, I confeſs, out of reſpe&t to another, 
4s riot ro diſturb the company, as Ruſticas did, 
or not 'to break off another affair of impor- 
rance in hand, defer to read, of hear any 
ew thing that is brought him; but for his 
own intereft, or particular pleaſure, eſpecially 
if he bea publick Minifter, that he will nor 
itterrupt his dinner, or break his ſ[zep, he is 
inexcuſable. And there was ancienly ar Rome, 
the Conſular place , as they called it, which 
was the moſt honourable at the Table, for 


being a place of moſt liberty, and of more 


conyenient acceſs to thoſe who came in to 
talk with the perſon ſeated there. By which 
it appears, that for being at meat, they did 
riot totally abandon the concern of other af- 
fairs and accidents. But when all is ſaid, it is 
very hard in human ations, to give fo exact 
a Rule upon the beſt grounds, that fortune will 
not have a hand in them, and maintain her 
own right. 


CHAP. 


es, 
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Of Conſcience. 


THE Steur de Ia Prouſe my Brother and 

I, Travelling one day together during the 
time-of our Civil Wars, met a Gentleman of 
good faſhion, he was of the contrary patty, 
tho ] did not know ſo much , for he pre- 
rended otherwiſe : and the miſchief ont is, 
that in this ſort of War , the Cards are fo 
ſhufM'd, an Enemy not being diftinguiſhr from 
a Friend, hy any apparent mark either of lan- 
guage or habir, nouriſh under the ſame Laws 
air and manners, thar it is very hard to avoid 
diſorder and confuſion. This made me afraid 
my felt of meeting any of our Troops in a place 
where I was not known, that I might not be. 
in ſear totell my name, and peradventure of 
ſomthing worſe. As it had befall'n ae be- 
fore, where, by ſuch a miſtake, I loſt both 
men and horſes, and amongſt athers an Ira- 
lian Gentieman my Page, that I bred with 
rhe greateſt care and affection, miſerably lain, 
in whom a promiſing Youth and of great Ex- 
pectation was unfortunately exringuiſhe. But 
the Gentieman my Brother, and I met, had ſo 
ftrange a fear upon him, at the meeting with 
ay horſe, or paſſing by any of the Towns 
thar held for the King that I at laſt diſco- 
vered them to be alarms of Conſcience, and 
the po2r man ſeemed to be in ſuch a condi- 
$jop, as it through his Viſor, and the Croſles 


upon 


upcn his Caſſock., one might have penarated 
into his boſom , and read the moſt fecrer in- 
tentions of his heart, So wonderful - is the 


accuſe and fight againſt our ſelyes ; and for 
want of other witneſſes, to give evidence againſt 
Our ſclyes. | 


Occultum quatiens animo tortore flagellum. 


Conſcience the torturer of the Soul, unſeen 
Does fiercely brandiſh a ſharp ſcourge within. 


) This Story is in every childs mouth, | Brſſus 
the Pzoman, being reproch?d with il] nature 
for pulling down a neſt of young Sparrows, 
and killing them, replied, that he had reaſon 
| ſo to do, ſeing that thoſe little birds never cealt 
falſly ro accuſe him of the-munrther of his Fa- 
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wer of Conſcience, that makes us betray, 


Tuven. 
Sat. 13. 


ther. This Parricide had till then been con- Strange 


ceaPd and unknown, but the reyenging furic 


COU 
Aa Port 


of Conſc.er.ce cauſed it to be diſcoverd by him- 


ſelf, who was juſtly to ſuffer for it. FHefiod 
corres the ſaying of Plato, That pumſbment 


cloſely: follows ſin, it being, as he ſays, born at 


ſame time with ir. Whoever expedts 
uniſhment, already ſuffers it, and whoever 
as deſerved it, expeCts it. Wickedneſs con- 
trives Torments againſt it ſelf. Malum conf. 
lum conſultors peſſuruns. Ill deligns are worſt 


fends another , but moſt of all itſelf; for ir 
there loſes the ſting apd the uſe of it foreyer. 


Vitaſque 4n vulnere ponunt. 


And 


ro the contriver. As the waſp ſtings and of- Frm. 


ag. 


Virg. Geo. 


lib. 4 


w» 
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And do their own lives ftake , 
In the ſmall wound they make- 


Cantharides have ſomewhere about them, 
by a contraricty of narure, a counterpoiſon 
againſt their poiſon. In like manner at the ſame 
time that men take delight in vice, there ſprings 
in the Conſcience a diſpleaſure, that afflits'us 

ſkepirg and waking with feyeral trormenting 
— Imaginations. < 7 
Car libs. - wippe ubi fe mults per ſammia [epe loguentes 

Ant morbo delirantes procraſſe ferantar, 

Et celerata auu twmedium peccata _ e. 

The Guilty hardly their own counſel keep, 

- They cither will by talking in their fleep ; 

Or in a Feaver raving will reveal 

What they long had,& ſtill meant toconceal 


Appollodaras dreamt, that .he ſaw himſelf 

flead by the Seythram, and after boyl'd in a 

- Cauldron, and that his heart mutter'd theſe 
words, I am the caute of all theſe miſchiefs that 
have befal*n thee. Epriecarus ſaid; that no hiding 
hole could conceal the Wicked,ſince they could 
never aſſure themſelyes of being mid whillt theit 
conſcience diſcover'd them to themſelycs. 

Prima eſt hes #!tio , quod ſe 

Fuaice nemo nocens abſolwitar. 

.. 'Tis the firſt puniſhment of fin, 

That no Man does abſolve himfelf within. 


As Conſcience fills us with fear when ill, ſo 

a good one gives us greater confidence and affu- 

, Iauce; and I can truly ſay, that I have gone 
through ſeveral hazards with a more ſteady 
pace, in conſideration of the ſecret knowledge 


A 
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F had of my own will, 
my -1nrentions: . £Þ 
cia. mens ut cuig; [ua efts ita concipit intra 
014 fro fatto [pemque metumgue [u0: 

As a Mans Conſcience is, ſo hope within, 

Or fear prevails, ſuiting'to bis deſign. - * 

Of this arc' a Thouſand Examples z/ bur it 
will be enough .to inſtance three, of one and 
the ſame perſon, Scipio, beingone day” accu- 
{ed before: rhe people of Rope of fore crimes 
of a very high nature, inſtead of excafing him- 
ſelf, or inſinuating into the favour of his Judg- 
es, It mill become you very well ({aid he) to fit #4 
Fudgment upou 4 head, (by whom you" have the 
power to judge all. the World. Arid another time 
all the Aniwer he gave to feyeral Impeach- 
ments ag Sor him by'a Fribune of che 
People, inſtead of making his defence; ler us 
go Citizens, (aid he, let us go render thanks to 
the Gods for the Vifttory they: gave over the 
Carthagimans as this day, and advancing him- 
ſelf before rowards the Temple, he had pre- 
{ently all the Afdembl 
himſelf following at his heels. And Petclites 
haying been ſet on by Cato to'demand an ac- 
count of the money had paſt through his hands 
inthe Province: of Anrwch, Scipzo being come 
into the Senate to that purpoſe, produced a 
Book from under his Robe, wherein he told 
them was an exact account of his Receipts and 
Disburſments; but being required to deliver it 
to the Pronotary to be examined and enrolled, 
he refuſed, ſaying, he would nor do _— 
| 0 


and. che innoceney of 


Con 
Pe 


Ovid. Faſt, 


lib. 13. 


The con 
aent __ 


cency of 
SCiPiQ. 


arid. his very Accuſfer 
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ſo great a diſgrace; and in the preſence: of the 
whole Senat tore the Book with his own hands 

| topieces. Idqnor believe that the,moſt ſear'd 
Conſcience could have counterfeired ſo great 
an aſſurance. He had naturally too high a 
Spirit , and was accuſtomed to too high a for- 
tone, ſays Titus Livis, tro know how to be 
criminal, and to diſpoſe himſelf ro the mean- 
nels of defending his Innocency. ' "This putting 
men to the Rack is a dangetous invention, and 
ſeems 19 be rather a tryal of patience than truth. 
Both he who has the fortitude to: endure it, con- 
ceals the rruch, and he who has not: for why 
ſhould pain ſooner make me to. confeſs what 
really is, than force me toſay what is not? And 
on the contrary, it he who is.not guilty. of- that 
whereof he is accuſed, has the courage to un- 
dergo, thoſe tormerits, why ſhould not he who 
is guilty haye the ſame, ſo fair a reward as 
Lite being in his proſpe& : I think the ground 
of this invention proceeds from the confidera- 
tion of the force of Conſcience. [For to the 
guilty it ſeems to affit the Rack to make him 
confeſs his fault, and to ſhake his reſolution, 
and on the other fide, that it fortifies the in- 
nocent againſt the rorture. But when all is 
done, ?*cis in plain truth a tryal full of incertain- 
ty and danger. What would not a man ſay, 
what would not a man do to avoid (o jntolera- 
ble corments? 


_—_ E tame enmocentes cogtt Pers dolar. 
Pain the moſt innocent will make ta lye. 


Whence it comes to pals, that he _ 
FNC 
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the Judge has rackr, that he may not dye in- 
nocent, he” makes him. die both innocent and 
rackt. A thouſand and a thouſand have char- 
ged their own hcads by falſe confeſhons. A- \ 
mongſt which I place Phzlotas, conſidering the 
Circumſtances of the Tryal Alexander put him 
upon, and the- progreſs of his torture, But 
ſo it 1s, ( ſays one) that it is the leaſt evil hu- 
' man weakneſs could inyent; very inhumanl 
notwithſtanding , ' and to very little purpoſe 
in my opinion. Many Nations leſs Barba- 
rous in this,” than the Greeks and Romans who 
call them fo, repute ir horrible and cruel, to 
torment and pull a man to pieces for a fault 
of which they are yet in doubt. How can he 
help your ignorance? Are not you unjuſt, that, 
not to kill him without cauſe, do worſe than 
kill him? 'And that this is ſo, do but obſerye 
how - many ways he had rather die without 
Reaſon, than undergo this Examination, more 
painful than Execution it ſelf; and that oft- 
times, by its Extremity , prevents Execution, 
and- diſpatches him. I know not where I had 
this Story but it exaCtly'' matches the Cons 
ſcience of our Juſtice in this particular. A 
Courtry-woman to a General of very ſevere 
Diſcipline, ' accuſed one of his Souldiers that 
he had taken from-her Children the lictle milk 
ſhe had left to nouriſh them withal , the Army 
having conſum'd all the reſt ; but of this, Proof 
there was none. The General , after having 
cautioned the woman to take good heed to 
what ſhe ſaid, for that ſhe would make her- 
ſelf guilry of a falſe Accuſarion, if ſhe _ a 
ic; 


OY 
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he ; and ſhe pzrliſting, he preſently canſed the 
Souldiers belly tobe xipt.up,- to dear the truth 
of the fat, and the' Woman was: found .to be 
in the.right, An infiry&ive:Sentegce. || 


__—— 
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CHAP. VT. 
| Uk makes Perfetneſs | 
1s not to. e\expet}ed g that Argument 


and Inſtruction, tho: we nevec fo volunta- 
rily ſurrender our belief to. what is read to us, 
ſhould be of force to lead.us on fo tar as te A+ 
Ction ,.. if we do. not.over- and-aboye. exerciſe 
and, form the Soul by Experience io the courle 
far which we deſign it: -it will atherwiſe doubt- 
leſs find it: ſelf at a loſs; when it comes to, the 
pinch of che bulinets. © This is the reaſon, why 
thoſe amongſt the Philoſophers, who: were 
ambitous to attain to. a greater Cxcellence, 
were not contented..to expect the {ceyeritics of - 
Fartunc 11 cheir retirement, and repole of their 
own habitations, leſt ſhe ſhould have ſuspriz'd 
them raw ,and uncxpert .in, the Combat z;;/bur 
{aBicd our to meet ber-, , and purpoſely chrew 
themſelves intothe proot- of difficulties. Some 
of which abandoned Riches to exerciſe them- 
{elves in a. voluntary - poverty,:,. others. have 
ſought out labour, and an auſterity of life, to 


inure them to bardſhips and inconveniencies; 


+ Others have depriv'd themſelves of their: deareſt 
- members, as of their fight and inſtruments of 


Gee 
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zeacration, leſt their too delightful and cfte- 
minate ſervice ſhould ſoften and debauch the 
fabilicy of their Souls. But in dying which is 
the greateſt work we have to do, Practice is our 
of doors, and can giye usno afliſtance at all. A 
man may by —_ fortifie himſclf againſt 
pains, ſhame, neceſſity, and ſuch like accidents z 
but, as to death, we can experiment it but once, 
and are all Apprentices when we come to it. 
There haye antiently been men ſo cxcellenc 
managers of their time , that they have tried, 
even in death ir (elf, to reliſh and taſt ir, and 
who haye bent their utmoſt faculties of mind 
to diſcover what this paſſage is: but. they. are 
none of them come back to tell us the news. 


Nemo expergitus extat , 
Frigida quem ſemel eft witat pawſa ſequuta- 
No one was ever. known to wake, 
Who once in deaths cold arms a nap did take 


Canius Jultus, a noble Roman, of ſingular 
conſtancy and vertue, having ben condemn'd to 
die by that beaſt Calzgula, beſides many admi- 
rable ceſtimonies, that he gave of his reſolution, 
as he. wayjuſt going to receive the ſtroke of the 
Executioner, was asked by :a Philoſopher a 
friend of his z well Cantue, ſaid he, whereabour 
1s your Soul now? what is ſhe doing what are 
you thinking of : 1 was thinking, reply'd the o- 
ther, to keep my {elf ready and the Conkle of 
my-mind fertl'd and fixt, to try if in this ſhort 
and quick inſtant of Death, I could perceiye the 
motion of the Soul when ſhe parts from the bo- 
dy , and whether ſhe has any reſentment ” 

the 
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che ſeparation. that I may after come ag 
if I can, to acquaint my friends with it, This 
man Philoſophizes not unto death only, bur in 
death it ſelf, What a ſtrange aflurance was 
this, and what bravery of courage, ro deſire 
his death ſhould be a Leflon'&f him, and to 
have leiſure to think of other things in ſo great 
an affair ? 


= Fus hoc animi morientts habebat. 
This mighty pow*r of mind he dying had. 

And yer I fancy, thete is a certain way of 
making ic familiar ro us, and in ſome ſort of 
making tryal, what it is Woe may gain expe- 
rience, it .not entire and perfect, yer ſuch at 
leaſt, as ſhall not be cotally uſcleſs ro us; and 
that may- render us more affur'd. If we can+ 
not overtake it, we may approach it and view 
it, and if we do not advance ſo far as to the 
Fort, we may at leaft diſcover it, and make 
our ſelves perfet in the Avenues. Ir is not 
without reaſon that we- are taught to confider 
{leep, as a reſemblance of death. With how 
reat facility do. we 'paſs from waking to 
{keping, and with how /Jittle concern do 
we loſe the knowledge of light, and of our- 
ſelves ! Peradventure the faculty of ſleeping 
would ſeem uſeleſs and contrary to nature , 
being 1t deprives us of all ation and ſenſe, 
were it not that by it Nature inſtrutts us, that 
ſhe has equally made usto die, as to live, and 
from lite preſents us the. Eternal Eſtate, ſhe re» 
ſerves for us after ir, to accuſtom us to ir, and 
to take from us the fear of it. Burt ſuch,as have 


by 
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bwſome violent accident fallen inro a ſwoon, 
and in it have loſt all ſenſe, cheſe, methinks, 
haye been very near ſeeing the true and natu- 
ral face of death; for as ro the moment of the 
paſſage, it is not to befear'd that it brings with 
Itany pain, or diſpleaſure, for as much as we 
can have no fceling without leiſure ; our ſuffe- 
rings require time, which in death is ſo ſhort 
and precipitous, that ir muſt neceſſarily be 
inſenſible. They ate the approaches that we 
are to fear,and thoſe may fall within the limits 
of experience» Many things ſeem greater by 
imagination, than they are in effe&t. I] have 
paſt a good- part of my age in a perfe&t and 
entire health ; I ſay, not only entire, but more- 
over ſprirely and wanton. This eſtate, ſo full 
of verdure, jollity and vigour, made the con- 
ſideration of ſickneſs ſo formidable to me; that 
when I came to experiment it, I found the At- 
tacques fainr, and eafie in compariſon of what 
I had apprehended. Of this I bave daily ex- 
perience; If I am under the ſhelter of a warm 
room, in a ſtormy and tempeſtuous night, 1 
wonder how People can live abroad; and am 
afflicted for thoſe who are out in the field : If 
I am there my ſelf, I do not wiſh to bs any 
where elle. This one thing of being always 
ſhut wp- in a chamber I fancied inſupportable : 
but I was preſently inur'd ro be ſo impriſon'd a 
week, nay a month copether. And have found 
that inthe time of my health, I did mueh more 
lament the fick, than I think my ſelf to be 
lamented when I am 1o, and that the force of 
my imagination enhances near one half of the 
eſſence 
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eſſence and reality of the thing. I hope that 
when I come to die I ſhall find the fame, and 
that I ſhall not find it worth the pains I take, 
ſo much preparation and ſo much afliſtance as | 
I call in, ro undergo the-ſtroak. But we can- * 
not give our ſelves too much adyantage at all 3 
adventures. | 
In the time of our third, or ſecond troubles 
(1 donot well remember which) going one day 
abroad to take the Air, about a league from 
my own houſe, which is ſeated in the very 
Center of all the buſtle and miſchief of the late 
Civil Wars of Fraxce, thinking my elf in all 
ſecurity, and ſo near ro my retreat that I ſtood | 
in necd of no betrer Fquipage, I had taken a | 
horſe thar went very eaſie upon his pace, but 
was not very ſtrong. Being upon my return | 
home, a ſuddain occaſion falling out ro make 
uſe of this horſe;in a kind of ſervice that he was 
not acquainted with ; one of my train, a luſty 
propcr Fellow, mounted upon a ſtrong Gerwasx 
horſe, that had a very ill mouth, but was other- 
wile vigorous and unfoild ; to play the Bravo 
and appear a better man than his Fellows,comes 
thundring full ſpeed in the very track where I 
was, ruſhing like a Coloſſus upon the little man, 
and the little horſe, with {uch a 'carreer of 
ſtrength and weight, that he turn'd us. both 
cver and over, topſic turvyy with our heels 
in the Air So that there lay the horſe oyer- 
thrown and ſtun'd with the fall, and I ten or 
twelves paces from him ſtretcht out ar length , 
with my face all batter'd and broken,my (word, 


which I had in my hand, above ten paces 
beyond 


- 
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beyond that, and my belt broke all ro pieces, 
without motion or ſenſe ary more than a ſtock. 
Twas the only (woon I was ever in till this 
S hour in my life. Thoſe who were with me, 
MJ after having uſed all the means they could to 
bring me to my (elf, concluding me dead, took 
me up in their arms, and carried me with very 
much difficulty home to my houſe; which was 
about halfa French League from thence. Having 
been by the way and two long hours after, gi- 
ven over for a dead man, began to moye and 
to fetch my breath ; for ſo great abundance of 
blood was fall'n into my ſtomack, that Nature 
had need to rouſe her forces to diſcharge it. 
They then raiſed me upon my feet, where 1 
threw off a great quantity of pure Florid blood, 
as I had alſo done ſeveral times by the way, 
which gave me ſo much caſe, that I began ro 
recover a little life, but ſo leiſurely and by fo 
{mall advances, thar my firſt ſentiments were 
much nearer the approackes of death than lite. 
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Perche dubbioſa anchor del {no ricorna 
Non gaflecura attonica la mente. 


Becauſe the Soul her manſinn half had quit, 
And was zot ſure ſhe was return'd tot. 


Pj 2 © tt 


The remembrance of this accidenr, which is 
yery well imprinted in my memory, ſo naw- 
rally repreſenting tro me the Image and Idea cf 
death,has in ſome forc reconcil'd me to that un- 
toward accident. When I firſt began to open 
my eyes after my crance, it was with ſo per- 
plex*r, fo' weak and dead a fight, that I could 

F 2 yer 
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he 


y2t diſtinguiſh nothing and could only diſcern 
the light, 


—--- Comequelch'or apre, or chiude 
Gli occhi, mezzo tra'l ſonno e Teſſer defto. | 
As people tn the morning when they riſe, | | 
' Iwaxt fleep, and wake, open and ſhut their eyes | 


As to the funtions of the Soul, they advan- 
ced with the ſame pace and+meaſure with thoſe 
of the Body. I ſaw my ſelf all bloody,my dou: 
bler being ſtain'd and ſpotted all oyer with the 
blood I had vomited ; and the firſt thought that 
came into my mind, was, that I had a Har- 
quebuze ſhot in my Head: and indeed at the 
ſame time, there were a great many fir'd round 
about us. Methoughr, my lite but juſt hung 
upon my lips; and I ſhut my eyes, to help, 
methoughtr, to'thruſt ir out; and took a plea- 
{ure in languiſhing and letting-my ſelf go. Ir 
was an imagination that cnly ſuperficially 
Ated upon my Soul, as tender and weak as 
all the reſt, bur really, nor only exempt trom 
pain, but mixt with that ſweerac and pleaſure 


that People are ſenſible of, when they indulge 
- themſelves to drop into a {lumber. I believe 


itisthe very ſame condition thoſe People are 
in, whom we ſce to ſwoon with weakneſs, in 
the agony of death, and am of opinion thar 
welament them without cauſe, ſuppoſing them 
apirared with grievous dolours, or thar their 
Souls ſuffer under painful thoughts. Ir has 
ever been my belief, contrary to the opinion | 
of many and particu'arly of StephenBoetsus, that 
thuſe whom we ſee ſo ſubducd and ftupified s | 

NC |} 
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m' rhe approaches of their end, or depreſt with ile 

length of the diſcaſe, or by accident of an Apo- 

plexy, or falling Sickneſs. 
J. ( V1 morbi [epe coaftus 
| Ante 0culos altquis noſtros ut fulminis itn Lucret. libs 
yes BN Conctaitdy [pumacagitgtngemit,Qy fremt artus * 

Deſipit, extentgt neruss, torquetur, anhelat, 
e? Tnconſt anter & 1n jattanao memira fattgat.) 
oy By the diſeaſe compell'd ſo we (ee ſome, 
he As wy were thunder-firuk, fall, groan and 
oam. 

yay Tremble, ſtretch, wrich, breath ſhort, umil 
he at length. | 
1d In various ſtruglings they tire out their 
1g ſtreogth. ) 
Dd, Or hurt in the head, whom we hear to mut- 
2- WW tcr and by firs to utter grievous groans, though 
It Wuc gather from thence ſome ſign by whic! it 
ly Wicems as it they had ſome remainisof ſenſe and 
as Wknowledge, 1 have always belicy'd, I lay, both 
m Wche Body and the Soul benumm'd, and aſl:ep. 
re Vroit & eſt vite neſcins iþje ſue, Ouid, Tu 
ge He lives, but does not know, lib, 1, Eleg: 
5 Thar he does fo, | 3. 
ol And could not b:lieye that in ſo great a ſtu- 


ar Wpctaftion of the members and ſogreat a detection 
n Wot the ſenſes, the Soul could maintain any foice 
ir Wwichlo, co rake cognizance of her (ſelf or look 
1s Winco her own condicion, and thar therefore they 
n Whad no tormenting reflexions, ro make them 
con{ider and be (cnſtble of the miſery of theie 
conditian, and _ y were not much to 
3 


be 
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be lamented. I can for my part think of no 
Eſtate ſo inſupportable and dreadful, as to have 
the Soul ſpricely aad afflicted without means 
to declare it ſelf : as one ſhould ſay of ſuch who 
are (ſcat ro Execution, with their tongues firſt 
cut out ; were it not that in this kind of dying, 
the moſt ſilent ſeems to me the moſt graceful], 
if accompanied with a grave and conſtant coun- 
tenance; or of thoſe miſcrable Priſoners, who 
fall inco the hands of the baſe bloody Souldiers 
of this Age,by whom they are tormented with 
all ſorts of inhuman Uſage, ro compel them to 
ſome exceſhive and impothible ranſom , kept in 
the mean time in ſuch condition and place , 
where they have no means of expreſſing , or 
ſignifying their mind and miſery, to ſuch as 
they may expett ſhould relieve chem. The 
Poets have feign?d ſome Gods, who favour the 
_—_— of ſuch as ſuffer under a languiſhing 
cath. 


— Hunc go Dite | 
Sacrum juſſa fero, teque iſto corpore ſolo. 


I by command offer ro Pluto this, 
And from that body do the Soul diſmils. 


Both the interrupted words,and the ſhort and 
irregular anſwers one gets from them ſometimes 
by bawling and keeping a clutter about them ; 
or the motions which ſeem to yield ſome con- 
{cnt to what we would have them do, are no 
reflimony nevertheleſs that they live an entire 
Life at leaſt. So it happens that in the yawning 
of flcep, before it has tully poſleſt us toperceive, 
as in a dream, what is done about us, and to you 

ow 
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low the Jaſt things are ſaid with a perplex*d and 
uncertain hearing, which ſeem bur to touch 
upon the borders of the Soul ; and make anſwers 
to the laſt words have been ipoken to us, which 
have more in them of fortune than ſenſe. Now 
ſcing I have effeQtually tried it,]l make no doubr 
wa, have hitherto made a right judgment. For 
firſt, being in a ſwoon, I labour'd wich both 
hands to rip open the buttons of my Doubler, 
(for I was without arms) and yer I telr nothing 
in my imagination that hurt me; for we have 
many motions in us, that do not proceed from 


our direction. 


Semianimeſque micant aigitt, ferrumgue re- 
traftant. | 
And half-dead fingers grope about and feel, 

To graſp again the late abandon'd ſteel. 


| So falling People extend their arms before. 


them by a natural impulſe, which prompts them 
to offices and motions, without any Commithon 
from us. 


Falceferos memorant currus abſcindere membra, 

Vt tremere tn terra videatur ab artubus, 1d quod 

Deciadit abſciſſung, cum mens tamen atque hon« 

ms is | 

Motilitate mals non guid ſentire dolorem. 

—_ {yrh-bearing Chariots lopr, they 
tell. 

Would. move and tremble on the ground 
they fell, 

When he: himſelf, from whom the Limb 
was ta*ne, 

Could by the ſwifineſs feel no kind of pain. 

F 4 My 


Lucret» 
lib, 3. 
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My ſtomack was ſo oppreſt with the coagu- 
lated blood , that my hands moved to thar 
part of their own voluntary motion, as they fre- 
quently do to the part that irches, without 
being direCted by our Will. There are ſeve- 
ral þ Aroma and eyen Men, in whom one may 
pcrceive the Muſcles to ſtir and tremble after 
they are dead. Eyery one Experimentally knows 


that there are ſome members, which grow ſtiff # 


and flag without his leave. Now theſe paſſi- 
ons which only touch the outward Bark of us, 
3s a man may ſay, cannot be ſaid to be ours : to 
make them {o, there muſt be a concurrence of 
the whole man and the pains, which are felt by 
the hand or the foot while we are {lceping, are 
none of ours. As I'drew ncar my own hapſe, 


where the Alarm of my fall was already gor 


before me, and that my family were come out 
ro meet me, with the hubbub uſual in ſuch ca- 
ſes; Idid not only make ſome little anſwer to 
ſome queſticns were askt-megbut they moreover 
tcl] me, that I had ſo much ſenſe, as to order 
that a horſe I ſaw trip and faulter in the way, 
which is mountainous & unecaſy,ſhould be given 
ta my Wife. T his conſideration ſhould ſeem. to 
preceed from a Soul, that retained its funCtions, 
but ir was nothing ſo with me. I knew nor 
what I (aid or did, and they were nothing but 
idle thoughts in the Clouds, that were (tir'd 
up by the ſenſes of the eyes ard ears, and pro- 
ceeded nor from me. | knew not for all thar, 
or whence | came, -or whether | went, neither 
was [| capable to weigh and confider,.what was 
ſaid to me : thele were light cflefs, that the 
2 net 1 ſenley 
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ſences produced of themſelves, as of cuſtom, 
what the Soul contributed was in a dream, as 
being lightly rouchr, lickr and bedew'd by the 
ſoft impreffion of the ſenſes. Notwithſtanding, 
my condition was in truth yery caſy and quiet, 
I had no afliftions upon me, either for others 
or my (elt, Ir was an extream drooping and 
weakneſs without any manner of pain. 1 ſaw 
my own houſe but knew it not. When th 
had put me to bed, I found ian inexpreſhible 
ſweetneſs in that repoſe; for I had been damna- 
bly tugg'd and lugg'd by thoſe poor people, who 
had taken the pains to carry me upon their 
Arms a very great and a very ill way, and had 
in ſo doing all quite tir'd out themſelves twice 
or thrice one after another. They ofter'd me ſec- 
yeral remedies, bat I would take none, cer- 
tainly believing that I was mortally wounded in 
che head. And in carneſt, it had been a very 
happy death, for the weakneſs of my under- 
ſtanding, deprived me of the faculty of diſccr- 
ning, and that of my body from the ſenſe of 
fecling, I ſuffer d my felt ro glide away fo 
{weetly and afcer ſo ſoft and eaſy a manner, thar 
I ſcarce find any other Aion leſs troubleſom 
than that was. Burt when I came again to my 
{elfand to reaſſume my fuculries. 
Ovid Tr.ft, 


Ve tandem [enſus comvaluere meat , 1b, 1. BLx, 
As my loſt ſenſes did again return, 
Which was two or three hours after, I felt my 
ſelf on -a fuddain involved in terrible pain, ha- 
ving 'my limbs ſhatter'd and grourd to pieces 
with my fall, and was ſp exceeging ill _ or 
Hes three 
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three nights after, that Ithought once more to 

die again, but a more painful death, having con- ! 
| cluded my ſelf as good as dead before, and to 
this hour am ſenſible of the bruiſes of that ter- 
rible ſhock. Þ will not here omit, that the laſt 
thing I could make them beat into my head, 
was the memory of this accident, and made it 
be over and over again repeated to me whither 
F was going, from whencel came, and at what 
time of the day this miſchance betel me, before 
I could comprehend iz. As to the manner of 
my fall, that wasconceal'd from me in fayour 
ro him, who had been the occaſion, and other 
flim-flams were invented to palliate the truth. 
Bura long time after and the very next day that 
my memory began to return 8 ro' repreſent to 
me the eſtate wherein I was,at the Inſtant thar 
{ perceived this Horſe coming full drive upen 
me (tor I had feerr him come thundring at my 
heels, and gave my {cif for gone : Burt this 
thought had been ſo ſuddain,that fear had no lei- 
:ure to introduce it ſelf) ir ſeemed to me like a 
flaſh of lightning that had picrc?d through my 
Soul, and chat I came from the other World. 
This long. Story, of ſo: light an accident, 
would appear vain enough, were it not for the: 
knowledge I have gained' by it for my own uſe ; 
for I do really find, that to be acquainted with 

death, is no more but nearly to approach it, 
Every one, as Pliny ſays, is a good Dodtrine 
to himſelt, provided he be capable af diſcover-' 
ing himſelf near achand; This is not my Do- 
Etrine, *cis my Study; and is nor the Leſſon of 
another but my own, and yet.it I communt- 
Cate 


{ 
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cate it, it ought not to be ill raken- That 
which is of uſe to me, may alſo peradyenture 
be uſeful to another. As to the ceſt,' ] ſpoil 
-nothing, I make uſe of nothing but my 
own; and if I play the fool,' 'tis at my 
own expence and no body elſe is concerned 
in it: for *ts a folly, that will die with 
me and that no one isto inherit. We hear bur 
of two or three of the Ancients, who have 
beaten this Road, and yer I cannot ſay, if it 
be after this manner, knowing no more of them 
bur their names. Not one ſince has followed 
the track : *ris a. tickle Subjet and more nice 
than ir ſeems , to follow a pace ſo extravagant 
and uncertain as that of the Soul: to penetrate 
the dark Profundities of their intricate internal 
windings ; to chooſe and lay hold of ſo many 
little graces and nimble motions, and a new and 
extraordinary undertaking, and that withdraws 
us from the common and moſt recommended 
emploiments of the world. *Tis now many 
years {ince, that my theughts have had no o- 
ther aim and level, than my ſelf, and that I 
haye only pricd into and ſtudied my (elf: Or 
it I ftudy any other thing, 'tis' to lay ic up for, 
and to, apply it to my telf. And yet I donor 
think it a fault, if, as others do, by other 
much leſs profitable Sciences, I communicate 
what [ have learnt in this affair : tho-I am nor 
very well pleaſed with what Thave writ upon 
this Subject. There is no Deſcription ſo diffi- 
cult, nor doubtleſs of ſo great utility, as that of 
a Man's. ſelf. And withal a man- muſt curl, 
{er our and adjuſt himſelf to appear in Forge 

Now 


Now I am perpetually tickling my ſelf; | 
for I am eternally upon -my own diſcription. ! 
Cuſtom has made all ſpeaking of a Man's ſelf } 


vicious and does politiyely interdi&t ir, in ha- 
tred to the vanity , that ſeems inſeperably joy- 
ned with the teſtimony men pive of themſelves. 
I do not know that neceſſarily follows; bur 
allowing it to be true, and that ic muſt of ne- 
ceffiry b2 preſumption to entertain the peo- 
ple with Diſcourles of ones ſelf: I ought -nor, 
purſuing my general Deſign to forbear an 
Action thar 9 nar this Infirmity of mine : 
nor conceal the Fault which I not only praQtiſe, 
but profeſs. Notwithſtanding, to ſpeak my 
thought freely, I do think that the cuſtom 
of condemning Wine, becauſe ſome people 
will be drunk, is it ſelf to be condemned. A 
man cannot abuſe any thing but what is good 
in it ſelf : and I belieye thar this Rule has only 
regard to the popular Vice: they are Bits with 
which neither the Saints whom we hear ſpeak 
ſo highly of themſelves, nor the Philoſo- 
phers, nor the Divines will be curbedy net- 
ther will I who am as little the one as the 0- 
ther: Ot whatdoes Socrates treat more largely, 
than of himſelt 2 To what does he more direQ, 
and addreſs the Diſcourſes of his Diſciples, than 
to ſpeak of themſelves, not of the Lefſon in 
- the Book, bur of the Eflenceand Motion of 
their Souls2 We confeſs our ſelyes Religioufly 
to God .& our Confeſlor ; and, as they are our 
Neighhours coalt che people. But ſome will an- 
fwer and ſay, that we there ſpeak rothing but 
Accuſation againſt qur ſelyes: Why then = 

| ay 
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fay all, for our very Vertue it ſelf is faulty and 
penitable ; my Trade and Arrt x to ke. He 
that forbids meto ſpeak according to my own 
Senſe, Experience and Praftice, may as well 
enjoyn an ArchiteC& not to ſpeak of Building 
according to his* own knowledge, but accor- 
ding to that of his Neighbour z according to 
the knowledge of another, and not according to 
his own. If it be Vain-glory for a man to publiſh 
his own Vertues, why does not Czcero prefer the 
Eloquence of Hoytenfius, and Fortenſius that 
of Cicere> Peradventure they mean, that 
ſhould give teſtimony of my ſclifby Works and 
Effes, not barely by words : I chiefly paint 
my Thoughts , an Inform Subje&t, and inca- 
pable of Operative Produftion. *Tis all that I 
can do to couch ir in this airy body of the 
Voice. The Wileſt and Deyouteſt Men have 
lived in the greateſt Gare to avoid all diſcovery 
of Works: Effefts would more. ſpeak of For- 
tune, than of me. They manifeſt their own 
Office, and not mine> but uncertainly, and'by 
conjefture, They are but Patterns of ſome one 
particular Vertue I expoſe my ſelf entire: *ts 
a Skeleton where at one view the Veins, Muſ- 
cles and Tendons are apparent every of them 
' 1n 1ts proper place. I do not write my own 
Adts, bur my Selt and my Eſſence: I am of 
opinion, that a man muſt be yery wiſe to ya- 
lue himſe}, and equally conſciencious, to give a 
true Report z be ir berter or worſe, indiflerent- 
ly : fel. 1 my {elf perfe&ly good and 
wiſe, I would ſpeak with open mouth, and 
rattle it out to ſome purpoſe. To ſpeak leſs of a 
man's 
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' ſelf, than is really true, is notalways Preſum- 


man's ſelf, than what one really is, is folly, 
not modeſty : and to take that for currant pay, 
which is under a man's value, is Pufillanimity 
and Cowardize, according to Areftotle. No 
Verrue affiſts it ſelf with Falſhood : Truth is ne- 
ver the Maſter of Error : to ſpeak more of ones 


Ca 
| 


ption, *tis moreover very often Folly: To be 
1mmeaſurably pleaſed with what one is, and to 
fall incoan indiſcreet ſelf-love, is, in my opini- 
on, the Subſtance of this Vice, The moſt Se- 
vereign Remedy to cure it, is, to do quite con- 
trary to what theſe pcoplerdiref&t, who in for- 
bidding them to ſpeak of themſelves, do con- 
ſequent]y at the ſame rime interdi& thinking 
of themſclyestoo. Pride dwells in-che Thovght, 
the Tongue can haye but a. very little ſhare in 
it : They fancy, that to'think of ones ſelf isto 
bedelighted with himſelf; to frequent, and ro 
converſe with a man's ſelf, to be oyer indul- . 
gent. But this: Exceſs ſprings only in thoſe, 

who only take of themſelves a Superficial View, - 
and dedicate their main InſpeRton to their Af- 
fairs; that call Medication, Raving and Idleneſs, 
m_y upon themſelves asa third perſon only, 
ang a ſtranger. If any one be raviſhed with his 
own Knowledge, whilſt he looks only on thoſe 
below him; let him but curn his Eye upward 
toward-paſt Ages, and his Pride will be abated 
when he ſhall there find fo many thouſand 
Wits that trample him under: foot. It he enter 
into a flattering vanity of this perſonal Valour, 
ler him bur recolle&& the Lives of Scipio, Epa- 
#1nonaas,. fo many Armies and ce that 
caye 
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cave him ſo far behind them, and he will be 
rd of his Self-opinion. No particular Qua- 
lity can make any man proud, that will at the 
ſame rime put ſo many other meek and imper- 
fe ones as he has in him in the other Scale, 
and the Nothingneſs of Human Condition to 
ballance the weight : becauſe Socrates had a- 
lone ſwallow?d to purpoſe the Precept of his 
God, To know himſelf, and by that (tudy was 
arrived to the perfe&tion of ſetting himſelf 
at naught; he was only reputed worthy the 
Title of a Sage. Whoſoever ſhall ſo know 
himſelf, let him boldly ſpeak it our. 


CHAP. VII. 


Of Recompences of Honour. 


THey who write the Life of Avugufus Ceſar, 
obſerve his in this Military Diſcipline, 
That he was wonderfully liberal of Gifts to Men 
of Merit; bur that as to the true Recompences 
of Honour, he was as ſparing. So it is, that 
he had himſelf been gratified by his Uncle, 
with all the Milicary Recompences, before he 
had ever been in the Field. It was a prety In- 
yention, and received into moſt Governments 
of the World, to Inſtiture certain vain and in- 
ſignificant Diſtinftions to Honour and recom- 
pence Vertue; ſuch as the Crowns of Lawrel, 
Oak, and Myrrh, the particular Faſhion of 
lome Garment, the priviledge to ride in a Goach 
in 
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in the Ciry, or to have a Torch by Night; ? 
ſome peculiar place afhigned in publick Afſſem- | 
blies ; the Prerogative of certain additional 
Names and Titles; certain Diſtin@ions intheir 
bearing of Coats of Arms, and the like: The 
uſe of which, according to the ſeveral Hu- 
mours of Nations, has been variouſly receiv'd, 
and do yet continue. Wein France, as allo ſe- 
veral ct our Neighbours, have the Ordets of 
Knighthood, that are inſtitured only for this end. 
And *cis in earneſt a very good and profitable 
Cuſtom to find out an Acknowledgment for the 
Worth of rare and excellent Men ; and to fa- 
tisfie their Ambition with rewards, that are not 
at all chargable either to Prince or People - 
And that which has beca always found both by 
ancient Experience; arid that we our ſelves may 
alſo have obſeryed in our own times; that men 
of Qualiry have eyer been more jealous of ſuch 
Recompences, than of thoſe wherein there was 
Gain and Profit, is not wichout very good 
ground and reaſon. If with Reward, which 
ought to be ſimply a Recompence of Honour, 
they ſhould mix other Emoluments, and add 
Riches: this mixture inſtead of procuring an 
encreaſe of Eſtimation, would vilifie and abate 
it. The Ocder of Sr. Michael, which has been 


. o long in repute amongſt us, had no other, nor 


greater Commodity , "than that ir had no com- 
munication with any other ; which produced 
this Effet, that formerly there was no Office, 
nor Title whatever, to which the Gentry pre- 
rended with ſo great D:fire and AfﬀeCtion, as 
they did to that ; nor Quality that catried with 
it 
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it more Reſpe&t and Grandure : Vertue more 
willingly embracing, and with greater Ambi- 
tion, aſpiring to a Recompence truly her own, 
and rather Honourable than Beneficial : For 
intruth, the other Rewards have not fo great a 
Dignity of Ulfage, by reaſon they are laid out 
upon all ſorts of Occaſions. With Mony a 
man pays the Wages of a Servant, the Dili- 
gence of a Courrier, Dancing, Vaulting, Spzak- 
ing, and the vileſt Offices we receive ; nay, 
and reward Vice with it too; as Flattery; Trea- 
chery.and Pimping: And therefore *ris no won- 
der it Vertue does leſs deſire, and leſs willingly 
receive this common ſort of payment; than 
that which is proper and peculiar to her , 
throughout Generous and Noble. Auguſtus had 
reaſon to be a better Husband, and more ſpa*+ 
ring of this, than the other z by how much 
Honour is a Priviledge that extracts its* prin. 
cipal Eſtcem from Rarity, and Vertue it (elf, 


Cut malas eſt nemo, quis bonns eſſe poteſt ? 


To whom none ſcemeth ill, who good can 
ſeem ? 


We do not intend it for a eaſſin the when 


we ſay, that ſuch a one isc in the Educa- 
tion of his Children : by rca(orFit is a common 


AR, how juſt and well done ſoeyer ; no more 


than we commend a great Tree, where the 
whole Forreſt is the ſame. I do not think that 
any Citizen of Sparta valued himſelf much upon 
his Valour, it being the univerlal Vertn2 of 
the whole Nation, and as little glorified him- 
ſclf upon his Gn - and contempt of _—_ 

re 
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There is no recompence due to Vertue, how 
ofcar ſocyer, that is once paſt into a Cuſtom z | 
and I know not withal, whettier we can ever | 
call it Great, being Common. Seeing that theſe 
Remunerations of Honour have no cther Va- 
tue and Eflimation, but only: this, That few 
people enjoy themzis bur to be liberal of thtm, 
ro bring them down to nothing. And though 
there ſhould be now more men found than in 
former times worthy of out Order, the eſtima- 
tion of it nevertheleſs ſhould not be abated, nor 
the honour made cheap. And it may cafily fall 
out, that more'may merit it ; for there is no 
Vertue that ſo cafily dilates it (elf, as that of 
Military Valour : There is another true, per- 
fe&t and Philoſophical, of which I do not ſpeak 
(and only make uſe of the word in the com- 
mon acccÞptation) much greater than this, and 
more full, which is a force and aflarance of 
Souls, cqually diſpoſing all ſorts of adverſe Ac- 
cidents, «qual, unitorm and conſtant ; of which 
ours is no more , than one litcle Ray. U- 
ſznce, Precepr, Example and Ciiftom, can do 
all inall tothe eſtabliſhment of that whereof 1 
am ſpeaking, aud wich great facility render it 
vulgar, as by WWexperience of our Civil War 
is maniteſt en&ph ; and whoever could at this 
inſtant uniteus Catholick and Hugonot into one 
Body, and ſet us upon fome brave Fnterprize, 
we ſhould again make our ancient Military Re- 
pucation to flouriſh. It is moſt certain, > th in 
riumes paſt, the Recompence of this Order , 
' had not only a regard to Valour, but had a 
tarther Proſpeft, Ir neyer was the Reward of 
2 
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a Valiant Souldicr, but of a Great Captain. | 


The Science of obeying was not reputed worthy 
of ſo honourable a Guerdon, there was therein 
a more univerſal Milicary Expertneſs requir'd, 
and that cornprehended the moſt and the great- 
eſt Qualities of a Military Man ;' Neque enim 
redem Militares @ Imperatorie arte ſant. For 
the Military Knowledge requir'd in a common 
Souldier, and a General, are not the ſame; as 
alſo befidesa condition ſutable ro ſuch a Dig- 
nicy. BucI ſay, that though more men were 
worthy than formerly'; yet ought ic not to be 
more liberally diſtributed , and that ir were 
berter to fall ſhort in not giving it to all to whom 
it ſhould be acknowledged due, than for ever to 
loſe,as we have latcly done, the Fruitof fo pro- 


 fitable an Invention. No man of Spiric will 


deignto advantage himſclt with what is in com- 
mon with many : And ſuch of the pteſent rime, 
as have leaſt mcriced this Recompence, make 
the greater ſhew of dildaining it, being -there- 
by ro be rankt with thoſe, to whom ſo 
much wrong has been done, by the unworthy 
conferring and debaling the Charatter, which 


CY 
* 


was their particular right. Now to expect that ,,;, ,, 


in obliterating and aboliſhing ghis ſuddenly, to 


create and bring into credit alike new Inſtitu- 9 


tion, is. not a_proper Attempt for {o licentious 
and {o fiek a Time asthis,wherein we now are ; 
and it will fall out, that the laſt will from its 
birth incur the ſame inconveniences, that have 
ruin'd the other. -.'I he Rules for the diſpenſing 
of this New Order, had need to be extreamly 
clipt, and. bound under great Reſtriftions to 
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give it Authority ;' and this' tumultuous Seaſon 5} 
1s incapable of ſuch a Curb : Beſides, thar be- | 
fore this can be brought into Repute , *cis ne. | 
ceflary that the Memory of the firſt, and the 
Contempr into which it is fall'n, be totally bu- 
ried in Oblivion, 

This place might naturally enough admit of 
ſome Diſcourſe upon the conſideration of Va- 
Jour, and the difference of this Vertue from 
others : But Plautarch having ſo often handled 
this Subject, ſhould give my ſelt an unneceſſa- 
ry Trouble to repeat what he has ſaid ; but 
this is worth confidering; That our Nation 
place Valour in the Highelt Degree of Vertue , 
as the very Word does evidence, being deriv'd 
from Yalu?, and that according to our Ulance | 
when we decipher a Worthy man, or a man | 
of Value; only in our Court ſtyle, to ſay a va» | 
liant man, after the: Roman way : For the ge- ® 
neral Appellation of Vertue with them, takes Þ 
Etymology from Force: The proper, ſole, and } 
efſencial method of the Frexch Nobleneſs, is the 
Rr of Arms: And *is likely thar the firſt 

ettue which diſcovered its ſelf amongſt men, 
and that has given ſome advantage over others, 
was this; by which the frongeſt and moſt Va- 

-liant have Lorded it over the weaker, and En- 
taild upon themſelves a particular Authority 
an] Reputation : Or elſe that theſe Nations 
being very Warlike,has given the Preheminence 
to that of the Yerturs which was moſt Fami- 
liar ro them, and that they thought of the 
moſt worthy Chara@er. Juſt as our Paſſion 
and the Feayeriſh Solicitude we have of the 
| 3 Chaſticy 
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haſtity of Woman,makes that to ſay,a good 

/oman,a Woman of worth ; and a Woman 
of Honour and Vertue, ſignifie no more but a 

alt Woman : as if to Oblige her to that one 
Duty, we were indifferent as to all the reſt, 
and gave them the Reins to all other Faults 
whateyer, to. compound. for that one of In- 
continence. | 


.CHAP.-.VIIL 
Of the Aﬀection of Fathers to their Children. 
\. To Madam D ESTISSAC. 


— 


M-4an, if the Strangeneſs and Novelty of 
my Subject which are wont to give Va- 

lue to things, do not ſaye me, 1 ſhall never 
come off with Honour from this fooliſh At- 
tempt : Bur *tis ſo Fantaſtick,and carries a Face 
ſo unlike the common {lance ,, that pzrad- 
venture may make it paſs. Tis a Melancio- 
lick Humour, and conſequently an Humour 
very much'an Enemy to my Natural com- 
plexton, engendred by the Penſiveneſs of the 
Solitude, into which for ſome years paſt I have 
retir'd my ſelf, that firſt put into my head this 
idle Fancy of Writing : , Whercin fiading my 
ſelt totally Unprovided and Empty of other 
Matter, I preſented my ſelf to my Self for Ar- 
gument and Subject. "Tis the only Book in the 
world of itskind,and ofa wild and extravagant 
Deſign ;, there is nothing worth Remark bur 
G } _ 
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the Eroragany in this Aﬀair: for in a Subje&t 
ſo' vain and frivolous, the beſt Workman in the 
| World could not have giyen ita form fit-ro re- 
commend it to any manner of ' Eſteem. 

Now, Madam, being to draw mine own P1- 
Eture co the Life, had omitred the only grace- 
ful Fearure, had I nor therein repreſented the 
Honour [I have ever had for you , 'and your 
Merits ; which I have purpoſely choſen to-ſay 
in the beginning of this Chaprer, by reaſon 
that amongſt many ather Excellent Qualities 

ou are Miſtreſs of,that of the tender Love.you 
have manifeſtet! to your Children, is worthi- 
ly ſeated in one of the higheſt places. Whoever 
ſhall know at what age Mor:ft-ur PEfiifFac your 
Husband leit you a Widow, the great and ho» 
nourable Matches haye firice been offer%d ro 
you, as many as to any Lady of your Condi- 
tion in Frazcez the conſtancy and ſteadinels 
wherein you have livd ſo many years, and 
wherewith . you haye, gone through ſo many 
ſharp Difficulries, the” Charge and Condii& of 
their Affairs whohave proſecuted you in every 
Corner of theRingdom, and who yet are not 
weary of tormenting you ; and the happy Di- 
_ r£&ion you have given in all this , either b 
your ſingle Prudence, or 'good Fortune, will 
eaſily conclude with me, that we have not ſo 
lively an Example as yours of maternal AﬀeQi- 
on in our times. I praiſe God, Madam;that it 
has been ſo well employ*d ; for the great hopes 
that Monſieur d'Eflsſlac the Son gives of himſelf, 
do advance ſufficient afluratce, that when he 
comes to age, you will reap from him all the 
Obedience 
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Obedience and Gratitude of a very good man. 
ut foraſmuch as by reaſon of his render years 
has not been capable of taking notice of thoſe 
Offices of extreameſt kindneſs he has in ſo great 
number receiv*'d from you; Iwiil, it theſe Pa- 
pers ſhall one day happen to fall into his hands, 
when I ſhall neicher have Mouth nor Speech 
left to deliver it to him, thar he ſhall receive a 
true account of thoſe things from me, which 
ſhall be more effefually manifeſted ro him by 
their own Eff ts,by which he will underſtand, 
that there is not a Gentleman in France, wo 
ſtands more indebted ro a Mothers Care; and 
that he eannar for the future give a betcer,nor 
more certain Teſtimony of himſelf, of his own 
Worth and Verrue,than by acknowledging you 
for that excellent Mother you are. _. 

If there be any Law truly Natural , that isto 
ſay, ' ary Ioftin that is ſeen uniyerſally and 
perpetually imprinted in both Beaſts and Men 
(which is not without Controverſie) I can 
then ſay, that in my opinion, next to the Care 
every Animal has of his own Preſervation, and 
to avoid that which may hurt him,che Aﬀeion 
that the Begetter bears to his Oft-ſpring , holds 
the ſecond place in this File. And ſeeing thar 
Nature ſeems to have recommended- it to ns, 
having regardto the Extenſion and Propagation 
of the ſucceſſive Piece of this Machine : *tis no 
wonder if on the contrary, that of Childre: 
towards theif Parents is not ſo great. To which 
we may add this other Ariſtoteliay Confidera- 
tion, that he who confers a Benefit on ai:y 
one, Joyes him better, than he is beloy'd by 
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him again : and that every Artificer is fonder 
of his Work, than if that Work had Senſe, it 
would be of him ; by reaſon that is dear to 
us to be, and to be,conſiſts in moving and ai- 
on : Therefore every one has in-ſome ſort a 
being in his Work. Who confers a Benefit, ex- 
erciſes a fair and honeſt ACtion ; who recetyes 
it, exerciſes the Utzle only. Now the Utzle is 
much leſs amiable than the Foreſt: The Honeſt 
is ſtable and permanent, ſupplying him who hag 
done it with a continual Gratification. The U- 
tile loſes it ſelf, eaſily flides away, and the Me- 
mory of it is neither {ſo freſh, nor ſo pleaſing, 
Thoſe things are deareſt to us that have coſt us 
moſt,and giving is more chargeable than re- 
ceiving. Since it has pleas'd God to endue us 
with ſome capacity of weighing and conſider- 
ing things, to the end we may not like Brutes 
be ſervilely ſubjefted and enflav'd to the Laws 
common to both ; bur that we ſhould by judg- 
ment and a voluntary liberty apply our ſelyes 
tothem : We ought indeed ſomething to yield 
tro the ſimple Authority of Nature, but not ſuf- 
fer our ſelves to be tyrannically hurried away 
and tranſported by her ; being that Reaſon a- 
lone ſhould have the Conduct of our Inclina- 
tions. I for my part have a ſtrange Diſguſt ro 
choſe Propenſions that are ſtarted irt us, with- 
out the Meditation and DireCtion of the Judg- 
ment. As upon the Subje&t I am ſpeaking of, 1 
cannot entertain that Paſſion of Dandling and 
Careſling an Infant ſcarcely born , having as 
yet neither motion of Soul, nor ſhape of Body 
diſtinguiſbable,by which they can render them- 
ſelycy 
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ſelves amiablez and have not willingly ſuffered 
them to be nurs'd near me : A true and regular 
Aﬀettion ought to ſpring and encreaſe with the 
knowledge they give us of themſelves, and then 
if they are worthy of ir, the natural Propen- 
ſjon walking hand in hand with Reaſon, toche- 
riſh them with a truely Paternal Love; and to 
judge and diſcern alſo it they be otherwiſe, ſtill 
20 0a our ſclyesto Reaſon, notwithſtanding 
the Inclination of Nature.[t goes through ſome- 
times quite otherwiſe, and moſt commonly we 
find our ſelyes more taken with running up 
and down the Play, and Puerile Simplicity of 
our Children, than we do afterwards with their 
moſt compleated Attions; as if we had loy'd 
them for our ſport, like Monkies, and not as 
Men. And ſome there are,who are very liberal 
in buying them Balls to play withal, who are 
yery cloſe handed for the leaſt neceſſary Ex- 
pence when they come to Age. . Nay, to that 
degree, that it looks as if the jealouſie of ſeeing 
them appear in,and enjoy the World, when'we 
are abour to leave ir,render'd us more niggardly 
andſtingy towards them. Ir vexes us that they 
tread upor; our Heels, as If to ſolicite us to go 
out; and if this be to be fear'd, fince the order 
of things will have it ſo that they cannor, to 
ſpeak the truth, be, nor live, but at the ex- 
pence of our Being and Life, we ſhould never 
meddle with petting Children. For my part 1 
think it Cruelty and Injuſtice not to receive 
them into the ſhare and ſociery of our Goods , 
and not to make them Partakers in the Intelli- 
gence of our Domeſtick Affairs, when they are 
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capable, and not to Ieffen and contraft our own 
Expences to make the more room for theirs, 
feeing we beger them to that effet. *Tis un- 
juſt that an old Fellow,deaf,lame and half dead, 
ſhould alone in a Corner of the Chimney, en- 
joy the Goods that were ſufficient for the Main- 
tenance and Advancement of many Children, 
and ro ſuffer them in the mean time to loſe 
their beſt years, for want of means to put them- 
ſelves into publick Service, and the knowledge 
of men. A man by this means drives them to 
deſperate Courſes, and to ſeek out by any 
means, how unjuſt or diſhonorable ſoever, to 
provide for their own ſupport. As I have in my 
rime ſeen ſeveral young men of good Extraftion 
fo addicted to ſtealing,that no Corretion could 
cure them of it. I know one of a yery good Fa- 
mily, ro whom, at the requeſt of a Brother of 
his, a very honeſt and braye Gentleman, I once 
ſpoke upon this account, who made anſwer, 
and confeſt ro me roundly , that he had been 
put upon this dirty praCtice by the Seyerity and 
Avarice of his Father: but that he was now fo 
accuſtom'd to it, he could notleave it. Atwhich 
time he was trapt ftealinga Ladies Rings, being 
come into her Chamber, as- ſhe : was dreſſing 
with ſeveral others. He put me in mind of a 
ſtory I had heard of another Gentleman, ſoper- 

fe and accompliſht in this gentile Trade in his 
Youth,that after he came to his Eftate and re- 
ſolv'd to give it oyer, could not hold his hands, 
nevertheleſs, if he paſt by a ſhop where he ſaw 
any thing he liked, from catching it up, tho it 
put him tothe ſhame of ſending afterwards to 
I je RL pay 
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pay fort. And | have my ſelf ſeen ſeyeral fo 
babituated to this Jaudable qualiry, that even a- 
moneſt their Comrades they could not forbear 
filching, tho with incent to reftore what they had 


raken. Iam a Gaſcoz, and yer there 1s no Vice 


I fo little underſtand as that; TIhate it ſome- generally 
thiog more by diſpoſition, than I condemn it 344#*a #0 


in my Diſcourſe : 1 donor ſo much as defire any 
thing of another man's. This Province of 
ours is, in plain truth, a little more ſuſpeCted, 
than the other parts of the Kingdom; and yet 
we have often ſeen in our times men of good 
Families of other Provinces in the hands of 


lx Convicted of ſeveral abominable Thetfts : 


fear this Debauch: is in ſome ſort to be artri- 
buted to the forementioned Vice of the Fathers; 
and if a man ſhould tell me, as a Lord of very 
good Underſtanding once did, that he hoarded 
up Wealth, not to extrat any other fruit and 
uſe from his Parſimony, but ro make himſelf 
honour'd, and ſought ro,by his own Relations : 
and that Age having deprived him of all other 
Forces, it was the only —_—— Remedy to 
maintain his Authority in his Family, and to 
keep him from being neglefed and- deſpiſed by 
all the World (and in truth, not only old Ape, 
bur all other Imbecility, according to Arifatle, 
1s the Promoter of Avarice) This is ſomething, 
but it is Phyſick for a Difeaſe,that a man ſhould 
prevent. A Father is very miſcrable, that has 
no other bold of his Children's AﬀeRion, thari 
the need they have of his Aſliſtance, if that can 
be calPd Aﬀettion z he muſt render himſelf 


worthy to be reſpeRted by his Vettue and _ 
| | OM 
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dom, and beloy'd by his bounty, and the ſweer: 


neſs of his Manners. Even the yery Aſhes of a 
rich matter have their Value z and we are wont 
to have the Bones and Relicks of worthy Men 
in regard and reverence. No old Age can be ſo 
ruinous and offenſive in a man who has palt his 
Life in Honour, but ir muſt be Venerable, el- 
pecially to his Children ; the Soul of which he 
mult haye train'd up to their Duty by Reaſon, 
not by Neceſſity, and the Need they have of 
him ; nor by roughneſs and force. 


— — GQ errat longe, mea quidem ſentent1a, 
ut tmperiumtredat eſe gravius aut ftabilius 
V1 quod fit, uam'tllnd quod amicitia adjungitur. 
And he does mainly vary from my ſence, 
Who thinks the Empire gain'd by violence, 
More abſolute and durable, than rhart, 
Which gentleneſs and friendſhip do create. 


I condemn all Violence in the Education of a 
tender Soul, that is deſign'd for Honour and 
Liberty. There is, I know not what, of Servile 
in Rigour and Reſtraint; and I am of opinion, 
that what is not to be done by Reaſon , Pru- 
dence and Addreſs, is never to be effefted by 
Force. I my ſelf was brought up after that man- 
ner; and they tell me, that, in all my ficſt Age, 
| never fele the the Rod bur twice, and then very 
ealily. I have praftisd the fame Method with 
my Children, who all of them dicd at Nurſe ; 
but Leozor my only Daughter is arriv'd to the 


. age of {ix years, and upward, without other 


CorreCtion for her Childiſh Faulrs Cher Mo- 
thers Iadulgeace cally concurring) than mar 
| | | only, 
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only, and thoſe very gentle. In which kind of 
proceeding, though my end and expectation 
ſhould be both fruſtrated, there are other Cau- 
«ſes enough to lay the Fault on,wittiout blaming 
my Diſcipline, which I know to be natural and 
juſt, and I ſhould in this haye yet been more 
Religious towards the Males, as born to leſs 
SubjeAion, and more free z and I ſhould haye 
madc it my bnſineſs to ſwell their Hearts with 
Ingenuity and Freedom. I-have never obſery'd 
other efte&s of whipping, unleſs to render them 
more cowardly, or more wilful and obſtinate. 
Do we deſire to be beloy'd of our Childremwill 
we remove from them all occaſion of wiſhing 
our death ? (though no occaſion of ſo horrid a 
Wiſh can either be juſt,or excuſcable ; Nulluns 
ſcelus rationem habet) let us reaſonably accom- 
modate their Lives with that is in our. power. 
In order to this,we ſhould not marry ſo young, 
that our Ape ſhall ina manner be confounded 
- with theirs; for this Inconvenience plunges us 

into many very great Difficulties : I ſay, the 
Gentry of the Nation, who are of a condition 
wherein they have little to do, and live upon 
their Revenues only : For elſewhere where the 
Life is dedicated to profit, the plurality and 
numbers of Children is an encreaſe to the good 
husbandry,and they are as ſo many new T ools 
and Jaſtruments wherewith to grow rich, I 
martied at rhree and thirty yearsof Age, and 
concur inthe opinion of thirty five, which is 
{aid to be that of Areſtotle. Plato will have no 
body marry before thirty; but he has reaſon 
to laugh at thole who undertake the work of 
; 0 Marriage 
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The wſe of 
Women e- 
ner Vates 


young Men. 


Marriage after five and fifty, / and condemn * 


their Ofk-ſpring as unworthy of Aliment and 
Life. Thales gave to this the trueſt Limits, who 
young, and being importun'd by his Mother 
to Marry, anſwered, Thar it was too ſoon, and 
being grown into years, and urg'd again, That 
it was too late. A man muſt deny opportuni- 
ty to every importunate Aftion. The ancient 
Gaul: looked upon it as a very horrid thing, for 
a man to have had Society with a woman be= 
fore twenty years of Agez and ſtriftly recom- 
mended to the men, who deſigned themſelves 
for War, the keeping of their Virginity till well 
grown in years, foraſmuch as Courage is aba- 
ted and diverted by the uſe of Women, 

Ma hor conginnta 4 griovinetta ſpoſa, 

Lieto homat, de fight era erroilito F 

Neel affettt di padre, && ds marito. 


Burt now being married to a fair young Wife, 


He?s quitefaln off from hiso1d courſe of Lite: 

His mettle is grown ruſty, and his care 

His Wife and Children do betwixt them 

ſhare. 

Mulcaſſes King of Tunis, he whom the Em- 
peror Charles the Filth reſtor'd to his Kingdom, 
reproacht the Memory of his Father Mahomet 
with the frequentation of Women, ſtyling him 


Looſe, Efleminate, and a Getter of Children. - 


The Greek Hiſtory abſerycs of Zetus the Taren- 
tine of Chryſo , Aﬀtiplus, Diopompus, and others, 
that to-keep their Bodies in order for the Olyws- 
pick Games, and ſuch like Exerciſes, they de- 
ny'd thenaſelyes, during that preparation, all 
| om- 
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Commerce with YVeaus. In a ecrtain Country 
of the Spamfh Inates, men were not admutted to 
marry till after Forty years of Age, and yet the 
Girls were allowed to go to'r at Ten. *Tis not 
time for a Gentleman of Five and Thirty years 
old togive place tohis Son who is Twenty ; he 
being himſelf in a Condition to ſerve both in 
the Expeditions of War, and inthe Court of 


and yet doubtlefs ought to allow hisSon a lkare, 
but not ſo great a one, as wholly to disfurniſh 
himſelf; and for ſuch a one, the Saying,that 
Fathers have ordinarily in their m—_ That 
they will wot put off thier Cloaths , before they go 
to bed, is proper enough : But a Father over- 
worn with Age afid Infirmities, and deprived 
by his weakneſs and want of health of the com- 
mon Society of men, wrongs himſelf and his, 
to rake together a great Maſs of uſcleſs Trea- 
ſure. He has liv'd longenough, if he be wilc, 
to have a mind to ſtrip himſelt tc go tro bed, nor 
to his very Shirt, I confeſs, but to that, and a 
good warm Night-Gown : the remaining Pomps 
of which he has no further uſe, he ought volun- 
tarily to ſurtender to thoſe to whom by the ot- 
der of Nature they belong. *'T'is reaſon, he 
ſhould refer the uſe of thoſe things ro them, 
ſecing that Nature has reduced him to ſuch an 
Eſtate, that he cannot enjoy them himlſelt : 0- 
therwiſe there is doubtleſs il] nature and envy 
in the caſe, The greateſt At of the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth was, that, when in imication 
of ſome of the Ancients of his own Quality, CON» 
felling it but reaſon to ſtrip our ſclyes when 

our 


his Prince, has himſelfneed of all his Equipage; 
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our cloaths encumber ard grow too heavy for 
us, and to lie down when our Legs begin to 
fail us ; he refign'd his Dignity, Grandeur,and 
Power to his Son, when he found the vigour 
and ſteadineſs in the condutt of his Afﬀairs to 
fail in himſelf, with the Glory he had therein 
acquird, | 

Solve ſeneſtentem mature ſanus equum, ne 
Peet ad extremum ridendus, & ila ducat. 


 TheOld worn Coutſer in good time diſmiſs, 
Leſt failing in the Liſts, Spectators hifs. 


This fault of not perceiving betimes, and not 
being ſenſible of the feebleneſs and cxtream al- 
teration that Age naturally brings both upon 
the Body and Mind (which in my Opinion is 
equal,if the Soul is no more than the half) has 
loſtthe Reputation of moſt of the great men in 
the World. 1 have known in my time, and 
been intimately acquainted with ſome Perſons 
of very great Quality, whom a man/might ca* 
lily diſcern ſo manifeſtly laps'd from their former 
ſufficiency, I was ſure they were once endud 
with, by the Reputation they had acquired in 
their former years ; that I could heartily, for 
their own ſakes, haye wiſht them at home at 
their eaſe, diſcharg'd of their Publick Military 
Employments, which were now grown t00 
heavy for their Shoulders. I have formerly been 


. very familiar in a Gentleman's Houſe,a Widow- 


er, and yery old, though healthy and chearful 
enough : T his Gentleman had (evetal Daugh- 
ters to matry,and a Son already of a ripe Ape, 
which brought upon him many Viſits, and 
a 
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do'; for if they be Brures, of which'this Age of 
ours proditees thouſands, we are then to hate 
and ayoid therti. F atm angry at the cuſtors ; 
very much in uſe,of forbidding Childten to call 
their Facher by the Name of Father, and to &n- 
. joyn them another, as more full of refpe& and 
reverence, as if Nature had not ſufficiently pro- 
vided fot our Authority: We call Almighty God 
Father, and diſdain to have cut, SA ren” call 
us ſo ; T have'rtform this Erronr .in my Fa 
mily, ' And*cis alſo folly atid' injuſtice to de- 
prive Children, wheti grown up,of a familia: 
riry with their Father, and co carry 4 fcornful 
and auſtere Countenance roward thetn ,. think- 
' ingby that to keep them in awe atid obedience ; 
for it is a very idle force, rhar, inſtead of pro- 
ducing the delign'd, renders Fathers diſ- 
faftfal ;- and, which . is worſe, ridiculous td 
cheir own Children, They haye Youth and Vi- 
gour in poſſtthon, and conſequemly the breath 
and fayout of the World,and therefore receive 
theſe fierce and tyrannical looks ( mere Scat- 
Crows): of a man wichom blood, either in. hig 
Heart or Veins, with mockery ang* contempt: 
Though I conld\make my felffeat%d, I had yer 
much rather make my ſelf belov'd.. There are 
{o many ſorts of defects in old Age,ſomuch im- 
puifſancy, and ir 18 ſo liable to contempt, that 
the beſt purchaſe a man can toake, is the. kind- 
neſs and affeftion of his own Family ; com- 
mand and fear are no more his 'Weapons:Such 
x'onelI have known, © who having been very in- 
folent in his Youth, when he catne to-be | 
though he might have td at his fall caſeand 
| - 2 d 
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had his judgment as-cntire-as eyer,. would yet 
torment himſclfand others ,, ſtrike, rant, ſwear 
and curſe z the moſt rempeſtuous Maſter in 
France: Fretting himſclf wh unneceflary fſul- 
picion and vigilancy ; and all this rumble and 
clutter, but to make bis Family cheat him the 
ſooner, and the more; of his Barn,his Kitchin, 
Cellar, nay, and his very Purſe too, others had 
the greateſt uſe and ſhare, whilſt he keeps his 
Keys in his Boſom, much more carefully than 
his Eyes: Whilſt he hugs himſelt with the Fru- 
gality of the pitiful pittance of a wretched and 
niggardly Table ; cvcry thing goes to wrack and 
ruin in every, Corner of his Houſe, in play, 
drink, all ſorts of profuſion ; making ſports in * 
their Juakets with his vain Anger. ahd fruitleſs 


Parſimony. Every one is a Centinel againſt 
him, ard if. by accident any wretched Fellow 
chat ſerves him is of another humour, and will 
not joyn with therelt, he is | greeanly rendred 


fuſpetted to him,a Bait that 61d age very caſily 
bites at of its (elf. How oft has this Gentle- 
man boaſted to me, in how. great awe he kept 
his Family, , and how exact an Obedience and 
Reverence they paid him > How clearly did this 


man ſce into his own Aﬀairs ! 
Ille ſelus neſcit ownia: © 


I do notknow any one that can muſter more 
Parts both natural and acquir*d,proper to main- 
tain ſuch a dominion, than he; yet he is faln 
frm it like a Child. For this reaſon it _ is,, that 
I have pickt our him amongſt ſeveral athers that 
I know of the ſame humour, for the greateſt 

| Exampl, 
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Example. Ir were martcer ſufficicatfor a Qye- 
ſtion in the Schools. Whether he is better thus, 
. or otherwiſe. In his Preſenceall ſubmir to,and 
bow before him, and give ſo much way to his 


ny, that no body ever reſiſts him ; he has 


- hisbelly full of Cringe,and all poſtures of Fear, 
Submiſſion and Reſpet. Does! he turn away 
a Servant ? he packsup-his Bundle,and is . 
but *cis no furthge than jult out of his fight:the 
Pace of old Ape 1s foflow, and the Scere is ſo 
weak and troubled, that he will live and do his 
old Officd in the ſame Houſe a year together, 
without ny 6 And after a fic inter- 
val of time, Letters arc pretended to' come a 
great way off, from I know not where, very 
huthble,; ſuppliant, and full of promiſes of a- 
mendment; by verrue of which he is again re- 
cciv'd into favour. ' Does Mon ſizur make any 
Bargain, or ſend away any Diſpatch rhar docs 
not pleaſe ? *ris ſuppreſt, and Cauſes now atter- 
ward forg'd to excuſe the want of Execution in 
the one, or Anſwerin the other. No ſtrange 
Letters being firſt brought ro him,” he never {ces 
any,but thoſe that ſhall ſeem fir for his know- 
ledge : It by accident they fall ficſt, into his own 
hand, being usgd to truſt ſome body to read 
them to him,he reads exteppore what he thinks 
fit, and very often makes ſuch a; one ask. him 
pardon, who abuſes and rails at him in his Ler- 
ter. Finally he ſees nothing, but by an Image 
prepar'd and deſipn'd before-hand,and the moit 
ſatisfatory they can inyent, not to rouze and 
awake his ill humour and choler. I have ſeen 
cnow diffcring Farms of Occonomy, lang,con- 

£ 38 ſtant, 
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ſtant, and of like effe&. Women,eſpecially the 
peryerſe-and clder. fort, arc eyermore addifted 
to croſs their Husbands : They lay hold with 
both hands on all occaſions to contradiCt and op- 
poſe them,and the firſt excuſe ſerves for a ple- 
nary Juſtification. I haye ſeen, who has  groſly 

_ purlioyned from her Husband, that, as ſhe rold 
her Confefſor, ſhe 'taighe diſtribute the more 
liberal Alms : Lec who will eguſt ro that Reli- 
gious Diſpenſation. No management. of Afairs 
{ſeems to them of ſufficient Dignuy, if proceed- 
ing from the Husband's afſent ; they muſt u- 
{urp cither by Infolence, or Gunning, and al- 
ways injuriouſly, or elſe it has not the Grace of 
Authority they defire.') When, as'in the: caſe ] 
am ſpeaking of, tis againfta peor Old man, and 
for the Children, than they make uſe of this 

Title to ſerve their Paſhon with Glory ; and as 
110 a common Seryitude, caſtly mionopolize a- 
gainft his Goyernment and Dominion. It they - 
be Males grown up, and flourifhing, they pre- 
ſently corrupt either-by force or tayour, - both 
Steward, Receivers, 'and-all the Rout. Such ax 
have neither Wiſe;-nor Son, do not ſo cafily 
" fall intothis misfortune z ' bur withal gore cru- 
elly, and undeſervingly. Catathe elder in his 
time, ſaid, So many Servants, So wany Enemies. 
Conſider then; whether according to the vaſt 
difference bervxe the oe: of the age he liv'd 
mm, and the corruption of this. of urs, he does 
not ſcem to advertiſe us, that Wite,” -Son and 
Servant, So many' Enemies to us? *T'is well for 
pld age,. that” it is always accompanied with 
Stppidity, Ignorance,and a facility of being de- 
29%. 2: ceivy 
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ee(vid ;- Sr houlwelec how we ate ts'd, 'and? 
would not' acquieſee,what' would becoine of us ? 
eſpecially in {ach'ay age as this, where the ve-' 
ry Judges who are to- derermine, are uſually 


partial to the young,. in any cauſe rhar comes 77, 4. 
before them. Jn caſethar the diſcovery of this thr ſeems 
clibat eſcape” me; I eattior at leaſt fail to dif-179, 2% 
ren that T am''very fit to! be cheated'; and can"uages 
ſpeak the valuc of a Friend , Je 10s 
theſe civil tyes? The very ſelves, * 
 Imageof it;which I ſee ſo pure and uncorrupted 


A etl endiy = 
in-cotnpariſon'w 


6) how religiouſly do I reſpeQ it? If o- 
thers deggive me, yer do I not ar'leaſt deceive 
my ( thinking Tam able ro defend me 


3 

fron ther; or in cudgeling' my Brains ro make 
{By ſelf ſo? I prote&t my ſelf from ſuch Treaſons- 

my own Boſom, not by an unquier and cu- 
milcuary ctriofiry, but rather by Mirth and 
Reſolution. When] hear talk of any ones con- 
dition, I neyer trouble.my ſelf to think of him, 
I preſently turn my Eyes upon my (elf; ro fee 
1 what condition 1 am 3 what' ever concerns 
another, relates to me, the accident that has 
befaln him, gives me caution, rouzes me to 
turn my Defence that way. We every day 


_ and every hour ſay things of another,. that we 


might more properly ſay of our ſelves, could 
we but reverr our Obſeryation to our own con-. 
cerns, as well-as extend ic to others.” And fe- 
veral Authors have in this manner prejudic'd 
their own cauſe, by 'running headlong-upon 
thoſe they attack, and 'darting thoſe - Shafts a- 
gainſt their Enemies, that are more properly, 
and with greater adyantaze to be return'd up2n 
+ RR 
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ving an infight into, and of well. knowing, his 
Son; as alſo of letting him know the extream 
affection he had for him, and the worthy. :opi- 
nion he had of his Vertue. That poor Boy, ſaid 
he, neyer ſaw.in,me. other, than, a fern, and 
ciflainful , Countenaiice,...and ts gone. .1n a be- 
lief, that I neither knew how toloye nor eſteem 
him according to his deſerr. For whom .did.I ' 
reſerve the diſcovery, of that ſingular AteQion 
I had for him in my Soul> Was it notthe him- 
ſelf who ought to have had all the pleaſure of it > 
and all (be Obligation ? I ones and rack'd my 
ſelf ro put on and maintain this vain diſguie, 
atid have by that means depriv'd my ſelf of the * 
preure of his Converſation, and, I doubt in 
ome meaſure, his AﬀeCtion, which could not 

' but be very coid towards me, having neyer 0- 
ther from me than Aufterity ; nor felt other 
tban a tyrannical. manner of proceeding-. 1 find 
this Complaint to be rational and rightly ap- 
prehended ; for, as I my ſelf know by roo cer- 
rain Experience, there is no ſo {weet conſolati- 
on in the Joſs of Friends, as the Conlcience of 
having had no. reſerve of ſecret for them ; and 
to have had with them a peric&t and entire 
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Chap- 8. Seigneur de 
Conimunication. : Oh -my . Friend! . am I the 
better | for: being ſenſible of this ; or am I the 
wotle ? -] am doubtleſs. much the better. Iam 
confalated and honored - in the ſorrow for his 
death; Is it not a pious and a-pleaſing Office of 
my Life to be always'upon- my Friends Obſe- 
quies?. Can, there be any. Joy. equal to this Pri- 


vation ; | open my {elf to: my Family, as much 
3 $ Open mY Alingly Jer them k 


IS, - a3, C <jar was One, 
That the' Sons never | chemſelyes he- 
fore their Fathers, nor -durſt_neyer - appear in 
their .company in a till they began to 
bear Arms; as if they would intimate by thar, 


__ it was ca tirae for their Fathers to wnenive 

them into their , familiaricy;and acquaintance. 

haye . obſcrved yer. another a Indifcretion 

Þ Faber ofa i, Thgparcopd wh 

Nay prived thi ren during - their 74, ans. 
oy lives, of the ſhare i —— ent Gauls 
pught to, have had in their Fortunes, they at- 7,79 #** 
tcerwards leave by their bh 3 =_ _ De of hed Bw 
rity oyer their [:ſtates, a i to diſpoſe of 72 274ert - 
them ES their own fancy + And have Hnles 
known a certain Lord one of the principal Offi 7 they | 
cers of the Crown , who-baving in his proſpe&t, 5ea Arms. 
ox cogve of ſucceſhon, above ifry Thouſand | & 
owns yearly Revenue, diced necefſous, and 
overwhelmed with debe 4 at aboye fifty years of 


ages 


% 
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age {/ his Mother in his eftreameſt decrepi 
and necefſity, being: yer'n-pof bf albb# 
xGoods by the will of his*Fathery: who hads 
for his part, lived till near Fourſcore yearsOld- 
This appears by no means reaſonable to mie* 
ow therefore { _ -- - ery ns adyan- 
rage to a man; whoſe'Aﬀairs are: welltnongty, 
ro' ſeek a” Wite that will chatge his ſtare with 
too great a@/Joyrirure: | Thete-being ns fore vf 
foreigiPebr ofEEncuthbrarice, that bei 4559 
rr and more frequent Tuinto Eſtares*and Fa- 
_—_— than _— es HEE 
been awafe of that danger, and -providedagai 
-ir', and ſo hive: But theſe !who'difluade' 
fromrich . Wives, for itaf they 'ſhd e 
-rractable and: kind; are our in cher Advice;" te 
make, a man loſe a 'teal' convenience fo? fo-fri: | 
velous a conjeRtaro. ' Jr” ooſts ati vhreadfondble 
Woman no more to paſs over one Reaſon,than 
another. They love but where they haye the 
anoſd wrong.” © Injuſtice- allates -thenmt;| as'the 
Honour of 'their'verruous Attions does / the 
ood ;-'and the more Riches they bring with 
them ; they areby-ſa much che more gentle, 
and fweet 'natur'd; ag Women who are fair , 
are. more inclin'd', and proud to be chaſt. *Tis 
reaſonable to leave the adminiſtration of Aﬀairs 
to the '' Mothers; daring the -mingrity ' of: the 
\ Childrenz bur/che Father hasbcought them up 
very itt, if ke' cannot hope , *that- when''rhey 
come to Maturity, they will 'have more Wit: 
dom and Dexterity in the management of Af- 
fairs, than- his Wife, conſidering the ordinary 
WeakneGof the Sex. It were notwithſtanding, 
| wy | to 
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en eee. 


di A 


zo ay the truth, more againſt Nature, to make 
the Mothers depend upon the Diſcretion of 
their Childten: They ought to be plentitully 
provided for, to maintain themſelves according 
ro their Quality and Age ,. by reaſon that Nes+ 
celfiry is much more indecentand infupporta- 
ble re them, than to:men z and thereforerhe 
Son. is rather to be car ſhore, than the Mother. 
In general, the moſt judiciqusDiſtribution of 'our 
Goods, when we come to dye, is, in my Opi- 
mon, to ler them be diftribured according” to 
the Cuſtom of the Country. The Laws have 
cqulidered it bertec than we know how to do, 
and *tis better ro ler h_ 17 their: EleRion, 
than raſbly to run the:hazard of miscarrying in 


ours. Neither 'are they properly ours, -fince, 


by a civil preſcription, and without vs, tr 
are all: judged: ro certain. Succeflors. : And al- 
tho we have ſome Liberty beyond that, yer I 
think we ought not, without great and manit 

cauſe, to take away 'that from: one': which his 
Fortune hasaloned him, and rowhich che'pub- 
lick Equity gives him Title; and that ic is agaivft 
reaſon to abuſe this liberty, in making it to ſerve 
our own frivilous and private Fancies. My De- 
{tiny has been kind ro me, in nor preventing 
me with Occaſions to rempt and divert my 
AfﬀeCtion from the common and: legitimace In- 
ſticurion. T. ſee. yell} enough, wich whom *ris 
- time loſt, ro employ'a'long Diligence of Good 
Offices: A word il] taken oblicerates ten years 
merirz and che is happy, who is in place to 
oyl:their Good Will atthis laſt Paſſage. The 
ft Action carries it : Not the beſt; and mo 


fre- 
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frequent Offices, but the moſt recent and pre- 
ſent:do the Work. Theſe are people that play 
with their Wilk, as with Apples and Rods, to 
gratific or chaſtiſe every Aftion of theſe , that - 
pretend-.ro an Intereſt intheir Care. Tis a thing 
of roogreat _ d conſequence, to be ſo 
tumbled and tolt, and alter'd every moment : 
And wherein theYV'Viſe men of the V Varld de- 
termine- once for. all, having thercin above all 
things, a regatd to reaſon, and rhe publick ob- 
*ſervanec. V Ve alſo lay theſe Maſculine Subſti- 
tutions too much to heart, propoſing a ridiculous 
Ecernity to our Names. And ate morcover.000 
ſupcrſticious in the Yap conjeCtures of the futyre 
which- we derive from the little Obſervarions 


we make of the Words and A&tions of Chil- 


dren. Peradventure they might have. done 
me an Injuſtice , in dif] me of my 
Right, for having been the moſt dull and hea- 
vy, the moſt flow and unwilling at my Book, 
not of all my Brothers anly, bucofall the Boys 
inthe whole Provitice; Whether about learn» 
ing my Leſion, ' or avy other bodily Exerciſc. 
*I is a folly to make an extraordinary Eleftion 
upon-the Credit of theſe Divinarions, wherein 
we are (0 often deceived. It the Ruleof Primo- 
geniture were to be violated , and the Deſti- 
nies correfted in the 'choice they have made of 
our Heirs, one might more glauſibly do. it up- 
onthe account of. ſome enormous perſonal De- 
formityz a conſtant and incortigible Vice, and 
inthe opinion of us French, *who are great ad- 
mirers of Beauty,of important prejudice. The 
pleaſant Dialogue betwixt Plato's Ligiſlath 
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and his Gitizens, will be: ar: Ornament to this * 


place. What, ſaid they, feeling themfclves a- 
.bout to: dye, may we not diſpoſe of our own to 
whom we plcaſe> Good God, what cruecley ! 
. That it ſhall not be Jawful for us, according as 
we have been ſerved, and attended inour Sick- 
neſs, in our Old Age, and other Afﬀairs, togive 
morc- or leis to thoſe whon we. have found 
moſt diligent about us, at. our own Fancy and 
Diſcretion ! To which: the Legiſlator - anſwers 
thus; My Friends, who are now without que- 
(tion, very ſoon to dye, it is bard.for you in 
the Condition you are, either to know your 
ſclyes, or what 1s yours, according to the Del- 
phick Inſcription. I, who'make the Laws, am 
of opinion, that you. neither are your; ſelyes 
your own, neither is that yours: of which-you 
are poſleſt. Both your Goods, and; you: belong 
to your Families, as well thoſe paſt, as thoſe to 
come; but yer both your Family and Goods do 
much more. appertain tothe publick. Where- 
fore leſt any Flattexer in your Age, or thiyour 
Sickneſs, or any Paſlion of your own, ſhould 
unſcaſonably prevail with, you, to make. an un- 
juſt Will, I ſhall take caxe:topreycnt.chat Incon- 
venience. - But having reſpect hath to the uni- 
verſal Intcreſt .of the City, and that: of: your 
particular . Family, I ſhall eſtabliſh Laws, and 
make it by lively Reaſons appear, that a. parti- 
cular Conyenience. ought. to give place to: the 
common Benefit. Go thencheatfully where Hu- 
man Neceſſity calls.you. -It belongs to me;who 
' haveno more reſpect to one thing than anorher : 
and\who,as much asin me lics,am carcfulof che 


pub- 
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: Men are excluded the 


publick oncern, to take care of what youleaye 
behind You. 

[To return: to! my SubjeR 1t appears' to ric 
tad foch Wometrate vety rarely born,to whom 
the- Prerogative over men, in others excepted, 
is in any. fort due; unleſs ir be for the puniſh- 
mene : of (uch as in ſome luſtful hunjour have 
voluntarily. ſubmitted themſelves to them : but 
that does nothing «concern the Old ohes, of 
which-weare now ſpeaking. This. Conſiders 
tiow it-iis, which has nwade us fo pk qr 
forge” and . give force. to a Law whi 
nevet yer ſeen by any ones and om _— wWO- 
Succeffion to this Crow, 
#Goyerriment itithe W 
; as "tis Here, by meer 


"that gives it Ainthority, 


and there is bus 
where it is tot pleaded 
reaſon +.of# the'th 


eho''Formne hay-givery fe mort: :Credit it! ſore 
places, 'than in Tis 9tro leave 
ce diſpoſal of 6ixe Succeſſion tottieir noe 

according to the Choice ' they "ina f 


Childfer, which is oftefi carkadick and unjuſt; 
for-the it ular Appait ne ahd''defraved Tall 
they have, duting-tho eivye of their being with 
Child} they -havear alt other inthe ming. 
We commonly ſee thetry fond” of the molt' weak, 
ricketty- and ' deform'd- Children 'or of thoſe, 
if they have ſuch; - as are hanging at "their 
Breaſts. For not having ſufficient: force of rea- 
fon wo chooſe atid embrace that which is moſt 
worthy: , they the more willingly ſuffer them« 
ſelves. x0 be carried away, where rhe impreſfi- 
ns of Nature are moſt alone: Like Anmals 


—_ - * - 
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in > a, Herodotus relates <4 d&ctrain cc of 
Lybiaz there are y pain nn 
tharthe- > women aret 1 F- 


_ reals hem then _ Children, 
CFEIOTE Ca hight the our” 


= = 


oh care] arch Fathcrand Mother:-in-thi 

tion; thelecoſt usa,greatdeal-morgy a 

us woe, op r,.it they, -have2any: Jo: 
us of our oth: 

en 1s mW more-theirs, than qurk; 

_ \ ig them is very-lizle-4; bur.of; thet, 

Beauty, all che Grace:and-Valueis ours 4 

ively repreſent and reſkmble; 

 addey;' han theſe-ase/ 
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ſome few, alſo'of this orhet kind. Heliodorus, #7 Re-, 
that-good Biſhop of Trices, rather - choſe tO Theap; 
loſe the Dignity, Profit and Devotion of fo Ve- 


nerable a Prelacy; than<o loſe his Daughter ; 
a Daughter that cotminues to this day yery 
oraccful and comely ; but notwithſtanding, per- 
adyenture a lictle too: curiouſly and wantonly 
trickt, and | zoo amorous' for an Eccleſiaſtical 
and Saccrdotal Daughter. There has been one 

euus at Rome, a Man of great Valour and 
Authority z and _— orher good Qualiucs, 
excellent in all ſorts of Literature; who was, as 
1 rake it, the Son of that great Labienws, the 
chieteſt of C2ſars Captains in theWars of Gaule; 
and who; afterwards ſiding with Poyspey the 
Great, ſo valiantly' maintained his cauſe, till 
he was by C 2/ar defeated in Spatn. This Ly- 
btenus,of whom | ami-now (peaking, had ſeveral 
Enemies,' who were emulous of his Vertue ; and 
*is likely che Courtiers and Minions of the Em- 


perour of his time, who were very angry at; 


and diipleas'd with,his Freedom, and Paternal 
Humours, 'which - he yer tetain'd againſt 'Ty- 
ranfy, with: which it 1s'to be ſuppos?d, he had 
tinted his Books and Ru is Adverſa- 
ries before the Magiſtracy of Rome, ' proſecuted 
ſeveral pieces he had publiſi%, and ptevail'd fo 
far againſt him, as:to haye them condemn'd to 
the Fire. It was in him that this new Exam-= 
' ple of Puniſhment was begun, which was at- 
rerwards continued againſt feyeral [others at 
Rome, to puniſh cyen Writing, and Stadies with 
Death, - There would 'nor be means ahd mat- 
tex Enotigh of Cruelty, did we not tnix _ 

I them 
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Cordus's 
Writings 
condemn'd 
ro the Fire. 


TW them thivgs, that Nature has exempted from 
-. all Senſeand Suffering; as Reputation, and the 


ProduQts of Wir; and communicate Corporal 


\ Paniſhments to the Learning and Monuments 


of the Muſes. Now Labienus could not ſuffer 
this loſs, nor. ſurvive theſe his ſo dear Iflue ; 
and therefore caugd himſelf to be canyey*d and 
ſhut up alive in the Monumeut of his Anceſtors, 
where he made ſhift to kill, and bury himſelf 
at once. *Tis hard to ſhew a mote violent Pa» 
ternal AﬀeCtion, than this: - Caſſius Severus, a 
RYan of great uence, and his very intimate 
Friend, ſeeing his Books burn, cry'd out, That 
by the ſame Sentence they ſhould as well con- 
demn him to the Fire too, being that-he car- 
ried in his Memory all that they: contain'd. 


Thelke Accident befel Geruntius Cordus, who 


being accus'd for havipg in-:his: Books: com- 
mended Brutys and Caſes; that dirty, fervile, 
and degenerated Senate, and wotthy a worſe 
Maſter than Tiberzus, condemned his Writings 
ta the Flame. He was willing-tro-bear them 
Company, and killd himſelf with _ [The 
good Lucan being condemn'd by that Beaſt Nero, 
at the laſt gaſp of his Life, when. the greater 
part of his Blood: was already gone by the Veins 
of his Arms, which he bad causd his Phyſitian 
ro. open to make him dye, and that the cold 
had {ciz'd of all his Extremines, and n to 
agprogs: his Vital Parts ; the laſt ching he had 
in his Memory, was, ſome of rhe Verſcs of his 
Battle of Pharſalia, which he repeated-, and 
died with them in his Mouth. What was this 
but taking a Tender and Patcernal Leave = 

| is 
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his Children in imitation of the Valediaions 
and Embraccs wherewith we part with outs, 
when we'cometo dye ;'and 'an cffe& of thar 
Natufal Inclinationgthat ſuEgeſtstoour remem- 
tbrance in this Extremity, ' thoſe things which 
were deareſt to us,during the time of our Life ? 
Can we believe that Epicuras, whozas he iays, 
himſelf, dying of intolerable pains of the Chol- 
lick, had all his Conſolation in the Beauty of 
the Dofrize he left behind him, could have re- 
ecived the fame ſatisfaftion from many Chil- 
dren, though neyer ſo well Educated, had he 
had them, 'as he did from the iſſue of ſo many 
rich and admirable Writings> Or that, had it 
beenin his choice to have left behind him a de- 
form'd and untoward Child , or a Fooliſh and 
ridicblous Book, he, or any other Man of his 
Underſtanding would nor rather have choſe to 
have'run the firſt Misfortune than the other 2 
It had been (for Example) peradyenture, an 
_ in St. Auſt;n,it on the one hand, it 
had' been propos'd to him to bury his Wris 
tings', from which Religion has receiv'd ſo - 

at Advyantagez or on'the other, to bury his 
ildren; ad he had them, had he not rather 
choſe ro bury his Children. And 1 know not 
whether I had not much rather have begot 
a yery Beautiful one, through my Socicty with 
the Muſes, than by lying ich my Wife. To 
this; [uch as it is, what I give it, I give abſo- 
lvtely and irreyocably, as Men do to their bo- 
dily Children That lirtle I have done for ir, 
is no more at my own diſpoſe. It may know 
many things chat are _ from me, and from 

ph me 
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me keep that which I have not retain'd : And 
that,as a Stranger,] might borrow thence, ſhoul: 
Iſtand in need. _ If I am wiſer than my; Book, 
it is richer than I. There are few Men addit- 
edto Poetry, who would not be much prouder 
to be Father to the #need,than to the handſom- 
eſt and beſt faſhion'd Youth of Rowe, and that 
would not much better bear the loſs of the one 
than the other. For according to Artotle, the 
Poet, of all ſorts of Arrtificers, is the fondeſt of 
his Work. *Tis.hard to believe that Eparroen- 
das, who boaſted, that in licu of all Poſterity, 
he left two Daughters behind him,which would 
one day do their Father Honour (meaning | the 
two Victories he obrain'd over the Lacedemont- 
-axs) would willingly have conſented to exchange 
thoſe, for the molt Beautiful Creature, of al 
Greec# : Or thar Firing can C 2{ar, ever wilh't 
tobe depriv'd of the Grandeur of their glorious 
Exploits in War, for the conveniency of Chil- 
dren and Heirs, how perfet and. accompliſlyc 
ſoever. Nay, I make a great Queſtion,- whe- 
ther Phiatas, or any. other excellent Statuary 
would be fo {olicitous of -the, preſcryation;s 
continuance of his Natural: Children, ,. as he 
would be of a rare Statue, which with long 
Labour and Study, he had perteted according 
ro Art. And to thoſe furious and irregular 
Paſſions that have ſometimes flam'd in Fathers 
towards their own Daughters, and in Mothers 
rowards their own Sons, the like is; alſo found 
in chis other ſcrt of Parentry: Witneſs what is 
related of P;gmalion, who having made the Sta- 
tue of a Womanot ſipgular Beauty, fell fo pr 
| 0s 
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flonately 1nJove with this Work of his, thar che 
Gods; in fayour of his paſſion, muſt inſpire ir 
with Life. 
'Tentatuin molleſcit ebur, poſitoque rigore, 
Subſiatt digits. Ovid, Me 
: 4. . . 
The tempted Iyory pliant grows,and now, 
, Under his wahton Touch,does yield and bow. 
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-::7CHAP, IX 
Of the Arms of the Parthians- 


YP'15 an ill cuſtom”, * and a' linle unmanly,”, 
.-*: the Gentlemen of our time have/gor, nor 
co:put on their[Arms,. bur juſt upon the point of 
the moſt extreamneceſſity 3 and to lay them by 
again, - ſo ſoon as eyer there is any {hew of the 
Danger being alittle over! from whence many » 
Diſorders ariſe : Foreyery one buſtling and run- 
ning toihis Arms /juſt''when he ſhould go to 
charge, has'his curaſs'to buckle on, when his 
companions arc already-put to'rout, Our An- 
ceſtors'- were. 'wont to''give their Head-picce, 
Lance and Gantles to carry, but never put off 
the other Picces (o long asthece was any Work 
robe dane. Our Troops are! now cumber'd 
and render'd unſightly, with the chatter of Bag- 
gage and Servants, that icannot be. from their 
Maſters, by reaſon: they. carry their Arms. Titus 
Livius (peaking of our Nation; Intollerantiſſuns 7 1b. 5- 
Laboris Corpora wuix Armas Humeris gerebant. 
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Their Bodies were ſo impatient of Labour, that: 
they could ſcarce. endure ' to wear their Arms. 
Many Nations do yet, and did anciently, go to- 


: War wichour Defenſive Arms ;-or ſuch,ar leaſt, 


as were of very little ptoof. 


Tegmina quets Cafitums raptus de Subere Cartex. 
For Helmets they their; Temples only bind 
With a light Scull,made of the Cork-tree-rind. 
Alexander, the moſt adventurous. Captain that 
ever was, very ſellom wore Arms, and ſuch 
amongſt vs as flight them, do nor by that much 
harm to the main concern ; for if we ſee ſome 
kil”'d for want of them, there ate few leſswhom 
the lumber of Arms helps to deſtroy, either by 
being over-burthend;: cruſit-and 'tramp* wich 
their weightby..a rude:Shock,:'pr: - otherwite. 
For, in plain trath,; to oblerye the'-weight:jand 
thickneſs of thoſe we have now: in uſe, 1t-ſeems 
asit we only. pretend to. defend-. our ſcelyes, and 
that we are:rather Toaded,than ſecured: by them. 
We have enouglttodoto fupport chew weight, 
being ſo manacled, andimmurd; :as if :'we were 
only to contend 'with!, our awn; Arms. and as tf 
we had not the ſame Obhgation to.gdetend: them, 
that they bave:to defend: ug Tarrtas gives':a 
plcaſant Deſcription of the Men at Arms of our 
ancient Gauls ; foatmed, as only to be able ro 
move, without power-wo.oftend, or poſſibility 
to be offended, or to rife again when once beaten 
down. Lucullns tecing certain Souldiers of the 
Meaes, that made the-Front of Tigrancs his Ar- 
my, heavily armed, .and yery uncaſie, as if in 
Priſons of lov, from thence congeiy'd bopes 
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with great eaſe to defeat them z and by them 
began his charge and viftory. ' And now that 
our Muſqueteers arecome into credit, I believe 
ſome Invention will be found our ro 1mmure us 
for our Safety, and to draw us to the War in 
Sconces, ſuch as thoſe the Aacients loaded rheir 
Elephants withal. This Humour is far diffe- 
ring frorh that of the younger Scip:0,who ſharp» 
ly reprehended his Souldiers, for having planted 
Caltrops under Water, in a Graff, by which 
thoſe of. the Town he held beſieged might fally 
out upon:him ; ſaying, That thoſe who aflaulte= —  C. 
ed ſhould think of attacking, and not to fear, 
ſuſpeCing, with Reaſon, - that this ſtop 
they bad put to the Enemies, would make them 
leſs vigilant upon-their Duty. | He ſaid alſo ro 
2 young Man, ſhewing him'a fine Buckler he 
had; that he was very proud of, /t is: 4 wery. 
fine Buckler 1ndeed, but a Romon Souldter. ought 
to repoſe greater Confidence tn his Right Hand , 
than his Left. | 

Now *tis nothing but the not being us'd to 
wear them,that makes the weight of qur arms 
ſo intolerable. 


L*busberga in dolle haweana, & Pelws2 in tefla,” 
Due at quells guerrier at quali, Je canto. 

Ne notte o dt doppo chentraro'4n gueſts 

Stants, el haweano wit meſi da canto, 

Che facile a portor comme la veſta 

Era lor, perche in uſo Tawan tantos 


| Two of theſe Hero's, that Iname, had on 
Each his bright _ and ſtrong en, 
4 An 


Ariſto. 
Cant. 12s 
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And night nor day, nor one poor Minutes ſpace, 
Once laid them by whilſt here they were in/place. 
Thoſe heavy Arms, by a long praGtice, were 
So very ealic grown, and lighrto bear. | 


Armrefthe I he Emperor Caracalla was wont continual- 
Roman In 1y to march on foot, compleatly arm'd, at the 
fanny M1. Head of his Army. The Romaz Infantry always 
py gee: carried not only a'Morion, a Sword and a 
Pies Shield; for as to Arms, ſays Cicero, they were 
ſo accuſtomed to have them. always on; - that 

| they were no more. trouble to them, than their 
Sore , Own Limbs: Arms enim, membra militts. eſſe dt« 
'-* eunt ; but moreover, fifteen days Proviſion; ro- 
gether with a certain number of Piles, or Stakes, 
wherewith to fortific their Camp, to ſixty 

pounds weight. And: Martas's Souldiers loaden 

at the ſame rate, were ini?d to march in Bat- 

ralia five Leagues in five hours z and ſometimes 

upon any urgent occaſion, fix. Their Milt- 

tary Diſcipline was much ruder than ours, and 
accordingly produced much greater ces. 
The'younger Scepio , reformed his Army in 

S$þatn, ordered his Soldiers tocar ſtanding, and 

nothing that was dreſt. The Jecr that was gi- 

ven a Lacedemontan Soldier, is marveloufly par 

upon this account, who, in an Expedition of 

ar, was reproached to: have been ſeen-under 

the Roof of a Houſe : They were fo inur'd to 
Hardſhip, that, let the Weather be what ir 

would, it way a ſhame to be ſeen under any 

other Cover than the Roof of Heaven. We 

ſhould not match our People very far at thar 

ate, Asto what remains, Marcellus, a Man 

red up inthe Raman Wars, docs — ob- 
erye 


————— 
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ſerve the manner of the Parthians ming chem- 
ſelyes 5 and the rather, for being ſo different 
from that ot the Rowans. They had,lays he, Arms 4 gb 
ſo Artifictally woven, as to have the Scollops fall o- ns, © © 
wer one another like ſo many little Feathers; - which 
aid nothing hinder the Motion of the Body, and 
yet .were of fach Reſiſtazce ,; that our Darts hitting 
a” them would rebound : { which were the 
oats of Male our Fore-Fathers were ſo con- 
ſtantly wont to uſe:) And in another -place ; 
They had (fays he) treng and able Horſes, cove- 
red with thick tann'd Hides of Leather, and were 
themſelves armed Capa Pie with great Plates of 
Trop, [o artifictally ordered, that tn all parts of 
-» the Limbs, which required benaing, they aſſiſted 
Motion. One would have ſaid, that they had 
been Men of Iron ; - having Arms for the Head 
ſo neatly fitted , and ſo naturally repreſenting 
the form of a Face, that they were no where 
vulnerable, ſave at two little round Holes, that 
gave them a little Light; and certain ſmall 
Chinks about their Mouth and-Noſtrils through 
which they did, with great difficulty, breath, 
Flexilts tnduttts auzmatur lamina membris, Claud. in 
Horribilts i{u, credas ſumulacra mavert Ruff. lib. ® 
Ferrea, cognatoque wires ſptrare metallo. 
Par wveſtttus equis, ferrata' fronte minantur, 
Þerrato[que mowent ſecurt Uulueris arms: 
Stiff Plates of Steel over the Body laid, 
By Armorers 'skill, ſo flexihle were made, 
Thar dreadful to be feen,you would think theſe 
Not living men, but moving Images: (above 


The Horle, like arm'd, Spikes wore in fronts 
And fearleſs, on their Ircn ſhoulders move. 
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A'Deſcription very near reſembling the Equi- 
pape of che Men at Arms in Frazce, .with their 
Barded Horſes. - Platarch ſays, that Demetrins 
cauſed ewo compleat Suits of Arinis to be made 
for himſelf, and for | Alcinus, a Captain of the 
greateſt Note and Authoriry about him, of fix 
{core-pounds weight each, whereas the ordina- 
ry Stirs'weighed but half ſo much. + * 


| EIT nn the FY 
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CHAP, -X, 
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W Make no doubt,” but that I oft happen to 
8 ſpeak of things. that ate much better, 'and 
,. more truly handled by thoſe who are Ma- 
ſters of the Trade. ' This here is-purely an Eflay 
of my Natural Parts, and-not of thoſe acquir'd : 
And whoever ſhall cake me tripping in my Ip- 
norance, will not it any ſort diſpleaſe me; for 
I ſhould be yery-unwillitig ro become reſponſi- 
ble to another for- my Writings, who am not 
{o to my (elf, nor ſatisfied with them. Who- 
ever goes in queſt of Knowledge, let him fiſh 
for it where it s'to' be found; there is nothing 
I fo linle profeſs... - Theſe - are Fancies of my 
own, by which I do not pretend to diſcoyer 
rhings, bur to lay open my ſelf: They may, 
peradventure,-'one day be known to me, or 
have formerly been, according as my Fortune 
has been able to bring me in place where they 
haye been explained ; but I haye uterly forgot 
- them 


ith 
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them: and if I am a. Man'of ſome reading,l am 
a Man. of--no retenſion:: Sothat I can promiſe 
no &ercainty',' it not to make known to what 
creain Mark, the: Knowledge [now have does 
riſe. | Theretore let. no - Body [inſiſt upon the 
Matter I-write, but my Method in writing. 
Let; ther obſerve in what I borrow, if I have 
known how to. chuſe whar:is'proper to raiſe, - or 
relieve the Invention; which 1s always my own: 
ForT make others ſay forme , whar, cither for 
want-of Language, or want of : Senſe, I cannot 
my ſelf well exprefs. - I do not number my Bor- 
rowings, i weigh them. - And had I deſigned 
to eaile their Eſtimate by their number , -] had 
made: them. twice as many; 'Fhey 2ate all, or 
within a: very few.; fo: fam'd and ancient Au- 
thors, - that ehey ſeem, methinks,' themſelves 
fuſciently 10tell who they:are, withour givi 
me the trouble. In Reaſons, Campariſons an 
Arguments, - if -|tranſplant any” into. my own 
Soil, ;and confound: them amongſt' my _ I 
pitpblely cogceal: rht'Author 'to awe the Te- 
nicrity of thole/ precipitous Cenſures, that fall 
upon all ſortsof Writiags; particularly, the late 
ones, of Men . yer living , and in the Vulgar 
Tongue, which put [every one itito a Capacity 
of cenſuring, and which ſcem--o0 -convince-the 
uthors' themſelves of :yulgar Conception and 
Deli .. Þ wilt have them” 'wound Plutarch 
through-my Sides; and rail-againſt Sexecs when 
they think they rail at'me. -I muſt ſhelter my 
own Weakneſs under: theſe great Repurations y 
& ſhall love any one that can plume me, that is, 


by clearneſ of Underſtanding and Judgment, 
| | : "= "3" "" 


* 
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and by the fole-DiſtinRion ,* of; the Force and 
Beauty:of: Diſcourſe. Foril, who,:fot-want of 
Memory, '-am at eyery [turn at a-lofs to- pick 
thenr out of their National Livery, am'yetwile- 
enough to know, by the Meaſure of my own A- 
bilicies, that my Soil is'incapable” of ptoducing 
any of thoſe rich Flowers; that | there fiad- ſer, 
and growing ;-and ithatali the Fruirs of- ty'own: 
Cromirang not _—_— _ _ of _ _ 
this,” indeed,::T: hold my: ſelf very-refpontible, 
tho the: Confelli2n makes againft me ; ' if there 
beavy Vanity and 'Vicein my Writings, which 
I do not of! my ifelf.perceive, nor- can diſcern, 
when pointed:out'ito meiby another g for ma- 
ny Faults -cfrape” they Eye ,;. but the-Thfirmiry 
of: Judgment. conſiſts:in 'not brings able! rofl 
cernthem, whenz;/by another , laid'open tous; 
Knowledge and Truth: may _be-in us - withour 
Judgment, and. Judgment! alfo without rhem 
bur. che Confeſſion ' of iJanorance! is one of the 
faireſt and: ſureſt Teſtimonies'ofi Judgment that I | 
know; Trhavye no other Officerito-par my Wri- 
tings:1n.Raxk and | File: bat2'only: Fortune, ' As 
things'come-int9-my head; I heap them one: up- 
on, another, which: ſometinits:advance in whole 
Bodies, ſometinzes1n ſingle Files : |. T am coment 
that- every. one. ſhould (ce. my natural and ordi- 
nary; Pace as: ill as it ts. | I (ufter my ſelf ro jog 
on: at,my own-rate:and ;Eafe, ': Neither are'the 

SubjeQs, which! a: :rhan ' is;not -permitted-ro' be 
picoute jor: caſually,. 4nd ar'a venture, 'to 


iſcourſeof.” could” wiſh:to have a more per- 
et Knowledge-:of:things, but I -will not buy ir 
ſo dear as it- will. coſte- My. deſign. is to-paſs 
oyer 
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Oyer caſily , and not laboriouſly, the Remain- 


derof my Lite. There is nothing that I will 
cudgel 'my Brains about ; no, not Knowledge, 
of what price: (oever.  I:feek., in the reading of 
Books , — to pleaſe my ſelf, by an irre- 
proachable Diyerſion : Or if I ſtudy, it isfor 
no other Science, than what treats of the Know- 
sf of my ſelf, and inſtrutts me how to dye, 
live well. | 


. Bas wIews ad metas ſudet 0 portet £4 uu. 


Ito this only Courſe 
Train up, and in it only breath my Horſe; 


] do not bite my Nails about the Difficulties I 
meet pak in my caxlingy 3 aſter a Charge or 


two, I give them oyer. Id ] infiſt upon 
or F haven both loſe RA ſelf, : _ ; 
or oF an, icat Underſtanding, that 

x 6ſt : What I do leg, tha 


at Fiſt is, by Peſta, rendred more ob- 
ſcure. I do nothing ang without Gaicty ; Conti- 
nuation, and a too obſtinate Endeavour, 5 


kens, tupifics ond; tires m ire oY Jacgment..' 


Sight is confound pared with with paring 
I muſt withdra 75 =_— 4 Diſcovery 49 


new Sponge: uſt, as an. IL of the 


_ b ſe bur ap luch times as Iam 
we; in e not much. for, 
"_— Loh STI Ns: ald Yuck fuller, and of 
fironger Reaſon; neither do I much Une 
Wit 
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with Greek Authors, my Knowledge in chat 
Language being too Iitle to read them with any 
delight Amongſt thoſe that are fimply' plea: 
fant, of the Moderns,*Bdccate his Deramueron;Ra- 
belars, and* the Baſſa of Johannes Secunaus (if 
thoſe may be ranged under' that Title )* are 
wotth Reading. As to Amaatr de Gaule, and 
fuch kind of tuft, they had not'the credit to 
take me, ſo much as in my Childiſh' Years. 
And I will moreoyer (ay - ( whether boldly, or 
raſhly ) that this old, heavy Soul of mine is 
now no loriger delighted with Arioſts ; no, nor 
with Ovid; atid _ his Facility and Inyention, 
with whichI was fotmerly ſo raviſhed, arc now 
of no more R&lifh, apd I can hardly have the 
patience to read Him. IJ ſpeak my ' Opinnion 
freely of all-things, ever of thoſe that, perhaps, 
exceed my Capacity, ,and rhit 1.do nor conceive 
to be in any wiſe, under my JuriſdjQion, 'And 
accordingly; the Judgment I deliver ,-is ro fhew 
the Meaſure of oiy own Sight, and-nor of the 
things-I'make-ſo/bold to'cenſute's When Ifind 
my (elf diſpiſted with 'P/ato's. Axzorhas; as with 
a Work' (with dte'teſpet ro {uch'an Author 
be ir ſpoken) Withont Horce, © my Judgment 
does nor 'belieye "it ſelf: ris not err on ay 

to oppoſe the! A of ſo'many other fa- 
mons Judgments'of Antiquity, which it confi- 
ders as its Regeitsand Matters, arid with whom 
ir-is rather contetr to err. | In ſock a Caſe; fe 
eondemns ir ſelf, ' either for ſhoppitih-# th& outs 
ward Bark, 'nor betog , able ro' penetrate ro the 
Heart, of for coh{ideribg'itby ſome falſe Light, 
and is content with ſecuring it ſelf from ag” + 

EY al 


— 
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and: Error only ; and, asto its own Weakneſs 
does -frankly* acknowledge and confefs-if. - Ic 
thinks it giyes a juſt Interpretation, according 
to-the Appearances, by its Conceptiors preſen- 
ted to it ; but they are weak and imperfet. 
Moſt of the Fables of #/op have in them ſeve- 
ral Senſes and Meanings, of which, the Mytho- 
bogiſts: choſe ſome one, that quadrates well to 
the Fable; * bur, 'for the moſt parr, tis but the 
ficſt Face that preſents it ſelf, and is Superficial 
only, There yet remain others more lively, cf- 
ſential and profound, into which they haye nor 
been able to penetrate z and juft ſo dol. 
- Bur, to purſue the buſineſs of this Eflay, 1 
have always thought,” that in Poeſie, Firgel, 
Lucretins, Catullus and Fioraze do a 
excel the reſt; and ſignally, Verge] in his Geoy- 
grcks, which I look- upon for the moſt accom. 
pliſhed picee of Poetry ; and, in conipariſon of 
which, a man may cafily diſcern, that there are 
ſome places in his AXzeids, to which the Au- 
chor- would have given a little more of the File, 
had he had leiſure: and the fifth Book of his 
Aneids feerns rorme the'moſt perfe. 1 alfo loye 


Lacan, and willingly 'read him;. not ſo much nd Las 


for his Style, as-for his own Worth, and the 
Fruth and Solidity of his Opinions and Judg- 


ments. As for Terence, "I find the Queintneſs of Terence 


and Eloquencies of the Latin Tongue fo admi- 
rable lively to repreſent our Manners, ' and the 
Movements of the Soul, that our Attions throw 
me, at every turn, upon him; and cannoc 
read him ſo oft, that I do nor till diſcover ſome 


new Grace and Beauty, Such as lived near _ 


Vir - 


Cenſure 
vale sf 


<andatnd... 
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Virtil's time, were. ſcandalized, that ſome 
ſhould compare him with: Lacrettwi. 1: am, I 
confels, of Qpinion, ..that. the compariſon is, 
in_ truth, very unequal; a Belief that, never- 
theleſs, I have much ado to aſſure my ſelt- in, 
when I meet with ſome excellent paſlages 'in 
Lucretins, , Bur if they - were {o angry. at- this 
compariſon, -what would they have ſaid of'\ the 


Bruriſh and Barbarous Stupidity of thoſe, who, 


Catullus 
Epig. 40. 


- that thofe of, our times, who. 


take jn- three. ar, four. Argum | 
| Plans or Terence, io kc on: of theirs, and 


Of Terence . 


= 


at this Hour, compare him. with Ar:ofio? Or 
would not Ariefo:himſelf ſay? T*11 

0 Sztlum 1aſipiens, & infacetum !- | 
I think the Ancients, had morereaſoy to be an' 
gry with.thoſe who.campared.. Plautus with Te- 
rexte, | than, Lucretzu3 with Virgil, It, makes 
raved forthe Eldinadpn and Prince 
YeRCe, LNAL LNE.MALCD OL TG INOPBAp | 
has him (o often fs Mouthq and the. Sen- | 
tence,. that. the bel} Judge. of .Rowan Pocts has 
paſyd upon the other, 1 have | often obſerved , 
hofe of, our | ho. take: upan-them. 
to write, Comedies (in imitation of the Fakaps , 
who are happy. enough in. that way of Writing) 
ake ents of. thole of 


crowd five or {iz of Baccace his Noyels, into one 
ſingle Comedy. And that which makes them 

oad therſelyes with. Matter, is- the Difi- 
dence they have of being able to ſupport them- 
ſelyes wi h heir,omn crength.. They muſt find 
our ſomething to: lean to. and, havipg not of 
their own whetewich, to ;cnterrain the audicnce, 
bring in the Story, to ſupply the defet of Lan- 
guage. 


SS” = VYeey iS rt we | 3 » 
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1c is quite otherwiſe with my Author ; 

fel egancy and, Perfcftion of his way of 
Scaking, makes us ie the Appetite of. his 
Plot. His fine Expecl ,Elegancy and Queint- 
nels is everywhere Taking : He is ſo HHH 


' throughout. 


Liquidas, purogue ſi millimus amni. 
Liquid, and-like a Cryſtal running Stream. 


And does ſo poſſes the Soul with his Graces, 
that we forget thoſe of his Fable. . This very 


conſideration. carries me. further: ] obſcrves 


that the beſt and moſt ancieng Poers have avoi- 
ded the AﬀeRarion, and bunting after, Ae ha on- 
ly of fantaltick Spaxiſb, and. Petrarchick 


You, but - even — ſoltelt, and a --x 453 


ouches, . which-are the onl NEED of 

ſyccreding Pocſie, . And yet whats js no good 

Judgment that will condemn this in. the An- 

does not incomparably more 

on gl, equal ul Pole and that perperual 
flouriſhing B 


uty, that ' appears 
ph i Catalla his Epigratas, than all. the Strings 
with . which: Martual ar 4- 


710 es jo att, in cljus Toc um 
makin , withour being moy'd., 

,make hemſelves ſuf: 
ave mater enough, of 
pans id Ut \ \rhey *nctd nor tickle 
th aſclves - The others tave.need of | Foreign 


muſt haye che a 


- they mount. on 
i Horle: 


; as they, bave .che1lefs. Wie ,.. they . 


Tails of his. Compariſon 
nt a Fo VC before, cull cullas 6 = 
3: Mrnws Il. enge- Martial. 


Wateris. juxceſ —— 
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Horfe-back; becauſe they are not able to ſtand 
on their own Legs. - As' in our Balls, thoſe 
mean Fellows that teach to. dance, not being 
able to repreſent the Preſence and CORE of 
our Nobleneſs, are fain to ſupply ir with dan- 
gerous Leaps, and other ſtrange Motions, and 
fantaſtick T ticks. And the Ladies are leſs put MY. 
ta .it in Dances, wherethere ate (everal Compees, 
Changes, and quick Motions of Body, than in 
ſome other of a more ſolemn kind, where they 
are 'only*to move a natural Pace, and to repre- 
ſent their ordinary Grace and 'Preſence. And, 
as | have alſo ſeen -good Tumblers, when in 
their own Every-day-Cloaths, and with the 
fame Face they always wear, \give us all the 
pleaſure of their Art, when their Apprentices, 
not yet arrived to ſuch a pirch' of .perfeQion' , 

. are-fain to mea['their Faces, put themſelves” in- 
ro ridiculous Diſguiſes, *and' make a hundred 
Mimick Faces, 'to. prepare. us for Laughter. 
This Conception'of mine is no where *more de- 
monſtrable, than in comparing the #eid with 
Orlando Furioſo ; of which, we ſee” the" firſt, 
by Dint of Wing, flying in -a" brave and lofty 
place, and always following his. point ; the lat- 
rer, fluttering and hopping from Tale ro Tale, 
as from Branch to Branch, not daring to'truſt' his 
Wings bur in very ſhort Flighrs,and pearching at 

- cyery turn, leſt his Breath and Force ſhould far 
ig. 


Georg. 4  Excurſuſque breves temtat. | 


Theſe then, as to'this ſort of SubjeAs, are the 
Authors that beſt pleaſe 'me: ' As to! what con- 
cerns wy other Reading that mixcs a little more 


Profit + 


et. 
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Profic with:the -Pleaſure, and frog whence I 
learn-how to marſhal my Opinions and Quali- 
ties; the Books that: ſerve me to this purpole, 
are Plutarch (fince tranſlated into Freach). and 
Seneca :'Both of which have this great conve- 


nience ſuited to my Humour, that rhe Know- 74 
ana Seneca. 


ledge I there ſeek, is diſcourſed in looſe pieces, 
that:do-not engage me inany great T rouble of 
reading long, of which I'am impatient. Such 
are the Opuſculums of. the firſt, and the Epiſtles 
of thelatter; which-are/alſo:the beſt, and moſt 


The Char as 
raters of 
utarch 


profiring of all their Writings. *Tis no great - 


attempt totake one of them in hand, and I give 
over atpleaſure; for they have no ſcquele or de- 
pendance-upon one. another. Theſe Authors; 
or the moſt part,” concut in'uſeful and true Opi- 
nions: And: there is chis:Parallel berwixt'them, 
That Fortune browghe them:cintothe World 'a- 
bout the'fame Age':.'T hey were both Tutors to 
two Rowan Emperours? Both ſought out from 
foreign'Countries: Both Rich; and both Great 
Men.  'Their/InſtruCtion is 'the Cream of Phy- 
loſophy; 'and deliver'dafter a+ plain and 'perti- 
nent manner: © 'Platareh\is more uniform 'and 
conſtant ; \/Seyeca more vations and waving, The 
laſt'roil'd, fer himſelf, and bent his whole Force 
ro fortifie Vertue againſt Frailty, 'Fear and Vi- 
tious Appetites :-Phe other ſeems more'to ſlight 
their Powerandto difdainro-alter his Pace, and 
roNand' upon hizGuard: Plutafth's Opinions 
ate' Platonick,' ſweet, and accommodated to Ci- 
vil Society : "Thoſe of 'the' other are Srorcal and 
Epeurean , more'-remote from” the - common 
Uſance; -but, in 'my Opinion, more eſpecially 
$ K 2 proper, 


F: 
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| proper, at.d more firm. | Sexeca ſeems to: lean 
- a licclero the Tyranny of the Emperours:ot;'his 
time, and only ſeems; for I take it - for grant- 
ed, that he ſpake againſt- his Judgment, .when 
he condemns the generous Action of thoſe who 
aſfaſhnated Ceſar. Plutarch is frank through: 
our. - Sexece abounds with brisk- Touches and, 
Sallics : Plutarch -with things 'that- heats: - and 
moves you more ; this contents and pays you 
- better. This guides us, the other paſkes :us'on. 
As to Cicero, - thoſe'of- his Works that are moſt 
- uſefulto my Deſign;are they that treat, of Phy- 
loſophy.,cſpecially Motal : But boldly to confeſs 
the rruth, his way of -Writing, :and that of all 
ether Long-winded: Authors, appears ro: me-ye- 
ry Ani _ his oaks, ao, w_ 
£ Vitlons- and Erimologies: . take: 'up- the great 
+ part of his Work « Whatever there is of Life and 
Marrow, is ſmother'd and;loft tm the Prepara- 
tion. When 1 have ſpent an hour tn readin 
bim (which-1s a- greatdeal for -me)- | ad: recol- 
. Ic what I have' thence. extracted of  Juice-and 
Subſtance ; for the. moſt part I find:nothing 'but 
Wind; for he is not yert-cometo the Arguments 
- that ſerve to his putpoſe, and - the Reaſons that 
ſhould properly:;help to looſe the knot I.would 
untye. For me,- who-only deſire to become 
more Wiſe, not- more Learned. or 70. wo 
theſe Logical or Ariſtotelian Diſpoſit parts 
are of nouſe.... I would have a Man begin with 
| the main-. Propaſuion;- and that. wherein the 
force of rhe Argument lies: I know well enough 
what Death, and Pleaſure are, let no Mangive 
himſelf the - Troable co anatomize them: ro 
| me ; 
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me'; 1 look for good and folid Reaſons at the 
ficſt daſh ro: inſtrut me how to ſtand the 
Shock,” and reſiſt them; to which purpoſe , 
neicher Grammarical Subtilties, nor the queint 
Conrexcure of Words and Argumentations are 
of any uſe at all: I amfor Diſcourſes that gives 
the. firſt Charge into the Heart of che Doubt ; 
his languiſh about his SubjeAts, and delay our 
ExpeQtation. Thoſe are proper for the Schools, 
for the Bar, and for the Pulpit, where we haye 
 leifure tonod, and may awake a of an 
hour afcer time enough to find again the Thread 
of the Diſcourſe. Ir is neceſlary to ſpeak after 
this manner to Judges, whom a Man has a de- 
ſign,Right or Wrong, to-cncline to: favour his 
Cauſe, | ro Children and Common-people z to 
whom a Man muſt ſay all he can, and try wha 
effefts his Eloquence can produce. I woul 
not have an Author make it his buſineſs to render 
me attentive? Or that he ſhould cry our fifty ' 
times, O-yes, as the Clerks and - Heralds do: 
The. Rowars in their Religious Exerciſes,began 
with Hoc age:' As we in ours do with Surſurs 
corda, which are ſo many words loſt ro me: kt 
come thither already fully prepared from my 
Chamber, Jneed no Allurement, no Invication, 
no Sauce; leat the Meat Raw, ſothar, inſtead 
of- whetting my Appetite by theſe Preparatives, 
they tite, and pal it. Will the Licenſe of the ,,, ,- 
time excuſe the Sacrilegious Boldneſs to cenſure Plato, 
the Dzalogiſms of Plato'himſelf, for as dull and 
heavy as the other before nam'd, whilt he roo 
much ſtifles his Matter > And to lament ſo much 
27 0 ume 
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'"may indeed jud 


time loſt by a Man who had {o- many: benter 


things to ſay, ' in ſo many long and ficedleſs 
Preliminary Jnterlocutions #7 My lgnorance will 
better <xcuſe me in OTE Greek 
ſo well,as to diſcern the Beauty of his Language, 


' ] would generally chuſe Books that uſe Scicnces 


not ſuch as only lead to them. TFhe:two firſt , 
and Pleny,and their like, have -nothingot this 
Hoe age; they will haye-to. do with Men -al- 
ready inliructed ; or if they have, *tis a:ſub-. 
ſtantial Hoc age, and that has a. Body by- it (elf. 


alſo ddight in reading his Epiſtles, ad Atticus; 


not only:-becanſe they contain a great” deal of 
Hiſtory, and rhe Afﬀairs of his time z. but-much 
more becauſe I therein djlcover much of his own: 
private Humour :-For Þ have a fingular curiofi-! 
ty (as I haye {aid elſewhere) ro-pry into the 
Souls and the Natural and Frue Judgments of 
the Authors with whom I] converſe. A Man 
of their Parts,bur nor of their 
Manners, nor of themſelves, by: the Writi 

they expoſe upon-the-Thearre of the World: 1 
have a thouſand times lamented the: loſs'of the 
T reatiſe Brutus writ-upon Vertne;; for''it is beſt 
Learning the Theorte - of thoſe who beſt know . 
the Pratiich. Bur ſ(eeing'the thing preached, 
and the Preacher are different things, I: would 
as willingly-ſee Brutus in Plutarch, as in a Book 
of his own; I would rather' chooſe :to'be cer- 
rainly inform'd of the Conference he! had» in his 
Tent with ſome particular Friend of histhe night 
before. a Battle, thar-of the Harangue- he made 
the next day to his Army; and of what he did 
in his. Cloſet and his Chamber, than —— 


. *, 4 
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 did.inche publick Place, and in the Senate. As 


ro Cicero, I am of the. common Opinion that 


.. (Learning excepted) he had no great Natural 


Parts. He was a good Citizen, ab an affablc 
Nature, as all fat, heavy Men, ſuch as he was, 


uſually are ; Bur given tocaſe,and had a mighty 


ſhare of Vanity and Ambition. Neither do [ 
know how.tocxcuſe him for thinking his Poetry 
fit to. be publiſh'd. *Tis no great Imperie&ion 
ro make ill Verſes; but -it 1s an lmpertcEtion 
not to be.ableto judge how unworthy: his Ver- 
ſes were of the Glory of his Name. © For what 
concerns his Eloquence, that is rotglly. out of 
compariſon,and I believe ic will neyer be equall'd. 
The younger Czcero, who reſembled his Father 
im nothing but in Name, whilſt commanding in 
Aſia, had ſeveral Strangers one day at his Ta 
ble, and among the reſt, Ceſtzus ſeated ar the 
lower end, as Men often intrude to the open 
Tables of the Great: Cicero ask% one of the 
Waiters-who that Man was, who preſently told 
him-his Name : Bur he, as one that had his 
Thoughts taken up with ſomething elſe , and 
that had forgot the Anſwer made him, askigg 


three or four times, over, and over again, the 


ſame Queſtion ; the Fellow, to deliver himſelf 
from ſo many Queſtions,and to make him know 
him by ſome particular Circumſtance ; *I is that 


Cſizus, ſaid he, of whom it was told you, that 


he makes no great Account of your Fathers Elo- 
querce in compariſon of his own. At which, 
Cicero being ſuddenly nettled, commanged poor 
Ceſttus preſently to be (eiz'd, and caus'd him ta 
be very well whipt in his own preſence ; a very 

K 4 , dif- 
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_ diſcourteons Entertainer ! Yet even amongſt 


thoſe, who, all things conſidered, have reputed 
his Eloquence incomparable : there have ' been 
ſome however, who have not ſtuck ro obſerve 
ſome Faulrs in his Writing: As that Great Bru- 
tws bis Friend,for example,who ſaid 'twas a bro- 
ken and feeble Eloquence , fractam & elumbem. 
The Orators alſo neareſt to rheAge wherein he 
livd, reprehended in him the Care he had of 
a certain long Cadence in his Periods, and parti- 
cularly took notice of theſe Words, eſſe videa- 
tw, which he there ſo oft makes . uſe of, For 
my part, 4 better approve of .a ſhorter Style, 
an that comes more roundly off He does; 
though ſometimes, ſhuffle his Parts more brisk- 
Iy together, but "is very ſeldom. I have my 
{elf raken notice of this one Paſſage , Ego wero 
we mmus din ſenem mallem, quam eſſe ſenem, ante- 
quam eſem. The Hiſtoriaris are my true Pro- 
vince, tor they are pleaſant and eaſy ; where im- 
mediately Man in general, the Knowledg of 
whom I hunt after, does there appear more live- 
ly and intire than any where befides : The Va- 
wety and Truth of his. Internal Qualities, in 
groſs and peace-meal', the diverſity of means 
by -which he is united and_ knit, and the ' Acci- 
dents that threaten him, Now thoſe that write 
Lives,by reaſon they infiſt more upon Counlels 
than Events, .more upon what allies from with- 
in, than upon that whick IT without, are 
the-moſt proper tor my reading; and therefore, 
above all others, Plutarch is the Man for me: 
] am very ſorry we have not a dozen” Laeriss, 
or ies He goes nor further” extepded, and bones 
| Undet- 
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underſtood : For Tam equally curious ro know 
the Liyes and Fortunes of theſe great Inſtrutors 


of the World;asto know the Diverſities of their - 
Do&rines and Opinions. Inthis kind of Stu- - 


dy ( the Reacing of Hiſtories) a 'Man muſt 
rumble over , without diſtin&ion', all ſorts of 
Authors,both  Antick and Modern; as well Bar- 
barous anSAbſolute, as thoſe of current Lan- 
guage ,' there to know the things of which they 


variouſly treat : But Ceſar, in my Opinion, par- Celar's 
mended, : 


ticularly deſerves to be ſtudyed , not for the 
Knowledg of the Hiſtory only , but for himſelf, 


ſo great an Excellence and PerteQion' he has a- 


boye all the reſt , though Saluſt be one of the 
number. In carneſt, I read_this Author with 
more reyerence and reſpeQ than is uſually al; 
low'd to Human Writings; one while conſider- 
ivg hinrin his Petſon, by his AQtions and mira- 
culous Gacatneſs, and another in the Purity and 
inimitable Neatneſs of his Language and Style, 
wherein he not only excels all other Niſtorians, 
as Cicero confeſſes, but peradyenture, even Cicero 
himſelf ; ny of his Enemies with ſo much 


Sincerity in his Judgment ; that, thefalſe Co-. 


lours with which he ſtrives: to palliate his ill 
Cauſe, andthe Ordure of his Peſtilent Ambiti- 
on excepted,] think there is no Fault to be obje- 
Qed againſt him , ſaving this, that he ſpeaks 
roo ſparingly of himlelf, ſeeing ſo many great 
— could not have been perform'd under hit 
yondutt , but that his own Perſonal Valour 
muſt neceſ{arily have had a greater ſhare in the 
Execution, than he attributes ro himſelf. 1 loye 


Hiſtorians , whoare either yery ſincere, or- ve- 
| ry 
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ry. excellent. The- Sincere who haye nothing of 
their ownto mix with it, and. who only. make 
ictheir Buſineſs to make a - faithful Colle&ion 
of. all tharcomes to their Knowledg,and Faith- 
fully-ro record all things without choice or pre- 
judice, leaving to us the entice Judgment of dif- 
cerning the T ruth of things. Such, for.cxam- 
ple. amongſt -others, as honeſt Fro/ardy, who. has 
proceeded- in' his Undercakipg with, lo frank a 
Plainneſs, that having committed an Error, he 
is not aſham'd to confels , and corrett it in the 
place-where the Finger has been laid , and who 
repreſents; to us eyen the - Varicty.of Rumours 
that were then ſpread abroad , and the different 
Reports that were made to him ; which is the 
naked and unaffected Matter of Hiſtory, and of 
which eycry one may make his Profit,according 
' to his proportion of Uladerſtanding. The more. 
excelient Sort of Hiſtofians have Judgment to 
pick out what is moſt worthy to be known; and, 
gf .ewo Reports, to examine which is the moſt 
likely to.be true: From the Condition of Prin- 
ces, and' their Humcurs, they conclude the 
Counfels, and attributero them Words proper 
for the. Occaſion ; and ſuch have Title to af- 
ſume the Authority of Regulating our Belicf 
to what they themſeclyes: belick ; -burt certainly, 
this Priviledge: belongs not to. eyery one. For 
the middle ſort of Hiſtorians ( of which , the 
moſt patt are ) they ſpoil all z they will chew 
our Meat for us , they take upon them to judge 
of, and conſequently, to incline the Hiſtory ro, 
their own Liking; for if the Judgment par- 
tially lean to ane ſide, a Man cangor ayoid 6 
| og + 
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ſtingand writhirig his Narrative to that Ryaſs. 
They: vndertake-to chuſe thin ws 
known, and yet very oft conceal frum us: ſucha 
Word, ſuch a private Action, as would much 
better inſtrudt us; omit , as incredible, ſuch 
things as they do not underſtand, and. perad- 
venture ſome; becauſe they:cannot expreſs them 
well in French or Latin. Let them; in 
God's diſplay their Eloquence,and judge 
according to: their own Fancy : Bur let them, 
withal-, leave us ſomething to judge of after 
them , and neither alter, nor diſguiſe, by their 
Abridgments , and at their own choice , -any 
thing of the ſubſtance of the Marter ; but'de- 
liver it to-us pure and entire inall. its Demen- 


| fions. For themoſt part, and eſpecially in theſe 


latter Ages,Perſans are culld out for this Work, 
from'amongſt the Common-People , upon the 
ſole Confideration of Well-ſpeaking, as if we 
were to learn Grammar from thence ; and the 
Men fo choſen have alfo reaſon, being hired for 
no\other. end, and pretending to nothing but 
Babble, not to be yery ſollicitous of any part 
but that, and ſo, _ a fine _—_ of _—_ 
prepare us a pretty texture of KePorts, thcy 
pick vp in the Streets. The only good Hiſto- 
ries axe thoſe that have been writ by the Per- 
ſons themſelves. who commanded inthe Aﬀairs 
whereof they write, ar who have participated 
in'the Condu&-of them, or. at leaſt; who bave 
bad the Condudt of others of the ſame nature. 

uch almoſt are all the Greek and Rowan : For 
(everal Eye-Witneſſes having writof the ſame 
SubjeAGn the time when Grandgur and Learn- 
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ing frequently mer in' the ſame Perſon) if there 
happen to be an Errour, ir muſt 'of neceflicy be 
a very ſlight one, and upon a'yery doubtful Ac- 
cident. hat can a Man expe fromia Phyſi- 
cian, who will undertake to write of War; or 
from a meer Scholar, treating upon the Defigns 
of Princes? If we could rake notice how religi- 
ous the Romans were in- this, "there would need 
but this Example: _ Polko found in the 
Hiſtory of Czar - himſelf, fomerhing mif-repor- 
ted; a Miſtake occaſioned, eicher by reaſon he' 
could not have his Eye in all parts of his Army 
at once, and had glyen- Credit'to ſome parricu- 
lar Perſon, who had not delivered him a very. 
true Account ;z or: elſe, for not having had too 
perfeft notice 'giyen him by: his Lieutenants, of 
what they had done-in his Abſence. -. By: which - 
we may ſee, whether the Inquiſition after Truth 
benot very delicate, when a man cannot believe. . 
the Report of a Battle from the Knowledge'o 
him who there commanded, \ nor -from-rhe Sol- 
diers wo were engaged in'it;;unleſs, after the 
Merhod of a Judicatory Information,the Witneſ- 
ſcs be' confronred,- *and: the-Challenges received 
upon the Proof of the PunRillios 'of every: Acci- 
gent. ' In good carneſt,” the knowledge we' have 
of our ow private '\Afﬀairs, is much more ob- 
ſcare : butthathasibeen ſufficiently handled by 
Boatn, and according to my own Sertiment. * A 
little to relieve the weakneſs. of my: Memory (fo 
extream,-that it: has hapned to! me'more | 
once, to take Books again into my hand for new, 
and un{cen, that I'had carefully; read over a few 
Years before, and *ſ{cribled with my tare) [ 
nave 


, 
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have ' taken a Cultom of-late, to fix at the end 
of every Book (that is, of thoſe I neyer inrended 
.to read again): the. Time when I madean end 
on't,. and the Judgment I had made of it, ro the: 
end that that might, at leaſt, repreſent ro mathe 
Air and general Idea, I had conccived of the Au- 
thor in reading it; and I will here tranſcribe 
| ons. of. thoſe Annotations. ; apr pe | | 
ten Years ago, in my:Guicc:ardin (of what Lan- cenſure of | 
guage ſoever my Booksſpeak to me in, I always Gurcindi 
ſpeak tothem in my own+) He-#s 4 drlegent 
urge. and from whom. 11 my Opinion, a 
an may learn the truth of the Affairs of his tame 
- 85 exattly as from any other ; 1# the moſt of which 
bee was hinuſelf alſo a perſonal After, and in honou- 
 rable Command. Tis. not to be imagined, that he 
ſhould have diſguiſed any thing, ' ather upon the 
account of Hatred, Fawour,or Vauity ; of which,the 
'  Uberal Cenſures be paſſes upon the Great Ones z and 
particularly , thoſe by whom he was advanced, and 
 Complyed in Commands of great Truit and Honour 
if fope Clement the Seventh, gzve ample Tolls 
wony. As | to that part, whith he thinks himſelf 
the be$t at, namely, bis Digreffions and Diſcourſes 
he has, indeed; wry good onts, and enriched with 
fine Expreſſions; but he 1s too fond of them: for 
to leave nothing unſaid, having a Subjett (0 plain, 
ample, and almoſt infinite, be degenerates into Pe« 
dantry, & reliſhes a little of the Scholaſting Pratile. 
I have al[o 0berwed. this xn ham, That of ſo many 
Souls, and [o many Effefs ; ſo many Motrves, and 
{ſo many Comnſels as he judges of, he never attributes 
any one io Vertwe, Religion or Conſcience ; as if 


all thoſe were utterly extuntt in the World : ”w_ 
0 
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of all the Attions how br ave in outward ſhew'ſve- 
wer they rot in themſelves, bt always throws the 
Cauſe: ana: Motive upon ſome Vitzous Occaſion, or 


£ / # apgpon of Profit. 1t us "tweposſible to 1maagine 


t, amongſt ſuch an infinitenumber of Actions, 
as he makes mention of, thire muſt be ſome one pro- 
auced by the way of Reaſon. No Covraption'could 
fo unroer/ally have infeited Men , that ſome one 
would -n0t have eſcaped 'the 'Contapion © 'Whith 
wakes mie ſuſpett, that his own Taſte'was ittous, 
from whence 1t-might happen, that he judged other 
Men by himſelf. In my Philsp de Commnes, there 
is this written ; Tow well bere find the Language 
'{[weet and delightful , of a native Simplicity, the 
Narration pare , and wherein the Veratity of the 
Anthor does etidently | ſhine ; free from Vantty , 
when ſpeaking of himſelf; and from Aﬀettion'tr 
"Exoy, when [peaking of others: His \Diſtontſes 
and Exhortations more accompanied with Zeal and 
Truth, thin with any exquifite 'Suffictenty'y \and 
throughout , with Authority an1 Gravity , why 
ſpeak him a Man of 'Extraction, and noureſheaFup 
ingreat Aﬀairs, Upon the Memoirs of 'Mon- 
fienr -du'Bellay, 1 find\rhis; *Tryalways pleaſant 
to real things writ by thoſe that hanve experime n- 
ted how they ought to be carried 6n ;, but withal, tt 
cannot be denyed but there 1s a"manifetDecadente 


_ © t#2 theſe two Tords from the freedom-and lebertyof 


writing, that ſbints' in the antient” Hifovian : 


Such as the Site de Jovin ville , 4 Domieſtich 'to 

St.Louis :*Eginatd, Chancellor 119*Chatlemiin: z 
xd, df latter date, in Philip de 'Comines. "This 

here ts vather an Hpoey 

L£anſt- the Emperor Chatles 


Francis, #- 
than '# Hi- 
fer'y 


for King 
the Fifth, 
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ſtory, T will not believe that they have. falfifyed 
any thing , as to Matter of. Fatt ; but they make 
a commonPractiſe of wreſting the Zudement of E- 
vents (ery often contrary to Reaſon) to our' ad- 
vantage, and of omitting what[oever 15 nice t0'be 
handPd in the Life of their Maſter ; witneſs the 
Relation of Meffieurs de Montmorency , and de 
Brion,, which were [ere omitted: nay, ſd muth as 
the very name of Madam d*Eſtampes 15s not here to 
be found. ' Secret - Actions an Hiſtorian may con- 
ceal ; but to paſs over tn ſilence what all the World 
knows, an1 things that have drawn after them 
publich Conſequences , 1s din inexcuſable defect. In 
fine, Whoever has a mind to have a perfect Know- 
ledge of Kine Francis, and theRewolutions of his 
Reign, let him ſech it elſewhere , if my Advice 
way prevail. Theonly profit a Man canreap from 
henee 18,from the particular Narrative of Battles, 
and other Exploits of War, wherein theſe Gentle- 
men were perſonally engaged ; ſome Worads,and F j- 
Tate Actions of the Princes of their time, and the 
Practices and Negotiations carried on bythe Setg- 
. eur de Lancay ; where, indeed , there are, eve- 
ry where, things worthy to beknown, and Diſcour- 
[ts above the vulgar Stratn. 
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CH A P.'-X 1. 
| Of Cruelty. 
| Fancy Vertue. to. be. ſomething elſe , and proline: 


hb — 


.& ſomething more noble, than good (Nature, 9.70 Gwd- 
andthe meer Propenſionto Goodnefs, that *** 

weate born into theWorld withal. Well diſpos'd, 

and 
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- The firſt w 


That Vet- 


and well deſcended Souls purſue, indeed, the 
{ame Methods, and repreſent the fame Face, 
that Voigs * ſelf does i. Bot the wotd {ob 
imports, I know..not w more great, 

ative, than meerly for a Man to ſuffer himſelf, 
by a happy Diſpoſition, to be gently and .quict- 
ly drawn to the Rule of Realog, - He who, by 
a natural Sweetneſs and Facility, ſhould deſpiſc 
Injuries receiv'd, would, doubtleſs, do'a very 
great, and a yery laudable thing 3 but he who, 
provoked, and nettſed to the Quick, by an Of- 
fence, ſhould fortific himſelf with the Arms of 
Reaſon, againſt the furious Appetite of Reyenge, 
and, after a great Conflit, Maſter his own pal- 
ſion, would, donbtleſs, do a great deal more. 
| uld do well; and the latter ver- 
tuouſly : one Action, might be. called Bounty, 
and the other Vercue; for, methinks, the yery 
name of Vertue preſuj poſes Difficulty and Con- 
rention ; and *tis for this reafob, perhaps; thar 
wecall God Good, Mighty, Liberal and Juſt 1 
bar, we donot give him the Arctibure of Ver- 
tuous, being that all his Operations ate Natu. 
ral, and without Endeayour. Ir has been the 
Opinion of many Philoſophers,not only Stotcks, 


rue cannot but Epicureens, that it 1s not cnough to haye 
be exerciſed the Soul feared ina good place, ofa. gagd tem- 
Bs 

Ys 


per, and well diſpoſed to Vertue. Ir is nor 
enough to haye our Reſolutions fixed above all 
the power of. Fortune, but that we are, more- 
oycr, to (eek occaſions wherein to. put it to the 
proof : We areto covet pain, acellty oy yr 

cep tne 


' remmpt; ito contend! with then, and ro 


Soul in Breath : Multum ſibs adjicit virtus aA 
| | 4 _ ta. 
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fita. ' *Tisone of the Reaſons why Epamnondas, | 
who was yet of a third Set, refuſed the Riches Sen. Epift, 
Forturie preſented to him by very lawful means; 7” 
becauſe, ſaid he, Tam to contend with Poverty : 
In which Extream he maintain'd himſelf to the 
laſt. Socrates pur himſelf, methinks, upon a 
rude Tryal; keeping for his Exerciſe, a con- 
founded {colding Wite, which was fighting at 
Sharp. Metellus having , of all the Senators, 
alone attempted, by the power of Vertue, to 
withſtand the Violence of Saturnizus, Tribune 
of the people at Royze, who would,by all means, . 
cauſe an unjuſt Law, to paſs in fayour of the 
Gommons ; and by ſo doing, having incurr*d 
the Capital penalties that Saturnizmus had cſta- 
bliſhed againſt the Difſenters, entertain'd thoſe 
who, in this Extremity led him to Execution, 
with words to this cffeCt : That it was a thing too 
eaſie, and too baſe, to doll ; and that to do well 
where there wah #0 danger, was a common thing ; 
= that to do well where there was danger, was the 
roper Office of a Man of Vertue. 'Thele words of 
Metellus do very clearly repreſent to us, what 
I would make out z wiz. That Vertue retulcs 
Faciliry for a Companion ; and that that eatie, 
{mooth and deſcending Way, by which the re- 
gular ſteps of a ſweet diſpoſition of Natuee ate 
condutted, is not that of a true vertue ; She re- 
quires a rough and ſtormy Paſſage ; ſhe will 
have either Exotick difficulties to wreſtle with, 
(like that of Metullus) by means whereof For- 
' tune delights to interrupt the Speed of her Car- 
reer; or internal difficulties, that the inordi- 


nat Appetites and _ of our condi- 
tion 


546 Eris 3 Mages ie. Tak 


The Vertue 
of Socrates. 


tion introduce to diſturb her. 1am come thus 
far ar my eaſe; but here it comes into my head, 
that the Soul of Socrates, the moſt perteet that 


Ever came to my knowledge, ſhould, by this 


Rule, be of very little Recommendation ; for I 
caiinor cor.ceive in that perſon any the leaſt Mo- 
tion of a vicious Inclination: I cannot imagine 
there could be any difficulty, or conſtraint, in 
the courſe of his Vertue : I know his Reaſon.to 
be {0 powerful and ſovereign.over him, that ſhe 
would never have ſuffered a vicious Appetite ſo 
much as to-ſpring in him. To a Yertue lo ele- 
vated, as his, hs nothing to oppoſe. Me- 
thinks] ſee him march, with a- victorious. and. 
triumphant pace; in pomp, and at his caſe, 
without Oppoſitionor Diſturbance, It Vertue 
cannot ſhine bright, but by the Conflidt of con- 
trary Appetites, ſha}l we then ſay; that ſhe can- 
not ſ{ubfaſt without the aſhſtauice of Vice ; and 
chat it is.from her, that ſhe derives her Reputa- 
tion and Honour > What then alſo would. bes 
come of that brave and generous Epicurean. plea- 
ſure, which makes account- that it nourthes 
Vercue tenderly-in hex Lap, and there makey 
it play and wanton, giving it for Toys to play 
withal, Shame, Fevers, Poverty , Death and - 
Torments ? If I preſuppoſe that a perfe& Ver- 
tue maniteſts it ſelf in contending, in patient 
enduring of pain, and undergoing the utter= 
moſt extremity of the Gout, without being mo- 
ved in her Seat ; If I give her Auſteriry and Dif- 
ficulty for her neceſſary ObjeAs : what will be- 
come of a Vertue Elevated to {uch a degree, as, 
not only to deſpiſe pain, but, moreoyer, to re- 

| zoyce 
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joyce in ir, and to be tickled with the Daggers 
of a ſharp Cholick, ſuch as the Epicureans have 
eſtabliſhed, and of which, many of them, by 
cheir a&tions, have given moſt manifeſt proofs ? 
As have ſeveral others, who I find to have (ur- 
paſſed, in cfte&ts, even the very Rules of their 


own Diſcipline : Witneſs the younger Cato ; | 


when I ſee him dye, and tearing out his own 7% © of 


Bowels, 1 am not ſatisfied ſimply to believe, Cato a:- 
that he had then his Soul totally exempt from © 


he only maintained himſelf in the Steadineſs that 
the' Stoical Rules preſcribed him ; Temperate 
without Emotion, and imperturb'd : There was, 
methinks, ſomething in the Vertue of this Man, 
too ſpricely and youthful to ſtop there; I do be- 
lieve thar, without doubr, he felt a pleaſure and 
delighe in ſo Noble an Aftion, and was more 


pleaſed init, than in any other of his Life: Sc 3 
abut e wHta, ut cauſammoriends nattum [e ofſe gan lib. 1: 


 deret. | believe (o far, thatT queſtion wherher 
he would have been content to have been de- 
prived of the occafion of fo-brave an Execution. 
And it rhe Sinceriry that made him Embrace 


ere, 


the publick concern more then his own with. 


held me nor, | ſhould caftly fall into an Opinion 
that he thought himſelt obliged ro Forrune tor 
having put his Vertue upon fo brave 2 Tryal, 
and for having favoured that * Thref, in eread- 


13g under foot the ancient Liberty of his Coun- * Czfar 


try. Methinks I read, in this Aion, I know - 
not whar Exaltationin his Soul, and an extraor- 
dinary and manly Emorion of Pleaſure, when 
he 1 >vked upoa the generoſity and height of his 
Encerprile: L 2 De- 


anied 
all Tronbles and Horrour : 1 cannotthink tharfig, *** 


Noble 
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Hor. lib. I, 


Ode 37. 


Cicero ae 


Offic. lib. 1. 


—— 


Deliberata morte ferocior. 


Not ſtimulated with any hope of Glory, as the 
popular and cfteminate Judgments of ſome have 
concluded z for that conſideration has been roo 
mean and low to poſſeſs ſo generous, ſo haugh- 
ty, and ſo obſtinare a heart as his : But for the 
very beauty of the thing in it (elf, which he, 
who had the handlingof the Springs, diſcern'd 
more clearly, and in its perfeQtion,, than we are 
able to do. Philoſophy bas obliged me in 'de- 
tcrmining,that ſo brave an Attion bad been inde- 
cently placed in any other Life, than that of C4- 
to; and that.it only appertain'd to His, to end 
ſo. Notwithſtanaing, and according to Reaſon, 
he commanded his Son, and the Senators that 
accompanied him, to take another Courſe in 
their affairs : Catont, quum thcredibilem natura - 
tributſſet grawitatem, eamgue iþſe perpetua con- 
ftantiaroboraviſſet ſempergue 1n propoſito conſilio 
permanſiſſet morienaum pottus quam Tyranntvultus 
aſpicienaus erat. Nature having endued Cato 
with an incredible Grawity,which he had alſo for- 
tified with a perpetual Conſtancy, without ever flag- 


\ g£1:.g 1n his Reſolution, he muſt of neceſſity rather aye, 


than ſee the Face of the Tyrant. Every Death 
ought to hold proportion with the Life before 
it. We do not become others for dying. I al- 
ways interpret the Death, by the Life prece- 
ding ; andif any one tell me of a Death ſtrong 
and conſtant-in appearance, annexed to a feeble 
Lite, 1 conclude it produced by fome feeble 
cauſe, and ſuitable to the Life before, The 
Eafineſs then of this Death, and the Facility of 


Dying, 
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Dying, he had acqured by the vigour of his 
Soul ; ſhall we ſay, chat it ought to abate any 
thing of the luſtre of his Vertue > And who,thar 

has his Brain neyer ſo little rjnftur'd with the 

true Philoſophy, can be content to imagine $o- 
crates only free from Fear and Paſſion, in the 
accident of his Priſon, Fettersand Condemna«* 
tion ? And that will not diſcoyer in him , not 

only Stability and Conſtancy (which was his 
ordinary Compoſure) but moreoyer (1 know 

not what) new ſatisfa&tion, and a frolick chear- 
fulneſs in his laſt Words and Ations >: At the 
Start he gave, with the pleaſure of ſcratching 

his Leg, when his Irons were taken off, does 

he nor diſcover an equal Serenity and Joy in his 

Soul for being freed from paſt inconveniences, 
and' at the ſame time to enter into the Know: 
ledge of things to come ? Cato ſhall pardon me, 

if hepleaſe; his Death,indeed, is moretragical, 

and more taken notice of,but yet this is (I know 

not how ) methinks finer. Ar:ſtippus, ro one 

that was lamenting his Death ; The'Gods grant 

me [uch an one, ſaid he. A Man diſcerns 1a the ;,,,,, 
Souls of theſe twogreat Men, and their Imita- 7ur»'d int 
e2rs (torl very much doubt, whether there was Z* **, 
ever'their like) ſo perfe&t a Habitude to VYer- Socrates. . 
rue, that it was turn'd to a Complexion. Ir is 

no more a laborious Vertue, nor the precepts af 
Reaſon, toRfaintain which, the Sorilis ſowrack- 

ed ;: but theFvery Eflence of thAr$ouls, their 
natural: and ordinary Habit. They. have ren- 
.dred'it ſuch by a long Praftice of Philoſophical 
'Precepts, having light upon a rich and ingeni- 

ous Nature: The _ Paſhons that ſpring 
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in us, can find no Entrance into them. The 
Force and Vigour of their Souls ſtifle and exrin-. 
guiſh irregular deſires,ſo ſoon as they begin to 


' move. Now, that it.is not more Noble, by. a 


high and divine Reſolution, to hinder the Birth 
of Temptations, and to be ſo ftormid to Vertue, 
that the very Sceds of Vice be rooted out, than 
to hinder their Progreſs; and having ſuffer'd 
themſelves to be ſurprized with the firſt Motions 
of pafſjons, to arm themſelves, and to ſtand 
firm to oppoſe their Progreſs, and overcome 
(hom. : And that this on gag: : - al 
much more generous, than to | en- 
dowed with a frail and affable Nature, of i ſelf 
diſaffefted to Debauchery and Vice, I do not 
think can be doubted ; for this third and laſt 
ſort of Vertue ſcems to render a Man innocent, 
but nat yertuous ; free from doing 111, but not 
apt enough to do well : Confadering alſc, that 
this Condition is fo near Neighbour to Imper- 
feftion and Cowardize, that I know not very 
well how to ſeparate the Confines, and diſtin- 
guiſh them : The very Name of Good Nature 
and Innocence are, for this reaſon, in ſome ſort 
rown into contempt. 1 very well know, that 
everal Vertues, as Chaſtity, Sobricty and Tem- 
p_ may come to a Man through perſonal 
efes. Canſtancy in Danger, it ir mult be fo 
called, rhe contempt of patience, in 
Misfortung,*may oft-times be ig q in Men, 
for want of wyll jndging of ſuch Accidents, and 
not apprehending them tor ſuch 'as they are. 
Want of Apprehenſion and Sortiſhneſs , do 
ſometimes counterieir vertuous Effects 7 { I 
Ve 
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have ofc feen ir happen, that Men have been 
commended for - what really merited Blame. 

An [tal:an Lord once faid this, in my preſence, jralians 
to the diſadvantage of his own Nation; That ſ#:i/e and 
the Subrtilry of the Irakans, and the Vivacity of _ 
their-Conceptions , were ſo grear, that they fn. 
foreſaw the Dangers and Accidents that might 

betal rhemyſo far off,that it muſt not be thought 
ſtrange, if they were often, in War, obſerved 

to vn for rheir Safety, even before they 

had difcover'd the Peril : That we French and 
Spamaras, who were not ſo cunning, went. on : 
further ; and that we muſt 'be made ro ſee and 

feel the danger, before we would take the A- 

larm ; and that even then we had no Apprehen- 

fion: but the Gerwans and Swiſſe, more heavy, Cermans 
and thick-$kull'd , had not the Senſe ro look Lygzm 
about them, even then when the Blows were #44 
falling about their Ears. Peradventure, he on- 

ly talk*d ſo for Mirths fake; and yet it is moſt 

certain that, in War, raw Souldiers ruſh into 

danger with more precipirancy, than attgr they | 

haye been well cudgell'd. 


-- Haud 1gnarus, quantum nova gloria in arms» 
Et predulce decus promo certamine Þoſit: 


Not ign'rant in the firſt Eflay of Arms, 
_ Howhope of Glory the raw Souldicr warms 


For this teaſon ir is, that, when we judge of a 
particular ation, we are to- conſider ſeveral 
circumſtances, and | the whole Man by whom 
it is perform?*d, before we give it a name, To 
inftance in my ſelfz I have ſomerimes known 


£ncid. 11s 


my Frcicads call that prudence in me, which 


GS. was 
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was merely Fortune; . and repute that Courage 
and Patience , which was Judgment and Opi- 
nion : and attribute to me one Title for ano- 
ther, ſometimes to my. advantage, and ſome- 


times otherwiſe. As to the reſt, I am fo far 


from being arriv'd at the firſt, and moſt perfe&t 
degree of Excellence, where Vertue is turned 
into habir, that even of the ſecond I have made 
no great iryal. 1 have not been very ſolici- 
tous to curb the Deſires, by which I have been 
importuned. My Vercue it a Vertue or rather, 
an Innocence, caſual and accidental. If I had 
been born of a -more irregular CompleCtion, I 
am afraid I ſhould-have made ſciryy work; 
for I never obſerved any great Stability in my 
Soul to reſiſt Paſſions, if they were never ſo little 
vehement. I have not the knack of nouriſhin 
Quarrels and Debates in my own Boſom, ny 
conſequently, owe rmy {ſelf no great Thanks, 
that Iam from ſeveral Vices: | 

St wutius mediocrihus, & mea pamrs 

Mendq[a eſt natura, raltog4 refta welut ſi 

Egreg10 1nſperſos reprehendas corpore 8a&U0s. 

It of {mall Crimes, and few, my Nature be 
 Tobe aceus'd, and from the great ones free, 
Thoſe Venial Faults will no more ſpot my 

Soul, _ ; | 

Than a fair Body's blemiſh'd with a Mole. 

] owe it rather to my Forrune, than my Reaſon: 


- She has made me to be deſcended of a Race fa- 


mous for Integricy ; and of a very good Father ; 
I know not whether, or no, . he has infus'd into 
me part of his Humours ; or whether Domeſtick 
Examples, and the good Education of my Infan- 
| | th 
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cy. hath inſenfibly aſſiſted in the Work, or if I 
was otherwiſe born ſo; 


Seu Libra ſeu me Scorpius aſpicit 
' Formiaoloſus, pars wyolentior 
Natalis hore, [eu tyranns 
Heſperie Capricornus unde. 
Whether my Ballance weigh'd my future Fate 3 
Or Scorpto, Lord of my Alcendant fate ; 
Or Tyrant Capricors, that rudely (ways, 
And ruffles up the Occidental Seas. 


But ſo it is, that I have naturally a Horror for 
moſt Vices. The Anſwer of Anti&thenes to him 
 whoasked him, Which was the beſt Apprenti- 
ſage, To unlearn Evil , ſeems to point at this. 
I have them in Horror, I ſay, witha Deteſtation 
ſo Natural, and ſo much my own, that the 
ſame Inſtin& and Impreffion I brought with me 
from my Nurſe, I yet retain, no Temptation 
whateyer had the power to make me alter it. 
Not ſo much as my own Diſcourſes, which in 
ſome things laſhing out of the Common Road of 
modeſt Speaking, might caſily licenſe me to A- 
Ctions, that my Natural Inclination makes me 
hate. I will ay a prodigious thing, but] will 
ſay it however. 1 find my {clf in many things 
more curb'd and retained by my Manners than 
my Opinion, -and my Concupiſcence leſs de- 
baucht than my Reaſon.  Arsſt:ppus inſtirured 
Opinions ſo bold, in favour of Pleaſure and Ri- 
ches , as made all the Philoſophers murmur ar 
him : But as to his manners, Dzozyſius the T'y- 
rant having preſented three Beautiful. Women 
before him, to take his choice ; he made er, 

: l 
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That he would chooſe them all, and that'it had 
hapned ill to Paris to have prefer'd one before 


- the other two ; But having taken them home 


to his Houſe, he ſent them back untouched, 
His Servant finding himſelf overloaden upon 
the Way, with the Money he carried after him, 
he ordered him to pour out , and throw away, 
chat which troubled him. And Eprcuras, whoſe 
Dottrines were. {o irrelipious and effetninare, 
was in his Life yery laborious and deyout: He 
writ to a Friend of his , that he lived only up- 
on Biſcaitand Warer,intreating him to ſend him 
a licthe Cheeſe to lye by him againſt he had a 


- mind to make a Feaſt. Muſt it be true, that 


to be a perfe&t good Man, we muſt be ſo by an 
Occult, Natural and Univerſal Propriety, with» 
oat Law, Reaſon or. Exampk> The Debauches 
wherein | have been ingaged, have not been (I 


. thank (God) of the worle fort, and 1 have con- 


demned them in my ſelf, for my Judgment was 
never infeted by them. On the contrary I ac- 
cuſe them mere ſeverely in my (elf, than in any 
other. Bur that is all, for, as to the reſt, I op- 
poſe roo licle- reſiſtance, and ſuffer my ſelf ro 
encline to0- tauch- to the other fide of the Bal- 
lance, excepting that I immoderare them , and 
prevene them from. mixing with other Viees, 
which for the moſt part, will cling together 


if a man have not a care. I have contrat 


_ curtaild mine, to make them as ſingle as 
can ; | 
| Nec ultra 
Errorem foweo. 
For as to the Opinion of the Storeks, who ws 
, : at 
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That the Wiſe Man when he Works, Works 
by all the Vertues rogether, tho one be moſt 
apparent according to the Natnreof the Attion ; 
(and of rhis che ſimilitude of a Human Body 
might iſerye them ro ſome Inftance , for the A- 
tion of Anger cannot work, bur that all the 
Humours muſt affift, tho Cholter predominate) 
it from thence they will draw- a like Conſe- 
quence, that when the Wicked Man does wick- 
edly, he does ir by all the Vices together , I 
domot believe it to be ſimple ſo, or elſe I under- 
ſtand them not ; for 1 cfieQtually find the con- 
traty, Theſe are witty and ſubſtantial Subtik 
ues, which Philoſophy ſometimes inſiſts upon. 
I follow ſome Vices, bur I fly others , as much 
as @ Saint would .do.. The Peripatetichs allo 
diſown this imdifloluble Connexion ; and Ars- 
tle is of Opinion, that a Prudent, and Jult 
may 'be intemperate and laſcivious. S9- 
crates confeſſed ro ſome, who had diſcoyered a 
certam inclinationto Vice in his Phoftognomy, 
that ir was in truth his Natural Propenſion, bur 
that he had by Diſcipline corre&ed ir. And 
{uch as were familiar with the Phitoſopher Stel- 
po hath ſaid, That, being born ſubzeQ ro Wine 
and Women, he had by Study rendred him- 
ſelf very abſtinem, both from the one, and the 
other. Whac I have. in me of Good, I have, 
= contrary, by the chance of my Birth; and 
Id it not either by Law, Precept, or any o- 
ther Inftru&ion. The Innocency, that is in me 
15a {imple and unexpetted one, little Yigour, 
and lels Arr, Amongſt other Vices, I mor- 
tally hate Cruelty, both by Nature and Judcg- 
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ment, as the yery extream of all Vices , But 
with ſo much tenderneſs withal, that I cannot 
ſee a-Chicken's Neck pul'd off, without trouble, 
and cannot without impatience, endure the 


Cry of a Hare in my Dogs Teeth, tho the 


Chaſe be a violent Picaſure, Such as have 
Senſuality to encounter , willingly make. uſe of 
this Argument, ( to ſhew that it is altogether 
vicious and-unreaſcnable) that when- itis at the 
height, it (ubjeAs us to that degree, that a Man's 
Reaſon -can. have no acceſs, and inſtance our 
own Experience in- the At of Love. wherein 


.they conceive that the Pleaſure does ſo tranſ- 


port us, that our Reaſon cannot perform .itsOf- 
fice, . whilſt we are ſo benumn'd and extaſied in 


Delight, ;I know very well, it may be other- 


wiſe, and thata man'may ſometimes, if he will, 
gain this Point over himſelf to ſway his Soul, 
even in, the Critical moment, to think of ſome 
thing clſe; But then he muſt leiſurely incline, 
and ply ir to that bent, I know, that a man 
may triumph oyer the utinoſt effort of this Plea- 
fare : have experienced itin my ſelf, and have 
not found Yerus ſo-imperious a Goddels, ' as ma» 
ny, and ſome more reformed than I, declare. 
Ido not conſider it as a Miracle, as the Queen 
of Navar doesin one 'of the Tales of her Hep- 
tameron, (which is a maryellous pretty Book of 
that kind) nor for a thing of extream difficulty, 
to paſs.over whole nights, where a Man has 
all the Canyenience and Liberty he can dclire, 
with a long-coyeted Miſtreſs, and yet be juſt to 
his Faith firſt given to ſatisfie himſelf with kiſ- 
ks: and- innocent Embraces, withauc - preſſing 

| any 
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any further. Iconceive that the Example of ,,, ,,. 
the Pleaſure of the Chace would be more pro- ſure of thei? 
per; wherein tho the Pleaſure be leſs, yer the C27 


Raviſbment and the Surprize are more, by 
which the Reaſon, being aſtoniſhed, has not ſo 
much leiſure to prepare it ſelf for the Encounter, 
when after a long Queſt, the Beaſt ſtarts up on 
a ſudden in a place, where, peradventure, we 
leaſt expe&ted : which ſudden motion, with the 
ardour of the Shouts and Crys of the Hunters, 
ſo ſtrikes us, that it would be hard for ſuch as 
are eager ofthe Chace, to turn their Thoughts 
upon the inftant another way ; and alſo the 
Poets make Diana Triumph oyer the Torch: 
and Shafts of Cup1d. 


Luts non malarum quas amor curas habet 
Flec inter obliviſctzur ? 


Who amongſt ſuch Delights would not remoye 
Out of his Thoughtsthe anxious cares of Love : 


But to return te what I was ſaying before, I am 
tenderly Compaſſionate of others Afitions,and 
ſhould eaſily cry for Company, if upon any oc- 
caſion whateyer, TI could cry at all. Nothing 
tempts my Tears, but Tears, and not only 
thoſe chat are real and true, but whatever they 
are, Either feign'd or painted: I do not much 
lament the Dead, and ſhould envy, them ra- 
ther ; but I very much lament the Dying, The 
Savages do not ſo much offend me, in roaſting 
and cating the Bodies of the Dead, as they do, 
who torment and perſecute the _— Nay, I 
cannot look ſo much as upon the ordinary Exe- 


cations of Juſtice, how reaſonable ſoeyer, with 
| a 
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a ſteady Eye: Some one being to give reftimo- 
ny of Fulius C e{ar's Clemency, he was, ſays 
he, mild and moderate in his Revetges: For 
having compellectthe Pyrates to yield, by whom 
he had before been taken Priſoner , and' pur to 
Ranſom; foraſmuci as they had threatned him 
with the Croſs, he: indeed condemned chem to - 
it, but it was after they had been firſt ſtrangled 
He puniſhed his-Secretary Phe/omon ; who had 
attempted to: poyfon him, with no greater ſc- 
verity, than a ſingle Death. Without naming 
that Latin Author, that dare alledge for a Fe- 
ſtimony of Mercy, the killing only of rhoſe: by 
whom:'we have bcemoffended:: Ir. is.caly ro gueſs 
that he was ſtruck with the herrid and inhuman 
Examples of Cruelty, praftisd by the Romar 
Tyrans. For my parr, even in Juftice it (elf, all 
that exceeds a Simple Death; appears to me per- 
fect Cruelty y eſpecially in us who ought to haye 
regard to their Souls, to diſmifs them in agood 
and calm Condition : which cannot be,when we 
have discompos'd them by inſufferableTorments. 
Not long fince, a Souldicr, who was a Criminal 
Priſoner, perceiving from a Tower, where he 
was 'ſhut up, that the People began to afſem- 
ble to the place of Execution, and: that the Car- 
penters were. buſy, creCting a: Scaffold, he pre- 
fently., concluded, thar rhe Preparation was for 
him; and therefare entred into a Reſolution to 
kill himfelf, but could fnd-no Iaſtrumenr to aſ- 
ſift him in his Defign, ſaving an old ruſty Carr- 
Nai!,, thar Fortune preſented ro hinr ; - Wirk 
this he firſt gave him{clf rwo great Wounds a- 
bout his Throat, buc finding thoſe wonld not - 

- [of 
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he. preſencly after gave himſelt a third in the 
Belly, . where he lett the Nayl ſticking up to the 
head. The firſt of his Keepers that came in, 
found him in this Condition , yet alive, but ſunk 
down, and near expiring by his Wounds. To 
make uſe of time therefore, before he ſhould 
die and defeat the Law, they made haſt to read 
his Sentence, which having done, and he hear- 
ingthat he was only condemned to be Behead- 
ed, he ſcemed to take new Courage, accepted 
of Wine, which he had before refuſed, and 
thanked his Judges for the unhoped for Mild- 
neſs of their Sentence ; ſaying, That indeed. he 
had taken a reſolution to diſpatch himſelf for 
fear of a more ſeyere and inſ{upportable Death z 
Having entertain'd an Opinion by the Prepara- 
tions he had ſeen in the Place, that they were 
reſolyed to torment him with ſome horrible Ex- 
ecution : and ſeem'd to be delivered from 
Death , for having it changed from what he 
apprehended. 1 ſhould adviſe, that theſe Ex- 
amples of Severity,by which *tis deſign'd to re- 
tain the People in their Duty, might be exerci- 
ſed upon the dead Bodies of Crimwnals; for to 
ſee them deprived of Sepulture, to ſee them 
boyPd , and divided into Quarters, would al- 
molt work as much upon the Vulgar, as the 
Pain they make the Living to endure : though 
that.in effeQ be lictle or nothing, as God him- 
ſelf ſays, who kill the Body, and, after that, 
have no more than they: can do; I hapned to 
come by one day accidentally at Rome , juſt as 
rhey were- upon executing Cates, a notorious 
Robber: He was (trangled without any Emo- 
tion 


rr 
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tion of the SpeQtators, but when they came to 

cut him in Quarters, the Hang-man gave not a 

Blow, that the People did not follow with a 

delcftul Cry, and with Exclamation, as if ec- 

very one had lent his Feeling to the miſerable 

Carkaſs. Thoſe inhuman Excefles ought to be. 

Che ſevere excrciled upon the Bark, and. not upen the 
Laws of © Quick. Artaxerxes, in almoſt a little caſe, mo- 
| Ferlia, mo- derared the Severity of the Ancient Laws of Per- 
- warmth fia, Ordaining, that the, Nobility, who had com- 
| mitted a Fault, inſtead of being whipt, as they 
were usd to be, ſhould be ſtript only , and their 

Cloaths whipt for them ; and that whereas they 

were wont to tear off their Hair, they ſhould 

only take off their High-crown'd Tiara. The 

. fo devout Egyptians, thought they- ſufficiently 

b] $477” (atisfied the Divine Juſtice in Sacrificing Hogs 
ure 10 the in Efigte and Repreſentation ; a bold Invention 
fice by J%- to pay God, fo Effential a Subſtance in Pifture 
Egyptians. Only, and in ſhow. I live ina time, wherein 
we abound in credible Examples of this Vice, 

through, the licence of our Civil Wars; and 

we 'ſee nothing in Ancient Hiſtories more ex- 

tream than what we have proot of every day. 

The Craez. I could hardly perſwade my ſelf , before ſaw 
tic; exerci- ir with my Eyes, that there could be found. our 
ſed in G- Souls ſo cruel and fell,, who, for the/fole Plea- 
ſure of Murther would commit, hack, and lop, 

off the Limbs of othersz ſharpen their Wits to 

invent unuſual Torments, and new: kinds of 

Deaths without Hatred. without Profit , and 

for no other ead, but only to enjoy the pleaſant 
Spe&tacle of the Geſtures and Motions, the la- 


mentable Groans and Crys of a Man in _ 
or 
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For this is che utmoſt point to which Cruelty $*% 4e 
can arrive, Ut hominem 102 1ratus, non timens, 
tantum ſpetiaturus occidat. - That a Man ſhould 
' kill a Man without being angry, or without 
fear, only for the Pleaſure of the SpeQacle. 
For my own part, Icannot, without Grief, ſee 
ſo much asan innocent Beaſt purſu'd, and kilid, 
that has no defence, and from whom we have 
receiv'd no Offence at all. And that which 
frequently happens, that the Stag we hunt, 
finding himſelf weak, and our of breath, ſeeing 
no other Remedy ſurtenders himſelf to us, who 
- purſue him, imploring Mercy by his Tears, 
__ queſtugue cruentas, iEnerd. b. 74 
Atque 1mplorants fimilis, 
That Bleeding by his Tears, does Mercy 


CITAaVec. 


It has ever been to me a very unpleaſing ſight; 

and _— ever take beaſt alive, that I do role 
not preſently turn out. Pythagoras bought 2l:ve by 
o_ of Fiſhermen and Fowlers, to do the 78>, 
ame. Our. 


. þr 100g ue 4 ceae fer arum, Ovid. Met: 
Incaluſſe puto maculatum [anguine ſerrum. lib. 15. 


hw 'twas Slaughter of Wild Beaſts that 
m E 4 
Too docite Man firſt learn the Killing Trade. 


Thoſe ' Natures that are ſanguinary towards 
Beaſts,diſcoyer a Natural Propenfion to Cruel- 
ty. After they had accuſtomed themſelves ar 
Rome, to SpzCtacles of the ſlaughter of Animals, 
they proceeded to m—_ of the {laughter of _ 

| c 
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the Fencers. Nature has her ſelf (I doubt). im- 
_ printed in Man a kind of inſtint to Inhuma- 
nity z no body takes pleaſure in ſeeing Beaſts 
Play, and carels one another, but every one 1s 
delighted with ſeeing them diſmember- and 
tear one another to pieces. And that I = 
' nut be laught at for he ſimpathy I have wit 
them, Theologte ic ſelf enjoyns us ſome Fayour 
in their behalt : And conſidering that one, an] 
the ſame Maſter, has lodg'd us together in this 
Palace, for his Service, and that they, as well 
as we, areof his Family, it has reaſon to enjoyn 
us ſome affeCtion and regard to them. Pytha- 
Fythagoras £9ras borrow'd the M:tewap[ycoſis rom the Egyp- 
= = trans, but it has-4ince been receiv*d by ſeyeral 


Souls. Nations and particularly by our Druzas. 
id ibid. 


Morte carent anime, ſe —_— preore rela 


Sede,yorrs domibus Viuunt, habitantque recepte, 


Soulsneyer dye, but, having left one Scar, 
Into new Houſes they Admittance ger. 


The Religion of our Ancient Gawls maintain'd, 
that Souls, being Eternal, never ceaſed to re- 
move and ſhift : A places from one body to 
another : Mixing moreover, with this Fancy , 
ſome conſideration of Divine Juſtice. For ac- 
cording to the deportments of the Soul , whilſt 
it had been in Alexazder, they ſaic, that God 
ordered it another body to inhabir, more or 
leſs painful, and proper for its Conditions. 


Clad. in —— manta ferarum 
Ruff. 1ib. 2. Copit wincla pats, truculextos tmgerit urfis, 
Pradoneſque lupis, fallaces wulpibus adait, 
Altque ubi per Varios annos per Wille figur 


Egtt, 
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Egit, Letheo purgatos flumune tandem 
Rurſus ad humane rewicat primordia forme. 


The ftlent Yoak of Brutes he made them 
wear, : 
The Bloody Souls he did encloſe in Bears, 
The rayenouſin VWoolyes he wiſely ſhar, 
The fly and cunning he in Foxes pur, 
Where after having,through ſucceſſive vears 
And thouſand Figures, finitht their Carreers, 
Purging them well in Lethe's Flood, art laſt 
In humane Bodies he the Souls-replac'. 


If it had been valiant, he lodg'd it in the Body 
of a Lyon? if volupruous,inthat of a Hog ; if ti- 
morous, in that of a Hart or Hare, if ſubtil; in 
that of a Fox, and fo of the reſt, till having 
purified it by this chaſtiſement, it again enter'd 
into the Body of ſome other Man ; 
Ovid. Mee, 


Ipſe ego, nam memini, Trojans tempore Bell 14, 15, 
Panthoides Euphorbus eram- | 
For I my felt remember in the days 


O'th' Trojan War, that 1 Euphorbus was. 
As to the Relation betwixt us and Beaſts, 1 
do not much admit of it, nor allow what {cye- Beaſt ro 


ral Nations, and thoſe the moſt Ancient and 27, 7 
& 


moſt Noble, have praftiſed , who have not ſome 
only received Brutes into their Society,but have 7% 
iyven them a Rank infinitely above them 3 E- 
ceming them one while Familiars and Favo- 
rites of the Gods,and having them in more,than 
humane, Reyerence and Reſpe&; and others 
knowing no other, nor other Divinity but they. 
B:llue a Barbarts _ bemefictum con{ecrate. 
2 2 The 
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The Barbartans conſecrated Beaſts, out of Opi- 
nion of ſome Benefit received by them, 


| ==——— Crocodilon aderat 
Pars hec, ulla pawet ſaturam ſerpentibus Thin, 
Efigies ſacrt hic mitet aurea Cercopithect. 
Hlic prjicem flumins, 4llic 
Oppida tota canem wenerantur. 
One Country does adore the Crocodile, 
That does inhabit Monſter- breeding Nile, 
Another does the Long-bill'd Ibis dread, . 
With poyſonous Fleſh of ugly Serpents fed: 
And in another place you may behold 
The Statue of a Monkey ſhine in Gold; 
Here Men,ſome monſtrous Fiſhes aid implore 
And there whole Towns a grinning Dog adore, 


And the very Interpretation, that Plutarchgives 
to this Error, which is very well taken, is ad- 
vantageous to them + For, he ſays, that it was 
not the Cat, or the Oxe (for example) that 
the Egyptians ador?d: But that they in thoſe 
Beaſts ador'd ſome Image of the Divine Facul- 
ties 3 in this the Patience and Utility, in that 
the Vivacity, or, as our Neighbours, the Bur- 
gurnarans, with the Germars , the Impatience 
ro ſee it ſelf ſhut up; by which, they repre- 
fented the Liberty they lov*d and ador'd, above 
all other Divine Faculties, and ſo of the reſt, 
But when amongſt the more moderate Opini- 
ons, I meer with Arguments, that endeavour 
ro demonſtrate the near reſemblance betwixe 
us and Animals, how much thcy ſhare in our 
greateſt Priviledges, and with how great pro- 
badility they compare and couple us rogether,in 
carnelk. 
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carneſt,] abate a great deal of our preſumption, 
and willingly let tall the 'I itle of that imaginary 


Sovereignty, that ſome attribute to us over - 


other Creatures. Bur ſuppoſing all this were 
rrue, there is neverthelels a certain ReſpeC,and 
a gerieral Duty of Humanity, that tics us nor 
only to Beaſts that have Lite and Senſe , bur 
even to Trees and Plants. We owe Juſtice to 
Men, and Grace and Benignity to other Crea- 
rures that are capable of ir. There is a certain 
Natural Commerce,and Mutual Obligation be- 
rwixt them and us ; neither ſhall I be afraid to 
diſcoyer the Tenderneſs of my Nature ſo chil- 
diſh, that I cannot well refuſe to play with my 
Dog, when he the moſt unſeaſonably impor- 
tancs me ſorto do. The Turks have Alms and 
Hoſpicals for Beaſts. The Remars had a pub- 
lick regard to the Nouriſhment of Geeſe, by 
whoſe Vigilancy their Capirol had been pre- 
{ery'd : The Athenians made a Decree,that the 
Mules and Moyles which had ſerv*'d at the 
building of che Temple calFd Hecatompeaon, 
ſhould be free, and ſuffer'd to paſture ar their 
own choice without hindrance. The Aere. 
gentines had a common ulance ſolemnly to in- 
ter the Beaſts, they had a kindneſs Ges as 
Horſes of ſome rare qualities, Dogs and Birds 
of whom they had had profit, and even thoſe 
that had only been kept to divert their Chil- 
dren. And the Magnificence that was ordi- 
nary with them in all other things, did alſo 

articularly appear in the Sumptuoſity and 
_ of Monuments, Erc&ed to this very 


end, that remain'd in their Beauty ſcyeral Ages .. 


yy atrer, 
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after. The Egyptians buried Wolves, Bears, 
Creocodiles, Dogs and Cats in Sacred places;cm- 
balm'd their Bodies, aud pur on Mourning at 
their Death. C:mon gavean honourable Sepul- 


+ ture to the Mares, with which he had three 


times gain'd the Prize of the courſe at the Olyan- 
pick Ganies, The Ancient Xanthippus caus'd 
his Dog to be inter'd on an Eminence near the 
Sea, which has ever ſince retain'd the Name. 
And Plutarch ſays, That he made Conſcience 
of (clling,for a ſmall profit to the Slaughter, an 
Oxe, that had been long in his Seryice. 


CHAP. XII 
Apology for Raimond de Sebonde, 


J Earning is, In truth, a yery great, and a 
very conſiderable quality ; aud ſuch as de- 
ſpiſe it, ſufficiently dilcover their own want of 
Underſtanding : Bur yet I do not prize it at 
the exceſlive rate, ſome others do 3 as Heril/us 
the Philoſopher for one, who rherein places 
the Soycreign Good, and: maintain'd, that it 
was only in her to render us wiſe and contented, 
which I do not believe : no more than I do, 
what others have faid, That Learning is the 
Mother.of al] Vertue,and that all Vice proceeds 
from Ignorance, which, if it be true, is ſubje& 
to a very long Interpretation. © My Houſe has 
long been open to Men of Knowledge, and is 
very well known ſoto be; for my Father, who 
goverir'd it Fifty years , and more, — 
Wit 
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with the newardour, with which, Fraxc:s the 

Firſt embraced Letters, and brought them into 
eſteem, with great Diligence and Expence hun- 
ted after the acquaintance of Learned Mev, re- 
ceiving them at his Houſe, as Perſons Sacred, 
and that had ſome particular Inſpiration of Di- 
vine Wiſdom ; colleQing their ſayings and ſen- 
tences as ſo many Oracles, and with ſo much 
the greater.Reyerence and Religion, as he was 
the leſs able to judge ; for he had no knowledge 
of Letters,no more than his Predecefiors. For 
my part, I lovethem well, but I do not adore 
them. Among(t others, Peter Buxel, a Man 
of great Reputation for knowledg in his time , 
having, ws ſome others of his ſore , ſtayed 
ſome days at Montargne, in my Father's com- 
pany ; he preſented him, at his departure,with 
a Book, Intituled,Theologia naturatis; fre Liber 
Creaturarum Magiſtri Raimonat de Sebonde. And 
being that the Ttalran and Spameſh Tongues 
were familiar to my Father ; and chat this Book 
is writ 1n Spaniſh, fuſtian'd with Latin Termi- 


Learning 
brought in 
fo eſteem 
by Francis 
the Firſt its 
France. 


Seboude. 


nations, he hoped that, with little help , he 


might be able.ro underſtand ir, and therefore 
recommended ir to him for a very uſetul-picce, 
and proper for the time wherein he gave ir to 
him ; which was then, when the Novel Dodrines 
of Martin Luther began to be in vogue, and in 
many places to ſtagger our ancient belict : where- 
in he was very well 1dviz'd, wiſely, in his own 
Reaſon, foreſecing, that the beginning of this 
Diſtemper would eaſily run into an Execrable 
Ath:iſm , for the Vulgar not having the faculty 
of judging of things themſelyes, luffering them- 
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Lucr. hb. 5. 


What Books 
ave proper 
#0 tranſlate 


ſclves to be carried away by appearance, after 
having once been inſpired with the Boldneſs to 
deſpiſe and controul thoſe Opinions they had 
before, had,in extream Reverence, ſuch as thoſe 
wherein their Salvation 1s concerned, and that 
ſome of the Articles of their Rel;gtou were 
brought ingo Doubt and Diſpute ; they after- 
wards thraw all other parts ol cheir Belief into 
the ſame uncertainty , they having in them no 
other Authority or Foundation, than the other 
they had already diſcompoſed ; and ſhake off 
all che Impreſſions they had received from the 
Authority of the Laws, or the Reyerence of 
Ancient Cuſtom, as a T'yrannical Yoak; 


Nam Cufptde inculcatur nimis ante metutum. 
For with moſt cagerneſs they ſpurn the Law, 
By which they were before moſt kept in awe. 


Reſolving to admit nothing for the future, to 
which they had not firſt interposd their own 
Decrees, and given their particular Conſent. Ir 
hapned that my Father a little before his death, 
having accidentally found this Book under a 
heap of other neglefted Papers, commanded 
me to tranſJate it for him into French. Ir is 
good to Tranſlate ſuch Authors as thar, where 
is little bur the matter it ſclf ro expreſs ; but 
ſuch wherein the Ornament of a Language and 


" Elegancy of Style, is the main Endeayour, are 


dangerous to attempt ; eſpecially, when a Man 
is to turn them into a weaker Idiom. It wasa 
ftrange and a new Undertaking for me: but 
having, by chance, artthat time little elſe to 


do,” and not being able to reſiſt the — 
0 
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of the beſt Father that ever was, Idid it as well 
as I could; and he was ſo well pleaſed with it, 
as to order ir to be Printed ; which alſo, after 
hisdeath, was performed. I found the Imagi- 
nation of this Aurhor exceeding fine, che Con- 
texture of his Work, well followed, and his De- 
ſign tull of Piety ; and. becauſe many People 
s. a-delight to read it, and particularly the 
Ladies to whom we owe the moſt Service, I 
bave often been ready to afliſt them , to clear 
the Book of two principal Objections. His De- 
ſign is hardy, and bold ; for he undertakes, by 
Human and Natural Reaſons, to eſtabliſh, and 
make good againſt the Atheiſts, all the Artzcles 
of Chriſtian Rel{tg:ou: wherein (to ſpeak the 
cruth) he is ſo firm, and ſo ſucceſsful, that I 
do not think it poſhble ro do better upon thar 
Subje&, and do believe that he has been <qual- 
led by none. This Work ſeeming to me co be 
tr00 beautiful, and roo rich for an Author,whoſe 
Name is ſo little known, and of whom, all chat 
we know is, that he was a Spaztard who pro- 
fefled Phyſick at Thoulouſe about two hundred 
Years ago; I enquired of Adrian Turnebus,who 
knew all things, what he thought of that Book ; 
who made Anſwer , That he thought it was 
ſome Abſtratt drawn from St. Thomas of Aguty ; 
for that,in truth, his Wir, full of infinite Leayn- 
ing, and abſolute Subtilry , was only capable 
of thoſe Thoughts, So ir is, thar , whoever 
was the Author and Inventor ( and *tis not rea- 
ſcnable | wichour greater occaſion , to deprive 
Sehonde of that Title) he was a. Man of great 
Sufficiency , and moſt admirable Parts, Us 
| 


Object a- 


=” Se- 
Book "the 
faſt, 
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firſt thing they reprehend in his Work is, That 

Chriſtians are too blame to repoſe thety belief upon 
HumaneReaſons which is only concetv/ a by Fatth, 
and the particular Inſpiration of Divine Grace. 
In which ObjeCtion, there appears to be ſome- 
thing of Zeal to Piety, and therefore we are to 
endeayour to ſatisfie thoſe who put it forth,with 
the greater Mildneſs and Reſpe&t. This were a 
Task more proper for a Man well read in Divyi- 
nity, than for me who know nothing of it ; ne- 
vertheleſs, I conceive that, in a thing ſo Divine, 
ſo high, and fo far tranſcending al trimatola 
telligence, as this Truch,with which it has plea» 
ſed the Bounty of Almighty God to enlighten 
vs,it is very neceflary that he ſhould, moreover, 
lend us his Affiſtance after a very extraordinary 
Mechod of Favour, to conceive and imprint it 
in our Underſtandings : and do not believe;thar 
means, purely humane, are in any ſort capable 
of doing it : For, if they were, ſo many rare 
and excellent Souls, and ſo abundantly furniſh'd 
with natural Force , in former Ages, had not 
fail'd, by their Reaſon, to arrive at this Know- 
ledge. *Tis Faith alone, that lively and cer- 
tainly comprehends the deep Myſteries of our 
Religion ,. but wirhal, I do not ſay, that it is 
not a brave, and a yery laudable Artempt, to 
accommodate thenatural and humane Utenſils, 
that God has endow'd us with,to the ſervice of 
our Faith : It is notto be doubted, but thart it is 
the moſt noble uſe we can put them to ; and 
that there is not a deſign in a Chriſhan-Man 
| more Noble,than to make it the Aim and End 
of all his Thoughts and Studies, to.extend and 
amplific 
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amplific the truth of his Belief. We donotla- 
tisfie our ſelyes with ſerving God with our Sou's 
and underſtanding only, we moreover owe and 
render him a Corporal Reverence, and apply 
our Limbs, Motions, and external Things, to 
do him Honoyr ; we muſt here do the ſame, 
and accompany our Faith with all the Reaſon 
we haye, but always with this Reſervation, not 
ro fancy that it is upon us that ir depends, nor 
that our Arguments and Endeayours canarrive 
at ſo ſupernatural and divine a knowledge, If 
it enter not into us by an extraordinary infu- 
fion ; if it only enter, not only by Arguments 
of Reaſon, but, moreover, by Human Ways, 
it isnot in us in its true Dignity and Splendor z 
and yet, lam afraid we only have it by this way. 
If we laid hold upon God by the Mediation of 


a lively Faith; if we laid hold upon God by The mar: 


him, and not by us; it we had a Divine Baſis 
and Foundation, Human Accidents would not 
have the power to ſhake us as they do, our For- 
treſs were not to render to ſo weak a Battery : 
the Love of Novelty, the Conſtraint of Prin- 
ces, the ſncceſs of one Party, and the raſh and 
fortuirous Change of our Opinions would not 
have the power to ſtagger,and alcer our Belict : 
We ſhould not then leave it to the Mercy ofeve- 
ry novel Argument, nor abandon it to all the 
Rhetorick in the World : We ſhould withſtand 
the fury of theſe Waves with an immote, and 
unyielding Conſtancy. 

Tlifos fall rupes ut vaſta refynatt, 

Et warias circum latrantes diſipat undas 

Male [ua. | 


As 
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As a vaſt Rock repels the rowling Tides, 

That foam and bark about her Marble Sides, 

From the Strong Mole 
If we were byt rouched with this Ray of Divint- 
ty, it would appear throughout z not only our 
Words, but our Works allo, would carry its 
Brightneſs and Luſtre ; whatever proceeded 
from us, would be ſeen iliuminated with this 
noble Light. We ought ro be aſhamed, that, 
in all che Human Sets, there never was any 
of the Faction, what Difficulty and ſtrange No- 
velty ſoeycr his Doctrine impos'd upon him, 
that did not, in ſome meaſure, conform his Life 


and Deportments to it, whercas ſo Divine and' 


Heavenly an Inſtitution, does only diſtinguiſh 
Chriſtians by the Name. Will you ſee the Proof 
of this2 Compare our Manners to thoſe of a 
Mahometan or Pagan , you will ſtill find, that 
we fall very ſhort ; whereas our of regard to 


rhe Reputation, and Adyantage of our Religion *' 


we ought to ſhine in Vertue, and that it ſhould 
Patue, the ÞE faid of us; Are they fo Juſt, ſo Charitable, 
particular ſo Good? Then they are Chriſtians. All other 
Rn Signs are common to all Religions; Hope, 
Religion. Truſt, Events, Ceremonies, Penance and Martyrs. 
The peculiar Mark of our Truth ought to be 
our Vertue, as it is alſo the moſt heavenly and 
difficult, and the moſt worthy Product of ruth. 
For chis, our good St. Lewrs was in the right ; 


when the King of the Tartars,who was bzcome 


Chriſtian, deſigned to come to Lyons, to Kils - 


the Pope's Feer, and there ro be an Eyc-witneſs 
ofthe SanQity he hoped to find in our Manners: 
immediately to diyert him fran his purpoſe z 


for 
IN | 
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for fear leaſt our inorainate way of Living ſhow'd 
on the contrary put him out bf conceit with ſo 
holy a Belicf. And yer it hapned quite other- 
wile ſince to this other, who going to Rowe to 
the ſame End, and there ſeeing the Diſſolution 
of the Prelates, and people of that time, ſettled 
himſelf ſo muchthe more firmly in our Religion, 
conſidering how great the Force and Divinity 
of it muſt neceſſarily be, that could maintain its 
Dignity and Splendor amongſt ſo much Cor- 
ruption, and in ſo vicious Hands. It we had 
but one ſingle Grain of Faith, we ſhould remove 
Mountains from their places, ſays the Sacred 
Word; our AQtions, that would then be dire- 
Gted and accompanicd by the Divinity would 
not be meerly human, they would have in them 
ſomething of Miraculous, as well as our Belief; 
Brewis eſt 1nſlitutto wite honeſte, beateque ſi cre- 
das. Some impoſe upon the World that they 
believe that which they do not; others more 
in number make themſelves believe that they 
believe, not being able to penetrate into what 
it is to believe. We think it ſtrange, if in the 
Civil War, which, at this time diſorders our 
State, we ſee events float, and vary after a com- 
mon and ordinary manner ; which is, becauſe 
we bring nothing to it but our own. Juſtice 
which 1s in one party, is only there for Orna- 
ment and Palliation, it is indeed pretended, but 
*is not there received, ſetled and eſpouſed : 
Itis there, as in the Mouth of an Adwocat, not 
as in the Heart and AﬀeCtion of the Party. 


Our 


God a Ns 
aith 


God owes his extraordinary Aſliſtance to Faith nd Religi- 


and Religioz ; but not to our Paſſions. =—_ 
there 


01, n0t our 


Paſſions. 
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Gc_ there are the conduftors, and therein ſerve 
and Relig;. themſelves of Religion, which ought to be quite 
Fo o contrary. Obſerve it it be not by our own 
"% Hands, that we guide and train it, and draw it 
like Wax into ſo many contrary Figures, from 

a Rule in it (elf ſo dire&t and firm. When and 

where was this manifeſt, than in France in our 

days? They who have taken it on the Left-hand 

they who have taken it on the Right, they who 

call it black, they who call it white, a like em- 

ploy it to their Violent and Ambitious deſigns, 

condutt it with a Progreſs ſo conform in Ryot 


and Injuſtice, that they render the Diverſity 


they pretended in their Opinions, in a thing 

whereon the Condutt and Rule of our Lite de- 
p=nds,doubtful and hard to belieye. Cana Man 

{ce, ever, from the ſame School and Diſcipline, 
Manners more united, and more the fame » Do 

bat obſerve with what horrid Impudence we toſs 

Divine Arguments to and fro, and how irreli- 

giouſly we have both rejected and retaken them, 
according as Fortune has ſhifted our Places in 

theſe inteſtine Storms. "This ſo ſolemn Propo- 

Pronotnion {tions Whether it be Lawful for a Subjett to Re- 
Winthe : bel, aud take rt Arms againſt his Prance for the 
” Lone Defence of his Religion ; Do you Remember,in 
4,434 - whoſe Mouths the laſt year, the Affirmative of 
gainſt the jt was the prop of one party, and the Negative 
#/2:.5+ thePillar of another ? And hearken now from 
Religion, what Quarter comes the Vote, and Inſtrution 
of both the one, and the other ; and if Arms 

makes leſs noiſe, and rattle for this Cauſe, than 

- for that. We condemn thoſe to the Fire, who 


ſay, That Truth muſt be made to bear the 


Yoak 


God, If wedid belieye.in him, 1 do not fay 
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Yoak of our Neceſfity ; and how much more 
docs France, than ſay it ? Let us confeſs the 
Truth ; whoever ſhould draw out the Army, 
lawfully rais'd by the Kings Authority, thoſe 
who take up Arms out of pure Zeal to Religion, 
and alſo thoſe whoonly doit to prote&t theLaws 
of their Country, or for the Service of their 
Prince, could hardly out of both theſe pur ro- 
gether, make one compleat Company of Gezs- 
a Armes. Whence does this proceed, that there 
are ſo few to be found,who have maintained the 
ſame Will, and the fame Progreſs in our Civil 
commuotions, and that we ſee them one while 
moye but a Foot-pace, and another run Full- 
ſpeed? And the ſame Men one while endamage 
our Afﬀairs by their violent Heat and Auſteri- 
ty, and another by their Coldneſs, Gentleneſs 
and Slowneſs ; but that they are puſhed on by 
particular and cauſal conſiderations, according 
to the Variety whereof they move? I evidently 
perceive, that we do not willingly afford Deva- 
tion any other Offices, but thoſe that beſt (uic 
with our own Paſſions. There is no Hoſtilicy 
ſo admirable, as the Ghriſtian. Our Zeal per- 
forms Wonders,when it ſeconds our inclinations 
to Hatred, Cruelty, Ambition, Avarice, De- 
cration and Rebcllion : Burt when it moycs 
againſt the Hair towards Bounty, Benignity 
and Temperance, unleſs, by Miracle, ſomerare 
and vertuous diſpoſition prompts us to it, we 
ſtir neither hand nor foot. . Our Religion is in» 
tended to extirpate Vices: Whereas it skreens, 
nourifhes and incices chem. We muſt not mock 


by 
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by Faith, but with a ſimple belief,that is to ſay 
(and I ſpeak it to our great ſhame, ) it we did 
belieye him, as we do any other Hiſtory ; or as 
we would do one of our Companions, weſhould 
love him above all other things tor the infinite 
Bounty and Beauty that ſhines in him : atleaſt 
he would gocqual into our AﬀeCtions, with Ri- 
ches, Pleaſures, Glory and our Friends. The 
beſt of us isnot ſo much afraid to injure him, as 
he is afraid to injure his Neighbour, his Kinſ- 
man, or his Maſter. Is there any ſo weak Urn- 
derſtanding, that having on one {ide the Object 
of one of our vicions Pleaſures, and on the o-" 
ther (in equal knowledge and perſwaſton ) 
the State of an Immortal Glory, will diſpute 
for the firſt, againſt the other> And yet we oft- 
times renounce this out of pure Contempt : For 
| whatluſt rempts us ro blaſpheme, if not, per- 
adventure, the very dcfire to offend ? The Phi- 
loſopher Antiſthenes, as the Prieſt was initiating 
him in the Myſteries of Orpheus, telling him thar 
thoſe who proteſt themſelves of that Religion , 
were certain to receive Perfe& and Eternal Fe- 
Iicities after Death ; if thou believeſt that, an- 
{wered he, Why doeſt not thou dye thy elf ? 
Drogenes more rudely, according to his manner, 
and more remote from our purpoſe,to the Preeft 
that in like manner preached to him,to become 
of his Religion, that he might obtain the Hap- 
pineſs of che other Wor)4 s Whar,ſaid he, Thou 
wouldeſt haye me believe that Ageſilaus and E- 
p1minondas, who, were ſo Great Men, ſhall be 
miſerable, and that thou, who art but a Calf, 
and canſt do nothing ro purpoſe , ſhalt be 


happy, 


by its Promiſes, T5 conſiderations ought, 


— 
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happy, becauſe thou art a Pre 2 Did we res 
ceive theſe great Promiſes of Eternal Beaticude 
with the ſame Revyerence and Reſpe&, that we 
do a Philoſophical Lefure, - we ſhould not have 
death in ſo great Horror -- 


Not jam ſe moriens diſſolwvi conguereretur, 

Sed magis ire foras, veſtemque relinquere ut 
anguts 

Gauaderet, prelonga ſenex aut cornua Cervus. 


| Weſhould not then dying repine to be 

Diflolu'd, bur rather ſtep out chearfully 

w/w Old Hut, and with the Snake bc 
glad. 

To caſt the Old uncafie ſlough we had 2 

Or with th* Old Stag, rejoyce to be now 
clear. 

From, the Large Head, too pondrous grown 
to bear, 


I deſire tobe difſoly'd we ſhould ay, and to b*® 
with Feſus Chriſt. The force of Plaro's Argu- 
ments: concerning the Immortalicy of the Soul, 
ſent ſome of his Diſciples to untimely Graves , 
that: they might the ſooner enjoy the things 
he had made them hope for. All which is a 
moſt evident {ign, that we only receive our Re- 
ligion aſter our own faſhion, by our own hands, 
and no otherwiſe than other Relzeroxs are receiv'd. 
Either we are come into the Country where it is 
in PraRice, or we bear a Reverence to the An- 
ogpiey of it, or to the Authority of the Men, 
who have maintained it, or fear the Menaces 
it fulminates againſt Miſcreants, or ate allur'd 


Is 


Lucret. 13; 
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ris true, to be applyed to our bclicf,but as Sub- 
ſidiaries only, for they are Human Obligations. 
Another Religion,other Witneſles,the like pto- 
miſes and threats, might by the ſame way, 
imprinta quite contrary Belicf. We are Chri- 
ſtiansby the ſame Title, that we are Per;gorarns 
and Germans. And what Plato ſays, that there 
are few Men ſo obſtinate in their Athesjw, that 
a preſſing Danger will not reduce to an acknow- 
ledgmenr of the Divine Power, dots not con- 
cern a true Chriſtian ; %is for Mortal and Hu- 
man Religions to be receiv'd by Human Re- 
commendation. What kind of Faith can we 
expert that ſhould be, that Cowatdize and 
want \of Courage does eſtabliſh in us? A pleaſant 
Faith that does not believe what it believes , 
but for want of courage to belieyc it. Can a vi- 
cious Pafſhon, ſuch as Inconſtancy and Aſtoniſh- 
ment cauſe any regular ProduCt in our Souls 2 
They are* confident in their own Judgment , 
ſays be, That what is ſaid of Hell, and future 
Torments, is all feign'd ; But an Occaſion of 
making the Experifnent preſenting it ſelf, that 
Old Ape or Diſcaſes bring rhem to the Brink 
of the Grave,the Terrourof Death by the Hor- 
ror of that future Condition, inſpires them with 
a new Belief. And by reaſon that ſuch Impreſ- 
ſtons render them timorous, he forbids in his 
Laws all ſuch threatning Do&rines, and all Per- 
{waſton, that any thing of ill can befall a Man 
from the Gods, excepting for his: great good, 
when they happen to him, and for a Medicinal 
cftect. They ſay of Bron, that infeQed with 
the Atheiſm of Theodorus, he had long = re- 

giqus 
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. ligious Men in great ſcorn and contempr, bur 


that Death ſurprizing lim, he gave himſelf up 
to the moſt extream Superſtition ; as if the 
Gods withdrew, and rerarn'd according to the 


Neceſhities of Bi9y. Plato, and his Examples, pun ,. 
would conclude, that we are wouge to a belict Atherf. 


of God, cither by Reaſon, or by Force. Athe- 
i/m: being a Propoſition, as unnatural and mon- 

ruous , {o difficult alſo, and very hard to ſink 
into Human Underſtanding, how arrogant and 
irregular ſoever ; there are enough ſeen, out of 
Vanity and Pride, to be the Authors of extraor- 
dinary and reforming Opinions haye cutwarcly 
affefted the Profeſſion, who, if they are ſuch 
Fools, have neverthcleſs not had the power to 
plant them in their own Conſcience. Yet will 
they not fail tolift up their Hands towards Hea- 
ven,if you give them a good thruſt with a Sword 
into the Boſom:; and when Fear or Sickneſs 
has abated and ſuppreſt the licentious Fury of 
this giddy Humour, they will cafily reunite , 
and very diſcreetly ſufter ttemſclves to berecon- 
ciled to the Publick Faich and Examples. A Do- 
Arin ſeriouſly difgeſted is one thing, and 
thoſe ſuperficial Impreſliors another ; which 
ſpringing from the diſorder of an unhing'd U- 
derſtanding, float at random and great uncer- 
tainty in the Fancy. Miſerakle , and ſenfe- 
leſs Men, who ſtrive ro be worſe, than they 
can! The Errorof Pagari[m,and the Ignorance 
of our Sacred Truth ! Ler this great Soul, bur 
great only in Human Greatneſs, fall yet into. 
this other Miſtake, that Children and Old Men 


were molt (uſceptible of Religion, as if it ſprun 
N 3 an 
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and deriv'd it's Reputation from our Weakneſs, 
TheKnot that ought to bind the Judgment and 
the Will, that cught to reſtrain che Soul, and 
joyn it to the Creator, muſt be a Knot that de- 


" rives the Foldings and Strength , not from our 


Conſiderations,trom our Reaſons and Paſſions ; 


-; but from aDivine and ſupernatural Conſtraint, 


. Pouinity 

imprinted 

07 the out- 

ward Fa- 
rick 


the Wir 


having but one Form,one Face, and one Luſtre, 
which is the Authority of (od, and his Divine 
Grace. Now the Heart and Soul being goyer- 
ned and commanded by Faith, *tis but reaſen 
that they ſhould muſter all their other Faculticy, 
for as much as they are able to perform, tothe 
Service and Afliſtance of their deſign. Neither 
1s ir to be imagined, that all this Machen has 
not ſome Marks imprinted upon it by the Hand 
of the mighty Architet, and that there isnot in 
the things of this World, ſome Image, that in 
ſowe meaſure reſembles the workman,who has 
builc and form'd them. He has in his ſtupen- 
dious Works, left the CharaQer of his Divinity, 
and *ts our own weakneſs only, that hinders 
us, we cannot diſcerne it, *Tis what he himſelf 
3s pleaſed to rell us, thar he maniteſts his inviſt- 
ble Operations to us, by thoſe that are viſible. 
Sebonde applyed himſelf ro this laudable and no- 
ble Study, and demonſtrates to us, that there 
1s not any part or memberof the World, that 
diſclaims or derogares from its Maker. Ir were 
to do Wrorg to the Divine Bounty, did not 
the Univerſe conſent roour Belicf» The Hea- 
wexs, the Earth, the Elements, our Boates and 
eur Soxls ; all theſe concur to this, if we can 
but find our the way to uſe them. For this 
4 43 World 
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World is a Sacred Temple, into which, Man 1s 


The World 


a Sacred 


introduced, there to contemplate Statues, NOt Temple. 


the Works of a Mortal Hand, but ſuch asthe 
. Divine Purpoſe has made the Objetts of Sence, 
the Sun,the Stars, the Waters and the Earth, to 
repreſent thoſe that ate intelligible to. us. The 
inviſtble: things of God, ſays St. Paul, appear 
by the Creation of the World,his Eternal Wil- 
dom: and Diyinity being conſidered by his 
Works. 


Atque adeo faciem cels non 1roidet orbi 

Ipje Deus, wultuſque ſuns corpuſque recludst 

Semeper volvendo: Seq; ipſum inculcat Qo offert, 

Vt bene cognoſct poſit doceatgue Tidendo 

Lwualts eratdoceargue ſuas atteniere leges. 

And God himſelf envies nor Men the Grace 

Of {56ing and admiring Heayens Face : | 
_ Butrowling ir about, does flill a new 

Objett its Pac: and Body to our view 

And int' our Minds himſelf inculcares ſo, | 

That we may well the mighty Moover know, 

InſtruCting us by ſeeing him the cauſe 

Of. all, to rey*rence, and obey his Laws. 
; Nowour Prayers, and Humane Diſcourſes are 
he grace 
of God is the Form : 'Tis that,which gives fa- 
ſhion and value ro it. As the vertuous aCtions 
of Socrates and Cato remain vain and fruitleſs , 
for not having had the Love and Obedience of 
the true Creator of all things for their End and 
Object, and for not having known God. So 1s 
ic with our imaginations and  Diſchurſes, the 
haye a Kind of Body, but iris an inform Mals 

N 3 without 
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withour Faſhion, and without Light, if Faith 
and Grace be not added to it, Moro tepnns to 
tiact and illuſtrate it. Sehoxde's Arguments renders 
chem firm and ſolid, and to that degree, that 
they are capable of ſerving for DireQions, and 
of being the firſt Guides to an Elementary 
Chriflian to put him into the, way of thi;RKnow- 
Iedge : They in ſome meaſure form him to,and 
render him capable of, the Grace of God, by 
which means he afterward compleats and per- 
fects himſelf in thetruc Belief. 1 knowa Man 
of Authoricy , bred up to Letters, who has 
confeſt to me, to have becn reduced from the 
Errors of Miſcreancy by Sehonae's Arguments. 
And ſhould they be ſtripped of this Ornament, 
and of the Aſhſtance and Approbation of rhe 
Holy Faith, and be looked upon as mere Hu- 
man Fancies-only, to contend withrhoſe who 
are precipitated-into the dreadful and horrible 
Darkneſs of Irrcligion, they will eyenthere find 
them as ſolid and firm, as any others of the 
fame Quality, that can be oppoſed againſt 
them 3 ſo that we ſtall be ready to fay to our 
Opponents. 


Sf agony quid habes, accerſe, wel tmpertum 
fog. 
If you have Arguments more fit, 
Produce them, or to theſe ſubmit. 


Lerthem admit the forceof our Reaſons ? or 
Jer them ſhew us others, and upon ſome other 
Subje& better woven, and a finer Thread. I 
am unawares half engaged in; the ſecon] Obje- 
Aion, to which 1-propogd to make anſiver B 
; nc 
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che behalf of Sebonde. Some lay, that his Argu- 
mens; are weak , and unable' ro make good 

what he intends, and undertake with great caſc 

coconfure them; "Theſe areco bea little more 

roughly handled ; for they are more dangerous 
and malicious, than the firſt. Men willingly 

wrelt the Sayings of others to favour their own 
prejudicate: Opinions; to an Atherſt all wricings 
tend to Atheiſm, he corrupts the molt Innocent 
Macrer with his own Venom theſe have their 
Judgments ſo prepofleft; that they cannot reliſh 
Sebonde's Reaſons. As to- the reſt, they think 
we give them very fair play, in putting them 
into'the Liberty of our Religion wich Weapons 
merely Human, which in her Majeſty tull of 
Authority and Command, they - durſt not ar- 
rack:- The means'that I ſhall uſe, and thar 
I'chink moſt proper co ſubdue” this Frenzy, is, 
to cruſh and ſpurniutxder FoorPride and Human 
Fierceneſs; to make thera ſenſible of the Inani- 
ty, Vanity and Vileneſs'of Man : To wreſt the 
wrerched. arms'of their '-Reaſon 'out . of their 
hands, to make them' bow down, and bire the 
Ground under the: Anthoriry and Reverence of 
the Divine: Majeſty ?Tis-to that alone, that 
Knowledge and Wiſdom appertain, that alone, 


that can make a ttue' Eftimatc of it ſelf, and oY belongs 


from which we purloin whatever: we value our 
> 4 0$:it%l) KO) Vids - &zZ | 
' 108: 38 i porhtty $ Gd; bn 7 Savoy favriy. 
Ag [312 3TH THLVR | 
God ngt permits, . that any one would be 


Mora yiſe than he. 
hang 


Let 


ts the Divi- 
mty. 


Heroicum 


Adagium 


| 
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Let vs ſubduc this Preſumprion z. The firſt Foun- 
dation of this Tyranny, of the Evil Spirit, ; Deus 
[uperbis refiſtit « Flumilibus autem dat grutiam. 
Ged. reſiſts the Proud: but gewes Grace tovhe 
Humble. Underſtandivg is in all the Goas, (lays 
Plato). and vat at all, or very little, in Men. 
Now it is in the mean time a great Conſolation 


to 2 Chriſtian Man,..to ſee oyr, Fraib and, Mor: 


\ tals Parts'fo. fitly ſuited to our. Holy, and Di- 


vine Faith, that when we employ them to the 


Subjefts of their Qwa;Mortal-and Frail-Nature, 


they arc norieven there more. equal}y,'or: marc 
firmly, adjuſted. Let us ſee rhenzif Man hath in 
his power other more forcible and- conyincing 
Reaſons, than, thoſe of Sebonde ; That is to:ſay, 
if it be in himcoartiye atany cettainty:by Aﬀ- 
guments and Rekfons| Far:Sr.: Agaſita, diſputing 
againſt theſe people;nas good Caultiro reproach 
them with Jnjuſtice,, iþ-rhat;.they - maintain the 
parc of,qQut-Belict- ro be; fac, that our Reaſon 
cannot eſtabliſh; '/And-to ſhew that a great ma- 
ny things: may þe;atd may have been. of which 
our Nature could, yay {ſound the Reaſon & Cau. 


es, he-propoſes gather certain known 2nd u1h- 


doubred Expetiments; © wherein, Men contels 
they,.lee nothing; and-&his) he,does,:as all. other 
things, wich a evriousand-ingenious Inquilttion. 
We muſt do more than this,. and make them 


' know, that to convince the weakneſs of their 


Reaſon, there is no neceſſity of culling out rare 


 Examples:,And liat-itis fouleleftive;”- and fo. 


'* blind thar there isnociear Facility clear enopgh 


one; that all SubjeQs* equally, and Nature 


for'it, that'to' it the cafie,” ard the: hard. is all 


in 
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in general diſclaims its Authoricy, and rejects 
its Mediation. What does 'Truth;mean when 
ſhe preaches to us to fly worldlyPhrloſophy,when 
ſhe ſo.often-inculcates to us, That our Wiſdomis 
but Folly in the ſight of God. That the vaineſt 
ofall Vanities is Man : That the Man who pre- 
ſumes upon his Wiſdom, does not yet know 
what Wiſdom is ; and that man,who is nothing 
if he. think himſelf co-be any thing, does ſeduce 
and deceive. himſelf? Theſe Sentences of the 
Holy Ghot:doffaclearly and lively expreſs that 
which I would maintain, that I ſhould need no 
other / Proof againſt Men, who would with all 
Humility and Obedience ſubmit to his Autho- 
rity : ' But theſe will be whipr at their own Ex- 
pence, / and will.not ſuffer that a Man oppoſe 
their Reafon,, but by it {elf, Let us then for 
once conſider a Man alone,witbout foreign Afſi- 
ſtance: arm'd only, with his own-proper Arms, 
and-unfurniſhed of the Divine Gtace and Wil- 
dom, which-1is. all his Honour, Strength, and 
the Foyndatidn of his Being: Let us fee what 
certainty. he has in his fine £ uipage. Let him 
make-me underſtand by the force of his reaſon, 
upon what, Foundations: he has built thoſe great 
Agvantages, he thinks he has oyer other Grea- 
tures : Who has made him believe, that this 
admirable Motion of the Celeſtial Arch, the 
Eternal Light of thoſe Tapers that roll over his 
Head, | the wonderful Motions of that infinite 
Occan ſhould be cftablifhed, and continue fo 
many Ages, for his Service and Conyenience 2 
Can any. thing be.imagined ſo ridicalous, that 
this milcaable and wretched Creature,” who'is 
not 


The Wil- 
dom of the 
Worla, folly 
with Goa. 
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not ſo much as Maſter ofhimſelf, bue ſubjefd to 
the Injuries of all things, fhould call:himſelf Ma- 
ſter and Emperor of the World, of which, he 


| has not power to knowthe leaſt m_ much leſs 
is 


tro command the whole. And Priviledpe 
which he attributcsto himſelf, of being the only 
Creature ir this vaſt Fabrick, that has the Un. 
derſtanding to diſcoyer the Beauty, and the 
Parts of itz the only one who can recurn'thanks 
to the Architef, and keep -account of the Re: 
venues and Disburſments ofrheWorld ; who 1 
wonder, feal'd him this Patene> Lerus ſec his 
Commiſſion tor this great Employment. i Was it 
granted in favour:of the Wite only 7: Few: peo. 
ple will be ' concerned” in it. Are Fools and 
wicked Perfors worthy fo extraord hays Fa- 
vour? And 'being.the worſt part of che World; 
to be preferred before the veft >: Shatl. wer believo 
Ctcero ! Suoright tgitur cauſa qus' arxerit effectum 
eſſe mundum > For am ſcilicet antmantium, que ri 
tone utuntur. Hi ſunt Dis &@ Homnes; quebas 
profe/to nihil eſt meltus. For whoſt ſake ſhall me 
theref.re contlude, that the World was maile: For 
theirs mho have the uſe of Reaſon : Theſe ave "Gods 
and Men, than whom certainty nothing can be bet» 


' ter. | We can never ſufficiently decoy the Imp 


dence of this Conjiirtion. Bur wretched: Crea- 
twe, whathas-he-in himfelt worthy of ſuch. an 
Advanrape ? To'corfider theincorruptible Ex- 
iNer.cy of :the Celeſtial Bodieg” their Reauty, 
Magnirude and conubual Revolution by ſoex- 
ata Rule 2 © #7C +56 20 784. 
Cum ſuſpicious magna Caleſtia munds * 
Temp's [wher, fie ef que mreamibus Aithera Fo 
[4 
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Et wenit in mentem Lune, Soliſque oiarum : - 
When we above the Heayenly Arch behold, 
Andthe vaſt Roof ſtudded with Stars of Gold, * 
And call to mind the Courſes that the Sun 

And Moon in their alternate Office run : 


To conſider the Dominion and Influence thoſe 
Bodies have ; not only oyer our Lives and 
Fortunes ; 
"2 etenim, & witas hominum ſuſpendit a8 Manil 1.3. 
aſtris. 


Men's Lives and ACtions on the Stars depend. 


But even over our Inclinations, our Thoughts 

and Wills, which they govern, incite, and agi. 

rate at the Mercy of their Influences, 

Speculataque longe | "Ts 
Deprenajt tacitts doaminantia legibas aftra, OY 
Et totum alterna mundum ratiowe movers, 

Fatorumgque wices certis diſcernere ſigns. 
Contemplating the Stars, he finds that they 

Rule by a ſecrer and a filent ſway ; 


And that the ennamePd Sphears which rule 


above, if 
Do ever by alternate Cauſcs move. 
Andtudying theſe; he alfocan forſee, - : 
By certain Signs the turns of Deſtiny. 
To ſee that there is not ſo much as a Man, no 
not a King, exempt from this Dominion, bur 
that Monazchies, Empires, and all this lower 
World, follow the Influence of rhele Celeſtial 
'Motions bl | | . . . | . = 
yanteq; fur parti faciant diſcromima motss : 1 1; 
antum et hic regnum,quodRegibus imperat apes 
Yow 


f 


jp 
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How great a change cachlittle motion-brings 
So great the Kingdom is, that governs Kings. 


It our Vertue vur Vices, our' Knowledge, and 


this very Diſcourſe we'are upon, of the power 
of the Stars, and 'the*Compariſon we are ma- 


king betwixt them and us, proceed.as our Rea- 
{on ſuppoſes, from their Fayour : | 


| — ,»»-- Fart alter amore, 
Et pontum tranart poteft dy wertere' Trojam, 
Alterius ſors e$ ſcribenats legtbus apta': 
Etce patreve natt perimtunt: natoſgae parentes, 
AAutuague armati coeunt 11 wulnera fratres, 
Non noſtrum hoe bellum ef, coguntur tanta mo- 
Vere, | 
Tnque ſuas ferri par4s , lacerandaque membra. 


One mad in Love'\may-crolſs'the-Riaging Seas, 
TÞoretufh: prond [{/ramr's lofty-Palaces 4 © 7 
Another's Fareinclines tim- more by far, 
To ſpend his time at the licigious Bar. 

Sons kill their -Fathers, Fathers kill their Sons, 


[And orie:arm'd Brother 'gainſt another runs. 


This War's not theirs, but Fates that- ſpurs 
memo: ur) og. bun 4,7 
To ſhed the Blood,:: which-fhed, they muſt 

 bemoary/12{] to 271 h 


If we derive this little Portion of Reaſon we have 
from the Bounty of Heaven, ' how is it poſſible 
that'Reaſo#' ſhould ever make- us equal to it ? 
How ſubje& irs Effence and Condirionsto our 
Knowledge ? Whatever we ce in that Body 


\ Oirde N##, doesaftoniſh us} gue molitiogji/s ferramonta, gui 
Dee. 1.1. Vebles, que mithine, qut mintſhs tants operts fu- 


erunt? 
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erunt ?' What Contrivame, what Tools, what Tim- 
ber, what Engines, were employed about [0 fa 
diows 4 Work? Why do we deprive it of Soul, 
of Lite and Diſcourſe ? Have we diſcovered in 
it any immote or inſenſible Stupidity, we who 
have no Commerce with the Heayens, bnt by 
Obedienc? ' Shall: weſay that we. have diſcove- 
red in no other Greature,;: but Man, the uſe 
of a reaſonable Sonl z What, have we {cen any 
thing like the Sun > Does he ceaſe ro be, be- 
cauſe wehave ſeen nothing like him ? And do 
his Motions ceaſe,” becauſe there arc no other 
like them? If what we have not ſeen, is not, 
our Knowledge is wonderfully contratted. Lux 
ſunt tante animi anguſtie. How narrow are our 
Underſiandings > Are they: not Dreams of Hu- 
man 'Vanity, to make the : don a Celeſtial 
Earth ; There to Faticy Mountains and Vales, 
as Anaxagoras did2 There to fix Habitations 
and Human Abodes, and plant Colonies for 
our convenience, as Plate and Plutarch have 
done? Of our Earth to make a beautiful and re- 
ſplendent Star > Inter ceters mortalitatts 1600s 


wag , o& hoc eſt, culiga mentium : Nec tantum tb 


neceſſutas errandt:, [ed errorum amor. Correptibile 
corpus aggravat animam, & defrimit terrena 1n- 
babitatio jenſum multa cogttantem. Amongſt the 
other 1nconwvemencies of Mortality , this 1s one, to 
bave the Underſianatng clouded, and nat only a 
Neceſſity of Errtng , but a Lowe of Error. The 
corr uptible Body ſtupifies the Saul, and the Earth- 
ly Habition dulls the Facultres of the 1#19gination. 
Preſumption is our natural andOriginal Diſcale. 
The moſt. wretched and frail of all Creatpres, 


1s 
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is Man, and withal the Proudeſt. He feels, 
and (ces himſelf lodged here in the dirt and filth 
of the World, nayled and rivered to the worſt 
- anddeadeſt part of the Univerſe, in the loweſt 
Story of the Houſe, and moſt remote from the 
Heavenly Arch,with Animals of the worſt con- 
dicion of the three ; and yet in his Imagination 
will be placing himſelf above the Circle of the 
Moon, and bringing the Earth under his Feer. 
"Tis by the ſame vanity of I magination,that he 
cquals himſelfto God, attributes to himſelf Di- 
vine Qualities, withdraws and ſcparates him- 
ſelf from che Crowd of other Creatures,cuts out 
the ſhares of Animals his Fellows and Compa- 
nions, and diſtributes to them Portians of Fa- 
culties and Force, as himſelf thiaks fit. How 
does he know by the Strength of his Under. 
ſtanding , the Secrer and - internal Motions of 
Animals: And from what Compariſon betwixt 
them and us, does he conclude the Stupidity 
he attributes to them 2 When I play wich my 
Car 'who knows whether I do. not make her 
more ſport, than ſhe makes me > We mutually 
divert one another with our Play. If I have 
my hour to begin,or to refuſe, ſhe ako has hers, 
Plato, in his Pifture of the Golden Age under 
Saturn, reckons, amongſt the chict Advantages, 
that a Man then. » his communication 
with Beaſts, of whom inquiring and inforining 
himſelf, he knew the true Qualitics and diffe- 
rences of them all,by which he acquired a very 
_ Intelligence and Pcudence, and led his 

ife more happily, than we could do. Need 
we a better Proof tocondemn a Human age 
E- cnce 
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dence inthe concern of Beaſts? This great Au- 
thor wasof Opinion, that Nature, for the moſt 
part, in the Corporal Form ſhe pave them, 
had only d ro the Ularce of Pr Icks 
that were in his time thence derived. The de- 
feft that hinders Communication bertwixt them 
and us, why may it not be onour part, as well 
as theirs? Tis yer to determine, where the 
Fault lyes, that we underſtand not one another ; 
for we underſtand them no more, than they 
do us, and by the {ame reaſon, may think us 
to be Beaſts, as we think them. "I isno great 
wondec if we underſtand not them, when we 
do not underſiand a Baſque. And yet ſome 
have boaſted, that they underſtqod- them, as 
Apollontus Tyaneus ; Melampus, Tireſias, Thales 
and others. And ſeing it is ſo, as Coſmographers 
repore, \'that there are Nations that receive a 
Dog for their King, . they muſt of neceſfity be 
able to interpret his Voice and Motions. We 
mult obſerve the Parity betwixt us : We have 
tome competent Apprehenfſions of their Senſe, 
and fo haye Beaſts cf ours, and much by the 
fame reaſon: They careſs us, threaren us, and 
beg of us, and we do rhe ſame to them. As 
to the reſt , we manifeſtly diſcover, that they 
have a full and abſolute Communication a- 
mongſt themſelves, and that they perſetly un- 
derſtand one another, nor only thoſe ot the 
ſame but of divers kinds. 

Et mute pecudes, G demigue ſepta ferarum 

Deſſmiles fuerant voces, Varia[que cluere 

Cum metus, aut dolor oft, aut cum jam gaudia 

gliſcunt. | 


The 
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- The tamer Heards,and wilder ſorts of Brutes, 
Though we, and rightly roo, couclude them 
utes, ) 
Yet utter diſfſonant and yarious Notes, 
From gentler Lungs, or more diſtended 
Throats, | 
As Fear, or Grief, or Anger do- them. movye 
Or as they more approach the Joys -of Loye 


I'n one kind of barking of a Dog, the Horſe 
knows he is angry ; of another ſort of Barkhe is 
not afraid. Even in the very Beaſts, that have 
| # no Voice atall, we cafily conclude from the 
Society of Offices, we obſerve amongſt them, 
ſome other ſort of Communication ; their yery 
motions diſcoyer it, | GR 
. . Non alia longe ratione, atque 1þ[a widetur 
Pootrahere ad geſtum pueros tnfantia lingae. 
As we may ſce in Tongue-ty'd Infancy, 
Children by Signs,their want of ſpeech ſupply; 


And why not. as well, as.our Mutes diſpute , 
- conteſt, andcell Stories by Signs? Of which I 
have (een ſome by praftice,{o ſubtile and attye 
that way, that in carneſt, they. wanted nothing 
of the perfe@ion of 'making themſelyes under 
ſtood. Layers are angry, reconcilPd, intreat , 
thank, appoint, 'and finally ſpeak all things,by 


| their Eyes. 
* Taſb | El filentio ancor ſuole 


| FHawer prieght, & parole. 

[ Even ſilence in a Loyer, 7 | 
ſi Love and Courtſhip cay diſcoyet: 
'1 w What 
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What, with che Hands? . We require, promile, 
call; diſmiſs, threaten, pray, ſupplicate, deny; 
refuſe, imterrogate; admire, - number, - confels, 
repent, fear, confound, doubt, inſtraft, com- 

z incite, incourage, ſwear, teſtific, accuſe; 
condemn, abſolve, injure, deſpiſe, defy , . de- 
ſpice, flatter, applaud, bleſs, ſubmit, mock, re- 
concile, recommend, exalt, entertain, congra- 
rulate, complain, grieve, deſpair, wonder,cx- 
claim, and whatnot? And all this with a Ya: 
riation and Multiplication, even tothe Emula- 
tion of Speech, ith the Head we invite, re- 
tmand,confeſs,deny,give the Iye,welcome,honor, 
reverence;diſdain,demand,rejoice,lament,rejett, 
careſs, rebuke, ſubmit, huff, ROAR threaten, 
aſſure and inquire. What, with the Eye-brows 2 
What, with the Shoulder Thereis not a motion 
that does not ſpeak, and in an incelligibleÞan- 
guage wvithour diſciplinc,anda publick Language 
that every one, underſtands : From whence. it 
ſhould;follow, the Variety and Uſage | diſtin- 
guiſes from. others,. / conſidered; - that theſe 
ſhould rather. be: judged the Propriety of | Hu+ 
pan. Nature. , ] omit,; what .neceſhty particu- 


an-iNa 3.4 
| ary doesſuddenly ſuggeſt to thoſe. who ate. in 


|; the, Alphabers poo the. Fingers, Gram: 


mars-in geſture, and;the| Sciences which are 


only by them exerciſed and cxprefled wichrhe 
Nations that Pl:ay.reports, have no. other. Lan- 
guage. An Embafſadour of the City-of :Abdera; 


— 


afcer.' a-long Conferente with. Aer, King of 


Sparta, demanded of him, Well,Sir, What An- 
ſwer. muſt I return to my; Fellow Cotinens? That 
I have groen: thee Jerue, "aid he) to [ay what 


thou 
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thou wouldeit, and as much as thou wouldeſt,with- 
out ever [peaking a word. Is not this a filent 
ſpeaking, and very. caſie to be underſtood ?' As 
to the reſt, what'1s there in us, thar we do not 
| ſee in the Operatiors of Animals? Is there a 
Poluy better ordered, the Offices better diſti i- 
'| buted, and more inviolably obſerved and main- 
| | tained, than that -of Bees? Can we imagine 


thar fuch, and ſo regular a diſtribution of Em- 
ployments, can be carried on without confi- 
deration and prudence ? 


His guidam ſights, atque bac exempla ſequuts, 

Eſſe atibus par tems diwutne ments , & hauſtus 
theres. dixere, . ISAT , 

Hy wererpgioed the Working Bees, | 
Their Givil Regiment, and Policies, --_ 
Same have aot tuck preſently to conclude, 
they in part with reaſon are cndu'd. 
'The Swallows that we ſee at the return of the 
Sprins; ſearching all the corners of -our Hoylſes 
tor the maſt commodious :places* wherein''ro 
build their Neft, -do they ſeek ' without . judg- 
men,.and amongſta thouſand; chooſe our 'the 
mc iproper for xheir purpoſe, wirhout'diſcre- 
tion? In. that elegant and admirable comexture 
of their Building,can Birds rather make choice 
of a ſquare Figute than' a round, of an obtuſe, 
than of a'vight 'Angle' without knowing their 
y | Properties and Effects 2 Do they bring Water, 

and rhan Clay,. without knowing that the hard- 
| neſs of the latter grows ſofter by being wer > 
Dothey matttheie Palacewith Moſsor Down 
without forciceing, that their tender Young on 
ye 


o 
- 
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h- lye more Tafe and cafie 2 Do they ſecurethem- 
_— ſelves from the Wet and rainy Winds, and * 
's WW place their Lodgings rowards the Eaſt, without 
wy khowitg the diflcrent Qualities of thoſe Winds, 
M and conſidering, that one is more comfortable 
g than the other > Why does the Spider make her 
4 'Web ſtreighter in one place, and ſlacker in ano- 
” thet > Why now make one ſort'of Knot, and 
4 then another; if + ſhe has not deliberation , 
chought. and concluſion > We ſufficiently diſ- 
coyer in moſt of their Works, how much Ani- 
mals excel us, and how unable our Art is toimi- 
tate them. We lee neyertheleſs /in our-more 
* groſs performances, that we employ all our Fa- 
culries, and apply: the” utmoſt, power of our 
Souls'z;; why do we parconchide'the fame of 
them> Why ſhould we attribute ro know not 
whatNacutal and Servile Inclination,.the Works 
that 'excel 'all we can do by Nature and Art? 
. Whereir, b:fore we are aware, we- give them 
a mighty advantage over: .us, Lakbing Na- 
ture; with a maternal Sweetneſs, to —_ 
and lead them; as itwere, by'the hand, to all 
the” ations and. commodities of .their Lite , 
whilſd ſhe leaves usro- Chance and Fortune, and ,,, 
to {eek out, by Arr, the: things that are necel- ous 47, 
fary to our conſervation, at 'the ſame time de- 
nying us the means of being able, by auy In- 
ſiru&ion ori Conmention- of: Uaderſtanding, to 
arrive at the Natural  Sufficicncy of Beaſts ; ſo 
that cheir brutiſh Stupidiry ſurpaſſes, in all con- 
veniefces, all that one: Divine Intelligence can 
do: Oy; at this rate, we might wich great 
reaſon call her an unjuſt Step-mother: Bur it is 
Oz nothing 


” 
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nothing ſo, our Polity is not ſo irregular and 
detorm'd: Nature bas been generally kind to 
all her Creatures, and there 1s not one, ſhe has 
not amply furniſhed with all means neceflary' 
for the conſervation of his Being. For the com- 
mon complaints rhat- I hear Men make - ( as 
the Liberty of their Opinions do one while lite 
them up to the Clouds, and then again depreſs 
them to the Antipodes) that we are the only 
Animal abandon'd, naked upon the bare Earth, 
tycd and bound, not having wherewithalto arm 
- andcloath us,but by the ſpoil of others 3 whereas 
Nature has cover'd all other creatures, 'cither 
with Shells, Husks,Bark, Hair, Wool, P 
Leather, Down Feathers, Scales and Silk; ac- 
cording tothe Neceſſities of their Being ; .has 
arm'd' them with Talons, Tecth and Horns, 
wherewith to-aſſault and defend, and has: her 
ſelf caught them, that which is- moſt proper 
- for them, to ſwim, to run, to fly and to fing, 
whereas Man neicher knows how to walk;ſpeak, 
eat,or do any thing but weep, without teaching. - 


rickles,« 


Tum porro puer ut [vis projectus ab unats, 
Nawvita,nudus humi jacet tnfans, indigus omni 
Vitals auxilso, cuan trimun 1 lumings Orss ' 
Nexibus'ex alvo matris natura profudtt, 
Vagituque locumlugubrt compleat, equum eft 


Cut tantum 11 vita reſlet tranſire malorum: : 


At warie creſcugt pecudes, arments, fer ques 

Nec crepitacula ets opus eſt, nec cutyuam aahi- 
benaa. eſt. | 

Alme nuricis blanda atque infrata loguela : - 

Nec arias querunt teſtes pro. tempore. cels : 

Denique non arms opus eft, nou menbhus Fw 

| Wer 
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Oveis ſus tutentar, quando omnibus onnia large 
Tellus iÞſa parit, natwaque dedala rerum. 


Like to the wretched Mariner,when toſt 
By Raging Seas, upon the delarr Coaſt, 
The tender Babe lies naked on the Earth, _ 
Of all ſupports of Life, ſtripe by his Birth, 
When Nature firſt preſents him to the day, 
Fre'd from the womb where he impriſon'd lay 
He fills the ambient Air with doletul Crys, 
_ Foretelling thus Lifes future Miſeries ; 
hy, Beaſts, both mild and tame, greater and 
S. 
, Do of themſelyes in height and bulk encreaſes 
They need no Rartle, nor the broken Chart, 
By which the Nurſe firſt Teaches Boys ta 
prate, - 
They look not out for difffrent Robes to 
wear, : 
According to the Seaſons of the Year; 
_ need noarms nor Walls theit Goods ta 
ave, | 
Since Earth and Liberal Nature ever have, 
And will, in all abundance till produce, . 
All m—_—_ whereof they can haye need or 
uſe. | 


hoſe craps are falſe z there is in the Po- 
ity of the World a greater Equity, and more 7% 
uniform Relation. Our Skins are as ſufficient —_— 
to defend us from the Injuries of the Weather, again/ 
as theirs are them ; Witneſs ſeveral Nations,chat 7" 
ye know not the uſe of cloathsg. Our Ancient 
Gawls were but flenderly clad, no more than 
the þ:{þ,our M3 in ſocold a Climate; 


3 But 
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But. we may: bener judge of this by our (elves; 
For all. thaſk-parts.ghar.,vc are pleas'd ro cxpoſe 
to the Air, are found, yery able to endure ir : If 
there bt a'tender part abour us, and that fecms 
ro be in'davyger of cold,it ſhould be the Sromach 
where the digeſtion is, and yer our Pore-fathers 
wore them always open, and our Ladies as 
refider and delicate as they are, go ſometimes 
bare as !ow as the Navel. Neither is the bind: 
The Anci- ing and ſwathing of Iufants more ne aaty ; and 
mer 2.10 the Lacedemonian Mothers brought up theirg in 
Beſoms open, all Liberty of Motion of Members,wirhout a" 
The A Ligature at all, Our crying is common wit 
fants ns The greateſt part of other Animals, 'and 3y* 
neceſary. are bur few Creatures, & buds not obſerv'd to 
groangand bemoan themfelycs a long time after 
they come into the World , foraſmuch ag it is 
a Bebaviour ſnitable to the weakneſs wherein 
_ they find themſelves. . ASto the uſage of Eat- 
ing, it is'ir us, as in them, Natural, and with- 
out Inftrufion. | "I 


Bid Semtit e147 Wm 08/que [nar guar poſt abuti. 


For.every one ſoon finds his Natural Force, 
Whictrhe, or better may employ ; or worſe. 
Whodoubts but an Infant,artiv'd to the ſtrength 
of feeding himſelf, may make ſhifc go get his 
Living ? And the Earth produces aud offers hin 
wherewithal to ſupply his: Necefliry without 0- 
ther culture and artifice,and it not at all tines ; 
no more does.ſhe do. it to; Beaſts, witnels the 
Proyifion, - we (ce, Ants and other Creatores;, 
hoard up againſt the dead ſcafons of the Year. 
The late difcover'd Nations, ſo abundantly pr 

niſhe 


eros... - *. T1 % » 
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' niſhed wich Meat, and Naturat Drink withour 
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Carc,'or: without Cookery, may give us toun- 
derſtand, thar Bread is not our onfFFood, and 
that without Tillage, our Mother Nature has 
provided us ſufficiently of all we ſtand in need 
of; nay, ic appears more fully and plentifully, 
than/ fhe does at preſent, now that we' have ad- 
ded our own Induſtry : 


Et tellus nitidas fruges, winttaque Izta 
Sponte ſua primum mortals»us 1Þa creavit, 

[a dedit dulces fztus, Us pabula lata, 
ue Bunc vix noſtro grandeſcunt aulta labore, 
Conterimuſque boves, GW wires agricolarum. 


"The: Earth ſpontaneouſly did firſt afford 
Choice Fruits and Wines to furniſh out the 


; Board : | 

She pretty Off-ſprings gave,and-verdantfields, 

W hich (carce;by Art,a better Harveſt yields; 
Tho Men and Oxen mutually have ftrove, 
With all their utmoſt Force, the ' Soil 

| (improve, 

The Debauchery and [rregulariry of our appe- 
tires, outſtrip all the Inyentions we can-contrive 
co ſarisfigit. As to arms, we have more that 
are narural, than the moſt'parr-of other ani- 


mals, more yarious:motions of Members, and The Natu. 
- ral Arms 


of Men. 


naturally,and without Leſſon; and extratt more 
Service from t : Thoſc that are trained 'up 
ro fight nakedFare ſeen to throw themſelves 
intothe like hazards, that wedo. It ſome Beaſts 
ſurpaſs ugin this us we {urpa(s ſeveral 
others ; andthe induſtry o fortifyingrhe Body, 
and covering it by acquir'd means, we have by 
| Q 4 Iaſtint 
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Inſtin& and natural Preceprt. 'Thar it is ſo, the 
Elephant ſharpens and whets the-T'ceth he makes 
uſe of in Wi (for he has particular ones for 
that Service, which he ſpares, and never im: 
ploys them at all to any other uſe) when Bulls 
g0 to fight, they toſs and throw the Duſt a- 
bout them: Bogrs whet their Tuskes, and the 
Ehneumon, when he is to engage with the Cra- 
coaile, fortifies his Budy, coyers and cruſts ir all 
over with a certain cloſe wrought and well rem- 
per'd Slime, as with a Cuiraſs; Why ſhall 
we not ſay, Thart it is alſo Natural for ns to arm 
our ſelyes with Wood and Iron > As to Speech 
it is certain, that if it be not natural it 1s not 
neceſſary. Neverthelefs I velieve, that a Child 
Which bad been brought up in an abſolute So- 
litude, remote from all Secicty of Men(which 
would be a tryal very hard ro make) would 
have ſome kind of Speech ro expreſs his Mean- 
ing: And *cis not to. be ſuppoled, that Nature 
ſhould have denyed that to- us, whic! ſhe has 
given to ſeyeral other Animals: For, what is 
this Faculty, we obſerve in them of complain- 
 1ng, r<joycing, calling ta one-anorher for Suc- 
cor and the ſofter murmurings of Loye, which 


- _ they perform with the Voice,other,than Speech ? 


And why ſhould chey not ſpeak to one another 2 
They ſpeak ro us, and we to them. © In how 
many. ſeycral Tones do-we ſpeak to our Dogs, 
and they anſwer us > We convErſe with them, 
in another ſort of Language, and other Appel- 
Jatians, . than we do with Birds, Hogs, Oxen 
and Hotſes; and alter the 1atomt according to 
the kind; : 

Coſi 


| © | 
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Coſi per entro lora ſchiera bruna 
Sammuſa Puna con Faltra formica, 
Forſe a piar lor via, Q& lor fortuna. 


Of provident Ants thus do the ſable Bands . 
'Gainſt one another head,to head make ſtands, 
T* obſerve cach others ways perhaps,and ſome 
Perhaps do {py what Prizes are brought home. 


Laftantius ſeems to attribute to Beaſts, not on- ——_— 
ly Speech bur Rifibiliry alſo. And the difle- $612, 
rence of Language, which is manifeft amongſt to Beaſts. 
us, according to the variety of Countries ,. is 

alſo obſeryed in Animals of the ſame kind. A- 

riſtotle, -in proof of this, inftances the various 

Calls of Partridges, according to the. Scituati- 

ons of Places : 


--Varteque Volacres ” 
Longe alias alio. factunt tz tempore Vces, 
Et partim mutant cum tempeſtatibus ung 
Rauctſonos cant 4s. | | 
And ſeveral Birds do from their- warbliog 
Throats, 
At ſeveral times utter quite different Notes, 
And ſome their hoarſe Songs with the Seca- 
ſons Change. | 
But it js 6% to be known what Language this 
Child would ſpeak ; and of that what is faid 
by gueſs, has no great appearance. If a Man 
will alledge to me in Oppoſition toghis Opinion, Why Men 
that thoſe who are naturally deaf, ſpeak not : nefwrolly 
1 anſiger that that follows not only becauſe £2h/7** 
they cauld not receive the Joſtruftipn of ſpeak- 
ing by Egr ; but rather becauſe the Seule of 
Tr * Heating 
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bis, 


this Pciviledge of Imagination, and-Ifregularity 
g | 


Hearing, of which, hey are deprived ,. relates 
to that of Speaking, and hold together by a na- 
tural and inſeparable bo ; in ſuch manner,that 
what we ſpeak, we mult firſt (peak toour le 

within, and make it firſt ſound -in our own Ears, 
before we carr utrer it to others. All this I hayec 
ſaid to prove the reſemblance there is in Hu- 
man things; and to bring us back, and joyn 
usrothe Crowd. We are neither aboye, nor 


below the reſt. All that is under Heaven 
(Hays the Wiſe Man) runs one Law, and one 


ortune. | 
Indupedita ſuis fatalibus omnia wincls. 
| ----All chings remain, _ 
| Kept ſhort and bound in the ſame fatal Chain: 
There, is indeed, ſome difference; - there are 
ſeveral Orders and Degrees ; but it is under 


' the AſpeSt of one and the ſame Nature : 


== 05 guegue [13 ritu procedit, Gy omnes 
- Federe Nature certo diſerimina [ervant. 
All chings by their own rites proceed and draw 
"Towards their ends by Natures certain Law. 


- Man muſt be comp?Il'd , and reſtrain'd within 


the Bounds of this Polity. Miſerable Creature, 
he is not in a condition really to ſtep over che 
Rayle : he is fetcered, and circumſcribed, he is 
ſubjected to the fame neceffiry, the EP*% Crea- 
tares of his Rank and'Order are; and' of a've- 
ry mean Condirton, wichour any Prerogative, 


' or true and real Preheminenes. That ' which 


he attributes to himſelf by vain' Fancy and 


_ Opinion, has ncither Body, nor Taſt: ' And'if 


it be (o, that he only of all the' Animals, hath 


af 


elves 
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of Thoughts, repreſenting tro him that which 
is, that which is not; and that he would have 
the Falſe, and the True;  'tis ani Advama 
dearly bought, and of which he has very lictle 
reaſon to be Proud * Seeing that from thence 
ſprings the principal and original Fountain of 
all che Evils that befal him, Sin, Sickneſs, Irre- 
folurion, AMiftion and Deſpair. I ſay then 
(to return ro my Subjef)that there is no appea- 
rence : to. induce -a Man to believe, that beaſts 
ſhould by a natural, and. forc'd Inclination, do 
the ſame thingsthat we by our Choice, and In- 
duſtry do. We ought from hke Effet to con- 
clude like Faculties, and from greater Effects 
greater Faculties : and conſequently confeſs, that 
the fame Meditation, and the very ſame Ways 
by.-which we operate, are.common with them, 
oxthat they.have others that are better. Why 
fhonld we imagin this ' natural Conſtraint in 
them,” who experiment no ſuch effe&t in our 
feivg? - Conſidering that it. is more honorable 
to bE guided, and _ to a&'regularly by a 
naturally,and irrcfiſtible Diſpolitionjand nearer 
ally'd to the Divinnty,than.to act regularly by a 
rameratious and fortuitous Liberty; and more 
ſafe. to entruſt the Reinsof our Conduft 1n the 
Hands of Nature, than our own: The vanity 
of-our. Preſumption isrhe Cauſe, that we had 
rather -own our Sufficiency toour own Induſtry, 
than to. her - Bounty, and that, 'we enrich the 
other Animals with naturat Goods, and'abjure 
them ia their Favour, to honor, and cnobleour 
ſelves with Goods acquired, very fooliſhly in 
my Opinion ; for I ſhould asmuch yalue ow” 
and 
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and Vertues naturally, and purely my own, as 
thoſe I had bege'd, and: obtained from Educa- 
tion. : It is not in our Power to obtain a nobler 
Reputation, than to be fayoured of God, and 
Nature. For this Reaſon ſhould we ſee the 


Fox, the People of Thrace make uſe of, when . 


they will attempt to paſs over the Ice of fome 
frozen River, and turn him out before them to 
thar purpoſe, lay his Ear upon the Banks of 
the River, down co the Ice, to liſten it from a 
more remote or nearer diſtance, he can hear the 
noiſe of the Warers Current, and, according as 
he finds by that, "the Ice-to be of. a leſs or 
preaterthicknelſs to retire, or advance ;haye we 
not reaion to believe from thence; that he 
ha ſome thoughts, that we ſhould haye upon 


| the like Occaſion, and that it is a Ratiocinari- 


on and Conſequence drawn from natural Sence ; 


thatzcthat which makes a noiſe, runs, that which 


and that which: is liquid; yiclds 'to impreſſion ? 
For.to atrributethis ito a vivacity of the! Sence 
of ; Hearing - without Meditation and Conſe- 
quence is a Chimera, that cannot enter into the 
Imagination. -We are to ſuppoſe the ſame of 
{o many ſorts of Subtilties and. Inventions, with 


rans, is not frozen, what is not frozen, is ep? 


which Beaſts ſecure themſelves from, | and fru- 


ſtrate the Enterprizes we complot againſt them. 
And if we will make an Advantage even of this, 
that it is 1n our: power to ſeize them, to employ 
them 11 out Seryice., and to'uſe.them at our 
Pleaſure, *cis bur ſill the ſame Adyantage we 
have oyer one another. We have our Slaves 
ppon theſe terchs, and the Climartde, oy 

h (ney 
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they not Women in Syri«, which being on all 
four, ſeryed for a Ladder, and half - Pace, by 
which the Ladies mounted the Coach? And the 
greateſt part of tree Perſons, ſurrender for very 
trivial Conveniences their Life, and Being, into 
the P&rer of another. The Wives, Con- 
cubines of the Thractans conteyd who ſhall be 
choſen to be ſlain upon their Ausbands Tomb. 
HaveTyrants ever fail'd of finding men enough 
vow?d to their Deyotion : Some of them more- 
over adding this neceffityot accompanying them 
in Death, as well as Life> Whole Armies have 
obliged themſelves after this manner to their 
Captains. The form of the Oath in the rude 
School of Fencers who. were to: fight it out to 
the laſt, was in theſe Words: . Weſwear to ſuf- 
fer our ſelves to be chain'd, burn, hurt and feld 
with the Sword, and to endure all that true Gla- 
atators ſuffer from thetrr Maſter z INES en- - 
gaging both Bodies, and Souls in his Service : Wo 
Ure meum (5 v15 flamma caput, & pete ferro Elez = 
Corpus, &y intor to werbere terga ſeca. i 
Wound me with Steel, burn off my Head 
wich Fire, | ka 
Or Scourge my Shoulders with well-twiſted 
Wire. by 
This was an Obligation indeed, and yet there ogaques 
were ſorag Years, Tcn Thouſand whoentred in- o tg 
toit, and loſt themſelves in ir. When the Sty- * Mg 
thiaxs interr'd their King, the ſtrangled upon 
his Body the moſt beloved of. his Concabmes, 
his Cup bearer, the Maſter of his Horſe, his 
Chamberlain, the Uer of his Chamber _ - 
| $ 


- 
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his Cook. And: upon. his Anniverſary they | 


kill'd fifry Horſes mounted by fifty Pages, that 


had empal 


vourable- Uſage'.than that we entertain our 
Hawkes, Horley and Dogs withal. Tor what 
Salicitade do we'inot - ſubmir- for-rheir Conye- 
nience, I do northink, that Servant of the;moſt 
abje&t Condition would willingly do that for 
their Maſters, that Princes think ic an Honor 
to do for their Beaſts. Drogexes ſecing his Re- 
lations ſolicitous to redeem him from Servitude : 
They are Fools, faidhe, "tis that which treats, 
and nouriſhes,, and that ſerves me; and they 
who make-ſo much of Beaſts, ought rather to 
be: ſaid: ro» ſerve them, © than to be ſerved by 
them. And withal, they have ſomething more 
generous,- that one Lyon never ſubmitted to 
another ous nor one Horſe to another, for 
want of O 
Beals, ſo do T; igres and Lyors to the Chace of 
en; and do the fame Execution upon one 
another,Dogs upon Hares, Pikes upon Tenches, 
Swallows upon Flics, * and Spar-hawks upon 
Blackbirds and Larks- 


--— Serpente cic0n1a pulls 


Nautrit, & inventa per devia rurg laderta, = 
Et Leporem, aut Capream famule Jovis & ge- 


neroſe | 
' Is ſaltu Tenantur aves. 


TheStork her young ones nouriſhes withSnakes, 


And Lizards found in Meadows, atd in Lakes. 


&« YJove's 


I'd all up the ſpine of the Back to 

the Throar, and there left chem fixt in Tri- | 
umph about his Tomb. The men thac ſerve us, | 
do it berter-cheap, and for a leſs curious hd ta. 


ourape- As- we go. to the Chace of 
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Jove's Eagle truſſes Hares, and Birds of Prey, 
Hawke in the \Woods. 


Wedivide the Quarry, as well as the Pains and 
Labor® of the Chace with our Hawkes and 
Hounds. And above Amphipolts in Thrace, the 
Hawkers, and wild Fanlcons equally divide the 
Prey in the middlez As alſo along the Lake 
AMeotrs, if the Fiſhermen do not honeſtly leave 
the Wolves an equal Share of what he has 
caught, they preſently go, ' and tear his Nets 
in pieces. And as ol 

is carried on more by Subtilry , than Force, 
namely Angling with Lines, and Hooks, there 
ts alſo the like amongſt other Animals. Arzftg- 
tle fays, that the Cuttle-fiſh caſts a Gur out of 
his Throat as long, as a Line, which he extends 
and draws back ar pleaſure ; and as the perceives 
ſome little Fiſh approach her, ſhe lets it nibble 
upon the end of this Gur, lying herielf con- 
ceal'd in the ,fand, or mud, and by little and 
little draws it in, till che lietle Fiſh is ſo near 
her, that at one fpring ſhe may furprize it. As 
to what concerns ftrength , there is no Crea- 
ture inthe World expoſed to ſo many Injuries, 
as Man: 'Weneednor a F#hale, an Elephant, or 
a Crocodzle, nor any ſuch like Animals (of 
which one alone is ſufficient to defear a great 
tumber of men) to-do our bulineſs: Lice are 
ſufficient to vacate” Sy[las Dictatorſhip; and the 
heart; and life of a great and triumphant Em- 


ror;*'is the breakfaſt of a little contemptible 


Worm. Why ſhould: we fay, that itis yy 
| or 


ave a way of fiſhing that: 


— 


ry 
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for man by knowledge, rae = by Arr and 


— Meditationto difiinguifhtbe things com 


for his being, and proper for the ciire of his Di- 
ſeaſes, to know the virtues of Rhubarb, and Po- 
iypody + And when. we ſee the Goars of Candle, 


when,wounded with an Arrow, amongſta mil- 
| of Plants, chooſe out Dittazie for their 
cure;zand the ves ,. when ſhe has Take of a 
Viper. , immediate pany got to look our for'Origa- 
zum to purge het mare ro rub, and Fane 
his. Eyes with Fennel. the Storkesto give 
ſelves Clylters of Sea- Water, the , cnp to 
draw. not'only out of their own Bodies ,. and 
thoſe of their Companions, but out of the Bo- 
dics of their, Maſter too : (witneſs the Elephant 
of King Poras, whom Alexander Frqmal) the 
Dart.,, and Javelinsthrown at them 
and that ſo dexterouſly,that we our ſclyes could 
, notdo it, with ſo little pain tothe patient z, why 
do. notwe ſay the ſame, that this is knowled 
and p PINEnEe C ivy PAkSe 0 their nr 
ment, . that *cis by the ſole Inſtruftion, a 
Qtare of Newry, thar they know allthis, is not 
ro take from them. the dignity. gy. Knowle 
and Prudence: Bur with rare A to 
attribute ir ro them, than to ns; for : wi 
of ſo infallible a Miſtreſs. Goh ppws,tho in all 
other things as; ſcornful a g.of the 'condi- 
on of Animals, as : 6NY mh. F- Pla ns: whas- 
cer, Eprog E , FRONOuP 


comng to.2 ere three ways m 
ro tend He has lol _— 
ſuir of ſome Gamet before; him, .goes 


louffing firſt-in one of the W Ways, and then in 
another 
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another, and after having made himſelf ſure of 
two, without finding the Trace of what he 
ſeeks, throws himſelf into the third without ex- 
amination ; he is forced to confeſs, that this 
conſideration is in the Dog, I have followed 
my Maſter by the Foot to this place, he muſt 
of neceſhty be gone one of theſe three ways, he 
is not gone this way, nor that, he muſt then 
infallibly be gone this other : And that afſurin 
himſelf by this concluſion, he makes no uſe 0 
his Noſe, in the third way, nor ever lays it to 
the ground, but ſuffers himſelf to be carried on 
by the force of Reaſon. This Sally, which is 
purely Logical, and this manner of ſtating Pro- 
| divided, and conjoin'd, and the right 
numeration of Parts, is it not every whit as 
good, that the dc g know all this of himlſcltf,as 
to have learnt ic by Rules of Art? And Ani- 
mals are not incapable however, of being in- 
firacted after our method. We teach _ 
birds, Ravens, Pies and Parratsto ſpeak ; an 
the Facility ana Complacency wherewith we 
ſee they lend us their Voices, and render both 
them, and their Breath ſo ſupple and pliant, to 
be form'd, and confin'd within a certain num- 
ber of Letters and Syllables, does evince, that 
they have an Examination of things within , 
which renders them ſo docile and willing tg 
learn. Every Body, I believe, is glucted wich 
the ſeveral ſorts of Tricks, that Tumblers reach 
the Dogs, the Dances where they do not mils 
any one cadence of the Sound they hear, the 
ſeyeral various motions and leaps, they make 
them perform by the = mand of a Word : But 
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I obſerve this Ef& with the greateſt admira- 
tion, which nevertheleſs is very common , of 
the Dogs, that lead the Blind, both in the Coun- 
try, and in Citics : I have .taken notice how 
they ſtopt at certain doors, where they were 
wont to receive Alms, how they avoided the 
encounter of coaches and carts, eyen there 
where they have had ſufficient room to .pals z 
and haye feen them by the Trench of a Town, 
forſake a plain and eyen Path, and take a worſe, 
only to keep their_Maſters furcher from the 
dicch. Howcould a Man have made this Dog 
underſtand, that it was his Office to look to 
his Maſters Safety only; and to deſpiſe his own 
conveniency to ſerve him > And how had he 
the Knowledge, that a way was large enough 
for him, that was not ſo for a blind Man ? Can 
all this be apprehended without Rariocination ? 
I muſt not omit what Plutarch-ſays he ſaw of a 
- dog at Rome, with the Emperor FUN the 
Father, at the Theatre of Mayceltus. This de 
ſerv'd a Player, that play'd a Farce of ſevera 
Geſtures, and ſeveral Perſons, and had therein 
his part. He was amongſt other things to coun- _ 
well himſclf for ſome time dead, by reaſon of 
 acertain Drug he muſt be {uppos'd to have ea- 
ten : Afr he had ſwallowed a piece of Bread , 
which mult paſs tor the Drug, he began after 
a while to tremble and ſtagger, as1f he was 
aſtoniſh*d : At laſt ſtretching himſelf our Riff, 
as if he had been dead, he ſuffered himſelf to 
be drawn, and drag'd from place to. place, as it 
| was hispart todo; and afterward, when he 
knew it to be time, he began firſt gently eo ſtir, 
: as 


_—_ ”. 
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as if newly awak'd out of ſome profound Sleep, 
and lifting up his Head, look?d about him. after 
ſuch a manner, as aſtoniſh'd all the Spefators. 
The Oxen thar ſery'd in the Royal Gardens of 
Suſa, to water them, and turn certain great 
Wheels to draw water for that purpoſe, to 
which Buckets were faſtned (ſuch as there are 
many in Languedoc) being ordered every one 
todraw a hundred turns a day : They were fo 
accuſtomed to this number, that it was impoſ- 
{ible by any Force, to make them dtaw one 
turn more, but, their Task being perform'd , 
they would ſuddainly ſtop, and ſtand ſtill. We 
are almoſt Men before we can count a hundred, 
and have lately diſcovered Nations that haye 
no knowledge of Numbers at all. There is more 
Underſtanding required in the teaching of o- 
thers, than in being taught. But ſetting aſide 
what Democritus held, and proy'd, that moſt of 
the Arts we tave, were taught us by other Ani- 
mals : As the Spider, to weave and ſew, the 


Swallow to build, the Swan and Nightingale 


Muſick, and ſeveral Animals by their imitation 
to make Medicines. Ariſtotle is of Opinion , 
that the Nightingales tcach their young ones to 
fing and ſpend a great deal of time, and care 
init, from whence it happens, that thoſe we 
bring up in Cages, and have not had time to 
learn of their Dams, want much of the grace of 
their ſinging. We may judg by that, that they 
improve by Diſcipline and Study » And eyen 
amongſt the wild, it is not all "one, and every 
one alike, every one has learnt to do better, or 
worſe, according to their Capacity. * And fo 
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jealous are they of one another, whilſt learning, 
that they conrend with Emulation , and ſo vi- 
gorous a Contention , that ſometimes the van- 
quiſhed fall dead upon the place, the Breath ra- 
ther failing than the Voice. The younger ru- 
minate, penſive, ard' begin ro murter ſome 


broken Notes ; the Diſciple liſtens to the Maſters 


Elephants 
wear 


Cy mh als. 


Elephants 


taught toe 


Dance. 


A Story of 
a Magpye 
at Romc. 


Voice, whatever ſhe heard. lr hapn 


Leflon, and gives the beſt account he is able 
they are filent by twrns, one may hear Faults 
correCted, and obſerve ſome Reprehenfions of 
the Teacher. I haye formerly feen (ſays Arms) 
an Elephaxt having a Cymbal hung ateach Leg, 
and another faſtned to his Trunk, at the ſound 
of which all the others danced round about him, 
rifing and falling at certain Cadences , as they 
were guided by the Inſtrument, and took a de- 
light in Harmony. Inthe SpeQtacles of Row, 
there were orcinarily ſeen Elephants tanght to 
move and dance, to the ſound of the Voice, 
Darces wherein were ſeveral Changes, and Steps, 
anJ cadences very hard to learn. And: ſome 
have been (cen in private , ſo intent upon their 
Leflon, as to praQtiſe it by themſelyes, that they 
might not be chidden, ' nor beaten by their 
Maſters, But this other Story of the Pe, of 
which we have Plutarch himſelf for warrant, 
is yery ſtrange: She was in a Barbers Shop at 
Rome, and did wonders in imitating with her 
| one day, 
that certain Trumpeters ſtood a while 
ſounding before the Shop: after that, and all 
the next day, the Pte was penſive, dumb, and 
melancholick ; which every body wondred at, 
and thought that the noiſe of the Try 
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had ſo ſtupified and aſtoniſhed her, that 
her Voice was gone with her Hearing: But 
. they found ar laſt, that it was a profound Me- 
ditation, and a retiring into her ſelf, her 
Thoughts exerciſing and preparing her Voice 
to imitate the Sound of thoſe Trumpers, ſo that \ 
the firſt Voice ſhe uttered was perfectly to 
imicate their Strains, Stops and Changes; ha- 
Ying by this new Leſſon quitted and diſdain- 
ed all ſhe had learned before. I will nor omit 
this other Example of a Dog allo, which the 
ſame Plutarch ſays he ſaw, being on ſhip- 
board: This Dog being puzzled how to ger 
the Oyl that was -in the botrom of a Cruce, 7j, cur- 
which he could not reach with his Tougye, by 1ng:f - . 
reaſon of the narrow Mouth ofthe Veſſel, went ;3*1/%,s 
and fetched Stones, and ler them fall into the of a Far, 
Jar, till he made the Oyl riſe ſa high, that he 
could reach it. What is this but an Eftc& of a 
yery ſ{ubtil Capacity ? 'Tis ſaid that the Rawens 
of Barbarie do the ſame, when the Water they 
would drink is too low. This Aion is ſome- 
thing a-kin to what 7uba, a King of their Nati- 
on relates of the Elephants ; then, when by 
the Craft of the Hunter, one of them is trapt in 
certain deep Pits prepared for them,and coyer'd 
over with Bruſh, to deceive them, all thereſt, 77* #521 
in great diligence, bring a great many Stones, Shows to ,. 
and Logs of Woad to raiſe the Bottom (o, that diſengage 
he may get out. But this Animal in ſeveral ; 
other Eflets comes ſo near to human Capaci- 
ty, that ſhould I particularly relate all that Ex- 
perience hath delivered to us, ſhould cafily have, 
whatT ulually _— granted, namely = 
NTEC 
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there is no more difference berwixt ſuch and ſuch 
2 Man, than betwixt ſuch a Man and. ſuch a 
Beaſt. The Keeper of an Elephaxt in a private 
Houſe of Syrta, rob'd him every Meal, of the 
half of his Allowance : One day his Maſter 
| Be. would himſelf feed him, and poured the full 
| Lead <A meaſure of Barly he had ordered for his allow- 
{ Cheat of kir ANCE, into his Manger ; at which, the Elephang 
| Keep. caſting anangry Look at his Keeper, with his 
Trunk' ſeparated the one half from the other , 
and thruſt it aſide, by that declaringthe Wrong 
was done him. And another, having a Keeper 
that mixt Stones with his Corn, to make up 
the Meaſure, came to the Pot where he wag 
boyling Fleſh for his own Dinner, and filPd it 
with aſhes. Theſe are particular EfteQs : But 
that which all the World has ſeen, and all the 
World knows, that inallthe Armies of the Le- 
vant, one of their greateſt Forces conſiſted in 
Elephants, with whom they did,without com- 
pariſon, much greater Execution, than we now 
do with our Artillery ; which is, as it were, in 
their ſtead in a day of Battle (as may eaſily be 
{uppos'd by ſuch, as are well read in antient 
Hiſtory.) | 


| ——Siquidem Tyrio ſervare ſolebant - 
Annibali, & noſtrts ductbus, Regigue Moloſſo 


— Horum Majores, & dorſo ferre Cobortes, 
at, Þ> - . . . . . 
| Partem aliquam Bellt, & euntem tn prelia tur + 
FLA 


Of theſe, thoſe of the largeſt ſize were wont 
The Carthaginian Hannibal tro mount : a 
ur 
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Our Leaders too theſe mighty Beaſts beltrid 

An L:lephant, great King Molofſusrid ; 
Nay more,upon their Backsthey us'd to bear 
Whole Bands and Cohorts when they wene 

to V Var. 

They muſt neceſſarily very confidently rely 
upon the Fidelity and Underſtanding of thele 
Beaſts, when they enturuſted them with - the 
Vantguard of a Batt]e, where the leaſt ſtop they 
ſhould have made by reaſon of the bulk, and 
heavineſs of their Bodies, and the leaſt Fright 
that ſhould have made them face about upon 
their own People, had been enough to ſpoil all. 
And there are but few Examples where ic has 
hapned, that they haye fallen foul upon their 
own Troops, whereas we our ſelves, break in« 
to our own Battalions, and! rout one another. 
They had the Commilhen, not of one ſimple 
motion only, but of many ſeveral things they 
were to perform in the Battail : As the Spanr- 
aras did to their Dogs in their nzw Conqueſt of 
the Indies, to whom they gave Pay, and allow- 
£d them a ſhare in the Spoil ; and thole Animals 
ſhew'd; as much Dexterity and Judgment in 
purſuing the Victory, and ſtopping the Purſuic ; 
1n charging and retiring as Occaſion requir'd, 
and in diſtinguiſhing their Friends from their 
Enemies, as they did Ardour and Fiercenels. 
VVe more admire, and value things that are un- 
uſual and ſtrange than thoſe of ordinary Ob- 
ſervation. I had notelſe ſo long inſiſted up 
theſe Examples : For I believe, whoever ſhall 
ſtritly obſerve what we ordinarily ſee in thoſe 
Animals we have amongſt us, may there find as 
P 4 wonders 


wo 
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wonderful Effes, as thoſe we fetch from re- 
mote Countries and Ages, *Tis one ſame na- 
ture that rouls her Courſe , and whoever had 
ſufficiently conſidered the preſent ſtate of things, 
might certainly conclude both the future, and 
the paſt. I have formerly ſeen Men. brought 
hither by Sea, ſrom very diſtant Countries, 
whoſe Language being not underſtood by us, and 
that moreover their Meen, Countenance and 


_ Habit, were quitediffering from ours; which of 


us did not repute them Savages and Brutes? 
Who did not attribute it ro Stupidity and want 
of common Sence, to {ce rhem mute, 1gnoragrt 
of the French Tongue, ignorant of our Saluta- . 
tions, and Cringes, our Port and Behayior,from 
which all human Natvre muſt by all means 
take its Pattern and Example. All that ſeems 
ſtrange to us, and that we do nor underſtand, 
we condemn. The ſame things happen alſo in 
the Judgments we make of Beaſts; They have * 
ſeveral Conditions, like to ours ; from thoſe we 
may by Compariſon.draw ſome Conjecture : 
But thoſe Qualities that are particular to them- 
ſelves; what know we what to make of them > 
The Horſes, Dogs, Oxen, Sheep, Birds and 
molt oh, the Animals that live amongſt us, know 
our Voices, and ſuffer themſelyes to be gover- 
ned by them : So did Craſſus his Lamprey, and 
came when hecall'd ir, as alſo do the Eels that 
arc in the Lake Arethy{a : and | have ſeen feve- 
ral Stews, where the Fiſhes run to cat at a cer» 
tain Call of thoſe who uſe to feed them. 
—— omen habent , & ad Magiſtri 
Vieem quiſque ſut went catatus. | 
| They 
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They every one. have their owt Names and all 
Straightway appear at their own Maſters Call. 


We may judge of that; We may alſo ſay, that 
the Elephants have ſome participation of Reli- 
ion, foraſmuch as after ſeyeral Waſhings, and 
arifications, they are obſerved to lift up their 


Trunks like Armes, and fixing their Eyes to- 


wards the tifing of the Sun, contimie long in 
Meditation, and Contemplation, at certain 
Hours of the Day, of their own Motion, with- 
out Inſtru@&ion, or Precept. But becauſe we do 
not ſce any ſuch Signs in other Animals, we 
cannot for that conclude, that they arewith- 
out Religion , nor make any Judgment of what 
is conceal'd from us. As we diſcern ſomething 
in this Aftion,. which the Philoſopher Cleanthes 
rook notice of, becauſe ir ſomething reſembles 
our own. He ſaw, heſays, Ants go from their 
Aant-hill, earrying the dead Body of 'an Ant 
towards another Ant hill, from whence ſeycral 
other Ants came out to meet them, as if to 
ſpeak, and expoſtulate with them ; where after 
having been a pretty while together, the laſt re- 
turn*d, to conſult, you may uppoſe, with their 
{e]low Citizens, and ſo made two or three Jour- 


neys, by reaſon of the difficulty of Capitulation : 


In the Concluſion, the laſt commers brought 
the firſt a Worm out oftheir Burrow, as it 


| were for the Ranſom of the Defun®, which the 


firſt laid upon their Backs, and carried home, 


| leaving the dead Body to the others. 'This was 


the Incerpretation that Cleantbes gave of this 
Tranſativn, giving us by that to —_—_— 
| | nat 


Elephants 
participate 
of Religion. 


cation of 
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that thoſe Creatures that have no Voice, are not, 
nevertheleſs, without PraCtice,and mutual Com- 
munication, whereof tis through our own De- 
fet, that we do not participate ; and for that 
reaſon fooliſhly take upon us to paſs our Cen- 
ſure- But they yet produce other Effects, far 
beyond our Capacity , to which we are fo far 
from being able to arrive by imitation, that 
we cannot {o much, as by imitation concelve it. 
Many are of Opinion, that in the great and 
laſt naval Engagement, that Anthony loſt to 
Auguſtus, his Admiral Gally was ſtay'd in the 
middle of her Courſe, by the little Fiſh the Latins 
call Remora, by reaſon of the Property ſhe has 
of ſtaying all ſorts of Veſlels, to which ſhe faſtens 
herſelf. And the Emperor Caltgula, ſayling 
with a great Navy upon the Coaſt of Romaxia, 
his Galley only was ſuddenly ſtayed by the ſame 
Fiſh, which he cauſed to be taken, faſtned as.it 
was Io the Keel of his Ship, very angry that 
ſuch a little Animal could refiſt both the Ke 
Wind and the Force of all his Oars, by being 
only faſtned by the Beak to his Galley (for it 
isa Shell-Fiſh) and was moreover, not without 
Preat Reaſon aſtoniſhed,. that being brought to 

im in the Long-boat, it had no more the 
Strength it had without. | A Citizen of Zycicus, 
formerly acquired the Reputation-of a good Ma- 
thematician, for having learnt the Condition of 
the Hedg-hog. He has his Burrow open in di- 
verſe places, and to ſeveral Winds, and fore- 
ſceing che Wind that is ro come, ſtops the hole 
on that ſide, which the Citizens obſerving, gave 
the City certain Preditions of the Wind,which 
was 
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was preſently to Blow. The C ameleorn takes her Change of 


Colour from the place upon which it is laid ; 


Color in the 
Cameleon 


but the Polypus, gives himſelf what Colour he nd Poly- 


pleaſes, according to Occaſion, eithet to con- *'* 


ceal himſelf from what he fears, or from that he 
has a deſign to ſeize : In the Cameleon 'ris a pal- 
ſive, but 1n the Polypus "tis an ative Change. 
We have {ome Changes of Color, as in Fear, 
Anger, Shame and other Paſſions, that alter our 
Complexions ? but itisby the efteQt of Suffering, 
as with the Cameleon. It is in the Power of the 
Zaundice indeed , to make us turn Yellow, bur 
Nis not in the Power of our own Will. Now 
theſe Efles that we diſcover in other Animals, 
much greater than qurs, ſeem toimply ſome 
more excellent Faculty in them, unknown to 
us; as 'tis to be preſumed ſeveral other Quali- 
ties and Abilities of theirs are, of which no ap- 

arences hayearrived at us. Amongſt all the 


ury,the 


rediCtions of Elder times, the moſt antient and tainway of 
the moſt certain; were thoſe taken from the Predin. 


Flight of Birds, we have nothing like ic, not a- 
ny thing ſo much to be admired. That rule 
and order of the moving of the Wing , from 
whence they derived the Confequences of fu- 
ture things, muſt of neceffiry be guided by ſome 


' excellent means, to ſo noble an Operation : For 


ro attribute this great Eff=t to any natural Diſ- 
poſition, without the Intelligence, Conſent and 
Meditation of him by whom ir is produced, is 
an Opinion evidently Falſe : Thar it is ſo, the 
Cramp -fiſh has this Quality , notonly to benumn 
all rhe Members that rouch her , but even 
through the Nets tranſmit a heavy dulnelſs _=_ 
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the Hands of thoſe that move and handle them 
nay it is further ſaid, that if one powre Water 
upon her, he will feel this Numneſs mount up 
the Water to the Hand, and ſtupify the Feeling 
through the VVater. This is a miraculous 
Force; but *tis not uſeleſs to the Cramp fiſh , ſhe 
knows it, and makes uſe on't, for to catch the 
Prey ſhe deſires, ſhe will bury her ſelf in the 
Mud, that other Fiſhes,ſwiming over her, ſtruck 
and benumm'd with this Coldneſs of hers, may 
fall into her Power. Cranes, Swallows, and 0- 
ther Birds of Paſſage, by fhifting their Abode, 
according to the Seaſons , ſuffictently manifeſt 
the knowledg they have of their divining Fa- 
culty, and putit in uſe. Huntſmen afſure us, 
that to cull out from amongſt a great many 
Puppies,that which ought to be preſery'd for the 
beſt , the beſt way is to refer the Choice to the 
Damm,as thus, take them, and carry them out 
of the Kennel.,and the firſt ſhe brings back, will 


_ certainly be the beſt: Or if you make a ſhew as 


if you would enyiron- the Kenne! with Fire, 
thoſe that ſhefirſt catchesup to ſave. By which 
it appears they have another ſort of Prognoſtick 
than we have; or thatthey have ſome Virtue in 
judging of their Whelps, other and more cer- 
train than we have. The manner of coming into 
the World, of Engendring, Nouriſhing, AQing, 
Moving, Living and Dying of A is - 
near to ours, that whatever we -retrench from 
their moving Cauſes, and add to our own'Con- 
dition aboye theirs, can by no means, proceed 
from any Meditation of our own reaſon. For 
the Regiment of aur Health, Phyſicians propoſe 
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to us the Example of the Beaſts Manners, and 
way of living,:for this ſaying, has, in all times, 
been in the Mouth of theſe People. 


Tenez, chaud les pieds, G la teſte, Plutzrcly 
An demeurant wives en beſte, 

Keep warm thy Feet and Head, as to the reſt, 
Live like a Beaſt. 


Generation is the principal of all natural AL 
ons. We have a certain Diſpoſition of Mem- 
bers, moſt proper and conyenient for us in that 
Aﬀair ; Nevertheleſs , we are ordered to con- 
form to the Poſture of Brutes, as the moſt effe- 


| more ferarum, _ 45 wal 
LD naarupedumg, magts ritu, plerumg; putantur, © 

Conctpere uxores: quis ſic loca ſumere poſſunt, 
 Peftoribus poſits, / ublatis ſemina lumbis. 


And condemn as hurtful, thoſe extravagant, and 
indiſcreet Motions the Women haye c—_ 
ded to the Work, reducing them to the Exam- 

le and praQtice of Beaſts of their own Sex, more 
Sober and Modeſt. | 


Nam mulier prohibet ſe concipere atque repugnat, lbid: 
Cluntbus 1a wrt Venerem fi lata retrattet 

Atque exoſſato cret omni pettore fluttas. 

Bjrcet enim ſulci refta regione viague 

Vaomerem, atque locis awvertit ſeminis elum: 


If it be Juſtice to render toeyery one their Due, 
the Beaſts that Serve; Love and Defend their 


BcnefaRors , and that Purſue and Fall upon *' 
Stran- 
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Strangers and thoſe who Offend them, do in 
this repreſent a certain air of our Juſtice : As 
alſo in obſerving a very equitable Equality in 
the diſtribution- of what they have, to their 
Ycung, and as to Friendſhip, they have it with- 
out Compariſon more lively, and conſtant than 


The love of Men bave. King Lyſimachus his Dog Hyracan, 


Dogs to 


#heir Mg- 


feers. 


his Maſter being dead, lay upon his Bed, ob- 
ſtinately refuſing either to cat, or drink, and 
the day that his Body was burnt, he took a 
run, and leaped into the Fire, where he was 
conſumed. As alſo did the Dog of one Pyrrhus ; 
for he would not ſtir from off his Maſters Bed, 
from the time that he died z and when they car- 
ried him away, let himſelf be carried with him, 
and at laſt leap'd imo the Pile, where they burnt 
his Maſters Body. There are certain Inclina- 
tions of AﬀeCtion, which ſometimes: ſpring in 
us, without the conſultation of Reaſon ; = | by 
a fortuirous Temerity, which others call Sym- 
parhy : Of which, Beaſtsare as capable,as we. 

Veſee Hcrſes take ſuch an acquaintance with 
one another, that we hay2 much ado to make 
them eat or travail, when ſeparated : VVe ob- 
ſerve them to fancy.a particular colour in thoſe 
of their own'kind, and'where they meet it, run 
to it with great Joy and Demonſtrations of 
Good VVill, and have a diſlike and hatred for 
fome other colour. Animals have choice , as 


well as we, intheir -Amours, and cuil out their 


Miſtreſſes ; neither are they exetapr from our 
Fealouſies and implacable Malice. Defires are 
eirher natural and neceſſary,as to cat and drink; 


or natural and not neceflary, as the w_ 
wit 


_ 
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with Females: or neither natural nor neceſſary : 


Of which laſt fort, are almoſt all the Deſires of 


Men : They are all ſuperfluous and artificial : 
For *tis not to be believ?d, how little will farisfic 


| Nature , how little ſhe has left us to deſire : 


Our Ragous and Kickſhaws are not of her Or- 
dinary. The Stoicks ſay, that a Man may live 
of an Olive a day : Our delicacy in our Wines 
is 00 part of her Inſtruqion,nor the oyer-afting 
the Ceremonies of Loye. | 
—-—— Yeque ills 

Maguo prognatum depoſcit Conſule Cunnum. 
Theſe irregular Deſires, that the Ignorance 
Good and a falſe Opinion have infus'd into us, 
are ſo many, as they almoſt exclude all the Na- 
tural ; no otherwiſe, than if there were fo great 
a number of Strangers in a City, as to thruſt out 
the Natural Inhubicants, or uſ{urping-upon their 
AncientRights and Priviledges,ſhonld extinguiſh 
their Authority, and introduce new Laws and: 


Hor. b24 
Sat. 2s 


Animals 


Cuſtoms of their own. Animals are much more more regs 
regular than we,and keep themſelves with grea- /-7 than 


ter moderation within the limits Nature has ® 


preſcrib'd ; but yet not ſo exaftly , that they 
have notan Analogy with our Debauches. And 
as there have been known furious Detires, that 
have hurried Men to the Loye of Beafts , ſo 
there has been Examples of Beaſts that have 
fallen in love with us,and caught with monſtrous 
Aﬀe&ion betwixt different kinds : Witneſs the 
Elephant who was rival co Ar:iſtophanes the 
Grammarian in the love of a young Herb- 
wench in the City of Alexanaria, who was no- 
thing behind him in all the Offices of a "wy 

pallt- 


2:24 
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Ovid Met. 
Eb. 10. 


that by the melcing of the Salt, his burthen was 


paſſionate Suicor : For going through the Mar- 
ket where they ſould Fruit,he would take ſome 
in his Trunk , and (carry them to her > He 
would as much as poſſible keep her always im 
his ſight, and would ſometimes put his Trunk 
under her Hankerchicf. into her Boſom to feel 
her Breaſts. They tell alſo of a Dragon in 
lovewith a Maid, and of a Gooſe 'enamor'd of 
a Child, of a Kam that was Servant to the 
Minſtrellef Glaucia, and we ſee with our own 
Eyes Baboors furiouſly in love with Women, 
We ſee alſo certain Male Animals,that are fond 


- of the Males of their own kind. Oppianus and 


others give us ſome examples of the Reverence 
that Beaſts have to their kindred in their Co- 
pularions ; but Experience often ſhews us the 
COntrary. _ | 
OO — habttur turpe juvence 
Ferre patrem tergo : Fit equo ſua filta conjux : 
Duaſg; creawit, nit pecudes caper : Tpſag; cujus 
Semine concepta ef, ex illo concepit ales. 
The Heifer thinks it not a ſhame to take 
Her curled Sire upon her willing Back : 
an Horſe his Daughter leaps : Goats ſcru- 
ple not. 
T*encreaſe the Heard by thoſe they have begot; 
And Birds of all ſorts do in common live, 
And by the Sced they were conceiv'd conceive. 
And for malicious Subtilty, canthere be a more 
pregnant Example than in the Philoſopher 
Thaless Mule> Who foarding a River loaden 
with Salt, and by accident ſtumbling there, ſo 
that the Sacks hecarried were all wet, perceiving 


ſome- 
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that Device. There are ſeyeral , 


of undoing and killing one another, and of rui- 
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ſomething lighter, he never failed ſo oft as he 


came to any River to lye down with his Load ; 
till his Maſter diſcovering the Knavery, order'd 
that he ſhould be loaden with Wool, wherein 
finding himſelf miſtaken, he ceagd to praftiſe 
that very 
lively repreſent the true Image of our Avarice, 
for we {ce them infinitely folicirous ro catch 


all they can, and hide it with exceeding great 


care, though they never make any uſe of it at 


all. As to Thritt, they ſurpaſs us not only in 


the foreſight and laying up, and ſaving for the 


time to come, but they have moreoyer a great 


deal of the Science neceflary thereto. The Ants 
bring abroad into the Sun their Grain and Sceds 
to air, refreſh and dry them, when they per- 
ceive them to mould and grow muſty, lelt they 
ſhould decay and rot ; Burthe caution and pre- 
vention they uſe in gnawing their Grains of 
Wheat, ſurpaſs all _ of Human Pru- 
dence : For by reaſon that the Wheat does not 


always continue ſound and dry , but grows ſoft, 


thaws and difſolyes, as it ir were ſteeptin Milk , 
whilſt haſting ro Germination, for fear leſt 
it ſhould ſhoot, and loſe the Nature and Pro- 
perty of a Magazine for their ſubſiſtence, they 
nibble off the end by which' it ſhould ſhoot and 
ſprir. As to what. concerns War, which is the 
greateſt and moſt magnificent of Human AQi- 
ons, I would very fain know;wherther we would 
ſerve for an argument of ſome Prerogative , 
or on the contrary for a teſtimony of our weak- 
nels and imperfetion; as in truth the Science 


ning 


—— 
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ining and deſtroying our owr. kind, has nothing 
init ſo tempting, as to make it be coycred by 
Beaſts who have'it nor. 


—Juando leon 
Fortior eripuit vitam Leo, guo nemore wnguam 
Expiravit aper majoris dentibus Apris ? 

—— who eyer yet beheld 
A weaker Lyon by a ſtronger kilÞPd ; 
Or in what Forreſt was iteyer known 
That a ſmall Boar dy'd by a mighty one ? I; 


"OM Yet are they not univerſally exempt, Witneſs 7 
57+ bes. the furious Encounters of Bees, and the Enter- 


prizes of the Princes of the contrary Armies? li 
_ | n—y a 
Gene Regrbus inceſſit magno aiſcordia motu, 
lib. 4 Conttnuoque animos wulgi, & trepidantia bello 


Coraa licet longe preſciſcere. 


Betwixt two Kings ſtrange Animoſiries, 
With great Commotion often do ariſe, a 
wW 4g reight che. V ulgar fort arc heard from | A 
ar, . ve 
Sounding their little Trumpets to the War. I © 
I neycr read this Divine Obſervation, but that D 


-methinks; there ſee Human Folly and Vanity, ſe 
repreſented in their true and lively colours. For I 
theſe Preparatſons for War that ſo fright and NI 
aſtoniſh us with their Noiſe - and Tumult, this . r 


rattle of Guns, Drums and confuſed Voices : 
Laxret. Fulgur ubt ad celum ſe tollit, totague circiuns lo 


bib. 2. fre rentdiſcit tellus, ſubterque Virum oi © mn 
Excutur pedtbus ſonitus, clamoreque montes at 
1ttt rejeftant woces ad fidera wmunds. © th 


hen 
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_ burniſh'd Arms co Heay'n dart their 
ays | 
And the Earth glows with Beams of ining 
Braſs. 
| And trampled is by Horſes, and by Men, 
ntil the Center even groans again, 
" that the Rocks, ſiruck by the yarious 
rys 
Reverberate the Sound unto the Skies. 
In the dreadful embartelling of ſo many thou- 
ſands of armed Men, and ſo great Fury, Ar- 
dour and Courage, 'tis pleaſant to conſider, by 
what idle occaſion they are excited, and by how 
light ones appeas'd. 


Partats propter narratur amorem , EET” 
Grecta Barbarie diro colliſa duello. Fr, 
Of wanton Parss the illicice Loye, 
Did Greece and Troy to ten years Slaughter 

move. 


All Aft was ruin'd and deſtroy?d for the ungo- © 
yern'd Luſt of one laſciyious Paris. The Envy Lone of 
of one ſingle Man, a Deſpite, a Pleaſure or a 54 7overs 
Domeſtick Jealoufic, cauſes, that ought not to &f Paris 
ſet two. Oyſter-Wenches by the Ears, is the ©* Fen 
moyer of all this mighty Buſtle. Shall we be- - 

lieve thoſe who are themſelyes the Principal 

Authors of theſe Miſchiefs ? Let us then hear 

the greateſt and moſt vitorions Emperour,thart 

ever was, making fport of, and with marvyel- 

lous Ingenuity, —_— upon, and, turning 

en ridicule, (everal Battels fought both by Sca 

and Land, the Blood and Liyes of five hundred 

thouſand Men that followed his Fortune, and 


. Us the 


—— 
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the Strength and Riches of two parts of the BA: 
World drain'd for the Expence of his Expe. ſer 
ditions. ſtu 


| Quod futuit Glaphyram Antontus,hanc mihi pe 
Mart. /. 11. 249. 
pig: 21.8Þ> Fulvidconſtituit, ſe quaque uti futuam. A 
Fulwiam ego ut futuam ? Quid fi me Meniu 
oyet . | | 
Peadicem, faciam ? Non puto, ſiſapiam. © lag 
Aut futue aut pugnemus, att : . Suid fi wh 
vita 
Chartor eſt 1þ[a mentula ? S12ns canant. 


(Iuſe my Latin with the Liberty of Gonſcicact 
__ arc pleag'd to allow me.) Now this great 
" Body has ſo many Fronts, and has ſo many mo- 
tions, as ſeems to threaten Heaven and Earth, 


; Lum multi Lybico vorountur marmore fluttu 
_ Sezuus ubt Orton Hyberns conditur unats: 
Vel cum ſole nowo denſe torrentur Ariſte, 
Aut Herm! campo, aut Lycte flaventtbus arvii 
_ ſonaut , pulſugue peaum tremit excitl 
FeLKUS. 
As num'rous as the Lybian Waves that roul, Þ 
When in thoſe Seas Orzoz does controul ; Le 
Or thick-ſet Ears ſcorch*d by the Summers yi! 


Ray, ; Of 

On Hermus Banks, or fruitful Lycia the 

As = bright Shields, that dreadfully ref the 
ovnd ; | 

 Andas they march, their Footing ſhakes the vl. 

Ground, the 


This furious Monſter wich ſo many Heads and] ga' 
* army, 
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he B Arms, is yet Man, feeble, calamitous and mi- 
X. Eſcrable Man. *Tis but an ant-hill of Ants di- 
ſurb'd and provok'd by a Sputn. 


ol It mgrum campis agmen. ET" 
The black Troop marches to the Field. bh. 4 


. WAcontrary Blaſt, the croaking of a flight of Rar 
'"Y ycns, the Stumble of a Horſe, the caſual Pal- 
Wage of an Eagle, a Dream, a Voice, a Sign, 
1 Morning miſt are any one of them ſufficienc 
"Yo beat down and over-turn him. Dart but 

2 Sun-beam in his Face, he is melted and vani- 

ſhed. Blow but a little duſt in his Eyes, as 
«Four Poet ſays of the Bees; and all- our Enſigns 
at and Legions, with the Great Poypey himſclt ar 
0-Mthe Head of them, are routed and cruſhed ro 
h,W pieces : For it was he, asT take ir, that Serto- 
1145 beat in Spary, with thoſe brave arms 3 
which alſo ſery'd Eumenes againſt Antigonus,and 
Surena againſt Craſſus: 


He: motus animorum, atque hec certamina tanta virg.Geor, 
Pulveris exigut jattu compreſſa quieſcent. —__ 
This mighty anger, and theſe furious blows, 

A handful of duſt thrown, will ſoon compole, 


Let us but flip our Flies after them, and they 

will haye the Force and Courageto defeat them. 

Of freſh Memory the Portugueſe baving belicg'd _ _ 

J the Gy of Tamly in the Territory of Xzatine, kd 

'© the Inhabitants of the place brought a great rai/4by the 
many Hives, of which are great plenty in that *** 

place, upon the. Wall ; and with Fire drove 

the Bees ſo furiouſly upon the Enemy, that they 

dy gave ayer the Enterprize, and trulgd up their 

5, Q 3 Baggage, 
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- Baggage, being not able to ſtand their Attacks, 


and endure their Stings. And-ſo their City, 
by this new ſort of relief, was freed from the 
Danger, with ſo wonderful a Fortune, thart at 
their return from the Purſuit, they found they 
had nor loſt fo much as one-Man. The Souly 
of Empcrours and Coblers are caſt in the ſame 
Mould. The: weight and importance of the 
Adons of Princes conſide1*d , -we perſwade 
our ſclyes that they muſt be produced by ſome 
as weigty and important cauſes : But we are 
deceiv*d , ſor they are puſhed on, and pull'd 
back in their Motions,by the ſame Springs, that 
we are in our little Undertakings. The ſame rea- 
ſon that makes us wrangle with a Neighbour, 
cauſesa War betwixt Princes; the ſame reaſon 
that makes us whip a Lacquey, falling into the 
Hands of a King, makes him ruin a whole Pro- 
w1irce. They are as prompt, and as eaſily moy*d 
as we, but they are able to do mote Miſchief, 
Ina Gzat and an Elephant the Paſhon is the 
ſame. As to what concerns Fidelity, there is 
no Animal in the World fo treacherous as 
Man. Our Hiſtories have recorded the violent 
Purſuits that Dogs have made after the Mur- 
therers of rheir Maſters. - King Pyrrhus obſer- 
ving a Dog that watch'da dead Man's body, and 
underſtanding that he had for three days toge- 
cher performed that Office, commanded that the 
Booay ſhould be buried, and took the Dog along 
with him. One day as he was at a general Mu- 
fer ,of his army, this Dog was aware of his 
Maſters Murtherers, and with great Barking , 
and excream ſigns of anger, flew upon them, 


by 


( 
# 
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. by chis firſt Accufation, awaking the Revenge 


of this Murther,- which was ſoon after perfeCted 
by Form of Juſtice, As much was done by the 
Dog of the wiſe Heſiod, who convinced the 
Sons of Ganiftor of Naupattus of the Murther 
committed in the perſon of his Maſter. Ano- 
ther Dog being co guard a Temple at Athens, 
having ſpied a Sactilegious Thief, who cat- 
ried away the faireit Jewels, fell to barking at 
him with all the force he had ; But the Warders 


- Not Awaking at the Noiſe,he followed him, and 


—— 


The Fide- 


lity of a 
Dog in per- 


day _ broke, kept off at a farther diſtance, Le Tang 
0 


without 
any thing to Fat,would not take ir, but would 
__ Tail at all the Paſſengers he met, and 
took whatever they gave him at their hands ; 
and if the Thicf laid down to ſicep, he likewiſe 
ſtayed upon the place. The News of this Dog 


. being come to the Warders of this Church,they 


put chemſelves upon the purſuit, inquiring of 


| the colour of the dog, and at [aſt found him 


in the City of Cromyon,and the Thiet alſo whom 
they brought back to Athens , where he had 
his reward : And where the Judges , taking 
cognizance of the good Office, order'd a cer- 
tain meaſure of corn for the dogs daily Suſte- 
nance, at the publick charge, and the Przeſis 
to take care in it. Plutarch delivers this Story tor 
a moſt certain Truth, and that ic hapned in the 
age wherein he lived. As to Gratitude (for 
I doubt,we had need bring this word into a litle 


ſing fight of him; it he offer d him ;, 


perfor. 


The Grati« 


greater repute) this one example, -which Apptor tude of a 


reports himſelf ro have been an Eyewitneſs of, - 
| ſhall ſuffice, One day (fays he) that at Rowe Slave, 


Q, 4 they 


Lyon t0+ 
wards a 
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they entertain'd the people with the pleaſure of 
the fighting of ſeveral ſtrange Beaſts, and prin- 
cipally of Lyons of an unuſual ftzc; there was 
one amongſt the reſt, who, by- his furious de- 
m_ by the ſtrength and largeneſs of his 
imbs, aud by his loud and dreadful Roaring, 
attracted the Eyes of all the Spe&ators. A- 
monegſt other Slaves, that - were preſented to 
the people in this combat of Beaſts, there was 
one Androdus of Dacta, belonging to a Rowan 
Lord of conſular dignity. This Lyon having 
ſeen him at a diſtance, firſt made a ſudden ſtop, 
as it were, in a wondring poſture, and then 
ſottly approached nearer in a gentle and peace- 
able manner, as if it were to enter into acquain- 
tance with him. This oy done, and being 
now aſſured of what he ſought for, he began ta 
wag his Tail, as dogs do when they flatter 
their Maſters, and to kiſs and -lick the Hands 
and Thighsof the poor Wretch, who was be- 
ſides himſelf, and almoſt dead with fear. Ar. 
drodus beirig by this kindneſs of the Lyon, a 
lictle come to himſelf, and having taken fo 
much hearr, as to conſider and know him ; 
it wasa ſingular pleaſureto fee the Joy and Ca- 
refſes that paſſed betwixt thern. At which, the 
people breaking into loud acclamations of Joy, 
the Emperour caug'd the Slave to be call'd, to 
know from him the cauſe of ſo ſtrange an Event; 
who, therenpon cold him a new and a very 
ſtrange ſtory ; My Maſter ( ſaid he_) being 
Pro-Cenſul m Africkh, I was conſtrained by his 
ſeyerity and crue] Uiage, being daily beaten, to 
ſteal from him, ang ta runaway, And to hide 
my 
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my ſelf ſecurely: from a perſon of fo great Au- 
thority in the Province, I thought it my beft 
way-to fly to the Solitudes, Sands and Unin- 
habitable parts of that Country, reſolving thar 
in caſe the means of ſupporting Life ſhould 
chance to fail me, to make ſome ſhift or other 
to kill my ſelf, The Sun being cxceſhvely hot 
at Noon, and the Heat intolerable, 1 acciden- 
tally found a private and almoſt inacccſhble 
Cave, and went into it. Soon after there came 
in to me this Lyon with one Foot wounded and 
bloody ; complaining and groaning - with the 
Pain he indur'd; Ar his coming ] was excecd- 
ingly afraid, bur he having eſpied me hid in a 
corner of his Den, came gently to me holding 
out, and ſhewing me his wounded Foot, as if 
he demanded my Affiſtance in his diſtreſs... I 
then drew out a great Splinter he had got there, 
and growing a Jitele more familiar with him, 
ſqueezing the Wound, thruſt out the Dirt and 
Grayel which was got intoit, wiped and cleanſed 
it the beſt I could : He finding himſelf ſome- 
thing better, and much eaſed of his Pain,laid him 
down to repoſe, and preſently fell afleep with 
his Foot in my hand. From that time for- 
ward he and I lived together inthis Cave three 
whole years: upon one and the ſame Diet; for 
of the Beaſts that he kilPd in hunting, he always 
brought me the beſt pieces, which I roaſted in 
the Sun for want of Fire, and ſo cat it. Ar Jaſt 
growing weary of this wild and brutiſh Life, the 
Lyon being one day gon abroad to hunt for 
our ordinary Proyiſion, I eſcaped from thence, 
and the third day after was taken by the vo 
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diers, who brought me from Africk to'this 
Gity to my Maſter, who preſently condemn'd 
me to dye, ard to be thus expos'd to the wild 
Beafts. Nowby what ſee, I perceive tha this 
Lyon was alſo taken ſoon after, who would 
now have recompenſed me for the Benefit and 
Cure that he received at my hands. This is the 
Story that Androdus told the Emperor, which 
he alſo conveyed from hand to hand to the peo- 
ple: wherefore at the general Requeſt, he was 
abſolved from his Sentence, and ſer at liberty , 
and the Lyon was by order of the People, pre- 
ſented to him. We afterwards ſaw (lays Ap- 
pron) Androdus leading this Lyon, in nothing 

ur a ſmall Leaſh, from Tayern to Tavern at 
Rome and receiving what Money every body 
would give .him, the Lyon being ſo gentle, as 
to ſuffer himſelf to be covered with the Flowers 
that the People threw upon him, every one that 
There goes the Lyon that en- 


9» of MEt him ſayin 
46 55 Ig tertained the Ma; there goes the Man that Cur d 
NY the Lyon. We oft lament the loſs of the Beaſts 
love. we love, and {o do'they- they the loſs of us. 
MES —_ bellaror equus, Foſutrs 1nſigntbus , Zthon. 


= acrymans, guttiſque humettat grandibus ora. 


———— The Triumph more to Grace, 

thorn his Horſe of War came next in place, 

/ho of his Trappings ſtript, ſhew'd ſuch re- 

gret 

That with large Tcars his hairy Checks were 
Wet, | 

As ſome Nations have their Wives in Com- 

mon, and ſome others haye every one his own 2 

& not the ſame cyident amongſt Beaſts,and Mar- 

| _ a+ 
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riapes better kept than ours? ' As to the Society 1 
and Confederation they make amongſt -chem- Seiety a. | 


ſelves, to league themſelves together, and to 7% 
give. one another mutual Affiſtance; ' ls it not * 7 
manifeſt, that Oxex, Hogs and cther Animals, 
at the Cry of any of their Kind, that we offend, 

all the Heard run to his Ayde atid embody 

for | his Defence? "The Fiſh Scarw, when he , pp... 
has ſwallowed the Anglers Hwok, his Fellougy chews. 
all crowd about him , . and gnaw the Line 1n 
pieces; and if by chance, one be got intothe | 
Leap or Wheel, the others preſent him” their | 
Tayls on the out ſide, which he holding faſt 
with his Teeth, they after that manner diſen- 
gage and draw him out. Mullets, when one of 
their Companions is engaged, ctoſs the line over 
their back, and with a Fin they have there, in- 

| dented like a Saw, cur and ſaw: it aſunder. Asto 
the particular Offices that we receive from one 
another , for the ſervice of Life , there are ſe- 
veral like Examples amongſt them. *Tis ſaid, 
that the Whale never moves , that ſhe has not 
always before her a little Fiſh, like the Sea-Gud- 
£10, for this reaſon call'd the Guide- Fiſh ; whom 
the Whale follows , ſuffering himſelt to be led 
and turned with as great Facility as the Stern 
guides the Ship : In recompence of which ſer- 
vice alſo, whereas all other things whether Beaſt 
or Veſle], that enters into the dreadful Gulf of 
this Monſters Mouth, is immediately loſt, and 
{wallowed up , this lettle Fiſh retires into it in 
great ſecnrity, and there ſleeps, during which, 
the Fhale never ſtirs : ,But-ſo ſoon as ever ir 
goes out, he immediately follows: and if by 
Y | | aC- 
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accident he loſes. the ſight of his lictle Guides 


he goes wandring here, and there, and ſtrikes 


- his Sides againſt the Rocks, like a Ship that has . 


loſt her Rudder: Which. Plutarch affirms to 
have ſeen in the Iſland of Anticya. Thereis 
like Society 'berwixt the little Bird called a 
ren and the Crocodile z the Wren ſerves for 


* a Centinel oyer this great Animal : And if the 


Ig rcumoy, his mortal Enemy, approach to fight 
him, . [this little Bird ,. for fear leſt he ſhould 
ſurprize him aſleep, both with his Voice, and 
Bill, rouſes him and gives him notice of his 
Danger. He feeds of this Monſters Leavings, 
who receives him familiarly into his Mouth, ſuf- 
fering him to pick in. his Ta and betwixt his 
Teeth, and thence to pick out the Bits of Fleſh 


that remain, and when he has a mind to ſhut 


his Mouth, he firſt gives. the Bird warning to 
goout by cloſing it by little and little and with- 
out bruiſing, or doing ic any harm atall. The 
Shell-Fiſh, calld a Naker, lives alſo with the 
Shrimp inthe ſame Intelligence; a little ſort of 
Animal of the Lobſter kind, ſerving him in the 
Nature of a Porter, fitting at the opening of the 
Shell, which the Maker keeps non gaping 
and open rill the Shrimp fees-ſome little Fiſh, 
proper for their Prey, within the hollow of the 
Shell, where ſhe enters too, -and pinches rhe 
Naker {o to the Quick, that ſhe 1s forced to cloſe 
her Shell, where they two together deyour the 
prey they have trap'd in their Fort. - In the man- 
ner of liviag of the Tuxnes, we obſerve a ſingu- 
lar Knowledge of the three parts of Mathema- 
ticks. As to Aſtrology, they teachvit Mea for 


they 
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they ſtay in the place where they are ſurpriz'd 
by the Brumal Solftice, and __ ſtir_ from 
thence till the next Egurmox : For which Rea- 
ſon, Ariſtotle himſelf attributes ro them this 
Science. As to Geometry and Arithmetich, they 
always form their Body in the Figure of a: Cube, 
every way Square, and make up the Body of a 
Battalion, (olid, cloſe and environed round with 
ſix equal Sides, ſo that ſwimming in this ſquare 
Order, as large behind, as before z whoeyer 
in ſeeing them can count one Rank, may ca- 
fily number the whole Troop, by reaſon that 
the Depth is equal to the Breadth-, and the 
Breadth to the Length. Asto Magnanimity, it 
will be hard to give a better Inſtance of that than 
in the Example of the great Dog, ſent to Alex- 
ander the Great, from the Indzes: They firſt 
brought him a Stag to Encounter , next a Boar, 
and after that a Bear, all which he lighted, and 
diſdained ro ſtir from his place; but when he 
ſawa Lyon, he then immediately rous'd him- 
ſelf z evidently manifeſting , that he declared 
that alone, worthy to enter the Liſts with him : 
As to what concerns repentance, and the ac- 
knowledgment of Faults, *tis reported. of an E- 
lephant, that having in the impetuoſity of his 


Rape, killd his keeper, -he fell into ſo cxtream phow. 


a Sorrow that he would never after Eat, but 
ſtarv'd himſclf ro Death. And as to Clemency 
tis ſaid of a Tiger, the moſt inhuman of all 
Beaſts ; that a Kid having been put in to him,he 
ſufter?d two' days Hunger rather than hurt it, 
and the third, broke the Grate he was ſhut up 
in, to ſcek elſewhere for Prey, ſo unwilling he 
was 


m7 


R 
of en Ele- 
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was'to fall upon the Kid, his Familiar and his 
Gueſt. And as to the Laws of Familiarity and 
Agreement, form'd by Converſation, it ordina- 

rily happens, that we bring up Cats, Dogs and 
Marvels Hares, rame together : Bur that which Sea-men 
eongition of Experimentally know, and particularly in the 
—_— Ctlittan Sea, of the Quality of the. Halcyons, 
does ſurpaſs all human Thought. Of what 

kind of Animal has Nature even ſo much hono- 
red the Sitting, Enlivening and Diſclofing > The 
Poets indeed ſay,that one only Ifle of Delos, that 
before was-a floating Ifland, was fixed for the 
Servicc of Latona's lying in ; but God has or- 
deredithat the whole Onean ſhould be ſtayed, 
made Stable and frnooth'd without Waves,with- 

. out Winds, or Rain, whilſt the Halcyon broods 
upon her Young, which 1s juft about che Sol- 
ſtice, the ſhore day of the Year, ſo that by her 
Priviledge, we have ſeven days and ſeyen nights, 
in the very heart of Winter , wherein we may 
ſay] without Danger, Their Females never 
have to do with any other Male, but their own, 
whom they always ſerve, and afliſt, without 
ever forſaking him all their Lives: if he hap- 
pen' to be weak, and broken with Age, they 
take him upon their Shoulders and carry him 
from place to place and ſerve him till Death. 
But the moſt Inquifitive into the Secrets of Na- 
ture, could never yet atrive at the Knowledg of 
#ure of the wonderful Fabrick , and Architecture where- 
weir Nets with the Halcyon builds her Neſt for her little 
matter Ones, nor guels at the matter. Plutarch, who 
whereof hag ſeen and handled many of them, thinks it 
is the Bones of ſome Fiſh, which (he joyns and 


% 
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biods t er, interlacing them ſome lengrh- 
wiſe, and others acroſs, and adding Ribs, and 
Hoopes in ſuch manner , that ſhe forms art laſt 
a round Veſſel fic to Launch, which being done, 
and.the Building finiſhed, ſhe carries ir to the 
Waſh of the Beach, wherethe Sea beating gent- 
ly againſt it , ſhews her where the is to mend 
what is not. well jointed and knit, and where 
better to Fortify the Seams that are leaky, and 
that :open atthe beating of the Wayes; and on 
the contrary , what is well built, and has had 
* the due finiſhing,the beating of the Wayes does 
ſo cloſe and bind rogerher , that it is not to be 
broken or crack'd, by blows cither of Stone or 
Iron, without very much ado. And that which 
is more to be admired, is the Proportion and 
Figure of the Cavity within, which is composd 
and proportioned after ſuch a manner , as not 
poſſible to receive, or admit any other thing, 
than the Bird that builc it: For to any thing 
elſe, it 1s ſo impenetrable, cloſe and ſhut that 


nothing can enter, not ſo much as the Water 


of rhe Sea. Sec here a very clear Deſcription of 
this building, and borrowed from a very good 
Hand ; and yer, methinks, it does not giye us 
ſufficient Light into the Difficulty of this Archi- 
teture. Now from what Vanity can it procced, 
to Deſpiſe and diſdainfully to Interpree Effefts, 
that we can neither imitate, nor comprehend? 
To purſue a little further chis Equality and 
Correſpondence betwixt us and Beaſts; - the 
Privilege our Soul ſo much glorifies herſelf up- 
on,. of bringing all _ ſhe conccives to her 
ewn Law, of ſtripping all things that eng ro 
| | cr, 
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her, oftheir. mortal and-corporal Qualities, of | | 


ordering and placing -things:ſthe conceives wor- 
thy her taking notice of , ſtripping and: dive: 
ſting them of their corruprtible Qualities, and 
making them. to' lay afide Length, Breadth, 


' . Depth, Weight, Colour, Smell, Rovghneſs, 


Lucr. l. 4. 


Sleep, after which we 


Smoathnefs, Hardneſs, Softnc(s, and all ſenſi- 
ble Accidents, and mean and ſuperfluous Velt- 
ments, to: ;accommodate them to her own im- 
mortal. and ſpiritual Condition: As Rowe and 
Parss, tor Example, that Thave in my Fancy. 
Paris that I imagin, I imagine; and conceive it 
without Greatneſs, and: without Place, without 
Stone, withoue Plaiſter. and! without Wood: 
This very ſame Pri pe. I ſay, ſeems to be e- 
vidently in Beaſts: For a Coutler accuſtomed: co 
the Danger of. Trumpets, the Rattle of --Muſ- 
ker-ſhot,, and-the Buftle of Battles ; ©, we ſce 
him ſtart and tremble in his Sleep, and ſtrertch'd 
upon his Litter asif he were ina Fight;it-is almoſt 
certain, that- he conceives in: his: Squl the bear 
of Drum without Noiſe, and an Army withour 
Arms and without Body. "1 

Queppe Widebis equos fortes, cum membra jace- 

unt | 
In ſomnis, [ulare tamen, ſpirareque [eþe; 
Et quaſt de Palma ſunimas contendere Tyres. 


You ſhall ſee manag'd Horſes in theit Sleep, 
' Sweat, Snort,Start,] remble anda Clutter keep, 
As if with ] their Force they ſtriving were, 
- The Victor's Palm Proudly away to bear. 
[The Hare that a Gray-hound imagines in his 
ſee him pant of whilſt he 


» 7H ſleeps, 
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1: heifawning flue of i TP | 
| "And ſhaking the ſoft Shumdevfropurhlh es | 
| Of wildly iſtare:ar quran ON T's 
| | As upon Facesthey had NE oo 
i " As tothe any o of the Bod 
| any further, 1 ſhovld Any 
are agrees. about che Deſcr ?? 
| , do not el] know what init 
and in general, Tince to dur: ron 


eſo No nialy dive om "wh 
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wh 


we ſtiould: know'it in commoi); as heat of 

the Fire "Burzwe the Forms Ac6OrOT_' ro 
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Turpis, Ryman Belgicus are ealarc) 111 
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Indjens \paiot-it-bladkrainiiuruid pi wofitt 'preat 
Beauty of (well'd Lips, great and flat Noſes, andload the 
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Beautiful, whicht they Itrach « out as s Tg ate GY 


can by Arr. and x Mannow} Wvi a0, He. Yo 


2:n BE has hap 1n:at ION 
enlarging them ir: Pre: 

loaden with ſo ponderous Tk thar he did 
with"greaecaſez puei bis Ain, Giceve'nddGall, 
- through the: hole of _ Ear.) 'Thettre Ule- 


where 


din Bs de... DO. it. A. 2. 


Ch at a a 


where Nations, that take great care'ro'black 
their! Tcerh,and hate ro (ce! them! white; whilſt 77e , F: 
others paint them 'red;! The Womiert ate priſe, * 
reputed more-beautiful, not only in Biſcay; but 
elſewhere, for having their Heads ſhaved: And 

which is more, in certain frozen Countries, as 

Pliny reports 57- The+«Mexicans eſteem” a' low 
Forc-head a great Beaury,. and«tho they ſhave 

all other Parts, they nouriſh Hair onthe Forc- 

head, and increaſe ic by*Arty -and”haye great 
Breaſts'in ſo great: Repurarion; thar they! affet 

to give their Children ſuck oyertheir Shoulders. 

We ſhould paint Deformiry ſo. The Traliars 


fafhion :it' Grols and 'Mafly , The Spaniaras, 
| 'Gaunt'and Slender z and-amongſt'us , one has 
made'it Whicez anvther :Brown - / One: Soft and 


Delicatez another :Sttong and Vigorouts: One 
will have: bis Miſtreſs Soft.-md-Gentle/ others 


Scornful- and Proud. Juſt asthe Preference in 
'Beauty; that Plato attributes to 'rhe "ſpherical 


Figure, the Epicureans give rather tothe Pyra- 


midal, or Square; 'afid cannot ſwallow a !Gdd 


in the'form of 'a Bowk:' But be ir how ic \will, 


Nat w#e basto'more priviledgd* us in-chis' from 


theſe common Laws,” chan' in the'reft;- ?And it 
we will judg our ſelves arighe; we ſhall find;ehac 
if there be: ſome -Anitnalsileſs favoured in this, 
than od there are” others, 'and walk, _ 
ber, that are. more... A. multis, antmalibug. derore 
ircima. even the feral or Comgarrt- Sc 
ots:* For as to' thoſe; X the'Sea (ſet : re MER nd 
gure afide, * which cannqr" fall into any 

of Prbporrion, being ſo muck atiot 


Color, Cleannels; A ain 
464 ; 
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Cic.. de - 
Vat. Deor. 
:b. 1.x 

Ennio, 


| = ſulfciencly give place to them;- and rg'ileſs 


in all Qualicies ro the; Aercal. And this Pretc- 


 _ -gativethae the Poets make ſuch a mighty mar- 
__ -xerof,ourerctt Stature, looking towards Heaven 


our Original - | 
Pronagque cum [peftent animalia caters terram, 
' Os: homers [ubltme deat, celumgue Uidere. 
Zuſſu, Gi ereftos ad {ydera tollere oultys. 
. And whereas 'other- Animals do bow, | 
\ Their 'prone abjted Looks to Eatthbelow 
, Hegave Men LooksercAced; to behold 
mY | - pos Arch ſtudded with ſtars of 
-— _—_ 


* truly Poetical 3 For tre are ſeveral little 


Beaſts, who| have. their. ſight abſolutely-rurn'd 
towards Heaven; ad I: find; the Conntenances 


- of Camels. and Oftreges, much higher. rais'd, arid 
--moreerect than _ Whar Animals haveinot 


their Faces aboyc,. and not; before, and -do-nor 


look oppolite. as we' do: And that do not intheir 


natural poſture'diſcoyer asmuch of Heavenand 


_ Earth as, Man 2: And what Qualities of aur 'bo- 
'dily Conſtitution jn: Platoand Cicero, may not 


inditierently., ſerve a thouſand ſores of Beaſts 


- Thoſe thac :meſt reſemble, us, arc the moſt del- 
 picable; and deforny'd.of-all the Herd : For 

_ thoſe, in.outward \appcarance and form of Vi- 
fage, are Baboones and Monkics: 


© Sinvia quam ſonilis, "torpiſſims beſtia nobis2 
. How like to Man ia Viſage, and in ſhape, | 
. F, of. all Beaſts che mcſt deform'd, the Ape? 


For the Tncernal, and Vital Parts, the Hog.'| In 
carneſt, when. Limagine Man ſtark naked: (cyen 
w | . Nm 


. 
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inthat ſex, that ſeems to-have thegreateſt ſhare 
of Beauty) his DefeQts, natural ſubjeRion, ard 
- UF imperfections, I find that we. have more reaſon 
n F than any other animal,to cover our ſelves ; and 
are to beexcus'd for borrowing of thoſe,to whom 
7, B Nature has inthis been kinder, than tous,to trick 
our ſelyes'with their Beautics, and hide our 
ſelves umder their ſpoils, their Wooi, Feathers , 
Hair'and Silk. Let uy obſerve- as to the reſt , 
that man is the ſole animal, whoſe Nudiries of- 
fend his own Companions, andthe 'only one; 
f BY who in his natural actions: wichdraws' a [hides . 
B himſelf from his own kind. And really, cis al- 
© | ſoan Effet worth conſideration, that they, who 
d Y are Maſters inthe Trade, preſcribe as a Reme- 
Ss 8 dy-for amorous Paſſions, the full'and free View 
1 Y ofithe Body a Man defires, {o that to cool the 
CF ardour,) there needs nomore, but a Liberty to 
CY {ce and contemplate the Part he loves. | 
C _ 0b[cenas in aperta corpore partes 
 Piderat, ini curſu. quifuit,” hefit amor. 
: The' Loves thar's.  rjlting, when choſe Parts 


appear | 
4 - Open to View, flags in the hot Carreer. - 
And altho this Receipt may peradvenure pro- - 
ceed from a niceand cold humor : Ir is notwith- 
{tanding, a very gerat fign.of our want- of 
ſtrengrh and Mertle, that Uſe and Acquain- 
rance wopld: make vs diſguſtone another. Ir is 
not modeſty ſo muctr as cunning and prudence, 
that makes our Ladies' fo Circumtpect, 19 re- 
fuſe us admittance into_ their Cabinets,” *before 
they are painted and trickt up-for 'the publick 


View, 
R 3 Nee 
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Nec Veneres 'noſtras hoe fallit, qu mags ifſe 
Omn1d ſunmiopere hes wite poſt ſcenia celam, 
Luos retinere volunt adſtrictogue eſſe 143 amare, 


Of this, our Ladies are full-well aware, 
"Which makes. them with- ſuch Privacy and 
re, +- | |. 45:9 Foy 

Behind. the Scene all: thoſe DefeAs' remove, 
Should. check -the-Flame of thoſeythey,moſt 
., do dave; RET $100 9719 G1 , 
Whereas/.jn ſeveral Animals there'is _—_— 
that wei do not'love,” and that docs:'not pleaſe 
our. {ences :: ſothat from their very Excrements, 
- we do not: only extrat' wherewith- to heighten 
ourſawces z. but2alſo our; richeſt © Ornaments: 
aud Perfumes: This Diſcourſe irefles upon none, 
but theardinary ſort of Women, and/is'nor'ſo: 
ſacrilegiaus, as:to ramprehend thoſe * Divine, 
Supzroatural and extraordinary'Beauties, which 
we (ce ſhine amongit vs; like Stars under a Cor- 
 porcal and Terreſtrial. Vail.:.; \Asto the reſt, the 
very (hate that'we allow to Beaſts,” of the bounty 
of Nature, bſ®®our own Confeſſion; "1s very 
_— to:their — x bed nary —_ 
ſelves imaginaty_ and tantaſtick- Ggods, future 
WRT 7 EY for which human Ca: wal 
cano: of her ſelf be..reſponſible: Or Goods, 
thar we fajfly attribute to our ſelves by the Li- 
cence of Qpinion, as Reaſon, Knowledg, and Ho- 
nor; And leave tothem for their Dividear, E(- 


' x © : 


ſential, Durable and Palpable Goods, -as Peace, 


Health the Repole Secutuaa Inogerne, and Health.» Health, 


ant. Lay, the fair 


" and richeſt Preſent that. Na- 


ture cart make us. In ſo much that the Phile- 


| | ſopher, 
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ever rhe: Scoick , is:ſobold as: to ſay; 
rand |Pherecides, could they have 
rratk'drheir Vion tor Health, and have de- 
liver'dthemfe{yes,-the one of his Dropley, and 
che-other, of rhe Lowſy Diſcaſc that rormented 
him-ynto/ che bargaingthey: bad done-well. By 
which they: {cya greaterivaluc-upon Wiſdom, 

aud catinea the Ballance with 


Heath; ! with-this other: Propoſi- 
tion, "which! BS bl 


Viyſes wich two:Potians, the. one” 
romake's Fool me :a::Wiſe:-Man, and the 
other: 10 make4 Wiſe-Manbecome a Fool,thar 
” a ought xarher;7d thave: choſen the laſt, 
!bothat Carcothad ch dhishuman 
vo refed phos y. that Wiſ- 


proaphirg would 'have ffoke to bins -after. this 


nanner3" Forole we, Act: wad alone,. rather than 
lodge meunderithe Body aul{-Figure of an Aſs. How 
The Phi —_—_ þ- 24 \ this great 
and\givine Wildom; forhis corporal and terre- 
by-Diſcourts <A fig Soul, th CO 
yp. that we. excel 
Beaſts: FTis:by:out Beauty ;our fair Complexi- 
ofratid oarfine'S of of Pants, for which 
{quivourkicellizence;our Prudence and 
wil 4 c veſts > Wells L accept: [tbis oatural and 
ſte Confeliows Centainlychey, knew, thac thoſe 
Parts:yuponwhich.werlormugh: yaluc-our (elves, 
pt ms ouicr thanmneer Fancy 16 Beaſts then 
hadaih he: Venucyulinowledg, .. Wiſdom and 
Stoficat- Peviettiongs thoy. wo! ill be Beaſts, 
artwould notbe comparable t avMilerable, 
Wicked and a Madman. Forg.in fine, what- 
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ever is nor as-we! ate, isnothi conſiderable; 
And God; to procure him({cl{ anEiſteenramongſt 
us, mult Dur himſel}{ ibto thao Sbape;ias we-ſhall 
ſhew anon. By'iwhich:ir dors-appear;bat-it-is 
not upon any true ground:et Reaſon, (but-by a 
fooliſh Pride-and- vain! daemon > prefer 


. our ſelyes before other Animals;oand; (cparate 
our ſclves from. theirs 4nd: Condition, 
Bur, co/ return, ro! what: was-upon-betote; we 


have for. our'part, -ſnconſtancy, :Icreſolurion,lo- 


certicude, 2'Sortow;'+$ ong ; fowmurn ae 
things to come, even attcroweſiall 


ck as 4 
Ambition, Avarice, Jealaaſve,, Env os. War qa 


Difloyalty, Derrafhicia-aud Set 
leſs, we haye' ſtrangely any | any 
on which we fo NR cher 
this Capacity: of-. Java ane Koujng 1s 
have bought it ar-the «nhgK0 a9 
ber of Paſſi: -Ns,- ger VI Rook Brien (tbe 
ject. Unleſs we-ſhallyeti think).Aty asiWdcrates 
does, to'addita:ithe: Cmmerpo oc 
Prerogative abour Realty, 'abaty 

has preſcrib'd FRom. cegraitl Walaneybh Log 
for che Þeli of Penas;che bas 26\1YE0 Bhs 
Reingsat all alons;':; 

egrotis quid pro 17 uro,! zee ſets 
eſt non adbitere onemna, quan; [ec Gub1 
in apertans Peemiclins TROUITERE 1 gn frogs 


melins furrit human generic metuns celerens, 
cog1tationts acumen, /oler iam; quan ratwatw'310+ 
camiug, Ju140M peſlofera' fans La 
(ts ſalutarta;' wot ward * 
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ro haye'been of much greacer Valaey both for 
Peaceiand' War, than'that' learged Rim that 
ruind ir ſelf. And-tho all the reft ſhould be e- 
qual ;' yet the Prowels, Incegriry+ and Innocency 
would remain tothe Ancients, for 'they eoha- 
bir ſingularly well with- Simplicity. | Bur T will 


leave this Diſcourſe , that would lead\me 'far-' Howili 


ther than am willing ro follow ; and ſhall only 

ſay this farther; *ris "only. Humilicy and Sub. rant 
miſfion, that catn make'a eomplear good Man. 7:r:ua 
Weare nor:toleave the Knowledge of his Duty 


co-every 'Man's own nd Hotlaſee | 'We ate'to 
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our ſelves Durics, that.-wou 
enjoynus ' to cat'ohe Pothere,.; The 
that ever 'God gaye Man, | 

pure Obedience: It was 4 Command It n 
ked and {imple, wherejp May had | 


enquire after', '.or. ro diſpjure, Rein as. 
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obey, is the proper Office * 
acknowledging 2 opavenly, 
factor. ' 'Frot Qbedichce ing 
all 'attier - Verrues 4; acid Sin . does Re Sa & 
Opinion. And on the.contraty', the firſt Tem-- 
_ that by "the-Devil-was offered to hu-' 
man Nature, 7es firſt Poiſon »infinuared. ir ſelf 
works Promiſes was;made tis of Knowledg and \ 
Widow. Baths. 5 God ſcitytes ire 7 Gen 3 
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offered ao give hit Knowle 


. The \ Plaguc'of 
Man; is. the'Opinion-of Wiſdom. And-for this 
reaſon it-is, that Ighoranee is ſo recommended. 
to us-by out Religion, as proper to Faich,and 
Obedience:-(. -4Wete, ue quis v08 decipiat per Phi+ 
loſophiam, ty 1#ancs [edultiones,. [etundum. ele- 


..__menta mundi.'Take heed, left any Man deceive 


\..,y08. by. 
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Philoſophy and ain Deceit; after the Tra-! | 
_ dition of Mews. and the ' Ruins of the Warld. 
2c here 1 , Þh this a ge gr —_—_ amongſt all 
orts of, Philoſophers, the-{oyeraign- Good 
conſiſts. ig the; Tranquility: of the Soul and Bo- 
dy : But where ſhall we find it? 


Ad Toe ung min « et Jowe, dives, 


', Rex gs ls j we Re ek 4 


- 5 erp Is to none, ... 
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Hl y,o, jthe Tu pan cat Kings, a King; 


ſometimes t ere | 


TI c Mee) Lungs, or ſo. . 


k france. am that. Nature, for the 'Conſo- 
lation of our miſerable-and wretched Eſtate, has 
ouly given us Preſumption-for our gn "> oor 
'Tis as Epidtetus ſays, Thet Man has nothing 
Kr -- big are} Fog the: uſe: of hs Opintont': We 

PE: N Me Fa bur. Wind -and :Smoak ow our 
Portion." ads haye Health in Eflctice, ſays 
os nine Sjeknels in neelligence. | Man, 
on contraxy, poſiefies his Goodst by Fancy, his 
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Illsin Edence.' We havercaſon'to maginifie the 
Power - of 'our Imagination; -for all our Goods 


are only i Dream. Hear his poor calamitous bv 


Avimal Huff. | There is nothing, ſays Cicero, o 
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chatming as the Knowledge of Letters; of Lerers 


I fay, by means whereof the Infinity of things, 
the immenſe grandeur of | Nature, the. Heavens, 
even. in this World; the Earth, and'the Scas arc 
diſcovered to us : 'Tis they that have taught us 
Religion , Moderation and-the grandeur of 
Choae, and chat have reſca'd:our Souls from 
obſcuriry, to make her ſee all things, high, low, 
firſt and laſt and indifferent : 'cis ; + at fur- 
nifh us-wherewith to live ha _ arld our and 
condudt us to-paſs pan our. 
pleaſure, and withour Offence: 
Man feem to ſpeak of the rr apr of. 
livingand: SY God 2 And as tothe I 
a thouſand -lictle Country-women have. lived 
_ more equal, more {weet and conſtant than 
i: 1.2 


—_— Dew. ilk fait Deus, fenbes M. ' Lag L 5; 


Dus priuceps rite rattonem £488, 
| Nunc =o Hom tur ſapientia, .quiget: per arte 
wn 1 Lord 


—_ _ roigai G& tam clars lug loca. | 
C | That. - gn great. Memmas, was'a" God no 
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Here ato; brave ranting Words: -Buc a meth 
ogg put this Mans: Underſtandiug 
n, that that - -of/ the ;tncan 

g this alta, 


Hers. and nabrecar is the Promiſe of Detris $ 
Bookz i Z am gong to ſpeak of all things. And 
that: fooliſh'[Ficle | that Areſtorl Rep cfixes to one 

of his:; :of the Immortal Gods Andthe Judgment 

Ghry/tppus, That D:on was as Vaftuous, as God. 

And my beloved Senera does indeed acknowledg, 

that God has givea biay Life :- Bur that tolive 

wall pragirur _— to this other, 12 ir 
aipenea tie: re uod 30n contimgeret, ft 4d 

b Cicero de ry "mn 2 nobis haberemus; '' We iruly 

_ 4 #lorp tn our -Pertue': Which would mot br; if ot 
| Was Zrorn'uvs.of God,: and xot by tur ſebves. This 
es Gnards fayins, That the:Wiſq Man has 

icade:| I with” God; '' but in\human 

Frailty;' hn he furmonnts-him. ' Fhere is 

nothing ſo onoary as to meet with Sallies:of 

..i the like 'T; «Fhereis none of vs,-who 


rake. | nce.'to deerhimſeificqual to 
— hae dovs-to fee: hire uindrvalud 
beingiranked-wyth his ownCearuresy -ſo'muc 


moremce\ing \jealous of our. owe '{ntereſt;, 'than 


der Foot this fooliſh Vanity, and-brisk hed 
flake rhe! ridiculous Boandatian;' 

which theſe falſe Opinions are foundegu:So long 

01,0 ſhall biline tie. ls tanf ew and 

Power of himſelf, he will never ackwowledg 

abirketfivbws td! His Makery bis \Eiggs--fbal hs 

be * Ons apthdlaying 4s: & We: ———— 
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he has ard " {be aus; reſers-u us at latt,”co the 
mags of a Wreſtler, or a Malctteer,, i ia which 
qrr-of People; we commonly obſetye: much. leſ 
of. Dewthe ſenſe of Pairt. and acher 


toctnicno Dew "oy. \QVCT 


Knowledge fend an any: one- withal, thatrweat 
born withaut, thoſe: Tokemicies, and.:of hiaaſel 

by. a; taza, Habit: What: is: the 
E uſe, chat, we make lnciſions, and cur che zcn- 
- os Limbs of an Infagt; andithole of a Horſe, 


Diſs More cally chan: OUS + doelgntuane only 
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* their own, proper force and: guicknels. | 


whence a that,. which we find by. Experi- | 


pet that; 4he . gre: Q and moſt rovgh-hewn 


arethe ,.and-the: malt to>bc 
Ehred i ous Pe mfarmgnens 2 And:that the 
oye of a Mwletter, oft renders-it felf-more-ac- | 


centable chan that .of a wcli-bred Man 7 I it be 


nor, that the 16n.of the: $9u), in che-latcr, 
be ria] Ability, diflolves: ahd- tives 
it, .as it alſo trouþ 
che Soul beliges, it felf; and naore uſually throws 

i. inte Madpeſs, bur her own \Prompuneſs,: Vi- 


and. A and, finally, her own proper 
Fane Os rhe moſt bet. Pally made, 


Fricnilhip ſpting from great Efimitics, and 
vigorous Hcalchs from, moral Diſeaſes ::So 
from: the rare aud quick-A gitaziens of ouriSouls, 
peed the Moſt. = Ay and moſt deprav'd 

renzies. ;.- is; but, a..balf.; tur of -the Toc 


0:46 foe; how: infinitely: Mad- 


les and tires it ſelf. What puts i 


ut. of, the malt ſubrile Wiſdom? As great 


the., oke to the other: -. Jn-cthe: Aftions 


ee. Sod tilts al... ao a Dull fioeoved& oat ws oc. ls oa = 


Sh. elem ſo ahe moſt, vigorous Operations: | 


fe Wo des not. know how .indi- 


e.the. 
kcyations of; a Inciealy Joul, and you Et- 
u extraordinary -Vertuc 7 

Plato lays, p cn melancholick Perſons (are the 
wolt capable.of Diſcipline, and, che-rhoſt exccb 
Tcor,nor, mdecd is there'in-any ſo great a propen- 
lion to, madneſs, Great, Wits, are rwin'd: by 
What 
2 condition ,. us own agitation, . and 
promptnels of Fancy, is one of the moſt judi- 
DE BFRIOUL, and the. beſt form'd Souls, to 
the 
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the-antient and true Pacſic. of any other [ralian 
Poet, that, has. been. thele-very maany-years, late- 
by bp into? Has he not \gecar \obligation ,to 
Ligh 


ivacity that bas deftroy'd kim? To this 
Light that has blinded him? To this exatand 
ſubtle apprehenſion of Reaſon, thag has;pue bim 
belides.his.2;;T's bis curious.and laborious Scru- 
tiny after Sciences, that has reduced him to a 


— Brute? Ando this' rate apticide to. the Exer- 


ciſes of the Sou}, 'thathas rendred Him without 
Exerciſe, and without Soul + 1 was mote angry, 
if poſfible, than compaſſionate, to ſee hjma ar 
Ferrara. in fo pitiful a condition ſurvive himſelf; 

cring both bire(ſelf ind fris Works ; which 
without his knowledge, though before his Face, 
have ;bcen ;publiſh?d, deform'd ;and incorreQ 
Would you baye.a Man ſound, wonld you 
bave him regular,. and.in.a ſteady and ſectite 
poſture; Muffie; him up in the ſhades of Stupi- 


| dity and Sloth. . 'Weimult be-mage. Beafts to be 


mage wile, 'and Hoodwinked. before, wg; are fir 
to be led. And if one ſhall tel] me that the ad- 
yantage of . having : cold and ſtupid Sence of 
Pain and other Evils;* brings this difadvantage 
along with it, to render us confequent!y leſs ſen- 
fible:alſo inthe fruition of Good and Pleaſarec : 
T his. is-truc : Bur che miſcry of our condiciowis 
ſuch, thar-we_have. not ſo much ro eryoy, ag-to 
avoid, and that rhe-exrreamelt pleaſure docs not 
affect us to. the degree 'that a: light Grief does : 
Segnius homines bona, quam mals {entiunt. Ne 
are not ſo ſenſible of the moſt pertet Health, as 
we are of the leaſt Sickneſs. 
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"Tp. cuts ox ſinmiit os plead corpus, 
Lwuando vialere mihil fuemguan moor, Hee ju- 
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' Fix quedt, aut ſanum ſeſe, aut ſertire valenten; 
_ The Body with a linle tripe is griey'd, . _ 
Whenche mat left Heakthivnocpereci'd 
[ his. only pleaſes me, that Splera por-Gaus 
Sidc,. or wring my, Foot, 
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_  Extepting theſe, ſcarce ws can tell, - 
_. Or, does. obſerve, when.-he's; in. Health, and 
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Evil. Which is' the' reaſon” why 'thit :8e7 of 
Philoſophers, "who ſers the greateſt value upon 
Pleaſure, has yer fxt ir chicfy in Inſenſibilicy of 
Pain.” To be freed from Flt is the greateſt Good 


 that'Man can hope for or delre': According eo ' 
Enmus. | W AL4%] d, hf af , 


Nimiun boni-eſt, cas nbil eſt male. 
For that very tickling and ſting, which are in 
certain Pleaſures, and that ſeem to raiſe us aboye 
ſimple Health and Inſenfibiliry; that ative, mo- 
ving, and 1 know not how,” po hy He 
ting Pleaſure ; eyen that very Pleaſure it-ſelt 
aims at nothing but Inſcafibility,' as 1 mark. 
The Luſt that carfics vs headlotg'to: Womens 


- Embraces, 4s dire&ted for no other / end; bur 


only to cure the Torment of our ardent De- 
{ires, and only requires to-be glutted and laid 
the a at 


Out well-being is nothipg bur theiprivation"of 
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ac reſt, : and 1 iverd from- that Feaver. And 
bo of the - I ſay 'then,- thar{if ſimplicity 
conduRs 'us to an Eſtate free from! Evil, ſhe 
lcadsus'to a'very happy one, according: to' 'our 
condition. AY yer-we: are fiot $0 imagine 
it. ſo ſtupid an ſnſenſbility, as to be. totally 
without Sence: For Crantor-had very good rea- 
fon tagontrovert the Inſenſtbility” of | Eprcarus ; 
tf; ſo: deep; 'thar:rhe —_ firtt Artack 
and\Birth. of Evils'were- nor 101 beporceiv'd.* I. 


d0...not oye {ſuch an Inſenfibility, | as: is: 
- FJ neither yolble, 


nor .to- be deſir'd. ''] am very 
well content not+ro. be © {ick :''Bur if I am, [ 
would know that am fo ; and if a Cauſtick 
_ fd; : or: Incifions made in any- part, I 
Feel them: | In' truth, whoever would 
he away the Knowledge and: Sence of Evil, 
woyld: at/the-ſame time eradicate the Sence of 
Pleaſure;' and finally annihilate” Man himſelt. 


Ifud mil dalere, non ſine Tn mercede contin Cice:, 


it 1mmaritatis 1 animo, ſtuforis 1n fore An 7. |. :; 


nſenlibility, that 1s, 'not.co be purciaſe ed, bur 
at the Price of Humanity in the Soul, and 
of Stupidity in the Body. Evil appercains to 
Man of courſe. Neither is Grief /ahd Pain al- 
ways" tobe" avoided, nor Pleafure always pur- 
ſu'd;” *Tis 4'preat advantage to the Honour of 
Ignotance, has Knowledge it” ſelf throws us in- 
to its Arms z when ſhe finds'/her (elf puzzel'd 
to fortifie-us againſt the. weight.of | Evil,; ſhe. is 
conſirain'd ro . come -to this! Compolicion, ta 

ive-us the Reins, and permir-us to fly into the 

ap- of the-ather, and to; ſhelrer our ſclyes un, 
&r ber ProteQion i _ the Strokes and Inju- 
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© Fortune; and-ſtee}:my Courage to:crampleall 


x 


= 


when the: ipſtreufts us: 1z0:diverr one Though 
from the" I}}s-tbax- preſs. 2gon.ws,; and atterrain 
them with the Mcdation.of Plcalurcs paſt/and 
gobe; 16 comfort our. ſelyces-.in preſent.” AMiQti> 
ohs, with the remembtatice of fled. Delights; and 
to Call to. aur fuccouir, a yaniſh*d ſatisfaCtion, to 
oppale. it\ to; that Which: lies keavy:upon us 2 


Lewatlones: 4gritndonium in amecatione 4 cagitanda 
moleſtia, tx rewocatione:ad contewplandad oelup tas 
tes pomit. ;/ If it be-mar that where her yower tails, 
ſpe will {upply;' with-palicy,” and: uſe: 
{Fghr, and axtinning TE rip, where the fosce of 


a Philoſopher, but to auy Man in his right; Wits, 
when, he: has upon ,him the! Thirft.of /a-burning 
Feaver, what-ſatisaQtion' can ft be; ro-remem- 


| ber:the- Pleaſure of drinking. Greek! /Wirie + I 


would rathct/be a: greater rorment ro: him, 
- Che r1cordar .ſi il hen doppia la meſa. © 

who ſo remembers... all he Gaing,, -, 
. .s, that he Houbles bis own Pains. + 
Of the fame ſtamp is this; other, Counſel, cha 
Philoſophy gives, only. t9: rgmembergoad Fox: 
ranes; paſt, and to. farget-the-Miſadyentuges:we 


' have undergones as it we had the 'Science! of 


” 


we are. yer more'to ſeek; /{; 1 , & 7; 
Suawh eft laborum ateritorum WON A. C4 £1 

The. Memory of paſt Ervil is ſweet. How + Does 

Philoſophy that ſhould'armime to contend'! with! 


Oblivion in qur own Power and Counſcl, wherein 


Human Adverfitics under foor,- is' ſhe arriv'd 
: | * 


- In”. RR PI. o_ _— 
. * . 
T - 


wo 


 Jeeundls ju 


LEE COFOEESY CG OSESESSNT-3-8-1:- 


To empty and digfurniſh che; Memory, is nox 
this the zrue; way.to lanorance,2 . ,. 


Wein \feverat other. like Preceprs, whereby. we 
arc'perrhiced 
from the Vulgar, where we find the greateſt 
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to this e of Comwardize, to make me hide 

my ks} Alb and fave my lf by theſe 

paifuF and ridiculous Shifts? For; the Memory 

repteſetits ro us, not what we chooſe; bit what 

ſhe pleaſes; nay, there is nothing that ſo much K 
{mprigrs any thing in our Memory, as a defire 

ro rt; And tis a good way to retain and 

keep any thing (aſe-in the Sont to'(olicite- her to 

loſe it.. And this is falſe. Eſt ſituws 13 nobzs ut 

G& adverſy tuaſi perpetua oblivinue dbraamus, Gy Cic. ic Fin. 
'& naviter Memimernmms: © And © 
#t 15 in our fower to bury, 4s tt were, tn a perpetual 
Qbleyan all. advzerſe ; Arcidents,. anda retain a 
pleaſant avd delightful Memory of our Succeſſes. 
And - is true, Uemin py” the r0lo + oy 
91: Pan ge 'rwolo, 1 do allo remember what L - 
would nat ; but-F catnot. fanget what 1 would. And 
whoſe Counſel ischis? His, que. je \unus : [4pienrem 
Profiteri fit auſus. Who only durſt profe(s himſelf 
a Wiſe Man. | 


' Oat penus humanum ingenio ſuperavit, G omnes 1, \\ 
"Preftrinxit Stellas, exortiue uts <therins Sol. 


» Wha from Mankind che prize of Knowledg: 
"And pax the Stars out like che riſing Sun. . 


. "T a> - 
Tners wedloeaies vemedtum"ipnovanta off - i gene. 
Ignorance ishur a"dull remedy for Evils Eh 


ro borrow trivolous'dppearatices © { 


S 4 reaſon 


: 
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Hora, Ep. 
ib, 1. 


Horat. £ 2. 


Epiſt. 2. * 


reaſon cannot do the Feat : Provided they ad- 
miniſter Satisfaftion and Comfort. AVhere they 

t cure the Wound, . they are contept'ta 
palliate and benumn. it. I believe they. will 


-not deny this, that if they could add Order and 


Conſtancy in an Eſtate of Life that could main- 


rain it ſeltin Eaſe and pleaſure by ſome Debiliry 
of Judgment-they would accepe.it : .. " 


\ > v, ,—Potare, & ſpargere flares... 

- Incipram, pattarque wel [xr(-f a [N=] 
 Flldrink and revel like a jovial Lad, © + 

Thou gh tor my pains, the World repute me 

0 I (6 I: WS EN 333 \a0tt 


There would be a pou many Phibſatbiry of 
Lytas his:Mind: ThipMan 'being'otberwiſe of 
yery gentle Manners, ' livitig quietly” and 'con- 
rentedly.in his Family, and: nor: failing. in any 
Office of his Daty, either rowards his own ' or 
Strangers, and very. carctully preſerving. himſelf 
from hurtful things, waz nevertheleſs, by. fome 

Diſtemper ,in his Brains, poſſeſſed with a Con- 
ccit, that he' was' perpetually” 11 the Theatre a 
Spetator of the fineſt ſights, and the:b&Þ* Co- 
medies in the World '; and bcing eur'd by the 
Phyfitians of his Frenzy, = *much ado'to for- 
beatgendeavouring by ſuittocompelchem' toes. 
ſtore him again to: his plealiag Imaginatiqu. © * 


| ————t—fol me occtdefiis amch co) 2} 
 . Non ſerwaſtit,;art;; eui' ſic:txtarta; 2lptas, 7 
Et aexpins par im:aentis gratifſunus avor. «<. 
; 4 27 PE. 3.7 "RS | oo? MW ode 


By 
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By. Hep you haye kilPd me, Friends Out- 


Ard nog Sreſery?d me, lince. my dear delight 
d. pleaſing error, by my berter ſence- _'1. - 
Unhapoily return'd, 1s baniſh'd hence. 


With a madneſs like that of Thraſy[sxs, the Son 
of Pythadars, ;who made himſelf” believe.thar 
- all the Shops, that weigh'd Anchor from. the 
Port of P wp, and that came,intothe Hayen, 
only ade ep their Voyages for his Profit ; Con- 
grafting | them for their happy Navigation, 
and receiving them' with the greateſt Joy, whom 
=o Cr i cau gk out 
ro his ng, he infinitely. ;xe- 
grerred thar ſorr of condition, wherein he. þ 
lived” with'fo much och deghe , , 20d free gw 
Anxiety 'of Mind cording ro. the 
Greek Verſe, that there isa ptcat deal.of ws 
venience it not being over-wile; | | 


'Ev T& otovd'y yg cÞiy, TOR Bios. 


And Eccleſiaſtes, In muh Wiſdom, there 551 5-50 
Sorrow : 5 who gets. Wildom , 5s Labour 


rouble, . Eyen.chat ch- Plulaſoph 

pi aff in _— 5 nal 
ke applicsio all ſorts of Nece ties, to put an 
end rothe Life, ys arc notablero endure ic. Ple- 


cet? Pare: plaret ? * Duacunque Wh 
A ys *fant *-S1 groggs. " bee Thu. 1. 2, 


lum : Sqn teftus arxis Fulcapt , 1d 
| ma! Phes 1t pleaſe EET fog it. N: # fr fon e2 4 "Go 
where thou wilt. Does Grief prick thee? Nay, 
if 1tftab thde" too : If thou art nidked, profent thy 
Teraat ba 
t F 


_ }— 


panica mark wth 


Trouble. 


'ﬀ tered ih” the Ari" of VYikao, 
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that is Fortituws; reſiſt 51:5 And" is koi! f ſo 
us'd in the Greek Feſtivals, qut bibat, aiit': 
Thar ſoutidsbettefaipon' the Tongue of | 
con, W960 RATE Cage” krone 1nto: 
that of Cactye yi 


port. 2.  Pivere ſt refte meſtis, dere peritis.” 

+ ':Lufefts ſatis, ediſte [a ts, a1 © bib1&1 > 
-'Fempui'abire 1161 & W's potum Loh » 7) 
 Rigeat," & pulſer Hefcio pt 41tas. 

"ff to live well, age right1 thou do'ſt. not 
"Eve Plack 2d teaye thy. Room to, To 


Tr 7 dank,s nd plaideo! thy way 
"Tistime'to make i thy # paruing, bo 
OVEr- -dos's,. th C ; : Fo SATp 1 
Fr gt = anyone | Ad bk. 
Whar-i is ir ocher.chana Gonfallion af hisImpo- 
rency,and Fo ending back; len Ignorarice,. 
ro be there in ſafety,but cycn. to a, Men: 
tpi and non-E my, 


= AIST "IVA 1 \ SH I\k 13.14 LING. 
Ny wi * : Ditoberiw penny Rowe ef _ 
LEE bs ' Adgronut miyrorens, motis' Thrroneſcere wi; 
NN Cath. Spots fwd Tet b C8 ut oPwid Wabtults _— 
Sqn as thro Age Democritu did find .. 

> A, mapiteſt ugh For in bis. Mind, | 
©  B& thought, he om, faryiy'd;” to 'his own 
hs oY meet ks gp ihe ſtay'd $00. 
*  - 1ONB, 1 vt BOL S122: 

'Tis wharf 

ther maake Prov 


4 


* Halter qo ua dental i: And what 
a edged upan this Wl dat he Gee 


© Dela wverrs, ou de mart approcher. '. 
Or to arrive ar Verrue, or at 


And Crates ſaid, That Lowe . would. be curd by. ; 
Hunger, if mat by time : And whoever diſliked red 
theſe two Remedies, by a With. : Thar: Sextius 
of whom k Lack —_ and Pluterch ipcak with 
ſo. high an Encomium, having applied himſelf 
tho things ſet aſide) ro the udy of. Phi- 
ng reſoly*d to throw-bimſcl into 4 Sea, 

the Progreſs of his ſtudies too tedious 

ow. He ran to find death, ſince he could 
= aac knowledge. Theſe'are the; words 


of the Law upenthis _ If”; per aawenture 
ſome great 1nconvemence happen: far. which. there 
is no remedy, the. Huten'11\ near. anda Han 
way ſave himſelf ſwimming ent-of hy. Body. as 
out of a leaky Shiff.z for 'tzs the Fear of -Dyang,and 
nt the Lave of Life, that ties the Kool to his 
Body. As Life. renders -it {elf by; famplicicy 


more pleaſant, ſo more innocent and better, as 


1 was faying before. Thi {irnple and ignoran, 


ſays St. Paal, raile..theroſclycs: up-to-Heaven , 
aud take poſſeſſion of it; 20d xe iwith': glÞcour 
Knowledge, plunge :our ſelves into the inferoal 
Abyſs. lam neither ſway'd by: Valentrerona pro- 
feſt Enemy” to all Knowledge and Literature , 
nor by, Lrrex3es; both Roman who 
called cher the Poplonand)Peſt all. Polnick 
(overnments:' Nap: who" (astis 
ſaid) interdifted all manner of [rimming @s- his 


Followers: Bur the TW of che Great Ly- 
carges, 


þ. WII" tt. M23” 
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The Lac &- 
demonian 
Polic 
without 
Letheriy 


» 
The New 
| | World 
kW | without 


| gi ſtrate. 


bi Ariofto. 
Can. 15. 


admirable, and ſq.long flouri ing.in 'Vergue 
and Happineſs without any Jnſticuton or 

tice of Letters, oughr* certainly to be 'of 'yery 
dep he. Such 'as return . from ' the new 


cargys, and his Alnhoricy,' with-theRevorence 
of the Divine Laredemanian Policy, fo Freat, fo 


4- 


orld, diſcover?d by the Spamards in our Fa- 
thers days, can teſtifie to us, how. much” more 
hoteſtly and regalarly thoſe Nations live'with- 
out'Magiſtrate, :and:. wichour *Law; chan;:ours 


| Lawo Ma dg, where there are-more::.Officers' and Laws, 


Buſi: 


_ chereate of 'orher-forts. of [Men'and 


Dietttatorie dy di: ibells;.) 416 70-1 
"Dieſamne\ & dt tarte, at procure” ® © 
" Haxwnols mani'y. il feos yran faſtalls «<: + 
Ds thifeq at cconſigls 4 di. letture, 4 hh 
* Pexein le\faculta de -poocretls © 0 
Now ſexo mai-n+ le cotta \fifure, +. 
"Mann ditiro & dinanzs & amy 1 lats, 
!. Notas proeurators & adoocats.. 8 =. 


Her Lap was full ofi Writs: and o Cirations) 
. 'Ot-Proceſ of Atiorand:Arrelt;."\ .-*; - 


©f Bills, of Anſwers, and of Replications, - 


Y | Hurng Of | | 
| ton's Tran, 4n:Courks of Delegates and of Requiclts, 


if torneys.”7.! > EP off | 
&% y Es Ir 


- Seriv/nervand'Clerks, \abd Lawyers and At- 


( 
f 
aA 
( 
, 
l 
| 
| 
x 
| 


w—_—_ 


aſs. wal KH to GW Aa = tt: 


= arch it were 4 Father. O. Preſuwptiqn, 


#= Sj 
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Ic-was what a Roman: Senator ſaid of the Jatrer 
ages, that [their Predecefſors Breath ftunk of 
Garlick, but their ſtomachs were pertum'd with 
a good Conlcience : And thaton the contrary, 
thoſe. of .his time were all ſweet Odour wichour, 
bur ſtupk within of all ſorrs of Vices, that is to 
{ay, as: }.interprer it, that they abounded. with 


ren and Eloquence, but were yery detective 


moral Honeſty. - Incivilty, Ignorance, . Sim- 
plicity and. Rouglnels, are the |Natural Com- 
panions of - Innocenty - Curigſity, Subtlety-and 
Knowledge bring Malice. in their Traio :.Hu- 
milicy, Fear, Obedience and Afﬀabiliry (which 
are the:principal things. that; ſupport and, mpain- 
tain Human, Society } require an cmpiy..and 
docile\Squl; - and little prejuming upon 1x;;ſelt; 
Chriſtians have-a. particular, Knowledge, - 
Natural and Original anevil Caring isinMan. 
The Thirſt of Knowledge, and.the _Delire..to 
become'more Wiſe, was. the fir} ruin of Man- 

kind, and-the way by.,whj Gl... 

red himſal 900 itergal ! U w5 
Wag 1S-ran COLre 15.'Lh Ha 
Ufterow.x Rat a gs I I makes him 
embrace Novelties, atid x. chaſe .co be 
Head: of--'a, Tro0p,-loſt: _—_ wandring.i 10..the 


Pach of -Error,.to be Regent, anda Teache of 


Lyes, than to:be; a Diſcole: 1+ of 
Tomb, ſuffering tbinlslf,.co-ke Jed an gaidad 
by the hang of of angrlnry? m-the right; a 
Road. Tis.peradyenure,the meaning of this gld: 
Greck ſaying, Jondupneyin nga Tp Tate. Th 
wd).That Superſtition follows Pride,aua of 


much 


269 


ys Socrates 
£88. ph apud Sto- 
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= dh. at ad” 4. Cd ED  _ 


much dobſt thou hinder us !'Afrer that; Svrrutrs 
 wastold, That the God of Wildom had attti- 
buted to him the Title of 'a Sage; he- was aſto- 
piſhed/at it, and'fearching and' examining him- 
- ſelf throughout, could find oe 
this Divine Sentence. He knew.-others as juſt 
retnperate, valiant and arnedas himſelf : Tu 
more agus; mage more hand, arid more pro- 
fitable co theit ,"than he; Ar-laft he 
cotieladed, $ ring mg he mas dt «diſtinguiſhed from 
others; tor wile; 'biit-on teeaaſe! he did: riot 
think himſelf 7% rey” his-God confiderd 
the Opinion' of Knowledge and' Wiſdom'as a 
fngwar-Brurality'in Many”; andebarhfs' beſt 
Doaritie was the PDAriac of Tynorance, and 
aero the/bet: Wiſdom: The Gored word 


resthoſe rrifferible, 'who have anOpinion 
of theinſelves : Duft ahi aſhes,” ("it to ſuch, 


What haſt eo ne to Giorifie thy falſt And 
inanother places, God bras wade Muy like wm 


a Shadow, of who,” who can judge / when by 
the Nemoping of  Light;/{t hall be "vaniſhed! ? 
May is z thing of not 0 atofe Force'is (6 
far'frotbeingable'th : chend the: Divine 
Fight : Hf £the'Works/ of 'our Creator , 
USY his Mark, arÞ ate with beter 
b= ee ts, ws feaſt underfiand.” To 
with han ing." i$ar-Oteafion'to 
Chriftians to beli wy an botang 


+ to reafoti;/by bbw /trwuck i! eo 
at Reaſons”! tf it vere” accordiriy to! rea- 
*t>would' be-no# more” a © fingular thing. 
— [eptuy Deas weſtrends," ſays St. Auſtin 5 
"Os Gettin kw bympt knowing. And: TR 
anttins 
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Sunftius oft as rewertnvitlis de aftis 'Drorum' cre- Div 


L z 


dere quam [cive. ''' It 15 more ' Holy and Reverend 
to beliewe the Works of God, than to know theas. 


Aug. 


And Plarothinks thete'ls foniethingof Impicty Tacit. de 
in ity to inquire* too curiouſly into God, the 9 Germ 


World, and firſt Cauſes of things. Atque Il 
quedem parentem hujus Univerſitatis impenire, avf- 
fietle: Er, quam jaws Toners, indicare i197; oul- 
£us, Refas, lays Cicero. Td find out the Parent 
of the Werld; is very hard.* © And when found out. 
to reveal him'to the Vulgar, is Sin. We 
nounce indeed Power, Truth and Juſtice, whi 
are words that ſignifie ſore great thing ; bur 
that thin we weſeher ſee, nor conceiye-at all. 
We fay that God fears,' that God is angry, and 
that God loyes : | 
Immurtalia . wortalsa ſermone notantesy 
Giving to things immortal mortal Names, 
Which are. all Agitations and Emorioris, that 
cannot be in vert, rdondk nd! nor 
we imagine iraccotding'to his; it-only elongs 
to: God 'to know! hinfelf,/ and ro interprer his 
own Works; and he does itin-our 'Language , 
improperly, to ſtoop and deſcend to us who gro- 
' vel upon the Earth. How can prudence, which 
is the Choice berwixe Good and Evil,” be pro- 
perly -attribited' ro him,” whom: no. Evil” can 
rouch > How the Reaſon/arid Tnrelligence which 
we'tnake'vſe of, -by.obſfcure* ro arrive” at” ap- 
parent things * -Seeing'thar nothing is obſcure 
ro him? And Juſfice- whi 


diftribuces 00 OE E 
one what appertains to' him; a "thing oegon bf 


"18 


the Society and Community of Men,” - 
| | that 


Cic, in 
Frag. . 4 


Lucr. l. Je 


de ord. 
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Cicer. de 
N | 


at. Deor. * 


boſe Ll 
.tion we 


RO rr nr myo 
----- * \Moderationof corparal.Pleaſurcs,: that have no 


equally exempt. from Vertue and (Vice: + Negwe 


lace inghe Diyiniry? Forticwleto.ſuppors:Pain, 
Labour, and Dangers as little appertaiosto him 


- 4 


or which reaſon, Arſtetle bolds him 


as the. reſt, theſe” three things having no acceſs 
to him. F 


Lratta, neg ara tevers poteſt, quod que" talea-e(- 
ſem, 1mhecillza efſent pmnia... | He can xiither- be 
afefted with Fazow nor Indignation, bet auſe. both 
the :ffelts of. Frailty. The\Participa- 
E have in. the knowledge of , Truth, ſuch 
aSit is, is not acquir?d by our own Force: God 
has ſufficiently given ys to underſtand-.that, by 
che iepglles he has,cholen our, of the commion 
ople, {1mple and ignorant Men, that he:has 
n pleaſed ro employ, to inftrut us in . his 


- admirable Secrers-; Our. Faich isnotof- our own 


! Cor.Ch.1. 
Per. 19, 29, 
21. 


acquiring; *tis purcly the Gift of. anothers boin- 
ty. ' *'Tis not. by Mcditation, or 'by Vertue of 
our own undcr{tanding, that we have.acquir'd 
our Religion, . but; by Foreign - Amhoricy and 
Command: whetein the Imbecillicy of our Judg- 
ment does, more aflaſt.us than'the Force of/ it, and 
out Blindneſs more:than our clearneſs of Sight. 
*Tis more. by, the Medication: of vur Ignorance 
than our Knowledge, that we know any thing 
of the Diyine Wiſdom-: * Tis no wonder, if our 
Natural and Earthly, parts cannot conceive'that 
Supernatural and Heayenly Knowledge 5 Ler us 
bring nothing of our,own,, .but Obedience and 
Subjeftion. For, as it is written, 7 will deſtroy 
thEW1[dom of the Wiſe, and will bring to nothing 
the Underſtanding of the Prudent. W es by 

| Tm Ys te ? 


* win 
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Wiſe ? Where is the Scribe ? Where ts the Diſpu- 
ter of this World? Hath not God made Fookſb the 
Wiſdoxs of this World. For after that in the W:/- 
dows of God, the World knew not God, it pleaſed 
God the Fookſbne(s of preaching to [ave them 


- that bekerve. Finally, fhould I examine whe- 


ther ic be in the power of Man to find out that 
which he ſceks, and if that Queſt, wherein he 
has buſted himſelf fo many Ages, has inrich'd 
him with any new Force, or any ſolid Truth-: 
I believe he will confcfs, it he ſpeaks from his 
Conſcience, that all he has got by ſo long 
Diſquiſtzon, is only to haye learn'd to know his 
own Weakneſs. W c ary by a long Stu- 
dy confirm'd and ycrified the Natural Ignorance 
we were in before. The ſame has fallen our to 
Men truly Wiſe, which befalls Ears of Corn 
they ſhoot and raiſe their heads high and pert, 
whilſt empty; but when full and ſwelPd with 
Grain 4n Mauuricy, begin to flag and droop, 
So Men having tryed and ſounded all things, 
and npt having found that Maſs of Knowledge, 
and Proviſion of. ſo many various things, no- 
thing ſolid and firm, and nothing but Vanity, 
have quired their Prefumption, and acknow- 
edged their Natural Condition. *Tis char, Vel- 
letug reproachgs Cotta withal ahd C:cero, that 
they learned of Phsls, they had learned nothing. 


Pherecydes, one of the {even Sages, writing to 
Thales upon his Death-bed ; I hawe, aid he, gr- 
wen order to my people, after my enterment to car- 
ry my Writings ts thee. If they pleaſe thee, and 
the other Sages, publiſb, if not, ſuppreſs | them. 
They contain ma certainty with which I wy (elf am 

p 1 al rSfied; 
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ſatisfied. Neither do { pretend to know. the 
rruth, or ro atrain it; 4 rather opep, thar Utl- 
cover things. ' The wiſeſt Man that ever was, 
being asked what he knew, ' made anfiver, He 
knew this, that he kativ nothing: By which, he 
verified what has been faid, \that- the greateſt 
part of what 'we know, is the leaſt of what 
we do'fiot ; that is to ſay, that eyen what 
we think, we know, is but a peice, and a 
very little one,-of 'our fmorance. We know 
things in Dreatos, ſays Plato, and arc 1gnorant 


"of therh in Truth. :O»»nes pene Vetcyes nchil cop- 


noſct, mbil percipe, mbil fcrrt poſſe dixevunt : An- 
guſtos 'ſenſus, 'thberrlles unimos, brevss curricula 
He. Almoſt" all thes Anticits have  aeciaved, 
that thire 1s aothing to be known, nothing 'to be 
widerflood : The Sewſes are tod weak, Mens Mintls 
#00 weak, 'and the Uttle courſe of Life "too ſhort. 
And 'of Cicero himſelf; who ftoodrindebred to 
his Learfiing for all he was worth, Valerie 
ſays, that he began to diſreliſh Letrers in his 
old Age. - And when moſt incumbent upon his 
Srudics, it was with great Independency '\upon 
any one Party; following what he thought pro- 
bable, now in one Fe,” and then in another, 
evermore- wavering: under the-Dowubtrs 'of the 
Academy. Dicejdam tft, ſed ita ut nhl affirmem, 
querim imnita, anbritins plerumgue, & mabi diffi- 


'dews. Tam'tdſpeak ; but ſo 45 to affirm nothing : 


TI ſhall 'engue tmto all thengs, bat for the woſt 
Pare 14; Howbr arr ifiruſt of my ſelf. T ſhould have 
00 fait a'Garne, ſhould T ronfider Man in his 


_ common way of Living arid-in' Grols : And 
might do it howeyer by his own Rule; who 


judges 
. 
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judges Truth, not by Weight, but by the num- 
ber of Vores. Let ih let the Pcople alove, 
—— fut 1gians ftertit. 
fg Cut => . - prope jaws atgue Vidents. 
Who waking ſnore: whoſe lite is but a Dream: 
. Whoonly living and awake do ſeem. 
who neither feel nor judge: and let moſt of their 
natural Faciltics'lye idle. I will take man in 


his higheſt Scation. Let us conſider him in that 


litele'number 'of men, cxcellehr and culFd our 
from the reſt, who having been endowed with 
a remarkable and particular thatural Force, have 
moreover hardned and whetted it by Care, Stu- 
dy and Art, and raiſed to the higheſt Pirch 
of Wiſdotn, ip which it can pothbly arrive: 
They have adjuſted their Souls to all Sences, 
and all Biafſes ; have propt and ſupported them 
with all forreign Helps proper for them,and en- 
rich'd and adorn'd them with all they could bor- 
tow for their Advantage, both within and with- 
out the World: Thofe ate they that are plac'd 
in the utmoſt and moft ſupreme height,to which 
humane Nature can attain. They have Rus 
ted the World with Poltttes and Laws. They 
have inftruted it with Arts and Sciences, and do 
t inftruf it by the Example of their admira- 

le Manhters. I ſhall make account of none bur 
ſuch men as theſe, and only make uſe of their 
Teſtimony and Experience. Let us examine 
how far they have proceeded, and on what they 
repos'd their ſureſt hold. T he Maladies and De- 
teQts that we ſhall find amongſt theſe men, the 


2 


Lucret: h 


world may boldly declare to be purely their own. . 
| , hos 
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Whoever goes im {carch of any thing, muſt come | 
to this, <ither to ſay that he has found ir our, or 

that it is not to be found out, or that he is yer 
upon the Queſt. All Philoſophy ts divided into 
theſe three Kinds. All her Deftgn is to ſeek out = 
Truth, Knowledge, and Certatnty. The Peripate- 

ticks, Epicureans, Stoicks and others, have chaught 
they have found it.. Theſe have cſtabliſhed 
the Sciences, and have treated of them; as of 
certain Knowledges.  Clatomachus, Carneades, 
and the Acrademicks, have. deſpaired. in, their 
Queſt, and concludcd.the Truth could: not. be 
conceiv'd by our Underſtandings. The reſult 
of theſe are: Weakneſs and human Ignorance. 
Fhis Se has bad th , and moſt noble Fol- 
lowers. Pyrrbo and other Scepricks, whoſe Doft- 
tines were held by many of the Ancients, taken _ 
from Homer, the ſeven Sages, Archilocus, Eurt- 
prides, Zeno, Democritus and Xenophon, ſay, that 
they are yet upon the Search of Truth. Theſe 
conclude, that the other, who.think they have 
found it our, are infinicely deceiv'd ; aud that 
it is too dating a Vanity in. the ſecond ſort, to 


determine that humau Reafon is not able to i: 


attain unto it. For this eſtabliſhing a Scandard 
of our Power, ts know and.judge the. Difficul- 
ty of thinge, is a great and extream Knowledge, 
of which rhey doubt whether or no man-can be 
capable, | 


_— 
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Nil ſciri quiſquis putat, id qwogue neſcit, 
An [cirt poſſit, quo [e ml [cire fatetur 


He that 'ays, nothing can be known, o're- 
" throws 

His own Opinion, for he nothing knows, 
So knows not that. 


. The Ignorance that knows it (elf, judges and 
condemns it felf, is not an abſolute Ignorance ; 
which to be, ic muſt be ignorant of it ſelf. So 
that the Proceſſion of the Pyrrhonians is to wa- 
ver, doubr and enquire, nor to make themſelves 
ſure of, or reſponſible*to themſeives for any 
thing, | Of the chree Aftions of the Soul, the 
Imaginative, Appetitive, and ahe Conſenting, 
racy receive the two firſt ; the laſt they keep 
ambiguous, without Inclination or Approbatt- 
on, either of one thing or another, ſo light and 
voluble it is. Zeno repreſented the Motion of 
his Imagination, upon theſe diviſions of the Fa- 
cultics of the Soul, an open and expanded Hand 
ſignified Appearance: A' Hand half ſhut,and the 


Fingers a little bending, Conſent : A clutch'd © 


Fiſt, Comprehenſian : When with the lefe he 
yet thruſt the Fiſt cloſer, Knowledge. Now this 
ſcituation of their udgment upright and inflexi- 
ble, receiving all ObjeAs without Application, 
or Conſent, lead them to their Ataraxte, which 
is a peaccable Condition of Life, temperate and 
exempt from the Agitations we receive by the 
Impreſſion of Opinion and Knowledge, that we 
ol . "-- —"— 


Lacret, I. 4. 


Mr.Creech, 
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oubt and 
uſpence of 
TJndgment, 
the princi- 
pal Effet 
of Pyrria- 
niſm. 


determine that 


think we have of things. From whence ſpring 
Fear, Avarice, Envy, immoderate Deſires, Am- 
birion, Pride, Superſtition, love of Novelty, Re- 
bellion, Diſobedience, Obſtinacy, and the great: 
cſt part of bodily llls: Nay, and by that they 
are exempt from the Jealouſie of cheir Diſcipline. 
For they debate after a very: gentle manner. 
T hey fear no Revenge in their Diſputes. When 
they affirm that heavy things deicend ; they 
would be ſorry to be believ'd, and love to be 
contradicted, to engender doubt and ſuſpence of 
Judgment, which 1s their End. They only put 
out Propoſitions to contend with thoſe . they 
think we: have in our Belief. It youtake their 
Arguments, they will. as readily maintain the 
contrary : *Tis all one; to them, they have no 
Choice. If you maintain that Snow .is Black, 
they will argue 6n the contrary that it is White; 
if you ſay 1t is yeither the one nor the other, 
they will maintain that *cis both. If you hold 
by a certain Judgment that.you know nothing, 
they will maintain that;you,do. Yes, and if by 
an afhrmative Axoime you afſure them that 
you doubt; they will argue againſt you, that 
you doubt not; or that you cannot judge and 
oubr. - And by this extremity 
of Doubt, which juſtles it {elf, they ſeparate and 
divide themfelves from mayy Opimons, even 
of thole they haye ſeyeral, ways maintain'd, 
both congerning Doubt and Ignorance. Why 
ſhall not they be allow'd, ſay they, as well as 
the Dogmatſls, ane to ſay Green, another Yel- 
low, and even of thoſe to doubt > Can any thing 
be propos'd to us to grant, or deny, which 1t 


thall 
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ſhall not be permitted to conſider as Ambigu- 
ous? And where others are carried away, <i- 
ther by the Cuſtom of their Country, or by 
the Inſtruction of Parents, or by accident, as by 


a Tempeſt, without Judgment, and wichout 


Choice ;z nay, and for the moſt part, b:fore the 
Age of Diſcretion to ſuch or fuck an Opinion, 
to the Sect of the Storcks or Epicureans, with 
which. they are prepofleſt, enfliy'd and faſt 
bound, as to a thing they cannot forſake : 4d 
Juameumy ue aiſciplinam welut tempeſtate, delati, 
ad cam, tanguam ad [axum, adhereſcunt: Every 
0ae cleaves to his Principles, as to a Rack againſt 
which he had been thrown by Tempeſt. Why ſhall 
not theſe likewiſe be: permitted ro maintain their 
Liberty, and conſider things without Obligat- 
on or Slavery 2 Hoc {tberiores & ſoluttores, quod 


gntegra illis eft juatcanads poteſtas. In this more 


nſirain'd and free, becauſe they have the grea» 
ter Power of Fudging. Is it not of ſome Advan- 
rage, to be- diſengag'd from the Neceſlity that 
curbs others? Is it not better ro remain in Suſ- 
pence, than to entangle himſelf in the innume- 
rable Errors that human Fancy has produc'd ? 
Is it not much better to ſuſpend the Perſwaſton, 
than to-intermedd!e with theſe wrangling, and 
ſcditious Diviſions; What ſhall I chooſe > What 
you pleaſe, - provided you will chooſe. A very 
fooliſh Anſwer : But ſuch a one nevertheleſs, as 
all Qodrine ſeems to point at, and by which 
we are not permitted to be ignorant of what we 
are ignorant. Take the moſt eminent Side, 
that of the greateſt Reputation ; ir will never 
be {o ſure, that you-ſhall nor be forc'd to attack 
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and contend with a hundred and a hundred Ad- 
verſarics'to defend it. ' I it nor better ro keep 
out of this Hurly-burly > You —_——_— ro 
pr Fprpr embrace Ariſtotle's Opinion of the Immortality 
Soul main. Of the Soul, with as mich Zeal as your Ho- 
rained by nour and Lite, andto givetheLyeto Plato, and 
1 fhall they be interdited ro doubt him ? If ic be 
lawful for Panetivs to maintain his Opinion a- 
bout Azgury, Dreams, Oracles, Vaticinations ;, of 
which the Stoicks made no doubt at all ; why 
may nota wiſe Man dare to do the ſame in all 
things, that he'dar'd to do in thoſe he had 
learn'd of his Maſters, eftabliſh'd by the com- 
mon Conſent of the School, whereof he is a 
Profeflor and a/Member 2 If ir be a Child that 
judges, he knows not what it is: If a wiſe Man, 
he is prepoſſeſt. Theythave reſerv'd for them- 
ſelves a marvellous Advantage in Battle, havir 
eas'd themſelves of the cate of Defence. Iva 
ſtrike them they care not, provided they ſtrike 
too, 'and they turn every thing to' their own 
Advantage. If they overcome, your Argument 
is Lame; if you, theirs: If they. fall ſhort, they 
verific Ignorance; if you fall ſhort, you do it: 
It they prove, that ncthing is' known, it goes 
well ; if they cannot prove it, *tis as well : Ut 
Jum in eadem re paria contrarins 1u partihus wo» 
menta 1#veniuntur, 'facilius ab utrague parte Aſſer- 
Mo ſuſttreatur. That when like Sentuments happen = 
pro and ton in the ſame thing, the Aſertton 'may 
op both fides'be more taſily [, _—_ And they 
make account to find oat with much greater Fa» 
tility why a thing is falſe, than 'why *is true, 
that which is nor, than that which is, and _ 
| (ney 
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they do-not believe,than what they, do. Their 
way of ſpeaking is, Taſſert nothing, 1t is 20 more 
ſo, than ſo,or than neither one nor tother : 1 un- 
derſtand 1t not. Appearances are cycry where e- 
qual : The Law of ſpeaking pro or can, is the 
lame. Nathing ſeems true, that may not ſeem 
falle. Their Sacramental Word is ins,w, that is 
to ſay; I] hold, IRartnot. This is the burtthen 
of their Song, Ind others of like ſtuff. The ef- 
feR of which is a pure, entire, perfe&t arid ab- 
ſolute ſuſpenſion of Judgment. They make uſe 
of their Reaſon to enquire and debate, but nor 
to fix and determine. Whoever ſhall imagine a 
perpetual Confeffian of Ignorance, a Judgment 
without Bias,Propenſion or Inclination, upon a- 
ny Occaſiori whateyer, conceives a true Hdea of 
Pyrrhonſme. 1 expreſs:this Fancy as well as I 
can, by rcaſon, that many find it hard to: con- 
ceive, and Authors themſelves repreſent it a 
litle variouſly and obſcurely. As to what can- 
cerns the aions of Life, they are in this of the 
common Faſhion. They yield and give up 
themſelves to-their natural Inclinations, to the 
Power and Impulſe of Paſſions, to the Conlſti- 
tution of Laws and Cuſtoms, and to the Trad: 
tion of Arts. Non enim nos Deufiſta ſcire, ſed 
{antummodo wit volut. For God would not bve 
us know, but only iſe thoſe things. They ſuffer 
their ordinary a&tions to be guided by thoſe 
things, without atly Diſpute or Judgment. For 
which Reaſon cannot canſent xo what is ſaid 


of Pyresho. They tepreſcnt him ſtupid and im- 


moveable, leading a kind of Savage and unlo- 


—_—— 
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ciable Life; Randing the juſtle of Carts, going 


ypon 
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upon _Precipices, and refuſing / to accommodate 
himſelf to the Laws. This is toenhaunceupon 
his Diſcipline. He would never make himſelf | 
a Stock or a Stone, he would ſhew himſelf a li- 
ving Man, Diſcourfing,Reaſoning, Enjoying all 
natural conveniences and pleaſures, employing 
and makioguſe of all hiscorporal and {piritual 
Faculries'in Rule and'Reaſon. + The fantaſtick, 
imaginary and -falſe Priviledget that Man hag 
vlurpd of Lording it, Ordaining and Eſtabliſh- 
ing, he has utterly quitted/and renounced. Yet 
there is no Se bur is conftrain'd to permic her 
Sage to' follow feyeral things, not compre- 
hended, perceiv'd; of conſented to, -it he means 
to live. And if he (goegsto Sea, he follows that 
Defign., not knowing whether his Voyage ſhall 
be: (uccefiful of'noz + and only infiſts upon the 
Tightneſs of the Veſſel, the Experience of -the 
Pilot,” and the convenience ofthe Seaſon, - and 
ſuch probable circamſtances. After which he 
is boand to go, and ſuffer himſelf to be govern'd 
by Appcarances, provided there -be no expreſs 
and manifeſt contrariery in them. He has a 
Body, he has a Soul; the:Senſes puſh them, the 
Mind ſpurs them on. And-'altho he do not find 
in himſelf thisproper and ſingular ſign of Judg- 
ing, and that he does perceive that he ought nor 
to engape his conſent, confidering that - there 
may be ſome falſe, equal to theſe trac Appea- 
rances, yet does he not for all 'that fail of car- 
rying on the Offices of his Lite with' -great Li- 

ty and Convenience. How many Arts are 
therethar profeſs-tco confilt more in Conjefure 
than Knowledge 2 That decide nattrueand = 

| All 
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and-only follow that, which ſeems the one or the 
other ? reare, ſay they, true and falſe, and 
we have ini us wherewith to feek ir; bur not ro 
make it ſtay when we touch it. We are much 
more prudent, in letting our ſelves be carried 
away by ; the ſwing of the Warld' without In- 


quiry. . A Soul clear-trom prejudiec, has a: mar- - 


vailous advance towards: Franquillity and Ree 
poſe. Men that judg and controul their Judges, 
do never dyly ſubmit to them. How much 
more docile and eafte to be govern'd, both in 
the Laws of Religion and civil Policy, are fim- 
le and incurious Minds, than thoſe over-vigi- 
lant, Wits, that will till be prating of Divine 
and Human Gaules ? There isnothing in human 
+ Invention, that carries {o- great a ſhew of like- 
lyhood and utility: as this, This preſent Man, 
naked and empty, confeſling his natural Weak- 
nels, fit to receive ſome forreign Force from a- 
bove, unfurniſh'd of -Human, , and therefore 
more apt to receive into him the Divine Know- 
ledg, undervaluing his own Judgment, to make 
more Room for Faith; Neither believing amif, 
nor cſtabliſhing any  Dactrine againſt the' Laws 
and common Obſeryances, Humble, Obedienr, 
Diſciplinable, Studious, a ſworn Enemy.of He- 
reſie; and conſequently; freeing himſelf. from 
vaig and irreligious Opinions, introduc'd by 
falſe Sets, Seftarys and Hier "Tis a. blank 
Paper prepared to receive {uch.Forms from the 
Finger of God, - as he ſhall, picaſe. to write upon 
it. The morewe reſign and commit our ſelves, 
to God, and the more. we renounce our: (elves, 
of the greater yalye.we arg. Take ingood part, 
4a : ay's 
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2 Eccleſiaſtes, the things that preſent 'them- 
le 


ſelves to thee, as they ſeem: and taſt from! Hand 
tro Mouth : The reſt is out of thy Knowledge. 
Domanus novit cogitationes hominum, quontam UVae 
#aſuut. The Lord knoweth the Heart of Men,that 
they are but Fangty. Thus weſee, that of three 
general Sets of Philoſophy, two make open pro- 
teſſion of doubt and ignorarce, and in that of 
the Dogmatiſts, which is the third, it is caſic to 
diſcover, that: the greateſt part of thera only 
aſlume this face of Confidence and Aſſurance , 
that they may have the better Grace. They 
have not {fo . much thought to eſtabliſh any 
certainty . for 'us, 'to 'ſhew' us' how far they 
have proceeded in-their ſearch of Truth, quan 
aottt fingunt magis quam norant Which the Learn- 
ed rather feign than know. Timeus being to in- 
ſtrut Socrates in what he knew'ot the Gods, the 
World and M<n, propoſes to ſpeak 'to him as a 
Man to a Man,and that ir js ſufficient, if his Rea- 
{ons are probable.as thoſe of anorhet > For that 
exaQt Reaſon were neither in his, nor any other 
mortal;Hand. Which one of his Fojlowers has 
thus imitated : Us potero, explarabo ; mer tamen 


Thy. lib. 1- #t Pythyus Apollo; certa ut ſint, G& foxa, que 
dixero :' Sedut hynunculus probabilia conjettura 
Jequens. Twill, as well as I amable, "explazn; yet 
rat as Pythyus Apollo, that what 'T ſay, ſbould 
be fix'd and certain, but like a Man that follows. 


fn in  Probalkttes by Conjedure. And that other; up- 


on the natural and common Subjett of ' the con- 
tempt of Death, he ' has elſewhere Tranſlated 
from the'very Words of Plato. St forte, de 
Deorum naturd Ortugut Mandi diferentes, on” 
t 
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1d guod habemus 11 animo conſequtmur,. haud erit 
mirum. Fquum eſt enim meminiſſe, & me qui 
 difſeram, hominem eſſe, & vos qui judicetts : Ut 
ſo probebilia dicentur, mbil ultra requiratis: If 
perchapce, when we d1ſcourſ2of the Nature of Gods 
and the Worlds Original, we cannot do it as we de. 
ſere, ut will be no great Wonder. For it ts juſt 
you ſhould remember, that both I who (peak, and 
you who are. to judg,are Men : So that if probable 
things: are delroered, you fhould require and. ex- 
pett. no more; Ariſtotle docy ordinarily heap up 
a great numberot others Opinions and Beliets, 
ro compare. them with his own, and tolert us ſee 
how much he has gone beyond them, and how 
much nearer he approaches to Poſltbilivy and 


likely hood of Truth. -. For Trath is | not ro be. 
judg'd by the Authority and : Teſtimony of 0-: 


thers ; which made} Epirus religiouſly avoid 
quoting them-in. his Writings. + Fhis | is the 
Prince of all Dagmarrſts, and yet we are told by 
him, that-much Knowledg does adminiſter ma- 
ny. Occaftons of. doubting more.* In carneſt, we 
{ce.-him ſometimes ſo ſhrowd and muffle up him- 


{elf in {o-thick: and ſo inexplicable Obſcurity', 


that we know. not what uſe: to make of his ad- 
vice. It isin cfle& a Pyrrbomſme under a con- 


Prot 
Cy by, his own. -' Que requirunt, quid de quague ve 
:þft ſentiamus: 'Curiofius td * fotene, guam neceſ- 


e eft. Hee Philoſophiz ratuo, contra omnia az(ſe- 


rendi, nullamque rem aperte judicands, profetta a 


Socrate, repet:ts ab Arccſilao,confirmata a Catne- 
ade, u/que ad noflram wiget etacem. Hi ſums, 


1 


cluding and determining Form. Hear Ccero's 
eſſcion, who expounds'to us anothers Fan- Cicero ac 
Nat Deo: - 
PO 
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qui omnibus ers falla quedam adjuntta efſe dica- 
mus, tana fimilundine, at 11.115 nulla tnſit judi- 
randi, oy afſentiendi nota. They who' deſire to 
know-wharwe thank of every.thing ;' aresthere- 
in moreingaifitivethan'is neceſſary. This-PraCt- 
ice in Phxloſophy, of diſputing againſt every thing 
and of abſolutely-concluditig nothing , brgan 
by Socrates, repeated by Archeſilaus, and con- 
firm'd by :Carxeades, bas.contmued in uſe-eyen 
toour-own:times.'. ''We are they, whodedclare 
thar-rhere is ſo'greatia- Mixture: of things falſe, 
amongſt allthart:aretrue, \and \they. fo' refemble 
one another, that there can be: in' themyino cer- 
rainiMark to dire us;-cirher tojudpeior aflencr. 
Whywhath not Ariſtotle only, bur molt : of the: 
Philoſophers, afteced Difficulcy,' if mor-to fer:a 
greater valueup3n 'the Vanity: of the Subjeft, 
and amule cheicuriofiry.of our Wits, (by giving 
chem this:Bone ro Pick,” / Clitowachbas affiviind ; . 
that he coutd-never diſcover by:Carzeades "Wri- 
tiags, whatOpinion-heewasof. This was it that 
made EF picurus *affeft to 'be abltruſe, and that 
procured Heraclktws the 'Epithete torhis 'Name 
of exorayl;:Difficalty isaCoynrtbe:-Learn'd make 


_ uſe of like:Zuglers,co conceal the Vanity of their 


Lueret. 1.1, 


art, and: which-human | Sottifhnefs :eaſily 

for currant'Pay.: Hl | 

Clarus ob ob/curam lrnguam mages inter tuanes : 

; Owanta enim ſtoltas mages tener antur amanty in, 
"-[rorrfis que ſub wverbis latrtantia cermunt.. 

\Bumbaſt and:Riddle,-beftdo. Puppics pleaſe, 


takes - 


Por Fools admire and:love ſuch things as theſe: 
And a dult Quibble wrapt in dubious Phraſe ; 
That to thetheight docs:their wile Wonder 
Cicero 


railc. 


> 


Yn ———————— 
Ccero teprehends ſome of his acquaintance and '' 
8 Friends, for giving more of their Time to the if | 
Study of Aſtrology, Law, Logick, and Geome- 
try, than they were really vaueh's ſaying, that 
they were by thoſe diverted' the Duties of 
Life, and from more profitable and gemtile Stu- 
dies. The Cyrenaick Philoſophers did equally de- 
ſpiſe natural Philoſophy and Logrck.. Zeno, inthe 7h 1iberat 
very beginning of the Books of the Common. 4, «e- l 
wealth, declar'd all the liberal arts of no- uſe, *''* '$ 
Chryp/ippas ſaid, that what Plato: and Ariſtotle 
had writconcerning Logick, they had only done 
it in Sport, and by way of Exerciſe 2 And could 
not beclicye, that they ſpoke in earneſt of fo yain 
athing. Platarch ſays the ſame of pews 5.4 
ficks : And Epicuras would have ſaid as much of 
Rhetorich, Grammar, Poefie, Mathematicks, and 
(Nataral Tens wy of all the other _ 
Sciences 3 arid Socrates of them all, 'excepring | 
that of Manners and of Lite. Whatever any 
one required to be inſtructed in by him , he 
would ever, in the firſt place;; demand an ac- . 
count of rhe Conditions of his Life preſent and 
paſt, which he exargin'd and judg'd ; eſteeming 
all other Learning nr. op to that, and ſu- Z 
pernumerary. Parum mthi placeant ee Iitere, 
gue ad virtutem Doftortbus mhnl profurunt. That |o jug. © 
Learning is in ſmall repate with'me, which nothing | 
profited the Teachers themſekves to Vertue. -Moit | 
of the Arts have been in like manner 'de- | 
cry'd by the ſame Knowledg. But they did not 
conſider that ir was from the purpoſe, to exer- | 
| 
| 
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ciſe their Wits in thofe very ' matters wherein , 
there wasno ſolid adyantage. As to _ 
ome 
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- Somehaye look'd upoir Platoasa Dogmarilt, o- 
thers as a Doubter, others in {ome things the 
one, and in other things the other: Socrates , 
the Imrrodncer (finguy mes, 1s eternally, upon 


Queſtions aud (fwring up Diſputes, never deter- 
mining, never ſatisfying : And profefſes to have 
no other Scienee but that of oppoſing himſelt. 
Homer, their; Author, has equally laid the Foun- 
.. dations of all the Seats of Philoſophy, to ſhew 
- how indifferent it was, which way we ſhould 
chooſe. Tis ſaid, that ten ſeveral Sets ſprang 
from Plats; and 1n my Opinion, never did any 
Inſtruftion hault and ſtumble,if his does not: So- 
crates ſaid; that Midwiyes in taking upon them 
the trade of helping others to bring forth , left 
the' Trade of bringing forth themſelves ; and 
that he by the Title of a wiſe Man or Sage, that 
the God's had confer'd, upoa him, was difabled 
in his-yiile and bx Love, of the Faculey 
of bringing forth, conſenting to help and afliſi 
thoſe that could' ;'to-open their Nature, anoint - 
che Paſſes, and facilitate. their Birth : To judge 
- of the infant Ki Noth, Fortifie, Swath, and 
Circumcile it, exercifing and,cmploying his Un- 
derſtandiog in the Perils and*Fortunes of others. 
It is ſo, with the i moſt part .of this. third ſort of 
| Authors, as the: Ancients have obſery'd in the 
Writings.of . Anaxagoras, Democritus, Parment- 
des, Zenophop and others. They have a way 
of ' Writing, doubtful in Subſtance and Deſign, 
rather enquiring than teaching? though jrhey 
mix their Style with ſome Dogmatical Periods. 
Is not the ſame thing ſeen in Sexera and Plutarch? 
How many contradictions are there to be 
found, 


” 
# 
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found, if a Man pry narrowly into them 3» So 
many, that the reconciling Lawyers ought firſt 
to reconcile them every one to themſelves. Pla- 
to ſeems to have afftefted this Method of Phils- 
ſophizang in Dialogues; to the end, that he might 
with greater Decency from ſeveral Mouths, de- 
liver the Diverſity and Variety of his own 
Fancies. To treat yariouſly of things, is as well 
to treat of them, as contormably, and better, 
that is to ſay, more copiouſly, and with grea- 
rer profir. Let us take Example from our ſelves: 
Judgments are the utmoſt Period of all Dog- 
matical and determinative ſpeaking: And yer 
thoſe Arreſts that our Parltaments give the Pco- 
ple, the moſt exemplary of them, and thoſe are 
moſt proper to nouriſh in them the Reyerence 
due to that Dignity, principally through the 
Sufficiency of the Perſons aCting, derive their 
Beauty, not ſo much from the Goncluſion,which 
with them is qguotzdian and common to eyery 
Judge, as from the Diſpute and Heat of diyerſe 
and contrary Arguments, that the matter of 
Law and Equity will permit. And the largeſt 
Field for Reprehenſ1on, that ſome Philoſophers 
have againſt others,is drawn from the Diyerſirics 
and ContradiCtions, wherein every one of th:m 
finds himſelf perplex'd : Eicher on purpoſe to 
ſhew the Vacillation of human Wit concerning 
every thing ; or ignorantly compelV'd by the Vo+ 
lability and Incomprehenfibility of all Matter. 
What means this Clinck in the Gloſe > In a ſlip- 
pery and ſliding place let us ſuſpend our Beliet : 
For as Enripides ſays, 
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Wiſdom, 
C. V, I 4. 


Platarch., 


Les enures de Dieu en diverſes 

Farons,, nous donnent des Traverſes. 

The works of God in ſundry wile, 

Do puzzle Mens Capacities. 
Like that which Ewpedocles ; as if rapt with a Di- 
vine Fury,and-compell'd by I ruth, often ſtrew'd 
here and there in his Writings. Nog 20, we feel 
nothing, we ſee notheng, all things are” conceal d 
from us ;, thre is not one thing, of which we can 
poſittwely [ay, 1 7s this: According to the Di- 
vine ſaying, Coprtationes mortaltum timide, Go 
incerte adtuoenuones mſtre, & providentie. For 
the Thoughts of mortal Mien are Miſerable ; and 
our Devices are but uxcertaty. It is not to be 
thought ſtrange, it Men, deſpairing to oyertake 
what they hunt aſter, have not however loſt 
the Pleaſure of the Chace ; Study being of it 
{clt ſo pleaſant an Employment; and ſo pleaſant, 
that amongſt other Pleaſures, the Stozcks for- 
bid that alſo which proceeds from the Exerciſe 
of the Wit, will have it curb'd, and find a kind 
of Intzmperance in thirſting roo much after 
Knowledge. Democritus having eaten Figs at his 
Table that taſted of Honey, fell preſently to 
conſidering with himſelf , from whence they 
ſhould derive this unuſual Sweetnelsz and to be 
ſatisfied in it, was about to riſe from the Fable, 


co ſee the place from whence the Figs had been 


gathered > Which his Maid obſerving, and ha- 
ving underſtood the Caule, ſhe ſmilingly told 
him, that he need not trouble himſelt abour 
thar, for ſhe had put them into a Veſſel, in 
which there had been Honey. He was vext at 
this Diſcoyery, and that ſhe had depriy'd ww 
OF 
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of the Occaſion of this Inquiſition, and robb'd 
| his Curioſity of Matter to work upon. Go thy 
pay, laid he, thou haſt done me an Injury ; but 
for all that, I will ſeek out the Caule as it it were 
natural; and would willingly have found out 
ſome true Reaſon, for a falle and imaginary Ef- 
fet. This ſtory of a famous and great Philo- 
ſspher does very clearly repreſent to us the ſtu- 


dious Paſhon, that puts us upon the purſuit of 


things, of the Acquiſition of which we deſpair. 
Plutarch gives a like Example of ſome one, who 
would not be ſatisfied in that whereof he was 
in Doubt, that he might not loſe the Pleaſure 
of enquiring into it : Like the other, who 
would not that his Phyſitizz ſhould allay the 
Thirſt of his Feavyer, that he might not loſe the 
Pleaſure of quenching it by drinking. Satis eſt 
ſupervacua diſcere, quam mil. *Tis better to 
learn more than is neceſſary, than nothing at all. 
As in all forts of feeding, the Pleaſure of cating 
is yery often ſingle and alone, and that what we 
take, which is acceptable ro the Palate, is not 
always nouriſhing or wholeſom : So that which 
our Underſtandings extra&t from Science, does 
not ceaſe to be Pleaſant, though there be no- 
thing in it, cither nutritive or healchful. Thus, 
they ſay, the conlideration-of Nature is a Dies 
proper for our Minds, it raiſes and elevates us, 
makes us diſdain low and terreſtrial Things, by 
comparing them with thoſe that are Celeſtial 
and high: Even the- Inquiſition of great and 
occult things is very Pleaſant, even to rhoſe who 
acquire no other Benefit, than the Revererice 
aud Fear of judging T, This is what they Pro- 
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Seneca. 
Epilt. 89, 
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feſs. The vain Image of this ſickly Curioſity 
is }et more manifeſt 1n this other Example, that 
they ſo ofrea urge. Enzoxrs wiſh'd and begg'd 
of the Gods, that he might once ſee the Sun 
near at Hand, to comprehend the Form, Great- 
nels and Beauty of it ; on the Condition to be 
immediately burn'd. He would at the Price 
of his Lite purchafe a Knowledge, of which the 
Lie and Poffeſfion ſhould ar the ſame time be 
taken from him : And for this ſudden and yaniſh- 
ing Knowledge, loſe all} the other Knowledges 
he had in preſenr, or might afterwards have ac- 
quired. I cannot eaſily per{wade my ſelf, that 
Epicurus, Plato and Pythagoras, have giyen us 
their Atomes, Ideas and Numbers for currant Pay. 
They were too wile to eſtabliſh their Articles of 
Faith upon things ſo diſputable and ſo incertain : 
But in the obſcurity ard ignorance the World 
then was, every one of theſe great Men cndea-' 
voured to preſent ſome kind of Image or Re- 
ficxion of Lighr; and work*d their Brains for 
Inventions, that might have a pleaſant and ſub- 
ule Appearance ; provided, that falſe as they 
were, they might make good their Ground 
againſt thoſe that would oppoſe them. Unicut- 
que 1ſla pro 1ngento finguntur, 108 ex ſcientte Ui 
Theſe things every one fancies according to his 
Wat, and not by any power of Knowledge. One of 


_ the Ancients, who was reproach'd, That he pro- 


feſt Philoſophy, of which he nevertheleſs tn his own 
Fudgment made no great Account. Made Anſwer, 
That that was tyuly to Philoſophtze : They would 
conlicer all, and ballance every thing, and have 
found that an Employment well ſuired to our 
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natural Curioſity. Some things they have writ 
for the benefic of publick Society, as their Rel: 
21005, and for that Conlideration it was bur rea- 
ſonable, that they ſhould not examine publick 
Opinions to the Quick, that they might not di- 
ſturb the common Obedience ro the Laws and 
Cuſtoms of their Country. Plato treats of this 
Myſery with a Raillery maniteſt cnough : For 
where he writes according to his own Method ; 
he gives no certain Rule. When he plays the 
Legiſlator, he borrows a magiſterial and poſitive 
Style, and boldly there foiſts in his moſt fanta- 
ſtick Inventions, as fit to perſnade the Vulgar, 
as impoſſible to be believ'd by himſelf : Knowing 
very well, how fit we are to receive all ſorts of 
Impreſſions, eſpecially the moſt immoderate and 
wicked. And yet in his Laws, he takes ſinyular 
Care that nothing be (ung in Publick but Poetry ; 
of which,the Fiction and tabulous Relations rend 
to ſome adyantageous End: Ir being ſo eafie to 
1mprint all ſorts of Phantaſms in human Minds, 
that it were Injuſtice not to feed them rather 
with profitable Untruths, than with Untruths 
that are unprofitable and hurtful. He ſays ve- 
ry plainly in his Commonwealth, that it is very 
oit neceſſary for the profit of Men, to deceive 
them. Ir is very eaſe to diſtinguiſh, thar ſome 
of the Seffs have more followed Truth, and the 
others Utehity, by which the laſt have gain'd 
their Reputation. *T's the miſery of our Con- 
dition, that often that which preſents it ſelf ro 
our Imagination for the moſt true, does not ap- 
pear the moſt utile co Life. The boldelt Se, 
as the Epicurean, Pyrrhoman, and the new Aca- 

_ V 3 dcemick, 
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demick, are yet conſtrain*d to ſubmit to the Cz- 
wil Law, at the end of the Account.. Other 


' Subjects there are, that they have tumbl'd and 


roſt ſome to the right, and orhers to the left, eye- 
ry one endeavouring, right or wrong, to give 
them ſome kind of Colour ; for having found 
nothing ſo Abſtruſe, they would not venture to 
ſpeak to: They are very often forc'd to forge 
weak and ridiculous ConjeQtures ; not that they 
themſelves look?d upon them as any Foundarti- 


on, or <ſtabliſh any certain Truth, but meerly | 


for Exerciſe. Nox tam 1d ſenſiſſe, quod aicerent, 
quam exercere ingenia materie arfficultate widen- 
tur w0luifſe : Not ſo much, that they themſelves be- 
litd what they (aid, as that they ſeem t1 have 4 
mind to exerciſe thuar Wits in the Difficulty of 
the matter. And if we did not.take it thus, how 
ſhouid we palliate ſo great Inconſtancy, Variery 
and Vanity of Opinions, as we ſce have been 
produc'd by thoſe excellent and admirable Souls ? 
For, for Example, what can be more Vain than 
ro imagine to gueſs at Almighty God by our 
Analogies and ConjeCtures ? To dire& and go- 
yern him and the World, by our Capacities and 
our Laws? And to ſcrye our (elves at the Ex- 
pence of the Divinity,with that ſmall Portion of 
Knowledge he has been pleasd to impart to our 
natural Condition 2 .And becauſe we cannot ex- 
tend our Sight to bis glorious Throne, tq have 
brough: him down to our Corruption, and our 
Mileties Of all human and ancient Opinions 
concerning Religion, that ſeems to me the moſt 
likely, and moft excuſable, that acknowledg'd 
God an Ircomprehentible Power 2 the Original 
and 
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and Preſerver of all things, all Bounty, all Per- 
feftion, receiving and taking in good part the 
Honor and Revyerence that Man paid unto him, 
under what Method, Name or Ceremonics ſo- 
cyer. 
Zuptter omnpotens rerum, regumque Deumgue, 
Progemtor, Genttrixque 
This Zeal has uni rerfally been look'd upon from 
Heaven with a gracious Eye. All Goyernments 
have reap'd Fruit from their Devotion : Men 
and impious ACtions, have every where had 
ſuirable Events. Pagan Hzſtories acknowledge What the 
Digmty, Oraer, Je, Proatges and Oracles, of Cad ns 
employ'd for their Profit and Jn{truCtion in their amongſt the 


fabulous Religions. God, peradventure, through £©259% 


his Mercy vouchſafing by theſe temporal Bene- 

firs, to cheriſh the tender Principles of a kind of 

a brutiſh Knowledg, that natural Reaſon gave 

chem of him, through the deceiving Images of 

their Dreams. Not only deceiving and falſe, bur 
impio2s alſo ; and injurious are thoſe that Man 

has forg'd from his own Invention. And of all 

the Religions that St. Paul found in Repute at 
Athens, that which they had dedicated to an un- 

known Divinity, ſeem'd to him the moſt to be 
excus?d. Pythagoiras ſhadow'd the Truth a !it- 

tle more cloſely ; Judging that the Knowledge of 77% = , 
this firſt Cauſe, and Berng of Berngs, ought to pay a>" 
be indefinite, without Limitation, without D&c- Athens. 
claration: That it was nothing elſe, than the 
extream Effort of our Imagination towards Per- y,,.... 
fection ; every one amplitying the 7dea accord- Revgion. 
ing co the Talent of his Capacity. But if Nu- 

24 attempted to conform the Deyotion of his 
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Peopleto this Proje&t ; to tye them to a Religion 
purely mental, without any prefixt ObjeCt and 
material Mixture, he undertook a thing of no 
uſe. Human Wit could never ſupport it ſelf 
floating in ſuch an infinity of inform TI houghts, 
there 1s required ſome certain Image to be pre- 
ſented, according to its own Model. The'Di- 
yine Majeſty bas thus, in ſome ſort, ſuffered 
himſelf ro be circumſcrib'd in corporal Limits, 
for our Advantage : His ſupernatural and celeſti- 
al Sacraments have Signs of our catthly Condi- 


. tion: His Adoraticn 1s by ſenſible Offices and 


Words ; for 'tis Man that Believes and Prays. 1 
fhall omit the other Arguments upon this Sub- 
ject : Buta Man would have much ado to make 
me believe, thatthe fight of our Crucifixes, that 
the Pifture of our Saviours Paſſion, that the Or- 
naments and Ceremonious Motions of our 


Churches, that the Voices accommodated to the 


Devotion of our Thoughts, and that Emotion 
of Senſes do. nat warm the Souls of the People 
with a Religious Paſhon of very advantagious 
Effefts. Of thoſe, ro whom they have given 


a Body as Neceſſity required in that univerſal 
Blindneſs, I ſhould, I fancy, moſt encline to thoſe, | 


who Ador'd the Sun. 

la lumiere commune, 

LU eil du monde; & fi Dies au chef porte des yeux, 

Les rayons du ſole 1] ſont [8s yeux radeux, _ 

ut donnent ie a tous, nous maintiennent, G& 
garaent, 

Et les faits des Fumarns en ce monde regaraent : 

('e teau, ge grand ſoleil, gui nous fait les ſarſons, 

Selon qu'il entre, 0u ſort de ſes dauxe maiſons : 


Las 
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Du remplit Tuntvers de ſee MErtuS COgneues : 
Dm un traitt de ſes yeux nous difſipe les nues : 
Leſprit, Tame du monde ardant, 0 flamboyant, 


' Ex la courſe d'un jour 104t le Ciel tournoyant, 


_ dimmen[e grandeur, rond, vagabond, to 
erYme : 

Lequel tient deſſouls luy tout Ie monde four 
' terme: " 

En repos, ſans repos, oyſif, & ſans ſejour, 

Fils atſne de Nature, Q le Pere an jour. 


Thecommon Light that Shines indifferently 
On all alike, the Worlds cnlightning Eyes, 
And if th? Almighty Ruler of the Skies 
Has Eyes,the Sun-Beams are his radiant Eyes, 
That Life to all impart, maintain and guard, 
And all Mens aQions upon Earth regard. 
This Grear, this Beauniful,and glorious Sun, 
That Seaſons gives by Revolution 2 
That with his Influence fills the Univerſe, 
And wich one Glaunce does fullen Shades 
diſperſe. | (Sphere 
Life, Soul o:h? World, that flaming 1n his 
Surrounds the Heavens in one Days career, 
Immenſly grear, moving, yet firm and round, 
Who the whole World below has fix'd his 
Bound, | | 
At Reſt without Reſt, Idle without Stay, 
Natures Firſt Son, and Father of the Day. 


Foraſmuch as beſides this Grandeur and Bean- 
ty of his, 'tis the only piece-of this Machin 
thar we diſcover at the remoteſt diſtance from 
us; and by that means ſo little known ,- that 
they were pardonable, for cntring into; ſo great 


admiration 
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admiration and reverence of it. Thales, who 
firſt inquir'd into- this ſort of matter, beliey'd 
God to be a Spirit, that made all things of Wa- 
ter. Anaximanaer, that the Gods were always 


dying, and cntring into Lite ; and that there 


were a infinite number of Worlds. Anaximines, 
that the Arr was God, that he was procreated 
and immenſe , always moving. Anaxagoras 
the Firſt, was of Opinion, that the deſcription 
and manner of all things were condu@ed by 
the Power and Reaſon of an infinite Spirit. Alc- 
701 gave the Divinity to the Sun, Moon and 
Stars, and to the Soul. Pythagoras has made 
God a Spirit ſprinkled over the Nature of all 
things, trom whence our Souls are extracted, 
Parmenides, a Circle ſurrounding the Heaven, 
and ſupporting the World by the Ardour of 
Light. Empedecles pronounc'd the four Ele- 
ments, of which all chings are compos'd, to be 


Gods. Protagoras had nothing to ſay, whether 


rhey were or were nor, or - what they were. 
Democritus was one while of Opinion, that the 
Images and their Circuitions were Gods, another 
this Nature that darts our thoſe Images, and 
then our Sczexce and Intelligence. Plato de- 


vides his Belief into ſeveral Opinions. He ſays 


in his Tis, that the Father of the World 
cannot bz nam*d; in his Laws, That Men are 
not to inquire into his Bezyg. And elſewhere in 
the very ſame Books, he makes the rorld, the 
Hearvers, the Stars, the Earth, and our Souls , 
Gods, admitting moreover thoſe which have 
been recety'd by ancient Inſticucion in eyery 
Republick. Xexepbox Teports a like Perplexity 

| | | in 
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in Socrates his Doftrine. One while that Men 
are not to inquire into the Form of God, and 
preſently makes him maintain that the Sux is 
Goa, and thg Squl God; and at firſt, that there 
is but one God, and afterwards that there are 
many. Sponrepyed the Nephew of Plato makes 
God a certain Power governingall things, and 
that he has a Soul. Ar:Fotle one while lays, it 
is the Spirir, and another , the World ; one 
while he gives this World another Maſter, and 
another? makes God the Ardour of Heaven. 
 Zemocrates, makes cight, five nam*d amongſt the 
Plamets, the ſixth compog'd of all the fixt Stars, 
as of ſo many Members, the ſeventh and the 
cighth, the Sup and the Moon. Heraclides Pon- 
ticus does nothing but fAloat in his Opinion, and 
finally deprives God of Senſe, and makes him 
ſhifr from one Form to another, and at laſt 
ſays, that "tis Heaven and Earth. Tbheophraſtus 
wanders in the ſame Irreſolutiun amongſt his 
Fancies, attributing the ſuperintendency of the 
World, one while, to the Underſtanding, anc- 
ther while ro Heaven, and another to the Stars. 
Strata, that *tis Nature ſhe having the power 
of Generation, Augmentation and Diminution 
without Form and Sentiment. Zene ſays, cis 
the Law of Nature commanding Good , and 
prohibicing Evil; which Law isan Animal, ana 
rakes away the accuſtom'd Gods, Jupiter, 7uxo 
and Vefa : Diogenes Apollonates, this *tis Age. 
Zenophanes rakes Gad round, ſeceivg and hear- 
ing, not breathing, and having nathing in 
common with Human Nature. Ar:ifo thinks 
the Form of God to be incomprehenſible ; 
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deprives him of Sence, and knows not whether 
he bean Animal, or ſomething elſe. Cleapthes 
one while ſuppoſes it to be Reaſox ;another while, 
the World ; another the Soul of Nature ; and 
then the ſupream Heat rouling about, and en- 
vironing all. Perſeus, Zeno's Diſciple, was of 
Opinion, that Men have given the Title of 
Gods to ſuch as have been uſeful, and have ad- 
ded any advantage to Human Life, and even 
to profitable things themſelves. Cryſippus made 
a contusd heap of Old Sentences, and reckons 
amongſt a thouſand Forms of Gods that he 
makes, the Men alſo that have been Deified. 
Diagoras and Theodorus flatly deny'd, that there 
were any Goa at all. Epicurus makes the Gods 
ſhining, tranſparent and perflable, lodg'd, as 
betwixt two Forts, betwixt the two Worlds, 
ſecure from blows, cloth'd in a Human Figure, 
and with fuch Members as we have ; which 
Members are to them of no ule. 


Ego Deum genus eſſe ſemper duxi & ditan 
celitum, "___ | 

Sed cos non curare opinr, quid agat humanum 
genus. 


] ever thought that Gods above there were, 
But do not think they care what Men do 
here. 


Fraſt to your Philoſophy, my Maſters: And 
brag, that you have found the Bean tn the Cake; 
What a Rattle is here with ſo many Phzloſophrcal 
Heads ! The perplexity of ſo many Worldly 
Forms have gain*'d this over me, that Man- 
ners and Opinions Fontrary to mine, do not o 
: | muc 
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much diſpleaſe as inſtruct me ; nor ſo much 
make me proud, as they humble me in com- 


j paring them. And all other choice, than what 
comes from the Expreſs and immediate Hand 
f of - God, ſeems to me a Choice of very little 


Priviledge. The Policies of the World are no, 
leſs oppoſite upon this Subjeft,than the Schools, 
by which we may underſtand, that Fortune ir 
{elf is not more variable and inconſtant , nor 
more blimd and inconfiderate than our Reaſoz: 
The things that are moſt unknown, are moſt 
proper to be deified ; wherefore ro make Gods 
of our ſelves, as the Ancients did, exceeds the 
extreameſt Weakneſs of Underftanding.Iſhould 
much rather haye gone along with thoſe who 
ador'd the Serpent, the Dog, or the Oxe : For-. 
aſmuch as their Nature ard Being is leſs known 
to us, and that we have moxe Authority to 
imagine what we pleaſe of thoſe Beaſts, and to 
attribute to them extraordinary Faculties. Bur 
to have made Gods of our own condition , of 
whom we ought to know the ImperteCtions ; 
and to have attributed to them Deſwe, Anger, 
Revenge, Marriages, Generation, Alltances, Love 
and Zealoufie ; our Members and Bones, our Fea- 
wers and Pleaſures, our Death and Obſequaes ; 
this muſt needs proceed from a maryelous In- 
toxication of Human Underſtanding. | 


Que procul uſque adeo droino ab numine diftant, 
Ingue Deum numero que ſint indigna Vidert. j, 5, 


From Divine Natures, which ſo diſtant were, 
They are unworthy of that CharaQter, 


Forme, 
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Forme,etates,veſtitus, ornatus noti ſunt : Generaz 
conjugta, cognationes, ommague tradutta ad ſimi- 
l[udinem imbecillitatis humane ; nam 4% pertur- 
batis animis tnducuntur : Accipimus entm Deorum 
cuptaitates, egrituines, tracunatas. Their Forms, 
Ages, Cloaths and-Ornaments are known : Their 
Deſcents, Marriages ani Kinared, and all appro- 
Priated to the ſimulttude of Human Weakneſs ; for 
they are repreſented to us with anxious Minas ; 


and we read of the Luſts, Sickneſs und Anger of + 


the Gods. As having attribured Divinity not 
only to Faith, Vertue, Honour, Concord, Liber- 
ty, Vittory and Ptety? bur allo to Yoluptuouſ- 
neſs, Fraud, Death, Exvy, Old Age , Miſery ; 
to Fear, Feaver, ill Fortune, and other Injurics 
of our frail and tranſitory Lite. 


Quid juvat hoc, templis noſtros tndaucere mores ? 
0 curve tn terris anime, 0 coleſiium inancs ! 


Into our Temples,. to what end or uſe, 

Do we our Ceremonies introduce 2 

Oh crooked Souls,that tothe Earth bow low 
And nought of Heav'nly Myſteries do know ! 


The Egyptians with an impudent Prudence, in- 
rterdicted upon pain of hanging, that any one 
ſhould ſay, that their Gods, Serapis and Jig, 
had formerly been Men : And yet no. one was 
ignorant, that they had been ſuch. And their 


_ -Effigtes repreſented with the Finger upon the 


- Cancel all the Veneration 


Mouth, {ignified, ſays Yarro, chat myſterious * 
Decree to their Prieſts, to conceal their mortal - 


Original, as it muſt by neceſſary Conſequence 
ay'd to them. See- 
ing that Man ſo much deſu'd to equal himſelf 

ro 
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to God ; he had done better, ſays Cicero, to 
have attraſted thole Divine conditions to him- 
ſelf, and haye drawn them down hither below , 
than to ſen'1 his Corraption and Miſery up on 
high : But co take it right, he has ſeveral ways 
done both the one and the other, with like 
vanity of Opinion. When Phloſophers ſearch 
narrowly into the Hierarchy of their Gods, and 
make a great buſtle about diſtinguiſhing their 
Alluances, Offices and Power. I cannot believe 
they ſpeak as they think. When Plato deſcribes 
Pluto's Verger to us, and the bodily Conyeniences 
or Pains that attend us after the ruin and annihi- 
lation of our bodies, and accommodate them to 
the reſentment we have in this Life. 


Secrett celant colles, &y myrted carcum 
Sylva tegit, cure n0n tÞſa in morte relzuquunt. 


In Vales, and mirtle Grovesthey penſiye lye, 
” their Cares do not leaye them when they 
Ye, ? 
When Mahomet promiſes his Followers a Para- 
aiſe hung with Tapeſtry, guilded and enamel'd 
with Gold and precious Stones, furniſhed with 
Wenches of excelling Beauty, rare Wines, and 
delicate Diſhes, it 1s cafily diſcern'd that theſe 


[are Deceivers that accommodate their Promiſes 


to our Senſuality, to attraft and allure us by 
Hopes and Opinions, ſuitable to our mortal ap- 
petites. And yet ſome amongſt us are fallen into 
the like Error,promiſing to themſelves, after the 
Reſurreftion,a Terreſtrial and Temporal Life, 
accompanied with all ſorts of Worldly Conveni- 


ences and Pleaſures, Can we believe that "_ 
c 
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he who had fo heavenly Conceptions, and was 
ſo well acquainted with the Divinity, as thence 

* toderive the Name of the Devine Plato, ever 
thought that the poor Creature, Man, had any 
thing in him applicable to chat incomprehenſible 
Power # And” that he beliey'd that the weak 
Holds we are able to take, were capable, or the 

Force of our underſtanding ſufficient ro parti- | 

cipate of Beatitudc,or Eternal Pains 2 We ſhould 

then tell him from Human Reaſon; If the 

pleaſures thou doſt promiſe us in the other Life, 

are of the ſame kind that I have injoy'd here be- 

Jow,this has nothing in common with Infinity : * I * | 

Though all my five Natural Senſes ſhould be 

even loaded with Pleaſure, and my Soul full of 

all the contentment it could hope or deſire, we 

know what all this amounts to, all this would 

be nothing : 1f there be any thing of mine there, 

there is nothing Divine if this be no more than 

what may belong to our preſent Condition, it 

cannot be of any value. All contentment of 

Mortals is mortal. Even the Knowledge of 

our Parents, Children and Friends, it that can 

affect and delight us in the other World, if there 

that (ti]] continue a fatisfaftion to us, we till 

remain in earthly and finite conveniences. We 

cannot; as we ought, 'conceive the greatneſs of 

theſe High and Divine Promiles, if we could in 

any ſort conceive them » To have a worthy 

Imagination. of them, we muſt imagine them 

inimaginable,inexplicable and incomprehenſible, 

and abſolutely another thing, than thoſe of our 

miſerable experience. Pye hath not ſeen,ſaith St. 

Paul, mor ear htard, neither hath entred _ the 
cart 
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Heart of Man, the things that God bath prepared 
for them that love him. Ard if to render us ca- 
pable, our being be reform'd and chang'd ( as 
thou Plato ſay'it in thy Purifications ) it ought 
to be ſo extream and total a Change, that by 
Phyſical Do&rine, it will be no more. 


Heftor erat tunc cum bello certabat, at ille 
Trattus ab Himonio non erat Hettor 7089 


He He&tor was,whilſt he could fight, bur when 
Drag*d by Achilles Steeds, no Hettor then. 


Ie muſt be-ſomething elſe that muſt receive theſe 
, Recompences. | | 
— 9u0d wutatur, dsſolvitur, interit ergo : 
Trajictuntur enim partes atque ordine migrant. 
What's chang'd difloly*d is, and doth there- 
fore dyc, | | | 
For parts are mixt, and from their Order flv. 
For in Pythagoras his Metempſycoſis, and the 
change of Habitation that he imagin'd in Souls, 
can we believe that the Lyon, in whom the Soul 
of Ceſar is inclos'd, does eſpouſe Ceſar's Paſ- 
{ions, or that the Lyon is he > For if ic was 
ſtill Ceſar, they would be in the right, who, con- 
troverting this Opinion with Plato, reproach 
him, that the Son might be ſcen to ride his Mo- 
ther transform'd into a Mule, and the like Ab- 
ſurdities. And can we belicve, that in the Mu- 
tations that are made of the Bodies of Animals 
into others of the ſame kind, that the new 
Commers are not other, than their Predeceſ- 
ſors? From the Aſhes of a Phenix, a Worm 
they fay is engendred, and from that, another 
Phznix, who can ge, that this ſecond Phz- 
nix, 
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which is the Death and Ruin of our Being 


ix, is not other than the firſt? We ſee our 
S:ilk-worms, as it were, dye and wither ; and 
from this wither'd Body, a Butterflie 1s pro- 
duced, and from that, another Worm ;+ how 
ridiculous would jt be, to imagine, that this 
were (till rhe firſt> That which has once ceas'd 
ro be, 15 no more : 


F- 1/0 ſt matertam noſtram collegerit tas 
Polit obitum ,rur|umque redegerit,ut ſita nunc eſt. 
Atque tterum nobis fuerint data lumna wie, 
Pertineat qutdquam tamen ad 10s 1d qu0qfattuns, 
Interrupta ſemel cum ſit repetentia noſtra. 


Neicher though time ſhould gather and reſtore 
Our Mater to the Form it was before, 
And give again new Light to ſee withal], 
Would that new Figure us concern at all ; 
Or we again eyer the ſame be ſeen, 

Our being having interrupted been. 


And Plato, when thou faiſt in another place,that 
it ſball be the Spiricual part of Man, that will 
be concern'd in the Fruition of the Recompences 
of another Life, thou telleſt us a thing where« 
i1 there is as little appearance of T ruth. 


Scilicet awolſis radicebus, ut neque ullaw 
 Diſficere ipſe oculus yem ſeorſums corpore toto. 
No morethan Eyes once from thetr Opticks 
corn, > 
Can ever after any thing diſcern. 
For by this account, it would no more be Man ; 
nor conſequently us, who ſhould be concern'd 


in this Enjoyment : For we are-compogd of two 
principally Eflential Parts , the ſeparation of 


Inter 
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Inter enim jatta eſt vitat pauſa, wageque 
Deerarunt paſſun motus ab [enſibus omnes. 
When Life's extin&t, all Morions of Sence 

. Areta'ne away, diſpers'd and baniſh'd chence. 


We cannot lay, that the Man ſuffersmuch when 
the Worms feed upon his Members, and that 
the Earth conſumes them : 


Et mihbul hoo ad 2s, qui coitu conjugiogue 
Corporis atque amme conſiſt mus unter apte. 


What's that to us who longer feel nor Pain, 
Than Body and Soul uniced do remain. 


Moreoyer. upon what Foundation of their Ju- 
ſtice can the Gods take notice of, or reward 
Man after his Death, for his good. and verru- 
ous Actions, fincs ir was they themſelves that 
pur them in the-, way and mind to do them 3 
And why ſhould they be offzaded at, or punith 
him ' for wicked ones, firice themſelves have 
created him in fo frail a condition, and what 
with one Glaunce of their Will, they might 
prevent him from falling ? Might nut Epicurus 
with great colour of, Human Reaſon object that 
to Plato, did he nar often-laye;him(ſelf with rhis 
Sentence, That ,jc-is impoſlible to eſtabliſh any 
thing;ceetain of the-ipmontal | Nature: by the 
Morrtal- She does-nothinng but err throughour, 
but eſpecially when ſhe qmneddles wich Divine 
things. Whodoes moreeyidently perceive this, 
than we 2 For although we-haye given her cer- 
tain and; infallible: Principles:;;.40d though we 
have inl:ghtned her Steps with-the Sacred Laing 
of Truth, zhatdc-pes parc God to communt- 
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Cate to us; we daily ſce nevertheleſs, that if 
ſhe ſwerve never ſo little from the ordinary 
Path, and that ſhe ſtrays from, or wander out 
of the way, ſet out and beaten by the Church, 
how ſoon ſhe loſes, confounds and fetters her 
ſelf, tumbling and floating in this vaſt, turbu- 
lent and waving Sea of Human Opinions, with- 
out reſtraint, and withcut any determinate end. 
So ſoon as ſhe loſes that Great and Common 
Road, ſhe enters into a Labyrinth of a thouſand 
ſeveral Paths. Man cannot be any thing but 
what he is, nor imagine beyond the reach of 
his Capacity : "Tis a greater Preſumption, ſays 
Plutarch, in them who are but Men, to attempt 
to ſpeak and diſcourſe of the Gods and Demu- 
Gods, than it is in a Man, utterly ignorant of 
Muſick , to judge of Singing ; or in a Man who 
never law a Camp, to diſpute about Arms and 
Martial Af airs, preſumitig by ſome light Con- 
jecture co underſtand: rhe cfte&ts of an Art: he is 
totally a Strangerto. Antiquity,l believe,thought 
to put a Complement upon,and toadd ſomething 
ro the Divine Grandeur, in aſhmilating it to 
Man, inveſting it with his Faculties, and adorn: 

" 10g it 'with his 'ugly Humors, and more ſhame. 
ful Necefficics : Offering it our Aliments to cat, 
preſenting it with our Daxtes, Maſquerades and 
Farces to divert itz with our Yeſtyents to cover 
it, and our Hosſes-to inhabit, careſfing it with 
the Odorts of Incenſe, and the Soundsof Muſick, 
Feſtons and Noſegayes : And'to accommodate it 
ro our vicious Paſſions, flattering his Juſtice with 
inhuman Vengeance, that is delighted with the 
Ruin and Diſhpation of things by it created'and 

pre: 
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preſery'd : As Tiberins Sempromus, who burnt 
the rich Spoils and Arms he had gained from 
the Enemy in Sardizma, for a Sacrifice to Vul- 
can: And Paulus Emylius, thole of Macedonia 
to Mars and Minerva: And Alexander arrivin 
at the zaian Ocean, threw ſeveral great Veſſels 
of Gold inro the Sea, iv Favour of Thetzs; and 
moreoyer loading her Altars with a ſlaughter, 
not of innocent Beaſts only, but of Men alto; 
as ſeveral Nations, and ours amongſt the reſt, 
wete ordinarily uſed to do : And I believe there 
is no Nation under the Sun, that has not done 
the ſame, 


— Sulmone creatos neid. 
Luatuor hic juvenes, totidews 7 us educat Ufems > 10: 
Proentes rapit, ixnferias quos imamolet umbr1s. 


Ar Sulyz) born he took of young Men four ; 
Of thoſe at Ufers bred, as many more, 
Of theſe aliye, in molt inhuman wiſc, 
To offer at infernal Sacrifice. 
The Getes hold themſelves to be Immortal, and 
that their Death is nothing but a Journey to- 
wards Zamolxizs, Once in five Years they dil. Zamolxis 


patch ſome one among them to him, to en- 77 009 


treat of him ſuch Neceflarics as they ſtand in 
need of : Which Emwy is choſen by Lot, and 
the form of his Diſpatch, aiter having been in- 
ſtrukted by Word of Mouth what he is to deli- 
ver, is, that of the Aſſiſtants, three hold our fa 
many Javelins, againſt which the reſt throw his 
Body with all their Force. It he happen to te 
wounded in a mortal Part, and that he imme- 
diately dye, 'cis reputed a certain Argument of 

| X } Divine 
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Divine Favor; bur if he eſcape, he is look*d up- 
on as a wicked and exectable Wretch, and ano- 
ther is diſmiſt after the ſame manner, 1n his 
*ad. Ameſtris, the Mother of Xerxes, being 
grown 01d, caus'd at once fourteen young Men, 
of the beſt Families of Perſta, to be buried alive, 
according to the Religion of the Country, to 
oratifie ſome internal Deity. And yet to this 
Day, the Idols of Temxtitan are cemented with 
the Blood of little Children, and they delight 
in no Sacrifice, but of theſe pure and infantine 
Souls ; a Juſtice thirſty of innocent Blood, 

Tantun Religio potutt ſuadere malorimn. 

Such impious Uſe was'of Religion made, 

So many [lls and Mitchiefs to perſuade. - 
The Carthagizians immolated their own Chil- * 
dren to Satyrn; and who had none of their own, 
bought of othefs,' the Father and Mother being 
in the mean time obliged to afhſtat the Ceremo- 
py, with a gay andtomemed'Countenance.” I 
was a ſtrange Fancy, to gratifie the Divine Boun- 
ty with our affliction.; like the ; Lacedemontans, 
who regal'd their Diana. with the tormenting 
of young Boys, which they caus'd to be whip'd 
for her Sake, very often to Death. Ir-was a 
ſavage Humor, to think to gratifie the Archezedt 
by the Subverſion of his Butlding, and to think 
to takeaway the Puniſhment due to the Guilty, 
by puniſhing the Innocent : And that poor 'Iphr- 
genta, at'the Port of Aalzs, ſhould by her Death 
and berg Sacrific'd, acquit towards God the 
whole Army of the Greths, from all the Crimes 
they bad committed :- (ll ye te 
e. Et 
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Et caſta 1ncefle nuben/l4 tempare in ifſ0 
Floſtis concideret mattatu meſta Parentis. 


And thatthe chaſt, ſhould in her nuptial Band, 
Dye by a moſt unnatural Fathers Haud. 


And that the two noble and generous Souls of 
the two Dect: the Father and the Son, to cacliie 
the Favour of the Gods to be propitious to the 
Affairs of Rome, ſhould throw themſelves head- 
long into the thickeſt of the Enemy. 2ue ſuit 


tanta Deorun mmguitzs, ut placars fopulo Romayo lib. 3. 


#0n poſſent, niſt tales virt occiasſſent How great 
an Injuſtice in the Gods was that, that they could 
not be yeconcel'd to the People of Rome, unleſs 
ſuch Men periſhed ? To which may be added,thacr 
it is not in the Criminal to cauſe himlſclt ro be 
{courg'd according to his own Meaſure, nor at 
his own time z but that it purely belongs to the 
Judge ; who'conſiders nothing as Chaſtiſements, 
but the Penalty that he appoints ; and can- 
not call that Puniſhment, which proceeds from 
the Conſent of him that ſuffers. The Divine 
Vengeance preſuppoſes an abſolute Diflent 
in us, both from its Juſtice, and our oan Pe- 
nalty. And therefore it was a ridiculous Hu- 
mor of Polycrates the Tyrant of Sams, who, 
x19 interrupt the continued Courſe of his good 
Fortune, and to ballance ic, went and threw the 
deareſt and moſt precious Jewel he had into 
the Sea ; believing that by this voluntary a"d 
antedated Miſhap, he brib'd and ſatisfied rhe 
Revolution and.Viciſſitude of Fortune; and ſhe, 
to delude his Folly, ordered it fo, that the ſame 
Jewel came again into his Hands, found io the 

A 4 Belly 
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Belly of a Fiſh. And then to what end are 
thoſe Tearings and Demembrations of the Co- 
rybantes, the Mexades, and in our times of the 
Mahometans, who {laſh their Faces, Boſoms and 
their Limbs,to gratifie their Prophet : Seeing that 
the Offence lies in the Will, not in the Breaſt, 
Eves, Genitories, in the Beauty, the Shoulders, 
or the Throat? Tantus eft pertarbate mentts, Gr 
ſeatbus ſuts pulſe, furor, ut fic Dit placentur, quem- 
aamonm ne homines quidem ſevmunt, So great 
is the Fury and Madneſs of troubled Minds, when 
once diſplac'd from the Seat of Reaſon: As if the 
Gods ſhould be appeas'd, with what even Men are 
zot ſo mad as to approve. The ule of this natu- 
ral _Contexture has not only re{peC&t to us, but 
alſo to the Service of God, and other Men. And 
"is unjuſt, willingly to wound or hurt it ; as ta 
kill our ſelves upon any Pretence whatever. It 
ſeems to be great Cowardize and Treaſon to 
exerciſe Cruelty upon, and to deſtroy the FunQi- 
ons of the Body, that are ſtupid and ſervile, to 
ſpare the Soul the Solicitude of Governing them 
acccrdingto Reaſon. Ut tratos Deos timent, Jus 
fic propitios habere merentur. In regie libidints 
V1luptarem caſtrati ſunt qutdam, ſed nemo ſubi, ne 
tr efſet, jubente Domino, manu intulit. Where 
are they, ſo afraid of the anger of the Gods, as to 
merit their Favour at that rate? Some indeed 


fave been made Eunuchs for the Luſt of Princes : 


But zo Man at his Maſters Command, has put his 
own Hand to unman him{elf: So did they fall their 
Religion with ſeveral ill LffeCts. 

ſepius olins 


Retigio peperit [celeroſa, atque nmp1ia fatta. 
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Religion did commit notorious Crimes. 
Now nothing of ours can in any ſort be com- 
pared, or likened unto the Divine Nature,which 
will not blemiſh and ſmut ic with ſo much Im- 
perfe&tion. How can that infinite Beauty, Pow- 
er and Bounty, admit of any Correſpondence, 
or Similitude, to ſoabjet&t things as we are, with- 
out extream Wrong, and manifeſt Diſhonor to 


his Divine Greatneſs ? Infrmum Dei fortius eft One NEL 


homimibus : Et flultum Det ſapientins eſt homint- 
bus. For the Fooliſhn[s of God # wiſer than Men, 
and the Weakpe(s of God s ſtronger than Men. 
S$tiIpo the Philolopher being ask*'d, whether che 
Gods were delighted with our Adorations and 
$acrifices : You are Indiſcreet, anſwered he, let 
us witharaw apart, if you talk of fuch things. Ne- 
yertheleſs we preſcribe him Bounds, we keep his 
Power befieg'd by our Reaſons ( I call our Ra- 
yings and ”, ae Reaſon, with the Diſp:nſation 
of Philoſophy, which ſays, that the wicked Man, 
and even the Fool, fo Mad by Reaſon; bur by 
a particular form of Reaſon.) We will ſubje& him 
to the feeble Appearances of our Underſtanding; 
him, who has made both us and our Know- 
ledge. Becauſe that nothing is made: of nothing, 
Gol therefore could not make the World with- 
out Matter. Whar, has God put into our Hands 
the Keys and moſt ſecrer'Springs of his Provi- 
dence? Is he-oblig'd not to exceed the Limits 
of our Knowledge > Put the Caſe, O Man, that 
thou haſt been able here to mark ſome Foot- 
ſteps of his EfteQs : Doſt thou therefore think 
that he has employed all he can, and has _— 
c 
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ed all his Forms and Ideas in this Work 2 Thou 
ſeeſt nothing but the Order and Reyolution'of 
this little Vault, under which thou-art. lodged ; 
if thou doſt ſee ſo much : Whereas his Divinicy 
has. an infinite Juriſdiction beyond: : This: Part 
is nothing in compariſon of the whole. | 


* 


—— 0,14 8 Clo, terrague Wartgue 
Nil ſunt ad ſummans ſunmai tottus omnem. 
All thipgs, both Heaven;Earth, and Sea,do fall 
Short in the account with the great all of all 


*T'is a municipal Law: that thou. alledgeſt, rhou 
knoweſt not what is Univerſal. Tye thy elf to 
that to which thou art ſubject, bur not him g he 
is not of thy Brotherhood, thy Fellow-Cirtizen , 
or:Companion : If he has in fome fort commu- 
nicated himſelf unto thee ; *cis not to debaſe him- 
{clf to thy littleneſs, nor to: make thee Comp- 
troler of his Power. A human Body cannot fly 
ro the Clouds : * Tis for thee,the Sun' runs eyery | 
day his ordinary Courſe : The Bounds of the 

Seas and the Earth cannot be confounded : The 


Water is Unſtable and without Firmneſs : A 


Wall, unleſs it be broken, is impenetrable to a 
{olid Body : A man cannot preſerve his Life in 
the Flames; he cannot be both in Heayen and 
upon Earth, - and corporally in a thouſand places 
at orice. ?Tis for thee, that he has made theſc 
Rules ';*tis thee, that they concern. *, He has ma- 
nifeſted ro Chriſtans, that he has enfranchis'd 
them all when it pleaſed him. And intruth why 
Almighty as he is, ſhould he haye limited his 
Power within any certain Bounds? In fayour of 
whom ſhould he haye renounced his Priyilege ? 


Thy 


ej 
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- Thy Reaſon has in no other thing more of like- 


Tyhood and Foundation, than in that wherein ir 
perſwades thee that there is a plurality of worlds. 


| Terramque & ſolemlunam guare.cetera que [unt, 
"Non eſſe unica ſed numero magts 1nnumerall, 
That Earth, Sun, Moon, Sca,and the reſt that 


are, 

Not ſingle, but innumerable were. 
The moſt eminent Wits of elder times belieyed 
it ; and ſome of this age of ours, compelled by 
the appearances of human Reaſon, dothe fame : 
Foraſmuch as in this Fabrick, that we behold, 
there is nothing ſingle and one, 


cum in ſumma res nulla ſit una, 


54 . . Ibid. 
VUnica que gignatur : Et unica ſolaque creſcat : 


Since nothing's ſingle in this mighty Miſs, 

That can alone beget, alone encreaſc : 
And that all the kinds are multiplied in” ſome 
number : =; which it ſeems not to' be likely,that 
God ſhould haye made this Work only without 
a companion : And that the Matrer of this Form 
_— haye been totally drain'd in this ſole Indi- 
vidual. : 


| Quare etiam, atque etiam tales fateare neceſſe eſt, Tvid. 


Eſſe als alibi congreſſus mater1at, 

DQualis bic eſt awtdo camplexu quem tenet ethey. 
Wheretore ris neceſſary to confeſs, 

That there muſt elſewhere be the like congreſs 
Of thelike matter, which the airy {pace 
Contains & holds with a moſt ſtrict Embrace, 


Ef necially 
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Eſpecially if it be a living Creature, which its 
motions renders fo credible, that Plato affirms it, 
and that many of our People docither confirm, 
or dare not deny: No more than that ancient 


| Opinion, that the Heawens, the Stars, and other 
' Members of the World, are Creatures composd 


of Body and Soul : Mortal in reſpett of their ' 
Compoſition, bur Immortal by the determina- 
tion of the Creator. Now it there be many 
Worlds, as Democritus, Eptcurus, and almoſt all 
Phaloſophy has believ?d,whar do we know but that 
the Principles and Rules of this of ours, may in 
like manner concern the reſt > They may perad- 
venture haye another Forws, and another Pol:- 
cy. Eptcurus (uppoſes them either like or un- 
like. We ſceinthis World an infinite difference 
and yariety, only by diſtance of Places, Nei- 
ther the Corn, Wine, nor any of our Animals 
are to be ſeen in that new corner of the World 
diſcovered-by-our Fathers, *cis all there another 
thing. - And in times paſt, do but conſider in 
how many parts of the World they had no 
Knowledge cither of Bacchus or Ceres. If Pliny 
and Herodotus are to be belieyed, there are in 
certain Places a kind of Men very little reſem- 


' bling us. And there are mungrel and ambiguous 
- Forms, betwixrt the human and brutal Natures. 


There are Countries, where men are born with- 
out Heads, having their Mouth and* Eyes in 
their Breaſt : Where they are all Fermaphoarites ; 
where they go on all four ; where they have but 
one Eye in the Forchead, and a Head more like 
a Dog than one of us: Where they are half Fiſh, 
the lower part, and liye in the Water : Www 
the 


i 
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the Women bear at five years old, and live but 
cight : Where the Head and Skin of the Fore- 
head is ſo hard, that a Sword will not touch it, 
but rebounds again: Where Men have no Beards: 
Nations that know not the uſe of Fire, and 0- 
cthers that eje& Seed of a black Golour. What 
ſhall we ſay of thoſe that naturally change them- 
ſelves into Woolves, Colts, and then into Men 
again ? And it it be true as Plutarch ſays, that 
in ſome place of the ndzes, there are men with- 
out Mouths, who nouriſh themſelves with the 
{mell of certain Odours, how many of our De- 
{criptions are falſe> He is no more rilible nor 
peradyenture, capable of Reaſon and Society : 
The diſpoſition and cauſe of our internal Com- 
poſition would then for the moſt part be to no 
purpoſe, nor of no uſe ; moreover how many 
things are there in our own Knowledge, that 
oppoſe thoſe fine Rules we have cut out for, 
and preſcribed to Nature? And yet we muſt un- 
dertake to circumſcribe God himſelf ! How ma- 
ny things do we call miraculous and contrary 
10 Nature? This is done by every Natzon, and 
by every Map, according to the Proportion of 
his Ignorance. How many occult Properties and 
Quinteſſences do we daily diſcoyer ? For,for us to 
go according to Nature, is no more but to go 
according to our Intelligence, as far as that is 
able ro follow, and as far as we are able to ſee 
into it : All beyond that muſt be monſtrous and 
irregular. Now by this Account, all things 
ſhall be monſtrousto the wiſeſt and moſt under- 
ſtanding men ; for human Reaſon has perſuaded 


them, that there was no manner of Ground or 
Foun- 
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Foundation, not {o much as to be aſſured that 
Snow is white ; and Arnaxagoras affirnt'd it to be 
black: Ifchere be any thing, or it there be no- 
thing: If there be Knowledg or Ignorance : 
which Metrodorus Chins denied that Man was a- 
ble to determine: Or whether we live, as Ex- 
ripides doubts, whether the Life we live is Lite, 
or. whether that we call Death be not Lite: 


Who knows if Life beer't that which we call Death, 
And Death the thing that we call Life. 

And now without ſome appearance. For why do 
we from this Inſtant derive the Title of Being, 
which is bur a Flaſh in the infinice Courſe of an 
eternal Nigtit, and ſo ſhort an Interruption of 


' our perpetual and nftural Condition > Death 


Motion of 

things be- 

low aemed. 
4 


poſſeſſing all that paſt before, and all the future 


of this moment,and alſo a good part of the mo- 
ment it (elf. Others ſwear there is no motion 
at all,as the Followers of Melrſſus, and thar no- 
thing ſtirs. For if there he but one, neither can 
that Spherical Motion be of any uſe to him,nor 
the Motion from one place to another , as Plato 
proves , That there is neither Generation nor 
Corruption in Nature. Protagoyas ſays , That 
there isnothing in Nature bur Doubt: That a 
man may equally diſpute of all cthings;and eyen 
of rhis,whether a man can equally diſpute of all 
things : Mazſiphanes, that of things which ſeem 
to be, nothing 1s, more than it 5 not. That 
there is nothing certain , but incertainty. Pay- 
mentdes, that of that which ſeems, ghere is no 
one thing in general. , Tat there 1s but one 
thing. Zexo, that one ſame is not z, and. that 
| | enere 
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God cannot aye ; God 
cannot contraattt himſelf ; God cannot do this,or 
that, | do not like to have the divine Power fo 
limited by the Laws of Mens Mouths. And the 
appearance which preſents ir ſelf to us in thoſe 
Propoſitions, ought to be more religioufly and 
reyerently expreſled. Our ſpeaking has it's Fail- 
ings and Defects, as well as all the reſt. Gram- 
mar is that which creates moſt Diſturbance in 
the World. © Our Suits only ſpring from the 
Debate of the Interpretation of Laws : And moſt 
Wars proceed from the Inability of Memifters, 
clearly to expreſs the Conventions andTreatics 
. of Amity of Prexces. How many Quarrels,and 
of how great Importance, has the doubt of the 
meaning of this Syllable Hor created in the 
World 2 Lerus take the clearcſt Concluſion that 
Logic ir ſelf preſents us with. If you fav it is 
fair, and that you ſay true,it is then fair Wea- 
ther. Is notthis a very certain form of ſpeaking ? 
And yet it will deceive us : Thar it will do fo, 
let us foilow the Example. If you ſay you lye, 
and that you ſay true, then you do lye. The 
Art, the Reaſonand Force of the Concluſion of 
this, arerhe ſame with the other, and yer we 
are grayelled. The Pyrrhonan A I 

ilcern, 
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diſcern, cannot expreſs their general.Conception 
in any kind of ſpeaking: For the World' requires 
2 new Language on purpoſe. Ours is all form'd 
of affirmative Propoſitions, which are totally an- 
tartick ito. them. Inſomuch that when they 
ſay 7 doubt, they are preſently taken by the 
T hroat, to make them confeſs, that at leafi they 
know, and are afſur'd that they do doubt. B 


- which means they have been compelled to ſhel- 


ter themſelves under this medicinal Compariſon, 
without which, their Humor would be incxpli- 
cable. When they ptonounce, 7 know pot : Or, 
T dow't z they ſay, that this Propoſition carries 
off it {elf with: the reſt, no more, nor leſs than 
Rwbarb, that drives out the ill Humors, and car- 
rics it ſelf off with them. This Fancy will be 
wore certainly underſtood by Interrogation : 
#hat do I know? (as I bear it inthe Emblem of 
a Ballancc.) Sce what uſe they make of this 
rreverend way of ſpeaking. In the preſent Dil- 
putcs about our Relgron, it you preſs the Ad- 
verſaries to it too hard, they will round]y tell 
you, that it is not in the Powet of Godzrto make 
1 {o, that his Body ſhould be in Paradice and up- 
on Earth, and in' ſeveral Places at once. And 
fee what Advantage the old Scoffer makes of 
this? At leaſt, fays he, it zs #2 little Conſolation 
to Man, to fee that God cannot do all things : For 
he cannt kill bimſelf, though he would; which is 
the greateſt Privilege: we have in our Condition : 
He cannot make [Mortals Immortal, wv revive the 
Dead: nor make tt (o, that he mho has lyved, has 
nut ; nor that he, who has had Honours, has uot had 
th nn, having no other right to the paſt, than that 
U] 
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of Oblivion. And that the Compariſon of a Man 
ro God may yet be made out by pleaſant Ex- 
amples, he cannot order it [o, he ſays, that twice 
ten ſhall nt be twenty. This is what he ſays, 
and what a Chriſtan ought to take heed ſhall 
not eſcape his Lips. Whereas on the contrary, 
it ſeems, as if all Men ſtudied this impudert kind 
of blaſphemous Language, to reduce God to 
their own meaſure. 


——— C145 el atra 

Hor. Car, 
Nubhe folum pater occupato, L 3. Ode. 
Vel [o!t puro non tamen trritum 2.9. 


Duodc umque retro eſt efficiet, neque 
Deffinget tnfettumque reddet 
ud fugtens [emel hora wexit. 
To morrow let it ſhine, or rain, 
Yer cannot this the paſt make vain : Lord Fane 
Nor uncreate and render void, 
'That which was yeſterday enjoy?d. 
When we ſay, that the Infinity of Ages, as well 
alt as to come, are but one Inſtant with God 
hat his Bounty, Wiſdom and Power are the 
ſame with his Efſence : Our Mouths ſpeak it, 
but our Underſtandings apprehend it nor. And 
yer {uch is our vain Opinion of our ſelves, that 
we muſt make the Divinity to paſs through our 
Serve : And from thence proceed all the Dreams 
and Errors with which the World abounds, 
whilſt we reduce and weigh in our Ballance a 
thing ſo far above our Poize. Miruys quo proce- Plin. Nat: 
dat tmprobitas cordis humant, parvulo aliquotmot- Bc 
tata ſucceſſu. *Tis a wonder to what the withed. 
neſs of Mans Heart will proceed, if elewated with 
the leaſt Succeſs. How magiſterially and inſo- 
| Y leatly 
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lently does Epicurus reprove the Stozcks from 
majntaining that the truly good and happy Be- 
ing appertain'd only to Cod, and that the wiſe 
Man had nothing but a ſhadow and reſemblance 
of it? How temeratiouſly haye they b:und God 
by Deſtiny ( a thing, that, by my conſent, none 
that bears the Name of a Chriſtian ſhall ever do 
aga'm) and both Thales, Plato and Pythagoras 
have cr{lav'd him to Neceſſity. This Arrogan- 
cy of attempting to diſcover God with our weak 
Eyes, bas been the Cauſe that an eminent Per- 
fon of our Nation, has attributed to the Divini- 
ty a corporal Form; and is the reaſon of what 
happens amongſt us every day, of attributing to 
God importam Events, by a patticular Aſfig- 
nation : Becauſe they ſway with us, they cone 


| clude that they alſo ſway with him, and that he 


has a more intent and vigilant Regard to them 
than to others of leſs Moment, or of ordinary 
Courſe. Magna Dit curant, parva negligunt- 
The Goas are concerned at great matters, but ſlight 
the ſmall. Obſerve his Exampie, he will clear 
this to you by his Reaſon : Nec tn regnts quidems = 
Reges omna curant. Neither indeed do Kings in 
therr Aamaſtration take notice of all the leaft 
Concerns. As if to that King of Kings it were 
more and leſs to ſubyert a Kingdom, or to move 
the Leaf of a Tree: Or as it his Provedence ated 
after another manner in encliniog the Event of 
a Batrle, than in the leap of a Flea. The hand 
of his Government is laid upon cyery thing af- 
rer the ſame manner, with the'ſame Power and 
Order : Our Intereſt does nothing towards it 
our Jnclinaticns and Meaſures ſway je = 
wit 
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with him. Deus ita artifex magnus #1 magnis, 

ut minor 2107 ſit in parvis. God 1s ſo great an Ar- 

tificer in great things, that he 1s na leſs in the leaſt. 
Our Arrogancy ſets this blaſphemous Compari- 
{on eyer before us. Becauſe our Employments 
area Burthen to us, Stratos has curteouſly been 
pleaſed ro exempr the Geas from all Offices, as 
their Prieſis are. He makes Nature produce and 
ſupport all things ; and with her Weights and 
Motions makes up the ſeveral parts of the 
World ; diſcharging human Nature from the 
awe of divine Judgtments. £uod beatum, Htr- Cicero de 
numgque fit, 1d nec habere nogotit quicguam, nec ex- you Deor, 
hibere alteri. What is Bleſſed and Eternal, has * © 
neither any Buſineſs it ſelf, nor grues any to ano- 
ther. Nature will that in like things there (bould 
bealike Relation. The infinite number of Mor- 
tals, therefore, concludes a like number of Im- 
mortals; the infinite things that kill and deſtroy, 
preſuppole as many that preſerve and profit. As 
the Souls of the Gods without Tongue, Eyes, or 
Ear, do every one of them feel amongſt them- 
ſelves what the.-gther feel, and judge our 
Thoughts. So the Souls of Men, when art li- 

py mg looſed from the Body, either by Sleep, 
or ſome Extaſte, divine, forerel and ſee things, a 
which whulſt joyn'd ro the Body they could nor 
ſce. Men (ſays St. Paul, profeſſing themſelves g,,. .: 
to be wiſe, they became Fools; and changed the v. 2, 23 
Glory of uncorruptible God, into an Image made 
like corrupitble Man. Do but take notice of the 
Jugling 1in- the Ancient De:ficatrons. After the 

great and ſtately Porpp of the Funeral, fo ſoon 

as the Fife began ro mount to the top of the 

Y > Pyramid, 
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Pyframid; and to catch hbld of the Hearſe where 
the Body lay, they atthe fame time turn'd out 
an Eagle, which flying upward, fignified that 
the Soul went into Paraazce., We have yet a 
choufand Mcdals, and particularly of that yer- 
tuous Foftiza, where this Eagle is repreſented 


_ carrying theſe deified Souls with their Heels up- 


Luan. |. 1. 


wards, towards Heaven. *Tis- pity that we 
ſhould fool our ſelves with our own Fopperics 
and Inventions, "I, 


Lud finxere tment. 


Like Children who are frighted with the ſame 


Face of their Play-fellow, that they themſelves 
had ſmear'd and ſmutted. Luaſi guicquam infe- 
licires fit homine, cut ſua figmenta dominantur. As 
if any thing could be more unhappy than Man, who 
is inſulted over Ly his own Imagination. *T'is far 
from honoring who made us, ro honor him that 
we have made. Auguſius had more Temples 
than Zupiter, ſery'd with as much Religion, and 
belief of Miracles : The Thractaxs, in return of 
the Benefits they had receiv'd from Ageſilaus, 
coming to bring him word, that they had cano- 
niz'd him: Has your Nation, ſaid he to them, 
that Power to make Gods of whom they pleaſe ? 
Pray firſt deifie ſome one amongſt your ſelves, and 
when I ſhall ſee what Advantage he has by it, 1 
will thank you for your Offer. Man is certain] 

ſtark mad; he cannot make a Flea,and yet he will 
be making Gods by Dozens. Hear what Tr1ſ- 
mageſius (ays in praiſe of our Sufficiency ; Of all 
the wonderful things, it ſurmounts all Wonder, that 
Man could find out the droint Nainre and wake : 

* ae : n 
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And take here the Arguments of the School of 
Philoſophy ic (elf. 
Noſſe cut Divos, dy celi numina, ſolt © Lucan. 1, 1. 
Aut ſols neſctre datum. 
To whom to know the Deities of Heay'n, 
Or know he knows them not, alone *tis given. 
If there is a God, he is a living Creature ; if he 
be a living Creature, he has ſome Senſe; and 
it he has Senſe, he is ſubje&t to Corcuption. If 
he be without a Body, he is withour a Soul, and 
conſequently without Aion : And if he has a 
Body, it is periſbable. Is not here a Triumph? 
We are incapable of having made the World ; 
there muſt then be ſome more excellent Nature, 
that has put a Hand to the Work. Ir were a 
fooliſh and ridiculous Arrogance, to eſteem oun 
ſelyes the 1noſt perfe. thing of the Univerſe. 
There muſt then be ſomething that is better and 
more' perfe&, and that muſt be God; When 
you ſee a ſtately and ſtupendious Edifice, though 
you do not know who is the Owner of ir, you 
would yet conclude it was not built for Rats. 
And this divine StruCture that we behold of the 
. Cceleſtial Palace, have we not reaſon to believe £5" 
that it is the Reſidence of ſome Poſlefſor, who is ace. 
much greater than we? Is notthe moſt Supream 
always the moſt Worthy > And we are ſubjeCt- 
ed to him. Nothing withont a Soul and with- | 
out Reaſon, can produce a living Creature ca- 
pable of Reaſon. The World produces us, the 
World then has Soul and Reaſon. Every part 
of us is Jeſs than we. Weare a parc of the World, 
the V Vorld therefore is endued with V Viſdom. * 
and Reaſon, and that more abundantly than we. 
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"Tis a fine thing to have a great Government, 

Th: Grvern. The Government of the World then appertaing 
71: * to ſorne happy Nature. The Stars do us no 
' harm, they are then full of Bounty. We have 
need of Novuriſhment, then fo have the Goas al- 

{o, and feed upon the Vapours of the Earth. 
Worldly Goods are not Goods to God 3 there- 

fore they are not Goods to us: Offending, and 

being Offended, are equally Teſtimonies of Im- 

becillity : 'Tis therefore folly to fear God. Gad 

is good by his Nature ; Man by his Induſtry, 

which is more. The divine and human Wil- 

dom have no other DiſtinCtion, but that the firſt 

is Eternal. But Duration is no acceſhon to Wil- 


dom, therefore we are Companions. We haye' 


Life, Reaſon-"and Liberty ; we eſteem Bounty, 
Charity and Juſtice : Theſe Qualitiesare in him. 
In ccncluſjon, the building and deſtroying, and 
the conditions of the Divinity, are- forg'd by 
Man according as they relate ro himſelf. What 
2 Pattern, and what a Model! ler us ſtretch, let 
"us raiſe and {well human Qualities as much as 


we plcaſe. Puff up thy ſelf, vain Man, yer 


more and more, and more. 
Nec fi te ruperis, inquit.. 
Swell till rhou burſt, 'ſaid he, 
Thou ſhalt not match the Deity. 
Projecto non Deum, quem cogitare nd pofſunt, [ed 
ſemetip/os Fro ullo cogttantes, nan illum, _ [erp- 
ſos, nox 4llt, ſed ſit1 comparant. Certarnly they do 
not t19g1ne God, whom they cannot imagine ; but 
they imagine them|elwes in his ſtead : They do net 
. gompare him, but th:mſeoes, not to him, but to 
1th:w;clves. In naturalthings the EffeRts do bur 
| half 
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half relate to their Cauſes. What's this to the 
Purpoſe? His Condition is above the order of 
Nature, too eleyate, roo remote, and too migh- 
ty to permit himſelf to be bound and fertered 
by our Concluſions- *Tis not through. our 
ſelyes, that we arrive at that place: Our ways 
lye too low. We are nomearer Heaven on the 
top of Mount Sexzs, than in the bottom of the 
Sea: Take the Diſtance with your 4ſtrolable. 
They debate God eyen to the carnal Knowledg of 
Women, to ſo many times and ſo many Gene- 
rations. Paulina the Wife of Saturninus, a Ma- 
tron of great Reputation at Rowe, thinking ſhe 
lay with the God Seraprs, found her ſelf in the 
Arms of an Amoroſo of hers, through the Pan- 
dariſm of the Prietts of his Temple. Yarro, the 
moſt ſubtile and moſt learn'd of all che [Kin Au- 
thors, in his Book of Theologte writes, That the 
Sexton of Hercales his Temple, throwing Dice 
with one hand for himſelf, and with the orher 
for Hercales, plaid after that manner wich him 
for a Supper and a Whore : It he worn, at the 
expence of the Offerings; if he loſt, at his own. 
The Sexton loſt, and paid the Supper and the 
Whore. Her Name was Laurentina, who ſaw 
by night this God in her Armsz who moreover 
told her that the firſt ſhe met the next Day, 
ſhould give her a heavenly Reward : Which 
prov'd to be Taruncius, a rich young Man, who 
rook her home to his Houſe, and in time lefe 
her bis Inheritrix. She on the other ſide, think- 
ing to do a thing that would be pleaſing to this 
God, left the People of Rome Heir to her ; and 
therefore had divine — attribured to her. 

4 As 
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As if ir had not been ſufficient that Plato was 
originally deſcended from the Gods by a double 
Line, and that he had Neptuze for the common 


Father cf his Race : it was certainly believ'd at 
Athens, that Ariſio having a mind to enjoy the 


fair Perid:one, could not, and was warn'd b 

the God Apollo, in a Dream, to leave her unpol- 
lated and untouch'd, till: ſhe ſhould firſt be 
brought to Bed. Theſe were the Father and 
Mother of Plato. How many ridiculous Sto- 


rics are of like Cuckoldings committed by the 


Gods againſt poor mortal Men > And how many 
Husbands injurioufly ſcandal'd in favour of their 
Children? In the Mahometan Religion,there are 
enow Merlins found by the Belief of the People, 
that is to lay, Children wichout Fathers, ſpiri- 
tual, diggnely concciy'd in the V Vombs of Vir- 
vins, and carry Names that fignifie ſo much jn 
tncir Language. V Ve arc to obſerve, that to eye- 
ry thing, nothing is more dear ard eltimable 
than its being (the Lyon, the Eagle and the 
Do!iphin, prize nothing above their own Kind ) 
and that every thing athtimilates the Qualities of 
all other things to its own proper Qualities, 
which we may indeed extend or contra, bur 
that's all ; for b:yond that Relation and Princi- 
ple, our Imagination, cannot go, can gueſs at 
nothing elſe, nar poſſibly go out thence, or 
firetch beyond it : From wherce ſpring theſe 
2ncie:t Concluſions. Of all Figures, the mot 
bean1tiful 1s that of Man; therefore God muſt be 
of that Form. Nao one can be happy without 
Vertue, nor Vertue be without Reaſon, and 
Reaſon cannot _intabit any where but in a hu: 

man 
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man Shape : God is therefore cloathed in a hu- 

man. Fig re. Ita et informatum, aniicipatom- ——_—_ 

que menttbus noſiris, ut howin, quan de Deo cogt= Nat. Deor, 

tet, forma occurrat humana. It 1s jo 1wprinted tn; lib. 3. 

our Minas, and the Famcy ts [o prepoſſeſsd with it, 

that when a Mau thinks of God, a human Figure 

ever preſents it ſelf to the Imagination. There- 

fore it was, that Xenophazes plealantly- ſaid, Thar 

it Beaſts do frame any Goas to themlelves, as 'tis 

likely they do, they make them certainly ſuch 

as themſelves are, and glorifie themſelves in-it, 

as we do. For why may not a Gooſe ſay thas, 

All the part of the Univerſe I bave an Intereſt in, 

the Earth ſerves me to walk upon, the $un to 

light me, the Stars have their Influence upon me: 

I bave ſuch Advantage by the V Vinds, and ſuch 

Conveniences by the V Vaters: There is no- 

thing that yond heavenly Roof looks upon ſo 

fayourably as me ; I am the Darling of Nature > 

Is it not Man that trears, lodges and ſerves me? 

"I is for me that he both ſows and grinds: If he 

eats me, he does the ſame by his fellow Man, 

and {o do | the VVorms that kill and deyour 

him. As much might be ſaid by a Craze, and 

with greater Confidence, upon the account of 

the liberty of his Flight, and the Pofſeſſon of 

that high and beautitul Region. Tax blanda Ibid, 

comliatrix, & tams jut eſt Iena ipſa natura. $0 

flattering and wheealing a Baud 15 Nature to her- 

jeif. Now by the ſame Conſequence the De- 

ſtinies are then for us; for us the V Vorld, it 

ſhines, it chunders for us, and the Creator and 

Creatures are all for us. *TIis the Mark and 

Pojnt ro which the Uniyerſality of things does 
| AlN, 
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aim. Look into the Records that Philoſophy 
has kept, for two thouſand Years and more, of - 
the Afairs of Heaven: The Gods all chat while 
have neither a&ed nor ſpoken bat for Man : 
She doesnot allow them any other Conſultation 
or Vacation. Sce them here againſt us in War. 
Hor. 1.2: —— Dogntoſque Herculea manu 
Ode. 12 Telluris juvenes, unde periculum 
Fulgens contremuit doyus 
Saturn weterrs i 
The brawny Sons of Earth, ſubdu'd by hand 
. Of Flercules, on the Phlegrean Strand, - 
Where the rude Shock did ſucha rattle make, 
As made 01d Saturn's ſparkling Palace ſhake, 
And here you ſhall ſee them participate of our 
Troubles, to make a return tor our having (o 
often ſhared in theirs 
Eneid.1.2, | Neptunus muros m4gn09ue emota tridentt 
Fundamenta quatit, toramque & ſedibus arbem 
Ermut: hic Juno ſceas ſewiſſma portas 
Prima tenet.— 
Whilſt Neptune with his maſſy Trident ſtrake, 
He made the Walls of the Foundations ſhake, 
And the whole Gity from. its Platform threw ; 
Here, to befriend the Greeks, fair 7uno drew 
Into the Scean Ports. — 
The Caunans, jealous of the Authority of their 
own peculiar Gods, arm themſelves on the 
Days of their Devotion, and the whole Power 
of their PrecinAs run cutting and flaſhing the 
Air with their Swords, by that means to drive 
away and baniſh all foreign Gods our of their 
Territory. Their Powers are limited accord- 
41ng to our Neceſhry. That cures Horſes, that 
cores 
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cures Men, that cures the Plague, the Scurf, the 
Phthiſic; one to cure one ſore of Itch, another 
another : | Adeo minimis etiam rebus prava Reli- 27: 
gio tnſerttt Deos: At ſwch a rate does falſe Re- 
ligion create Gods for the moſt contemptible Vſes : 
That makes the Grapes to grow, the Waters 


' to flow. That has the Prefidence over Letche- 


ry, the Superintendency over Merchandize ; for 
every ſort of Artizan a God : That has his Pro- 
vince and Reputation in the Eaſt, and that has 
his in the Weſt. . 
Hic-illins arma. —— Hit eurrus futt. Enl.'1, 
Here ſhe her Arms, here ſhe herCharriot had. 
0 ſanite Apollo, qui umbilicum certum terrarum Cicer. de 
abtinens : ' Divin. L2- 
O ſacred Phebus who with glorious Ray, 
Over the Navel of the Earth doſt ſway. 
Pallada Cerropde, Mina Creta Dianam. Ovid. Fafi” 
Pulcanum tellus Hipſipylea colt. libs. 
Funonem ſparte, Peloperadeſyne Mycene, 
Pinnigerum Faunt me1.olts ora caput. 
Mars Latio wenerandus. 
Th* Athenians Pallas, Cynthia, Creete adore. 
Valcan is worſhip'd on the Lemman Shoar. 
Proud Furo's Altars are by Spartans fed, 
Th* Arcadians worſhip Feuns ; and 'tis ſaid 
Thar Mars at Latiurs is adqr?d. 
That has only one Town, or one Family in his 
Poſſeffion : T hat lives alone, or in Company, 
cither Voluntary, or upon Neceſhty. 
Funitaque ſupt magno templa ne ports ava. 
And Temples ro the Nephew joyned are, 
To thoſe were rear'd to the Great-Grandfa- 


ther, 
There 
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There are ſome {o wretched and mean (for the 
Number amounts to fix and thirry Thouſand ) 
that they muſt pack fiye or {ix together, to pro- 
duce one Ear of Corn, and thence take their (c- 
yeral Names. - Three to a Door : That of the 
Plank, that of the Hing, and that of the Thre- 
ſhold. Four ro a Childz Proteftors of his 
{wathing Clouts, his Drink, Meat and Sucking. 
Some certain, ſome uncertain and doubtful, and 
ſome that are not yet entered Paradice. 

Du0s, quontam C lt nondum dignamur houore, 

Dur deaimus cette terras-habitare ſinamus. 

VVhom, fince we yet not worthy think of 

Heaven, 

VVe luffer to inhabir the Earth we've given. 
There are amongſt them Phyſicians, Poets and 
Civilians. Some mean ones, betwixt the di- 
vine and human Nature, Mediators betwixt 
God and us: Adored with a certain ſecond and 
diminutive ſort of Adoration: Thoſe are infi- 
nite in Titles and Offices : Some good and 'o- 
others 1], ſome old and decrepit, and ſome that 
are mortal, For Chryſippus was of Opinion, that 
1n the laſt Conflagration of the V V orld, all che 
Gods were to dye but Jupiter: Man makes a 
thouſand pretty Socicties betwixt God and him: 
Is he not his Countryman? 

Zowis tncunabulg Creten. 


And this is the Excuſe, that upon conſidera» _ 


tion of rhis Sabjet, Scev0ls a High Prieſt, and 


' .-. Varro 2 great Divine in their times, makes us : 


That it is neceſlary the People ſhould be igno- 
rant.of : many-things that arc true, and believe 
many things that are falſe, Luuy eritatem, 
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14a liberetwr, tnquirat : credatur e expeaire, Aug.de.Ci- 
7 p 4 xp my it Dei. L 4 


quod fallitur. Seeing he exquires into the Truth, c.,, > 


by which he would be made free, *tis thought fit 
he ſhould be deceived. Human Eyes cannot per- 
ceive things, but by the Forms they know. 
And we do not remember what a leap miſerable 
Phaetox took, for attempting to goyern the Reins 
of his Fathers Horſes with a mortal Hand. 
The Mind of Mana falls into as great a Profun- 
dity, and is after the ſame manner bruiſed and 
ſhattered by its own Temerity. If you ask Phi- 

the Sun is, what Ans 


< 


or, that it is of Iron 


loſophy, of what matter: 
ſwer will ſhe returns 4 
and Stone, or ſom {ater that ſhe makes 
uſe of 2 If a Man rt T2220, what Nature 
is? A Fire, ſays he, an Arti/[az proper for Ge- 
neration, and regularly proceeding. Archime- 
des, Maſter of that Science, which attributes to 
it ſelf the Precedency before all others, for 
Truth and Certainty. The Sun, ſays he, is a 
God of red-hot Iron. Wasnot this a fine Ima- 
gination extrated from the inevitable Nece(ſi- 
ty of Geometrical Demonſtrations > Yet not ſo 
inevitable and utile, but that Socrates thought 


it was enough-to know ſo much of Geometry Gemerry 
only, as to meaſure the Land a man bought or ſu. 


fold ; and thar Polyenus, who had been a great 


and famous Maſter in it, deſpiſed it, as full of 


Falſity and manifeſt Vanity, after he had once 
taſted the delicate Fruits of the Garden of Efs- 


curus. Sccrates in Xenophoy, concerning this 


Afﬀair, ſays of Anaxagoras, reputed by Anti- 
quity learn'd aboveall others in celeſtial and di- 
vine Matters, that he had crack'd his Brain, - 
a 
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all other men do, who too immoderately fearch 
into Knowledges, which nocthipg appertain un: 
to them. When he made the Sar to be a burn- 
ing Stone, he did not conſider, that a Stone does 
not ſhine in the Fire; and which is worſe, thar 
it will there conſume. And in making the Sun 
and Fire one, that Fire does not turn Gomplexi- 
ons black in ſhining upon them : That we are 
able to look fixtly upon Fire : And that Fire 
kills Herbs and Plants. *T'is Socrates his Opi- 
nion, and mine too, that it is the beſt Judge of 
Heaven, not to, judggof.ic at all. Plato, having 
occaſion in his Temelitodpeak of Dawoxs : This 
Undertaking, fays: weeds my Ability. We 

ble Ancients, who 


are therefore taut 
py pretended to have been begotten by them, 
"IT is againſt all Reaſon to'refuſe ro a mans Faith 
to the Children of the Gods, though what they 
ſay ſhould not be proved by any neceſſary or very - 
probable Reaſons ; ſecing they engage to ſpeak © 
of Domefſtick and Familiar things. Let uy ſee 
if we havea little more light in the ' Jvar hr 
of human and natural Things. Is it not a ridi: | 
culous Attempt, for us to forge for thoſe, to 
whom by our own Confefhon, our Knowledg is 
not able to attain, another Body, and to lend a 
falſe Form of our \own Invention: As is mani- 
feſt in this motion of the Planets ; ro which, 
ſecing our Wits cannot poflibly arrive, nor con- 
ccive their natural Condutt, we lend them ma- 
terial, heavy and ſubſtantial Springs of our own, 
by which ro move ? 
Temo aureus, aurea ſums 
Curvatara rote, radtorum argenteys ordo, 
- Agoltk 
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A golden Beamg Wheels tir'd with golden 
Stroaks,  - 

About the Ring, with ſers of filyer Spokes. 
You would ſay, that we bad had Coach-ma- 
kers, Wheele-wrights and Painters, thar went 
up on high to make Engines of various Motions, 
and to range the Carriages and Iatcrlacings of 
the heavenly Bodies of dfcring Colours about 
the Axis of Neceſlity, according to Plate. 

Munaus dons eſt maxima rerum, - 

Quam guingue altitone fragmine Zone 

Crngant, per quam lymbus pettus his ſex (ignts 
Stell;ynicantibus, altus in obliquo «there, lune 
Bigas acceptat —— 

har 4 þ orid's a Manſion that doth all things 

O 

VVhich thundring Zones in number five 

enfold, 

2 __ which a Girdle painted with twelyec 

igns, 

And that with ſparkling Conſtellations ſhines, 

In th*oblique Roof, marks the Diurnal Courle, 

For the Suns Chariot, and his fiery Horſe. 
Theſe are all Dreams and fantaſtick Follies. 
Why will not Nature pleaſe once for all to lay 
open her Boſom to us, and plainly diſcoyer to 
us the Means and Condudt of her Moyements, 
and prepare our Eyes to ſee them 2 Good God, 
what Abuſe, what Miſtakes ſhould we diſcoyer 
in our poor Science! I am miſtaken, if that 
weak Knowledge of ours hold any one thing, 
as it really is, and I fhall depart hence more ig- 
norant of all other things than my own Igno- 
rance, Haye I not read in Plats this Divine 

Bl Saying, 


Varro i 
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Cicero in 
Acad, 


Saying, That, Nature is nothing but an enigma 
tick Poefie ! As if a Man might peradventure 
ſay, a vail'd and ſhady PiQture, breaking out 
here and there with an infinite variety ot falſc 
Lights to puzzle our Conjeftures: Latent ita 
omnia craſſis occultata & circumfuſa tenebris : 
'Ut nulla acies humant tngen tanta fit, gue pene- 
trare in Calum, terram tntrare poſſit. All thoſe 
things Iye conceald and tnuole/d tn [0 caliginous 


' an Obſcurity ;, that no point of Human Wit can te 


ſo ſharp, as to peirce Heawen, or penetrate the 
Earth. And certainly Philoſophy is no other 
than a- falſified Poeſie. From whence do the 
Ancient Writers extract their Aurhoriries, | but 
from the Poers ? And the firſt of them were 
Poets themſelves, and writ accordingly. Plato 
Is but a Poet unript. All ſuper-human Sciences 
make uſe of the Poetick Style. - Juſt as Women 
make uſe of Teeth of tyory, where the Natural 


- are wanting, and inſtead of their true Com- 


plexion, make one of ſome artificial Matter ; 
as they ſtuff themſelves with Cotton to appear 


plump, and in the. ſight of -eycry one, paint, 


patch, and trick up themſelycs with an adalce- 
rate and borrow'd Beauty : So does Science 
( and even our Law it (elf has, they ſay, Legiti- 
mate Fitions, whereon it builds the Truth of 
Its Zuſttce ) ſhe gives us in Preſuppolition, and 
for currant pay, things which themfelves in- 
form us were invented : For tht{& Eprcycles, Ex- 
centricks anc Concentricks, which Aſtrology makes 
uſe of ro carry on the Motions of the Stars, ſhe 
gives us for the beſt ſhe could contriye upon 
that Subject ; as alſo in all the reſt, Philoſophy 
1 preſents 
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preſents us, not that which really is, or what 
ſhe does really believe, bur what ſhe has con- 
triv'd with the greateſt and moſt plauſible like- 
lihood of Truth, and the quainteſt Invention. 
Plato upon the Diſcourſe of the State of Human 
Bodies, and thoſe of Beaſts, I ſhould, know that 
what I have ſaid is truth, (ſays he, had I the 
Confirmation of an Oracle : But this I will affirm, 
that, what 1 have ſaid, is the moſt likely to be 
true of any thing, I could ſay. *Tis not to Rea- 
ven only that Art ſends her Ropes, Engines 
and Wheels; let us conſider a lirtle whac ſhe 
ſays of us our ſelves, and of our Contexture. 
There is not more Retrogradation, Trepidation, 
Acceſſion, Receſſion, and Aſtoniſhment.in the 
Stars and Ccarleſtial Bodies, than they have 
found our in this poor little Human Body. In 
earneſt, they have very good reaſon upon thar 
very account, to call ita little World, ſo many 
Tools and Parts have they imployed to erect 
and build i. To afhſt the Motions they {ee in 
Man, and the various Fun&ions that we find in 
our ſelyes, into how many parts have they divi- 
ded the Soul > In how many places lodg'd it, in- 
to how many Orders have they divided, and to 
how many Stories have they raisd this poor 
Creature Man, beſides thoſe that are natural, 
and to be perceiv'd > And how many Offices 
and Vocations haye they aflign'd him 2 They 
make an Imaginary of a publick thing. *Tts 
a Subje& that they hold and handle : And they 
have full power granted to them, to rip, place, 
diſplace, peice and ſtuft ir every one according 
to his own Fancy, and yer they poſleſs ir nor. 

Z They 
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They cannot, not in reality only, but even in 
Dreams, ſo govern it, that there will not be 
ſome Cadence or Sound that will eſcape their 
Architecture as enormous as it is, and botch'd 
with a thouſand falſe and fantaſtick Patches. 


And it is notreaſon to excuſe them z for though 


we are ſatisfy'd with Paznters when they paint 
Heawen, Earth, Seas, Mountains and remote 
Iſlanas, that they give us bur ſome flight mark 
of them, and, as of things unknown, are con- 
rent with a faint and obſcure Deſcription : Yet 
when they come to draw us by the Life, or 
any other Creature which is known and fami. 
liar to us, we then require of them a perfett and 


exact Repreſentation of Lineaments and Co- 


lours, and deſpiſe them if they fail in it. I am 
very well pleasd with the Mzieſian Girl, who 
obſerving the-Philoſopher® Thales to be always 
contemplating the Celeſtial Arch ; and to ſave 
his Eyes flill gazing upward, laid ſomething in 
his way that he might ſtumble at, ro put him 
in mind, that it would be time to take up his 
Thoughts abour things that are in the Clouds, 
when he had vrovided for thoſe that were un- 
der his Feet. Doubtleſs ſhe advisd him very 
well, rather to look to himſelf than to gaze at 
Heaven. For, as Democritus lays, by the Mouth 
of Cecero, Duod eſt apte. feces, memo [pectat : 
Cel: [crutantur plagas. No Man regaras what is 


under his Feet, they are always prytng towaras 


Heaven. But our Condition will have ir ſo, that 
the Knowledge of what we have in hand is as 
remote from: us, and as much above the Clouds, 


as that of the Stars: As Socrates ſays in Plato, 


That, 


| 
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That, whoever tampers with Pheloſophy, ma 
be reproach'd as Thales was by the — 5m. 
he ſees nothing of that which is before him. For 
every Philoſopher is.ignorant of what his Neigh- 
bour does : Yes, and of what he docs himſelf, 
and is ignorant of what they both are, whether 
Beaſts or Men. And theſe people who find Se- 
bonde's Arguments too weak, that are ignorant 
of nothing, i that govern the W orld, and that 
know all : 
Lue mare compeſcant cauſe, quid temperet an- 
num, | 
Stelle [| porte ſue, Juſſeve vVagentur, & errent: 
_ premat ob[ſcurum Lune, quid proferat or- 
4D 
Dua welt, dy poſſit rerum concaraia atſcors. 
What governs {welling Tides, what rules the 
Year ? | 
Whether of Force, or Will,-the Planetserr, 
What wax and wain to Cyzthia's dark Orb 
brings, 
What the concording Diſcord of all things, 
Or would or'can ctie&t. . 


'Have they, not fomerimes in their Writings ſcat- 


terd the Difficulties they bave mer with of 
knowing their own Being : We ſee very well 
that the Finger moves, that the Foot moves, 
that ſome parts aſſume a voluntary Motion of 
themſelves without our leayes and conſent, and 
that others work by our direCtion ; that one 
ſort of apprehenſion occaſions bluſhing ; another, 
paleneſs, ſuch an Imagination works upon the 
Spleen only, another upon the Brain, one oc- 
caſions Laughter, another Tears, another ſtu- 
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pifies and aſtoniſhes all our Senſes ; at one Ob- 

ject the Stomach will riſe, at another a Mem. 

ber that lyes ſomething lower. But how a Spi- 

ritual Impreſſion ſhould make ſuch a breach in- 

to a mally and ſolid Subjeft, and the nature of 

the Connexion and Contexture of theſe admi. 

rable ſprings and movements never Man yet 

Plin. 1. 2, Knew: Omnia tncerta ratione, & in nature Mii 
cap. 37- ſtate abdita. All ancertain in Reaſon, and con 
POR ceal'd in the Majeſty of Nature, ſays Pliny. And 
fair. & St. Auſiin, Modus, quo corporibus adberent Sht- 
anim. 7xitus, mmm mirus eſt, nec comprehenas ab hy 
mine foteſt : & hoc 1pje homo eſt. The mann 

whereby Souls adhere to Roazes, zs altogether won: 

derful, and cannot be comcery'd by Man, and ye 

this s Man. And: yet it is not {ſo much as 
doubted : For the Opinions of Men arerecety'd 
according to ancient Belief, by Authority and 

upon Truſt, as if it were Relzgzon and Lan. 

*Tis receiv'd as a Gibberiſh which is commonly 
ſpoken; this Truth with all its clutter of Argu- 

ments and Proofs is admitred as a firm and ſolid 

Body, that is ro more to be ſhaken, no more 

to be judg'd of. On the contrary, every one 
according to the utmoſt of his Talent, corrobo- 

rates and fortifies this receiv'd Belict with the 

utmoſt power of his Reaſon, which is a ſuppic 
Utenfile, pliable and to be accommodated to 

 avy Figure. And thus the World comes to be 

fill'd with Lies and Fopperies. The reaſon that 

Men do not doubt of many things, is, that they 

' Never EXamine COMmOn ſngertiond : they do 

not dig tothe Root, where the Faults and De- 

teas lyes; they only debate upon the Branches: 


;T hey 
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They do not examine whether ſuch and ſuch a 
thing be true, but if it has been ſo, and ſo un- 
derſtood. It is not inquir'd into, whether Galez 
has ſaid any thing to purpoſe, but whether he 
has ſaid ſo or ſo. In truth it was very good rea- 
ſon, that this Curb to the Liberty of our Judg- 
ments, and this Tyranny over our Opinions, 
ſhould be extended to the Schools and Arts. The 
God of Scholaſtick Knowledge is Arsſtotle : 
Tis Ro to queſtion any of his Decrees, 
as it was thoſe of Lycurgus at Sparta: His Do- 
ctrine is a Magiſterial Law, which peradventure 
is as falſe as another. I do not know, why I 
ſhould not as willingly imbrace cither the Ideas 
of Plato, or the Atoms of Eptcurus, or the Ple- 
x; 74 and Vacuum of Lewippus and Democritus, 
1 WJ or the 7/ater of Thales, or the Infinity of Nature 
4 of Anaximander, or the Arr of Diogenes, or the 
7. 7mbers and Symmetry of Pythagoras;, or the 
y Wl 7foity of Parmenides : or the One of Muſes, 
1. or the Water and Fire of Apollodorus, or the 
4 BY Similar Parts of Axaxagoras, or the Dyſcord and 
re i Friendſhip of Empedacles, or the Fire of Flera- 
ie | clitus, or any other Opinion (of that infinite 
> & Confuſion of Opinions and Determinations, 
« WM which this fine Human Reaſon does produce 
'e W by its Certitude and Clear-ſightednels in every 
o thing it meddles withal ) as I ſhould the Opinion 
« | of Ariſtotle upon this Subje& of the Principles 
ic of Natural things: Which Principles he builds 
y of three pieces, Matter, Form and Privation. 
3 & And what can be more vain, than to make Ina- 
. B zity it ſelf cauſe of the ProduCtion of things ? 
Privation is a Negative : Of, what Humour 
| & 2 could 
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could he than make the Cauſe and Original of 


things that are: And yet that were not to be 
controverted, but for the exerciſe of Logic. 
There is nothing diſputed neither to bring it 
into doubt, but to defend the Author of the 
School from Foreign ObjeCtions : His Autho- 
rity is the 20x: ultra, beyond which 1t 1s not per- 
mitted to inquire. It is very caſic upon approv'd 
Foundations to build whateyer we pleaſe ; for 
accordirg to the Law, and ordeting of this be- 
ginning, the other parts of the StruQture are 
eaſily carried on without any failure. By this 


way we find our Reaſon well-grounded, and dil- 


courſe at a venture ; for our Maſters prepoſlels 
and gain before hand as much room in our Be- 
lief, as is neceflary towards concluding after- 
wards what they pleaſe : As Geomttrictans do 
by their granted Demands : The Conſent and 
Approbation we allow them, giving them power 
to draw us to the Right and Left, and to whirle 
us abcut at their own pleaſure. Whatever 
{ſprings from theſe Preſuppoſitions, is our Ma- 
ſter and our God : He will take the Leyel of 
his Foundations ſo ample and fo eafte, that by 
them he may mount us up to the Clouds, if he 
jopleaſe. In this Praftice and Negotiation of 
Sctence we have taken the ſaying of Pythogoras, 
That every expert perſon ought to be believed ih 
bus onnart, for current pay. "The Logician refers 
the {tgnification 'of words ro the Grawmarias, 


the Rhetorician borrows the State of Arguments 


from the Logreian : The Poet his meaſure 
from the M»ficiaz, the Geometrician his Pro- 
portions from the Arithmetician, and the Metas 
; Ty phyſicrans 
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ron take Phyſical Conjettures from their 
oundations. For every Sczence has its Princi- 
ples prefuppos'd, by which Human Judgment 
1s every where limited. If you come to ruſh 
againſt the Bay where the principle Error lyes : 
they have preſently this Sentence in their - 
Mouths, That there 7s no diſputing with Perſons, 
who deny Principles. Now Men can have no 
Principles, if not reveal'd to them by the Drwt- 
zity, of all the reſt the beginning, the midale 
and the eza, is nothing but dream and vapour. 
To thoſe that contend upon Preſuppoſtition , 
we muſt on the contrary preſuppoſe tro rhem the 
ſame Axiom upon which the diſpure is. For 
every Human Preſuppoſition and Declaration 
has as much Authority one as another, if rea- 
fon do not make the difference. Wherefore 
they are all to be put into the Ballance, and firſt 
the Generals, and thoſe that tyrannize over us. 
The Perſuaſion of Certainty is a certain Teſti- 
mony of Folly and extream Incertainty ;z and 
there are not a more fooliſh fort of Men, nor 
that are leſs Philoſophers, than the Philodoxes of 
Plato. We muſt inquire, whether Fzre be hor, 
wherher Szow be white, if there be any ſuci1 
things as hard or ſoft. And as to thoſe Anſwers 
of which they make old Stories, as he that 
doubted it there were any-ſuch thing as hear, 
whom they bid throw himſelt into the Fire, and 
he that denyed the coldneſs of Ice, whom they 
bad to put a Cafte of Ice into his Boſom, they 
are pittful thingg unworthy of, and much be- 
low the Profeſhon of Phrloſophy. If they had 
let us alone in our Natural Being, to receive 
L 4 the 
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the appearance of things without us, according 
as they 'preſ{ent chemſelvesto us by our Senſes; 
and had permitted usto follow our own Natural 
Appetices, and govern'd by the Condition of 
our Birth, they might then have reaſon to talk 
at that raie; bur *ris from them, that we have 
learned to make our ſelves Judges of the World: 
Tis from them that we derive this Fancy, that 
Human Reaſon is Controller General of all that 
is without and within the Roof of Heaven, that 
comprehends every thing, that can do every 
thing : By the mcansof which, every thing 1s 
known and underſtood. This Anſwer would 
be good amongſt Canmbals, who injoy the hap- 
pineſsof a long, quietar.d peaccable Life with- 
out Ariflotles Precepts, and without the know- 
ledge of the Name of Phyſuks. This anſser 
would peradverture be of more value,and grea- 
ter force than all thoſe they borrow from their 
Reaſon and Invention. Of this, all Animals, 
and all, where the power of the Lawot Nature 
is yet pure and {1mple, but thoſe they have re- 
nounc'd, would be as capable as we. They 
ne:d.not rel] us, it is true, for we fee and feel 
Ir to be ſo: They muſt rell me whether I real- 
ly feel what I think I do; and if I do feel 
It, they muſt then tell me why I feel ir, and 
how, and what : Let them tell me the Name, 
Original, the Part and JunQures of Heat and 
Cold, the Qualitics of the Agent and Patient : 
Or ler them give up their Profefſion, which is 
rot to admit or approve of any thing, but b 
the wav of Reaſon, that is, their Teſt in all 
forts of Eflays. But certainly %jis a Teſt full of 
Fallity, 
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Falfity, Error, Weakneſs and Defe&t. Which 
way can we better prove it, than by it ſelf 2 If 
we are not to belicye her when ſpeaking of her 
ſelf, ſhe can hardly be thought fir to judge of 
Exotick things; if ſhe know any thing, it muſt 
at leaſt be her own Being and Abode. She is 
in the Soul, and cither a part or an effe@ of it: 
For true and eſſential Reaſon, from which we 
by a falſe Colour borrow the Name, is lodg?d 
in the Boſom of the Almighty. There is her 
Habication and Receſs, and 'cis from thence that 
ſhe imparts her rays, when God is pleas'd to im- 
part any: beam of it to Mankind, as Pallas iſ- 
ſued from her Father's Head, to communicate 
her ſelf ro the World. Now let us ſee what Hu- 
man Reaſon tells us of her ſelf, and of the Soul : 
Not of the Soul in general, of which almoſt all 
Philoſophy makes the Coeleſtial and firſt Bodics 
Participants : Nor of that which Thales attri- 
buted to things, which themſelves are reputed 
inanimate, drawn on ſo to do by the Confidera- 
tion of the Load-ſione: But of that which ap- 
pertains to us, and that we ought the beſt to 
know. 


Tenoratur enim que fit naturs antmai, 
Nata ſit, an contrs naſcentibus 1nſinuetur, 
Et ſimul intereat nobt|cum morte dirempta, 
An tenebras Orcs wiſet, vaſtaſque lac unas 
An pecudes altas druimtus tnſinuet ſe. 


Fer none rhe Nature of the Soul doth know, 
Whether that it be born with us, or no ; 
Or be infus'd into us at our Birth, 
And dyes with us when we return to Earth, 


Lucret. |. i. 
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Or does deſcend to the black Shades below, 
Or into ether A'4'mals does go. 


| Crates and  Dicearchus were of Opinon, that 


there was no Soul at all: but that the Body 
thus ſtirs by a - Natural Motion : Plato, that it 
was a Subſtance moving of ir (elf ; Thales, a Na- 
ture without repoſe: Aſcleprades, an exerciſing 
of the Senſes : Heſiod and Anaximazder, athing 
compos'd of Earth and Water : Parmenades, of 
Earth and Fire :. Expedocles, of Blood : 

Sangutneam worm ille antwian. 

He vomits up his bloody Soul. 
Poſhdonius, Cleanthes and Galen , that ic was 
heat or a hat Complexion | 

Tenens ef ollis Tygor, Q coleſits origo. , 

Their Vigour is of Fire, and does prove 
, Ir (elf deſcended from the Gods above 
Hypocrates, a Spirit diffus'd all over the Body : 
Parro, that it was an Air received at the Mouth, 
heated in the Lungs, moiſined in the Heart , 
and diffus'd throughout the whole Body. Zeno, 
the Quinteſlence of the four Elements : Hera- 
clitus Ponticus, that it was the Light : Xena- 
crates and the Egyptians, a Mobile Number : 
The Chalaeazs, a Vertue without any deter- 


'minate Form. | 


Habitum quendam vitalem corports efſe, 

Harmonmam Gree quam atcunt. 

A vital Habit in Man's Frame to be, 

Which by the Greeks is calld a Harmony. 
Let us not forget Ar:ſiotle, who held the Soul 
to be that which naturally cauſes the Body to 
move, which he calls Entelechia, with as cold 
an Invention as any of the reſt : For he neicher 


ſpeaks 
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ſpeaks of 'the Eſſence, nor of the' Original, nor 
of the Nature of the Soul, only takes notice of 
the Eflet. Laftantius, Seneca and moſt of the 
rage th have confeſſed, that it was a thing 


they did not underſtand. And after all this coo in 
enumeration of Opinions : Harups ſententiarmm Philol. © 


que era fit, Deus aliquis viderit , lays Cicero : 
Of theſe Optmons, which zs the true, let ſome God 
determine. Iknow by my ſelf, ſays St. Bernard, 
how incomprehenſible God is, ſeeing I cannor 
comprehend the part of my own being. Aera- 
clitus, who was of Opinion, that eyery place 
was full of Souls and Demons , did neyerthe- 
leſs maintain, that no one could advance fofar 
rowards the knowledge of his Soul, as eyer to 
arrive at it, ſo profound was the Effence of ir. 
Neither is there leſs controyerſic and debate 
about ſeating of it. 1999 pr and Firerophs- 
Ins place it in the Ventricle of the Brain : De- 
mocritus and Ariflotle throughout the whole 


y:- | ; 
Ut bona [pe waletudo cam aicitur efſe 


 Corporis,dy non eft tamen bec pars ulla walentrs.; | 


As whenthe Bodies Health they do it call, 

When of a ſound Man, that's no parrt at all. 
Eprcuraus in the Stomach ; 

' Hu exultat enim pavor, as metws , hes loca 
Letitte mulcent. {ha (circum 
For this the Seat of Horror is and Fear, 

And Joys in turn do likewiſe triumph here. 
The Stozcks, abonr, and within, the Heart : Eya- 
ſiſtratus, adjoyning the Membrane of the Ept- 
Cranms: Empedecte, in the Biood,as alſo Moſes, 
which was the rcaſon why he interdiCted cat- 
RT” I: nS, vl © ing 
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ing the Blood of Beaſts,becauſe the Soul is there 
ſeated > Galen thought, that cyery part of the 
Body had its Soul: Strato has plac'd it betwixt 


| the Eye-brows : Qua facie guides fit animmus, aut 


ubt habitet, we querendum quidems eſt : What Fi- 
gure the Soul is of, or what part it tnhabits, 18 z0t 
to be 1nquir'd into, ſays Cicero. 1 vety willingly 
deliver this Author to you in his own Words : 
For ſhould I go about to alter Eloquence it ſelf > 
Beſides it were but an caſie prize to ſteal the 
Matter of his Inventions. They are neither 
very frequent, nor of any great weight, and 
ſufficiently known. But the reaſon why Chry- 
Spe argues it to be about the Hearr, as allthe 
reſt-of that Seft do, is not to be omitted, Ut zs, 
lays he, becauſe when we would affirm axy thing, 
we lay our hand upon our Breaſis : And when we 
will pronounce #ys, which ſignifies I, we let 
the lower Mandabie fall towards the Stomach, 
[This place ought not to be over-ſlipt without 
a Remark upon the Vanity of ſo great a Man : 
For beſides that theſe Conſiderations are inf1i- 
nitely light in themſelves, the laſt is only 
a proof to the Greeks, that they have their 
Souls lodg'd in that part. No Human Judg- 
ment 15 ſo ſpritely and vigilant, that it does not 
ſometimes ſleep. Why ſhould we be afraid to 
ſpeak ? We ſee the Swricks, who are the Fathers 
of Human Prudence, have found out, that the 
Soul of Man cruſhed under a ruin, does long 
labour and ſtrive tv get out, like a Moſe 
caught ina Trap, before it can dilingage ir ſelf 
fromthe Burthen. Some h2o1d, that the World 
was made to give Bodies, by way of Puniſh: 
ment, 
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ment, to the Spirits fallen, by their own Fault, 
from the Purity wherein they had been created: 
The firſt Creation having been no other than 
incorporcal : And that — as they are 
more or leſs depray?d from their Spirituality, ſo 
are they,or more or leſs jocundly or dully in- 
corporated. And that thence proceeds all the 
Varicty of ſo much created Matter. But the 
Spirit thar, for his Puniſhment, was inveſted with 
the Body of the Sun,muſt certainly have a very 
rare and particular Meaſure of Thirſt. The 
extremities of our Perquiſition do all fall into, 
and terminate in, Aſtoniſhment and Blindneſs. 
As Plutarch ſays of the Teſtimony of Fi:ſtortes; 
that,according to Charts and Maps, the utmoſt 
Boundsof known Countries are taken up with 
Marſhes, impenetrable Foreſts, Deſarts and un- 
inhabitable Places. And this is the reaſon why 
the moſt groſs and childiſh Ravings were moſt 
found in thoſe Authbrs who treat of the moſt 
elevated Subjects , and proceed the furtheſt in 
them: Loſing themſelves 1n their own Curioſity 
and Preſumption. The beginning and end of 
Knowledge, are equally repured Fooliſh. Ob- 
ſerve to what a pitch Plato flyes in his Poetic 
Clouds : Do bur take notice there of the Gib- 
beriſh of the Gods. Bur what did he dream of 
. when hedefin'd a Man to be a two legg'd Ani- 
mal without Feathers : Giving thoſe who had 
a mind to deride him, a pleaſant occaſion 2 For 
having pull'd a Capon alive, they call'd it the 
Man of Plato. And what did the Epicureans 
think of, our of what ſimplicity did they firſt 
imagine , that their Atoxps, that they faid 

were 
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The Atomes were Bodies having ſome weight and a natural 
og motion downwards , had made the . World : 


What? 


Till they were pur in mind by their Adverſaries, 


that; accordingtothis Deſcription,it was impotl- 


fible they ſhould unite and joyn toone another, 
their fall being fo dire and perper:dicular, and 
many , ſo many parallel Lines throughout ? 
Wherefore there was a neceffity that they ſhould 
ſince add a furtuitous and fide ways motion , 
and that they ſhould moreover accoutre their 
Atomes with hooked Tails,by which they might 
afterwards unite and cling to one another. And 
cven then do not thoſe that attack them upon 
this Second Invention, put them hardly to it? 
If the Atomes have by chance form'd ſo many 
forts of Figures, why did it never fall out that 
they made a Houſe or a Shoe? Why at the 


fame rate ſhould we not 'belieye, that an infi- 


nite- Number of Greek Letters, ſtrow'd all: oyer 


a certain place, might poſſibly fall into the-Gon- 


rexture of the 7;ad? Whatever is capable of 
Reaſon, ſays Zexo, is better than that which 1s 


not capable : There is nothing better than- the 


World : The World is therefore -capable of 
Reaſon. Cotta, 'by this way of Argumentation, 
makes:the'World a Mathematician :' And *cis 
alſo made a Muſicianand an-Organiſt , by this 


other argumentation of Zexo: The whole is 


more than apart ; we are capable of Wiſdom, 
and-are ipart of the 'World : Therefore the 


World-is wife. ' There are infinite like 'Exam- 
ples, nor. only of arguments: that' 'are falfe in 
themſelves, -but filly ones, that 'do not hold 
1m themſelyes , and that accule their. Authors 


not 


% 
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not ſo much of Ignorance, as impudence in the 
Reproaches, the Philoſcphers daſh one another - 
in the Teeth withal, upon the Diffentions in 
their Sets and Opinions. Whoeyer ſhould 
bundle up a luſly Faggot of the Foolerics of hu- 
man wiſdom, would produce wonders. I wil- 
lingly muſter up theſe few for a Pattern, by a 
certain meaning not leſs profirable, than the 
moſt moderate Inſtrutions. Let us judge by 
theſe, what Opinion we ate to haye of Man, of 
his Senſe and Reaſon; when in theſe great per- 
ſons, -and that have raiſed Human Knowledge 
ſo high, ſo many groſs and manifeſt Errors and 
Miſtakes are:to be found. For my part, I am 
apt to believe, thar they have treated of Know- 
kdge caſually ; and like a Toy,with both hands, 
and have contended about Reaſon, as of a vain 
and frivolous Inſtrument , ſetting on foot all 
ſorts of Faricies and Inventions, ſometimes more 
ſinewy , and ſometimes weaker. This ſame 
Plato who defines Man, as.ift he were a Cock, 
ſays elſewhere, after Socrates, that he does nor 
in truth, know what 'Man is, -and that he is 
a member-of the World the hardeſt to under- 
ſtand. 'By this variety and inftabiliry -of Opt- 
nions, they tacitely lead us, as it were, by the 
hand to this Reſolufion of their Irreſolution. 
They profeſs not always to deliver their Opini- 
ons bate-facd and-apparent to us ; they have - 
one while diſguis'd 'then'in the fabulous ſha- 
dows of. Poefte;and another in fome other Vizor : 
'For our imperfeCtion carries this alſo along with 
it, that crude Meats ate not always proper for 
our Stomachs ; they muſt-dry, alter and _ 
them 
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them : They do the ſame: They oft conceal 
their real Opinions and Judgments, and falfific 
chem to accommodate themſelves to the publick 
Uſance: "They will not make an open Profeſ- 
ſion of Ignorance, and of the TY of 
human Reaſon, that chey may not fright ChiE 
dren : But they ſufficiently diſcoyer it to us un- 
der the appearance of a troubled and inconſtant 
Science. I advisd a Perſon in Italy, who had 
a great mindrto ſpeak Ntalian, that provided he 
only had adefire to make himſelf underſtood, 
without being ambitious toexcel, that he ſhould 
only make uſe of the firſt words that came to 
the Tongues end,whether Latin, French, Spaniſh 
or Gaſcon, and that in adding the Italian Ter- 
minations , he could not fail of hitting upon 
ſome atom of the Country eicher Thuſcan, Ro- 
wan, Venetian, Piedmentois or Neapolitan, . and 
ro apply himſclf ro ſome one: of thoſe many 
Forms. I ſay the ſame of Philoſophy, ſhe has fo 
many Faces, ſo much Variety , and has ſaid 
ſo many things, that all our Dreams and Ra- 
vings are there to be found. Human Fancy 
can conceive nothing good or bad that is not 
there: Nihil tam abſurde dict poteſt, quod nou 
dicatur ab aliguo Philoſophorum. Nothing can be 
ſo abſurdly ſatd, that has not been ſatd before by 
ſome of the Philoſophers. And I am the more 
willing to expoſe my Whimſics to the Publick 2 
Foralmuch as, though they are ſpun out of wy 
ſelf, and without any pattern, I know they will 
be found related ro ſome ancient Humour, and 
ſome will not ſtick to ſay, See, whence he took tt ? 


My Manners are Natural, I haye not call'd - 
| the 
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the; of any. Diſcipline t to eredt them: 
Bur. weak as they are, when it came into my 


head to lay them opan, to the Worlds view, 
and that to expoſe them.to the Light in a little 


more decent Garb, I went about to adorn them 
with Reaſons and Examples : It was a wonder 
Fo my ſelf, accidentally to find them conforma«+ 
blet 1 ſo many Philoſophical Diſcourſes and Ex- 
amples. [I Dili knew- what, Regiment my 
Life was of, till after. it was, near worn out and 


ſpent. ', A new Figure : An unpremeditare and 


accidental Philoſopher. But to return to the 
Soul, in that Plas has plac'd the Reaſon in the 
Brain, the Anger in the Heart, and the Concu- 
pilcence in.the Liver; 'cis likely that it was ra- 
her an Interpretation of the Movements of the 
'Soul,. than that he intended a Diviſion and Se- 
parations of i it, as of a Body into. ſeveral Mem- 
bers: And the moſt likely of their Opinions is, 
on tis always a. Soul, that by its Faculty, Rea- 
1. ons, remembets, comprehends, . judges, defircs 


exerciſes all its: other Operations by divers 

= _— Fo the hg Es as the Plot guides - 
g to. his ce, one, while 

5 einen "or "Oackink the Ry SAS one, while 
hoiſting the Mainyard, or removing the Rudder, 
by \... and the ſame ſiteogrh. carrying on ſo 
fevetal ctfefs: And that it is lodg'd in 
the, rajn wy appears in that the Wounds 


and Accidents. that touch that part, do imme- 
Hey The ker py of the-youl: And'tis 


Dh ap © ſhould thence diffuſe 
it ſelf ihto Oo otlicr of the Body : 


_ — median on a erit unquami 
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Claud. in ' Colt Phebus iter, radtis tamen omna luſtrat. 
Faneg.  Phebus nere deviates from the Zoazack's way ; 
Hon. Yer all things does ilfvſtrate with bis Ray. 
As the Sun ſheds from Heaven's Light and In- 
fluence, and fills the World with them. 
* -Cetera pars anime per totum difſita corpus 
Haxtet 3 Paret, & ad Bumen mentis, mmengue mouetur. 
The other part o'ch* Soul diffus'd all o're 
The Body, does obey the Reaſons lore. 
Some have ſaid, that there was a General Sou), 
as ft were a great Body, from whence all the par- 
ticular Sonls were extracted, and thither again 
—_ always reſtoring it ſelf ro that Univerſal 
atter. | 


— Deam nawgme tre per omnes | 

Virg. Geor. Terraſque trattuſque mars, calumgue profundum : 

lib. + * Firm pecudes,armenta,viros,genus omne ferarum: 
Luemque ſis tenues naſcentem arceſſere vitas, 
Sctlicet huc redds detnae, ac reſoluta referrs 
Omnia : Nec morts efſe locum : 

For they ſuppoſe 

That God. through Earth, the Seca and Hea- 

yen goes. ns 


has Meh, Beafts, Reptiles, InſeQs, Fiſhes, 
ouls "= 4.8 
Take all their ifſue to the Light, their Souls.; 
And there again reſtore them when they dyc, 
They being not ſubjeft ro Mortaliry. | 
» Others, that they only rejoyn'd and. re-united 
themſelves to it, others that they were produc'd 
from the Divine Subſtance: Others by the Ax- 
gels of Fire and Air : Others that they were from 
all Antiquity ; and ſome that they wete cteated 
at the very Article of Time, the Bodics mogged 
them: 
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them: Orhers make them to 'deſerrid from the 

Orb. of the Moon, [and to return thither. The 

generality of the-Ancients,” that they were begor 

trom Father ro Son, after a like manner, and 

produc'd with all other Natural things; raiſing 

their —_ from the likeneſs of Children 
a wi | 


to their thers. 
Fortes: creantur-forttbus,” dy bonts. Ode. 4- 


Thou haſt thy Fathers Vertues with his Blood ; 
For the Brave ſtill ſpring from the Brave and 
| And that we ſee deſcend from Fathers to their 

Children, not only 'Bodily Marks, but morcover 

a Reſcmblance'of: Humours, Complexions and 

Inclinations-of the'Sout: : : þ 648 | 

Dengue cur acrum vioentia triſte leonum | 
Sevamum [c _ tur.dolus wulpous,G fuga cer 1, 1. 
A patribus aatur,dy patrius par tncitat artus, 

Ss non certa ſu, quid fewane (emimogue, 

Vis: anim ye creſcit cum-corpore toto ? 

mon wioy oald Rage fromthe fierce Lyon's 

Or from the ſubtle Foxes Craft proceed, 

Or why che tim'rous and flying Harr 

His fear and trembling ro his Race impart, 

Bar thar a certain Force of Mind does grow, 

 : And ſtill 'increaſes,: asithe Bodies do? 

[That thereupon the Divine Juſtice/is grounded, 
uniſhing in the-Chiltren, - the | Faults of their 
athers': Forafmuch as the Contagion of Pa- 

ternal Vices is in ſome fort imprinted in the 

Soul of Children, and that the ill government 

of their Will extends -” them. Moreover = 

Bi a 3 "0 
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if Souls -had any other Derivation that a Natu- 
ral Conſequence, and: that they had been ſome 
other thing out:of the Body, they would retain 
ſome Memory of their firſt Being, the Natural 
Faculties that are proper to them of diſcourling, 
reaſoning and remembring, confider'd. 
Sz #n corpus naſcentibus inſinudtur, 

Car [uperantes attam etatem miemmi(ſſe nequrm5, 

Nec weſtigia geſtarum rerum ulla tenemus ? 

For at our. Burtt if it infuſed be; :: :; 

Why do we then retain no Memory 
Of our foregoing Lite, and why no more 

Remember any thing we did before? - | 
For to make the condition of our Souls fuch as 
we would haye it to be, we muſt ſuppoſe them 
all knowing, even in their - Naturat Simplicity 
and Purity... By: theſe + means: they had. been 
ſuch, being free from the Priſon of the Body, 
as. well before they centred into it, as we hope 
they ſhall be after tney are gone our of it. . And 
from this knowledge it ſhould: follow, that. they 


ſhould -remember: being got in.'the' Body, as 


Plato ſaid, That what we learn is 10. other than 
a remembrance of what we knew before; a- thing 
which every one by experience may maintain 
to be falſe. Fqraſmuch, in the firſt place, as 
that we do not jultly remember any thing, ;but 
what we have been taught: And that if. the 


Memory did purely perform its Office, it would 
-ar leaſt ſuggeſt ro us ſomerhing more than 


what we have Jearnzd. Secondly, That which 


ſhe knew being in her Puricy, was a true Know- 


ledge, knowing things as they are by her Di- 


' vine Intelligence ; Whereas here we make hec 
wt | | IECCLYC 
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— _ 


receive Falſhood and Vice, when we inftrudt 
her ; whercin ſhe cannot imploy her Remini- 
{cence, that Image and Conception having ne- 
yer been planted in her, To ſay, that the Cor- 
poral Priſon does in ſuch ſort ſuffocate her Na- 
tural Faculties, that they are there utterly ex- 
tin&t, 1s firſt, contrary to this other Belict of 
acknowledging her Power to be ſo great, and 
the: Operations of it, that Men ſenfably perceive 
in this Life ſo admirable, -as to have thereby 
concluded this Divinity, and paſt Eternity, 
and the Immorrality to come :: - , 


Nam ft tantopere eſt animi mutata poteſtas, 11,4, 


Omnts o& attarum excidertt retinentia rerum, 
Noz ut optnor ea ab letho jam longior errat. 
For if the Mind be chang'd to that degree, 
As of paſt things toloſe all Memory, - 

- So great a Change as that, I. muſt:confeſs, 
Appears to me than-Death but little lefs. 
Furthermore *tis here with ns,- and not elſe- 
where, that the Foxces and Effefts of the Soul 
ought ro be confider'd : All the reſt of her Per- 
feftions are vaia and uſeleſs to her ; *tis by 
her preſent condition, that all her :Jmmortalicy 
is to be.rewarded and paid,, and of the Life of 
Man only that ſhe is to render. an account; Ic 
had been Injuftice to have. ſtriprt her of her 
Means and Powers, and to have diſarm'd, her, 


only from the time of her Captivity and Impri- . 


ſonment- in the-Fleſh, ' of her Weakneſs and- [n- 
firmity- from the time wherein ſhe was forc'd 
and' compell'd to cxtraft' an infinite ard perpe- 
rual Sentence and Condemnation, and to infift 
vpon'the Conſideration of ſo ſhort a time, per- 

NY adyCt- 
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adyenture but an hour or two, or at the moſt 
but an Age (- which have no more proportion 
with Infinity, than an inſtant ) for this Mo- 
mevrary Interyal ro ordain, and definiuvely to 
determine: of her whole. Eternity; Jr were an 
unreaſonable diſproportion to extract an cter- 
pal Recompence in conſequence of fo ſhort a 
Life. Plato, to defend himſelf from this incon- 
venience, will have furure Rewards limited-tq 
the term of a hundred years, relatively to Hu- 


man Dvration : And of us our ſelves there are 


enow, who have giyen them Temporal Limits. 
By this they judg'd, that the Generation of the 
Soul-follow?d rhe common condition of Human 
things : Asalſo her Life accoraing to the Opi- 
nion” of 'Fpiturus and: Democritus, which bas 
been the maſt receiv?d,' in confequence of theſe 


| Os > AI: .thar -they ſaw' ic born, and 


thataccotding as the: Body grew more capable, 
they ſaw it increaſe in Vigour, as theother did ; 
that its feebleneſs in -Infancy -was'very manitcſt, 
and in ume' 1s better Strength and Maturity, 
and after that irs Neclenſion and Old Age, and 
at-laſt irs decripirude; :. | F- 1ov 40h 
= pieni paritercmm corpore, & una - 
* et Mr ſe ena us, paxitergue ſeneſcere menten. 
© Souls with the Bodies to be born we may 
- Dilſcern withthem Cincreaſe, with them decay. 
They perceiv*d.it ro be capable. of divers Pal- 
ftons, and agitated with feveral-pajiful Motions, 
from whence it fell. into Jafſtrude and uneaſinels, 
capable of; Alteration: and Change, of Chear- 
fulncs and Stupidity, and Faintneſs, and fub. 
| Je 
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je ro Diſeaſes and Injuries, as the Stomach or 7 
the Foot: ; 

' —— Mentem ſenart, torpus ut egrum Ibid: 


 Cernimus, & fieti: medicing poſſe idemus. 
Sick Minds as well as Bodics we do ſee, 

By Medicines Vertue oft reſtor'd to be: 
Dazled and intoxicated with the Fumesof Wine; 
juſtled from her Seat by the Vapours of a burn- 
ing Feayer, laid afſeep by the application of 
ſome Medicaments, and rous'd awake by others. 


—— Corpoream naturam anims eſſe neceſſe efl, wig; 


Corporis quoniam telis ittugue laborat. 

There muſt be of neceſſity, we find, 

A Nature that's corporal of the Mind, 
Becauſe we evidently ſee it ſmarts, | 
And wounded is with Shafts the Body darts. 


They ſaw it in Aſtoniſhment, and ſuch a one as 


overthrow all irs Faculties through. the mere 
Contagion of a mad Doz, and in that.condition 
to have no Stability of 
no Vertue, no Philoſophical Reſolution, no re- 
ſiſtance that could exempt ir from the ſubjeRi- 
on of Accidents : The {layer of a contemptible 
Curr, ſhed upon the hand of Socrates, to: ſhake 
all his Wiſdom, and all his great and regular 
Imaginations, and ſo to annihilate them, as that 
there remain'd no Tracing or Footſtep of his for- 
mer Knowledge : _ 
—I1 411i 

Conturbatur — o& adviſa ſeorſum 

Desjefatur eodems allo dijtraita wenens. 

'Th' power of the Souls diſturb'd, and when 

Thar once is but ſequeſtred from her, chea 

By the ſame Poyſon *cis diſpetsd abroad; 

Aa 4 . Ard 


eaſon, no Sufficiency, 


— 
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- rophab1a, | 


And this Poyſon to find no more refiftance in 
that great Soul, than in that of an Infant'of 


- four years old : A Poyſon ſufficient'ro make all 


Philoſophy, "If it were incarnate, to become fu- 
rious and mad ; inſomuch that Cato, who, eyer 
diſdain'd Death and Fortune, could not indure. 
the fight of a Looking-glaſs, or of Water, con- 
founded with Horror and Afright at the 


thought of falling by the COm_ of a mad. 
Dog into the Diſeaſe 'call'd'by Phyſicians, Hy- 


— 75 morbi difiratts per artus 

Turbat agens animam, ſpumantes equore falſo 

Pentorum ut validis ferteſcunt viribus unde. 

Throughout rhe Limbs diftus'd, the fierce 

TERGRG ff nw IO Og NPs. 

Diſturbs the Soul, as in the briny Seas, 

The foaming Wayes to ſell 'and boyl we ſee 

Stirr'd by the Winds Impetuoſlity. 
Now as to this particular, Philoſophy has ſuffici- 
ently arm'd Man to encounter all qther Acci- 
dents, either with Patience ; or if the Search of 
that coſts too dear, by an infallible Defeat, in to- 
rally depriving himſelf of all ſentiment : Bur 
theſe ate Expedients, that are only of nſe to a 
Soul being it ſelf, and in its full power, capable of 
Reaſon and Deliberation : Bur not at all proper 
for this Inconyenience, where even in a' Philo- 


.-: ſopher, the Soul becomes the Soul of a Madman, 


troubled, overturn'd, and Joſt. Which maby 
Occaſions may proquce,' as a too vehement Api- 
tation that any violent Paſſion of the Soul' may 
beget 11 ie ſelf; or a Woimd'in a certain part, of 
the Perſon, or Vapots'fromithe Stomach, wy 

| 4.0 ua © 
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ryrn the Brain,” 


n———Morbis in corporis. auius erat | 

Safe anmus, dementit ens deliraque fate, _ 
Interdumgue gravi lethargo. fertur tn altuwms © 
e/Eternumgue ſoporem, oculzs nutugue cadents. 


For when the Body's ſick, and ill ar caſe, 
'The'Mind doey often ſhare in the-Diſeafe ; 
| Wonders, grows wild, and raves, and fome- 
© times by god | : 
A heavy anda ſtupid Lethargy, 
Isoyvercome and caſt into a deep, 
A moſt profound and everlaſting, Sleep. 


The Philoſophers , methinks , haye not much 
' touch'd this ſtring, no more than another of the 
ſane Importance : They havethis Dilemma con- 
tinually in their Mouths to conſolate our mor-, 
ral Condition : The Soul iscither mortal or im- 
mortal ;'if-morta] , it will ſuffer no pain ; if 
immortal,it will change for the better, they. ne- 
yer touchthe otherBranch;whar if ſhe change for 
the worſe, and leaye to the Poets the menaces of 
future Torments. But thereby they make them- 
ſelves a good Game. They are two Omiſhons, 
that I often meet with in their Diſcourſes: I re- 
turn tothe firſt. This Soul loſes the uſe of the 
ſoycraign ſtoical Good, ſo conſtant and (o firm. 
Our fine human Wiſdom muſt here yield, and 
pive.up her Arms. . As to the reſt, they did al- 

o conſider bythe vanity of human reaſon, that 
the mixture and aſſociation of two {o contrary 
things as-mortal and.immortal, was unimagt- 


Quite 


of 'which. may ſtupity the Underſtanding and | 
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Ibid, 


Duppe etenim murtale eterno jungere, G& una 

Conſentire putare, & fungt mutua. poſſe, (|, 

Deſipere eſt. Quid enim drverſius eſſe Putandum - 

Aut magss unter ſe disunitum,. uredins Tue, 

Luan mor tale quod oft, immortal atque” perenn 

Zunt#um in concilto, [ewas tolerare procellas ? 

To joynthe mortal then and the ztern 

And think they can agree in one concern, 

Is Madneſs.For what things more diff ring are 

Unlike berwixt themſelyes, and fit to jarr ? 

__ can it then be thought,that thele ſhould 

- ar, - 
When thus conjoyn'd, of Srorms an equal 
ſhare? + | 

Moreover, they perceiv'd the Soul tending tos 
wards death, as well-as the Body. | 
© Seoul evo feſſa fatiſcrt. | nes by 
Whichz according to Z-zo, the Image of Sleep 
does fufficiently demonſtrate to us. For he looks 
upon iras a fainting and fall of, the: Soul, as well 
as of the Body.  Contrahi animum, & quaſi labs 
putat, atgue” dectdere. He thinks the Mind is 
F > reT; that it ſlips and falls. And what 
t ey perceiv'd in ſome, that the Soul maintain- 
cd its force and yigour to the Hſt gaſp of Lite, 
rhey atttibuced to the varicry of Diſcaſes, as it 
is obſervable in Men at the taft Extremity, that 


| ſomeretain one ſenſe,and ſome another, one the 


Hearing and another the Smell, without any 
manner of defefts or alteration; and that there 
isno'fo univerſal a Deprivation, that ſome parts 
do not remain vigorous and entires 

Non alio pafto quam fi pes cum dblet agri, 
Innnllo caput interea ſit forte dolore. 


+ 
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Asif a fick Mais Foot in pain ſhould be. 

And yet his Head perhaps from Dolours free; 
The f&ghe of our Judgment is ro Truth,' che 
{amerthar the Owles Eyes ate to the Sun, ſays 
Ariſtotle : By what can we better convince him, 
than by ſo groſsBlindneſs in ſo apparent aLight?. 
For the contraryOpinion of the Immortality of 
the Soul, which C:ceroſays, was firſt introduc'd 
(by the Teſtimony of the Authors at eaſt) by! 
Pherecides Syrius in the time of King Twllus ;; 
(though others artribute-itro Thales, and others: 
to others) *cis the part of human: Science; that 
i5 treated of with the moſt doubt and the grea»- 
teſt reſervation. The moſt politive Dogmatsfts, 
are, in this point, principally to fly ro the Re- 
fuge of Academy. No one knows what Ar:fto- 
tle has eſtabliſhed upon this Subje&; no more 
than all the Ancients in general, who handle ir 
with a wayerivg Belief : Rew gratiſmam promit- 
tentium mags quam probantium': A thing more 
acceptable in the Promiſers,than the Provers. He 
conceals himfelf in clouds of Words of difficult 
and unintelligible Senſe, and has lett to thoſe of 
his SeCt as great a Diſpute about his Jadgmenr, 
as the'matter it ſelf T'wo things'rendred this 
Opinion: plauſible ro them: One, \that withour 
the Immortality of Souls, there would be no- 
thing whereon ta ground the vain Hopes of Glo- 
ry,which is a Conſideration of wonderful Re-+ 
pute in the World: The' other, that iris a ve- 


Vice puniſh- 


ry profitable Tmpreffion,as Plats fays, that Vi-- 35,7, 
ces, when they eſcape the Diſcovery * and: Cog-* Divine 7u- 
nizanceof human Juſtice, ate fill within the /« of 


reach of the Diyine, which will purſue them 'e- 
| yen 
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1" > tion 2d' ader { 
- - 1: are: fubje& to Incertirude and : Controvyerſie. 


| "Twas for the, Chaſtiſement of our Pride , and 


yen after the Death of the Guilty. Man is ex- 
cefſively ſolicitous to prolong his Being, and 
has tothe iitmoſt of his Power provided for it; 
Monuments are crefted;and embalming in uſe, 
for the Conſervation of the Body, and glory to 
reſerye the Name. He has cmployed- all his 
Wir and Opinion to the rebuilding of himſelf 
(impatient of his. Form) and to prop himſelf by 
Mons The Soul by reaſon of its: Anxt- 
&y and Impotence, being unable to ſtand by it 
{clf;' wanders ip and down to ſeek our Conſo- 
lations, Hopes and Foundations, and alica Gir- 
cutmſtances,to which ſhe adheres and fixes. And 
how light or fantaſtick ſoeyer Invention deli- 
versthem toit, relies more willingly and with 
greater aſlurance upon 8bem, than it ſelf. But 
*us wonderful ro obſerve, how ſhort the moſt 
conſtant and obſtinate Maintainers of this juſt 
and clcar-Perſwaſion of the Immortality of the 
Soul do fall,and how weak cheir Arguments are, 
when they go about to prove it by human Rea- 
ſon. Soma ſunt non docentte [ed optantis. They 
are Dreams not of | the Teacher but Wiſher, ſays 
one of:;the Atiticars, |; By which Teſtimony 
Man may. know, that he owes the Truth he 
himſelffinds out to Fortune and Accident ; ſince 
that even then, when it is fallen into - his Hand, 
he has not wherewith to hold and maintain it , 
and that his Reaſon has not Force to make .uſe 
of; it. - All ws 1 —rmgs by our own Meditas+ 
anding. whether true or! falſe, 


tor the Inſtrution of our miſery and lacapa- 
| city, 
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City,that God wrought the _—_—_— Con- 
falion at the Tower of Babel. Whatever we 
undertake without his Afhflance, :whateyer we 
ſee withour the L_ of his Grace, is but Va- 
nity and Folly. e corrupt the yery Efſence 
of 'Truth, which is uniform and conſtant by our 
Weakneſs, when Fortuie purs- it.into our. Poſ- 
ſeſſion. What courſe ſoeyer Man rakes of him- 
ſelf, God ſtill permits it to come. to the ſamit 
Confuſion, the Image wheieot he ſo hycly:re: 
preſents to us in the juſt Chaſtifement whete- 
with heazcruſh'd Nezrod's preſumption , andifru- 
ſtrated the vain Attempt of his proud Struftare. 
Peridam [apientiam [apientium ,, & prudentianm 
pr udentium 'reprobo, 1 will deſtroy: the ' Widows 
of the Wiſe, and will bring to nothing the Under- 
ſtanding of the: Prudent: The Divetitty of: Zat- 
owns and Languages with which he diſturb'd this 
work, what are they other, than: this infinite 
and:perpctual alteration and diſcordance of Opi- 
nions and Reaſons, which: accompany and-con- 
found 'the vain Building-of human Wiſdom, ? 
And 'rtis to very good cfic, that they do fo. For 
what would hold us it we had butthe leaſt grain 
of Knowledg; This Saint has yery much oblig'd 
me. Tþſawutilitatis occultatio, aut humlitatis ex- 
ercitatto eft, aut elationrs attretio. The very con- 
cralment of \the Urility, is either an exerciſe of 
| Humility, or 4 quelling of Preſumption.: To: what 
: @' Pitch of Preſumption Inſolence do- we 
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1 Cor-1.19; 


Taiſe our:Blindneſs and Folly > But to return to © | 


my :Subje&t, ic was truly very good Reaſon 

that we ſhould be-beholding to God only,and to 
the Fayour of his Grace, for the Truth off 
i noble 


— 
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noble a Bdief, ſince from his: ſole Bounty we 
receive the /Fruit of Immorralicy, which con+ 
fiſtsin the Enjoyment of erernal Beatitude. Let 
us ingeriiouſly confeſs, that God alone: has dicta- 
ted it to us afd the Faith : For 'tisno Leflon of 
Narttire and our own: Reaſon. And whoever 
will enquire into his own Being'-and Power , 
both | withiti and without , without this divine 
Prvilege : Whoever ſhall conſider Man.impar- 
rally; and withont Flattery.., will ſee nothingin 
him of Efficacy, nor atiy kind of Faculty, that 


. reliſlies of any ching but-Death and Eagh; The 


fnore: we give/and confcſs. to owe and; tender 
ro.Gog ave do it with: > xl ny wag 


....-, . Tharwhich this Sroick Philoſopher fayshe. holds 


Seneca. 
Epilt. 117. 


ip 


from” rhe fortuirous>:Confene of. the: populac 
"Voice, had ir hor been bercer, thathe chad held 
itfrom Gb4 > Cum de. animorum eterpnitate difſe+ 
Yrmus,n0n leve momentum: put nos habet cor{en- 
Jas hom1num, aut timentius tnferos, aut colentivn: 
Utor 'har publica perſuafione. . When we diſcourſe 
of the ality of Sogls, the confent of Men, 
that ether fear or dore the 'tnfernal Power, 18 of 
210-f wall * Afoumage.' 1 make uſe of this 'pablick. 
Perſtaſion. Now the weakneſs of human Argu- 
ments upon this Subje&t, is particularly mani- 
tefted;by-rhe fabalous Arguments they have ſu- 


peradded as: conſequences: of this : Opinion. to 


find out of :whar Condition this Immortality of 


ours was.. . Ler. us omit-the: Stoics, Vſurans. n+ - 
' bus largtuntuy, tanguam cormetbus ; diu 'wmanſuros 


aunt animes ; ſemper,negant: They give us a long 
Life , as alſo they do to Crows ;" They ſay our * Sol 
ſhall continue long, - but that it ſhall continue at 
@ WW. Day); 
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ways hey deny. Who giveto Souls a Life after 
this, bus. finite. The moſt” univerſal and re- 
ceiv'd Fancy, and that continues down to our 
Times, is that, of which they make Pythagoras 
the Author ; not that he was the orginal ln- 
rea but becauſe it receiy'd a grear deal of 
We ght ahd Repute by the Authority of his ap- 
probatioh, is, . that Souls at their departure our 
of us, did nothing-but ſhiſt from one Body to 
another, from a Lyon to a Horſe, from'a Horſe 
to a King, continually "travelling 'at this "rate 
from Habitation to Habitation. .. And he him- 
ſelf ſaid, that he remembred he had been A#- 
thalides, ſince that Euphorbrus,. and afterwatds 
Hermotimus ; and finally from. Pyrrhus,was paſt 
into Pythagoras, having a Memory of himſelf of 
two, hundred and fix Years. ' And ſome have 
added that thefe yery Souls ſometimes remount 
to Heayen and come down again. | 
O pater anne aliquas ad Calum, hint tre pu- 
tandum eſt EE 72h | "0? 
 Sublumes animas itermmque.ad tarda reverts 
orpora? que lucrs wileris tam dire cupido? 
$ it to be belicy'd, that ſome ſublime, 
And high-flown Souls,ſhould hence from Hea- 
ven climb, . (low, 
And thence return Yimmure themſelves in 
And heavy ar dull Fleſh below 2 
Origen makes them eternally to go and come , 
from'a, beter to a worſe Eſtate. The Opinion 
that Yarro makes mention of, is, that after four 
hundred and forty Yeats Reyolution , they 
ſhould be re-united to. their firſt Bodies Chry- 
ſippus held, that that would happen after a cer- 
| N tain 
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"pumber of t 


tain f = time ne uokaown a and! ugliakel {8 
to fa poles ies ob 
from Pingar ncient Poe) ty 
are to.uindergo in ih Vicillitudes of peed 
for which the Soul is'prepar'd, havin neither 
- Puniſhmgot nor Hem! in the other orld ;Du 
what bs T Temporal, ds its Life he AF is but Tew 
poral;. bl Mee that | It as a firigular Koop 
of the oh all hi of Heayeti,of Hell,of KEW. pled 
2 TIO whi OE has paſt, & and. made 
ay it [Syerg| OJ age fit s/he for her 
Memory. Bb er 'Progrelsellemhiere, the 
Soul thac has ae welt i is reynited to the Star , 
to. Wagay, 0.5 : That femoye s into a 
| TEE there fon i is again 
b move ; LOR a 'of Condition ſuitable to its 
TO Tha rs, and ſhall (ce-no end ' of its Py-/ 
ſbracocs, ti a it be ung to its patural Con- 
pibmcn and that it has by the force of Rea: 
ſon purg'd it le from thoſe gol. ay 6d 
T chmenaty Qualities ir was polluted wit 


jection th 
mate th Th ran ola NE. 


dy to "another, a 'tis 2 pleaſant one. They 
ask what, ex Oe would be found out, if the 

' dying ſhould chance to Fo gtea- 
ter, than that of thoſe who arecoming into the 
"World. For t ls, turned out of th Fr cit old 
Habitation , would ſcuffle and ctog which 
ſhould firſt ger pollcfhon_ of this ne ing. 
And they hes demand , how t & ſhould 
paſs away their time, whillt waiting ell: new 
' Quarters wete made ready for thetn - Or oi the 
contrary, if more animals ſhould be born bug 
| a Ye 
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Is the Body, they ſay, would be but in an ill 
,ondition, whilſt in expeCtation of a Soul to be 
infuſed into it; and it would fall out, that ſome 
Bodies would dye, before they had been aliye. 


Dengue connubia adveneris, partuſque ferarums1,,cees. i, +; 


Eſſe animas preſto deridicalanm eſe videtur, 

Et ſpettare tmmoytales mortalia membra 

Innumero numero, certareque preproperanter 

Inter ſe, que prima potiſſmmaque tnſinutar. 

It ſeems ridiculous, that Souls ſhould be 

Always attending on Beaſt's Venery, 

And being immortal, mortal Bodies ſhou'd, 

Coyet to have, and in vaſt numbers crow'd, 

Strive and contend with heat and eagerneſs, 

Which ſhould the firſt and moſt deſir'd poſleſs. 
Others have arreſted the Soul in the Body of 
the Deceaſed, with it to animate Serpents, 
Worms, and other Beaſts, which are faid to be 
bred our of the Corruption of our Members, and 
even out of our Aſhes ; Others divide them in- 
to two parts, the one mortal, and the other im- 
mortal. Others make it Corporeal, and never- 
theleſs Immortal. Songe make ic Immortal 
without Science or Knowledge: And there are 
even of us our ſelyes who haye believed, that 
Devils were made of the Souls of the Damn:d ; 
as Plutarch thinks, that Gods we made of thoſe 
that were ſaved. For there are few things 
waich that Author is ſo poſitive in, as he is in 
this ; maintaining elſewhere a doubtful and am- 
biguous way of Expreſſion. We are to hold, 
ſays he, and ſteadfaſtly to believe, that the Souls 
of Vertuous Men, both according to Nature and 
the divine Juſtice, become Saints, oo 

aints, 
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Saints, Demy-Gods, and from Demy-Gods, af- 
eer they are perfetly, as in Sacrificcs-of Purga- 
tion, cleanſed and purified, being delivered from 
all Pafſibility, and all Mortality, they become 
not by any ctyil Decree, but jn real Truth, and 
according to all probability of Reaſon, entire 
and perte&t Gods, in receiving a moſt happy 
and glorious End. But who deſires to ſee him, 
him, I ſay, who is the moſt ſober and moderate 
of the whole Gang of Philoſophers, lay about 
him with greater Bo!dneſs, and relate his Mi- 
racles upon this SubjeRt, I refer him to his T rea- 
tiſe of the Moon, ani his Demon of Socrates, 
where he may as evidently as in any other place 
whatever, ſatisfy himſelf and affirm, that the 
Myſteries of Phil:ſophy have many ſtrange things 
in common with thoſe of Poeſie ; human Under- 
ſtanding loſing it ſelf, in attempting to ſound 
and ſearch all things to the Botrom: Eyen as 
we, tired and worn out with a long courſe of 
Lite, return-to Infancy and Dotage. See here 
the fine and certain Inſtruftions, which we ex- 
trat from human Kngwledge, concerning the 
Soul. Neither is there leſs Temerity in what 
they teach us touching our corporal Parts. Let 
us chooſe out one or two Examples ; for other- 
wiſe we ſhould loſe our ſelves in this vaſt and 
troubled Ocean of Medicinal Errors. Let us firſt 
know, whether at leaſt they agree about the Mats 
ter, whereof Men produce one another. For as 
to their firſt production, it is no wonder, it in a 
thing ſo high, and ſo long ſince paſt, human 
Underſtanding finds ir ſelf puzzled and per- 


plexed. Arcbefilaus the Phylitian, whoſe —_ 
| an 
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and Fayourite Socrates was, according. to Art- 
ſtoxenss, ſaid, that both Men and Beaſts were 
made of a laQteous Slime, expreſt by the Heat 
of the Earth. Pythagoras ſays, that our Seed 1s 
the Foam or Cream of our better Blood. Plato, 
that it is the Diſtillation of the Marrow of the 
Back-bone, and raiſes his Argument from this, 
that that part is firſt ſenſible of being weary of 
the Work. Alcmeon, that it is part of the Sub- 
ſtance of the Brain, and that it is (o, ſays he, it 
cauſes weakneſs of the Eyes in thoſe who are 
over-immoderately addicted to that Exerciſe : 
Democritus, that it is a Subſtance extrafted from 
the whole Maſs of the Body: Epicurus, extratt- 
ed from Soul and Body : Ar:ſtotle, an Excre- 
ment drawn from the Aliment of the laſt Blood 
which is diftuſed oyer all our Members : Others, 
that it isa Blood concoCted and digeſted by the 
heat of the Genitories, which they judge, by 
reaſon that in exceſhve Endeayours a Man yoids 
pure florid Blood ; Wherein there ſeems to-be 
the moſt likelyhood, could a Man extra&t any 
apparance from ſo infinite a Confuſion. Now to 
bring this Seed to do its Work, how many con- 
trary Opinions do they ſet on Foot » Ariſtatle 
and Democritus are of Opinion, that Women 
have no Sparm, and that *ds nothing but a 
Sweat that they diſtil in the heat of Pleaſure and 
Motion, that contributes nothing at all ro Ge- 
neration. Galen on the contrary, and his Fol- 
lowers, believe that wichour che Concurrence 
of Seeds, there can be no Generation. Here 
are the Phyſit:zans, the Philoſophers, the Lawyers, 
and Diw4ms, by the Ears _ our Wiyes, about 

2 the 
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the Diſpute, upon what Terms Women conceive 
their Fruit. And 1 for-my part, by the Exam- 
le of my (elf, ſtickle with thofe that maintain a 
oman going eleyen Months with Child. The 
World is built upon this Experience z there is 
not ſo pitiful a lictle- Female that cannot give 
her Judgment in all theſe Controverſies ; and 
yet We cannot agree. - Here is enough to ey1- 
dence, that Man is no better inftrufted in the 
Knowledge of himſelf, in his corporal, than in his 
ſpiritual Part. We have propoſed himſelf to 
himſelf, and his Reaſon to his Reaſon, to ſee 
what ſhe could ſay, and, I think, I have (ufficient- 
ly demonſtrated how little ſhe underſtands her 
ſelf in her ſel And who underſtands not him- 
ſelf in himſelf, in what can he poſſibly under- 
ſtand > Puaſt ero menſuram ullivs ret poſit age- 
re, 7 ſus neſciat. As it he could underſtand 
che Meaſure of any other thing, that knows not 
his own. In earneſt, Protagoras told us a pret- 
ty Flam, in making Man the meaſure of all 
things, that never knew ſo much as his own. If 
it be not he, his Dignity will not permit, that 
any other Creature ſhould have this Advantage, 
Now he being ſo contrary in himſelf, and one 
ygncye ſo inceſſantly ſubverting another, this 
avorable Propoſition was but a Mockery, which 
induc'd us neceflarily ro conclude the Nullity of 
rhe Compaſs and the Compaſler ; when Thales 
reputes the knowledge of Man very difficult for 
Man to Gomprehend, he at the ſame time pives 
him to underſtand, that all other Knowledge is 
impoſhble. You, for whom I have taken the 
Pains, contrary to my Cuſtom, to write ſo "on 
= - 
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a Diſcourſe, will not refuſe ro maintain your 
Sebonde, by the ordinary Forms of Arguing, 
wherewith you are every day inſtruted, and in 
this will exerciſe both your Wir and Learning : 
For this fancying trick, is never to be made ule 
of, but as an extream Remedy. *Tis a deſpe- 
rate Thruſt wherein you. are to quit your own 
Arms, ro make your Adverſary abandon his s 
And a ſecret Slight, which muſt be very rarely, 
and then very reſeryedly, put in Prattiſe. *'Tis 
great Temerity to loſe your ſelf, that you may 
deſtroy another, you muſt not die to be re- 
venged, as Gobrias did : For being hotly grap- 
vled in Combat with a Lord of Perſia, Dari- 
vs coming in with his Sword in his Hand, and 
fearing to ſtrike leaſt he ſhould kill Gobrias; he 
called out to him boldly to fall on, tho? he ſhould 
run them both thorow at once. I have known 
the Arms and Conditions of ſingle Combat tothe 
utmoſt, and wherein he, that offered them, pur 
himſelt and his Adyerſary upon T erms of inevi- 
table Death to them both, cenſured for unjuſt. 
The Portugueſe in the Indian Sea took certain 
Turks Priſoners, who, impatient of their Capri. 
vity, reſolv'd, and it ſucceeded, by (ſtriking the 
Nayles of the Ship againſt one another, and 
making a Spark to fall into the Barrels of Pow- 
der (that were ſer in the place, where they were 
guarded ) to blow and reduce themſelves, their 
Maſters,and the Veſſel ro Aſhes. We have touch» 
ed the out-Pale and utmoſt Limits of Sciences ; 
wherein the Extremity is vicious, as in Vertue, 
Keep your ſelves in the common Road, it isnor 
good to be (o ſubtle and cunning. Remember 
the Thuſcan Proverb. Bb 3 Ch 
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Chi troppo Saſſottiglta, ſi ſcavezza. 

Whomakes himſelf too Wile, becomes a Fool. 

I adviſe you, that, in all your Opinions and Diſ- 
courſes, as well as in your Manners, and all other 
chings, you keep your ſelves moderate and rem- 
perate,and toayoid all Novelty. I am an Enemy 
to all extravagant ways. You, who by the Au- 
ahority of your Grandeur, and yet more by the 
Advantages which thoſe Qualirics give you that 
are moſt your own, may with thetwinck of an 
Eye command whom you pleaſe, ought ro give 
this Caution ro ſome one who made Profeſſion 
of Letters,who might after a better manner have 
proved and illuſtrared theſe things to you. But 
here is as much as you will ſtand in need of. Ept- 
Curus (aid of the Laws,that the worſt were necella- 
ry for us, and that wichout them Men would de- 
vour one another. And Plato affirms, that with- 
our Laws, we ſhould live like Beaſts. Our Spi- 
rit 1s a wandring, dangerous and temerarious 
Ucite, ic is hard to couple any Order or. Mea- 
{ure to it. Jn thoſe of our own time, who are 
endued with any rare Exce]l:nce above others,or 
any cxtraordinary Vivacity of Underſtanding, 
we ſee them almoſt all laſh out into Licenſe of 
Opinions and Manners; and *tis almoſt a Mira- 
cle to find one Temperate and Soctable. *Tis all 
the Reaſon in the World to limit human Wit 
within the ſtricteſt Limits imaginable. In Study, 
as in all the reſt, we ought to have irs Steps and 
Advances numbred and fix?d, and that the Li- 
mits of its Inquiſition be bounded by A&. Ir is 
curb'd and ferter'd by Religions, Laws and 
C aſton, by Sciences, Precepts, mortal and im- 
4 | mortal 
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mortal Pepalties : and yer we (ee, that it eſcapes 
from all theſe Bounds by ics Volubility andDil- 
ſolution. *Tis a vain Body which has nothing 
to lay hold on,or to ſeize, a various and deform 
Body, incapable of being either bound or held. 
In earneſt, there are few Souls ſo regular, firm, 
and well deſcended, that are to be truſted with 
their own Conduct ; and that can with Mode- 
ration, and without Temerity fayl in the Li- 
berty of their own Judgments, beyond the com- 


mon and received Opinions. *Tis more expedi- - 


ent to put them under Pupillage. Witis a dange- 
rous Weapon,eyen tothe Poſlefſor, if he knows 
not diſcretely hew to uſe it, and there is not a 


Beaſt ro whom a Head-board is more juſtly to 


be given, to keep his Looks down and before 
his Feet, and to hinder him from wandring 
here and there out of the Tracks,which Cuſtom 
and the Laws have laid before him. And there- 
fore it will much better become you ro keep 
your (elves in the beaten Path, let it be what it 
will, than to fly out at a venture with this un- 


- bridled Liberty. But it any of theſenew Dottors 


will pretend to be ingenious in your Preſence, at 
the Expence both of your Soul and his own, to 
avoid this dangerous Plague, which is every 
day laid in your way to infe& you, this Preſer- 
vative, inthe extreameſt Neceſſity, will prevent 
the Danger, and hinder the Contagion of this 
Poiſon from offending either you or your Com- 
pany. The Liberty chen, ard frolick Forward- 
neſs of theſe antient Wits, produced in Philoſo- 
phy and human Sciences, ſeveral ScCts of dit- 
terent Opinions, every one undertaking to judge 
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Ciccro. 


Sign of Cru- 


elty. 


Of a mi- 


ferable 


Death. 


and make choice of what he would ſtick ro and 
maintain. But now that Men go all one way : 
Qui certis quibuſdam deſtinatiſque ſententits ad* 
att dv conſecratt ſunt, ut etram , gue non pro- 
bant, cogantur defendere. Who are ſo tyed and 
obirged to certatn Beliefs, that they are bound to 
defend even thoſe they do nt approve : And that 
we receiye the Ayts by civil Authority and De- 
cree; So that the Schools have but one Pattern 

and a like circumſcribed Inſtitution and Diſct- 
pline, we no more take notice what the Coyn 
weighs, and is really worth ; but eyery one re- 
ceives it accordingto the Eſtimate that common 
Approbarion puts upon it : The Alloy is not diſ- 
pured, but how much ir is currant for ; and in 
like manner all things paſs. We take PPyfickas 
we do Geometry and Tricks of Hocus-porus, En- 
chantments, Codptece Points the Correſpondence 
of the Souls of the Dead, Prognoſtications, Do- 


- wifications, and ſo much as .this ridiculous pur- 


{ui of the Philoſophers Stone, all things paſs for 
curcant Pay, without any marner of Scruple or 
Contradittion. We need to know no more, but 
that Mars his Houle is in the middle of the Tri- 
angle of the Hand, that of Yenus in the'Thumb, 
and that of Mercury in the little Finger, that 
when the Table-Line cuts the Tubercle of the 
Fore-Fingers, %is a (ign of Cruelty ; that when 
it falls ſhortof the middle Fivger, and that the 
natural Mearan-Ltne makes an Angle with the 
Viral in the ſame fide, *cis a ſign of a miſerable 
Death. That it ina Woman the natural Line 


of Uncha- Þ® open, and does not cloſe the Angle with the 


fity. Vital, denotes that ſhz ſball not be very Chaſt. 
Ws I x 
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[ leave you to judg,whether a man,thus qualified, 
may not paſs with Reputation and Eſteem in all 
Companies. Theophraſtus (aid,that human Know- 
ledg,guided by the Sences, might judge of the 
Cauſes of things to a certain degree ; but that 
being arriv'd to firſt and extream Cauſes, it muſt 
ſtop ſhort and retire, by reaſon cither of its own 
infirmity , or the difficulty of things. *Tis 
a moderate and gentle Opinion, that our own 
Underſtandings may conduft us to the know- 
ledge of ſome things, and that it has certain 
Meaſures of Power, beyond which, *tis Teme- 
rity to employ it. This Opinion is plauſible , 
and introduced by Men of well-composg'd Minds ; 
bur *tis hard to limit our Wit, *tis curious and 
greedy, and,will no more ſtop at a thouſand, 


than at fifty Paces. Having my ſelf experi- 
mentally found, that wherein one has failed , 


the other has hir, and that what was unknown 
to one Age, the Age following has explain'd ; 
and that. Arts and Srrences are- not caſt in a 
Mould, but are form'd and perfected by degrees, 
by often handling and poliſhing , as Bears lei- 
ſurely lick their Cubs into ſhape; what my 
Force cannot diſcover, I do not yet deſiſt to 
ſound and to try : But handling and kneading 
this new Matter over, and over again, by turn- 
ing and heating it, I lay open to him, that ſhall 
ſucceed me,a kind of Facility to injoy it more at 
his eaſe, and make it more maniable and ſupple 
for him : | 
—— ut Hymettia [ole 


Cera remolleſcit, traftataque pollice multzs Ovid. Mes, 
Fertttur in facies, 1pſogue fit mtitts ut, ' lib, 10, 


As 
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As Wax does foſter in the Sun become, 
And temper'd *twixt the Finger &theThumb 
Will variousForms,and ſey'ral Shapes admit 
Till for the preſent uſe *tis rendred fit. 

As much will the ſecond do to the third, which 
is the cauſe that the difficulry ought not to 
make me deſpair, and my own Imbecility, as 
little ; for *tis nothing, but my own. Man is 
as capable of all things, as of ſome : And if he 
confeſſes, as Theophraſtus ſays, the ignorance of 
firſt Cauſes, .let him hard by ſurrender to me 
all the reſt of his Knowledge: If he is defedive 
in Foundation, his Reaſon is on the Ground : 
Diſputation and Inquiſition have no other aim, 
nor ſtop but Principles, if this do not ſtop his 
Carrcer, he runs -into an infinite Irreſolution. 
Non poteſt altud alzo magis minuſve comprehenal, 
qu0ntam 0mnium rerun una eſt definttio comprehen- 
aendi: One thing can no more be comprehenaed than 
another, becauſe the definition of comprehending all 
things ts the (ame. Now 'tis vety likely , that 
if the Soul knew any thing, it would in the 
firſt place know ir ſelf, and if it knew any thing 
out of it ſelf, it would be its own Body and Caſe, 
before any thing elſe.If we ſee the Gods of Phy lick 
to this very day debating about our Anatomy. 
— Mulciber tn Trojam, pro Troja ſtabat Apollo : 
Vulcan againſt; for Troy Afollo ſtood. 
When are we to cxpe&t, that they will be 
agrced? We are nearer Neighbours to our lelyes, 
than the whiteneſs of Snow, or the weight of 
Szone are tous. If Man does not know him- 
ſelf, how ſhould he know his Forces and Fun- 
tions? It is not peradyenture, that we have 
NUT 
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not ſome real Knowledge in us ; bur *tis by 
chance ; and foraſmuch as Errors are received 
into our Soul by the ſame way, after the ſame 
manner, and by the ſame Condutt, it has not 
wherewithal to diftinguiſh them , nor where- 
withal to chuſe the Truth from Falſhood. The 
Academics admitted a certain partiality of judg- 
ment ;z and thought ir too crude to ſay, that 
it was not more likely, goon was White 
than Black, and that we wa no more aflurd 
of the motion of a Stone, thrown by the hand, 
than of that of the cighth Sphear. And to avoid 
this difficulty and ſtrangeneſs, that can, in 
Truth,bardly lodg in our Imagination ; though 
they did conclude , that we were in no ſort ca- 
pable of Knowledg, and that Truth is ingulfed 
in ſo profound an Abyſs, as is not to be penetra- 
red by Human Sight : Yet do they acknowledg 
ſomething ro be more likely than others, and 
receiv'd into their Judgment this Faculty , that 
they had a Power to incline to one apparence 
more than anorher. They allow'd him this 
propenſion, interdifting all Reſolution. The 
PyrrhþaniansOpinion is more bold,and alſo more 
likely. For: this Academic Inclination , and 
this Propenſion to one Propoſition rather than 
another ; what is it other, than a Difcoyery of 
ſome mcre apparent Truth in this,than in that 2 
If our Underſtanding be capable of the Form, 
Lineaments, Compcrtment and Face of Truth, 
it might as well (ce it intire,as by halves, ſpring- 
ing and imperfect. This apparence of likeli- 
hood, which makes them rather rake the Left 
hand, than the Right , augments it : on 

| | (IS 
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this Ounce of Verilimilitude; that turns the 
Scales to a hundred, to a thouſand Ounces, it 
will happen in-the end, that the Ballance will 
it ſelf end the Controverſie, and determine one 
Choice, and intire 'T ruth. But why do they 
ſuffer themſelves to incline to, and be ſway'd 
by, Veriſimilitude, if they_.know not the Truth? 
How ſhould they know the Similitude of that 
whereof they doagt:know the Efence : Either 
we can abſolutely WMdpe, or abſolutely we can- 
not. It our intellectual and ſenſible Faculties 
are without Foot or Foundation ; it they only 
hull and driw;, is to no purpoſe that we ſuffer 
our Judgments to be carryed away with any 
thing of their Operation , what apparence ſo» 
ever they may ſeerg to preſent us. And the 
{ureſt and molt happy Seat of our Underſtand- 
ing would be that, where it kept ir {elf trempe. 
rate, upright and inflexible , withour tottering, 
or without agitation. Inter viſa, Tera, aut fal- 
fa, ad anim aſſenſum , mhil intereſt, Amongſt 
things that ſeem, whether true or falſe, 1t fempies 
mthing to the aſſent of the mind. That things 
do not lodge in us in their Form and Eſſence , 
and do not there make their entry by their own 
Force and Authority , we ſufficiently ſee. Bee 
cauſe if it were ſo, we ſhould receive them af- 
ter the ſame manner: Wine would have the 
ſame reliſh with the (ick , as wich the healthful. 
He who has hisFinger chapt or benum*d, would 
find the ſame hardneſs in Wood or Iron that he 
handles, that another does. Strang Subjects 
then ſurrender themſelves to'our Mercy, and 
are ſeated in us as we pleaſe, Now it on our 

part 
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. part we did receive any thing without  altera- 
tion , if Human Graſp were capable and ſtrong 
enough to ſeize on Truth by our own means, 
being common to all Men, this Truth would 
be convey'd from hand to hand from one to 
another ; and at leaſt there would be ſome one 
thing to be found in the World amongſt ſo ma- 
ny as there are, that would be believed by Men 
with an univerſal Conſent. But this, that there 
1s no one propolition, that is not debated and 
controverted amungſt us, or that may not be, 
makes it very maniteſt, that our Natural Judg- 
ment does not very clearly dilcera what it im- 
braces: For my Judgment cannot make m 
companions approve,of what it approves: Whict 
is a ſign that I'ſeiz?d ir by ſome other mean , 
than by a Natural Power that is in me, and in 
all other men. Let us lay afide this: infinite 
Confulton of Opinions, which we ſee even 
amongſt the Ph1loſophers themſelves , and this 
ITY and uniyerſal Diſpute about the 
nowledge of things. For this is truly pre- 
ſuppos'd, that Men, I mean the moſt know- 
ing, the beſt born, and of the beſt parts, are 
not agreed about any one thing : Not that Hea- 
wen is oyer our Heads : for they that doubt of 
eyery thing, do alſo doubt of thatz and they 
who deny that we are abie to comprehend any 
thing, ſay, that we haye not comprehended , 
chat the Heaven is over our heads, and theſe 
rwo Opinions are withour compariſon the 
ſtronger in number. . Beſides this infinite Dt- 
ycrlity and Diviſion, through the Trouble thar 
our Judgment gives our ſelyes, and the Incer- 
tainty 
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tainty that eyery one is ſenſible of in himfelf 
*is caſe to perceiye that it's Seat is yery unſta- 
ble and unſecure. How yariouſly do we judge 
of things How often do we alter our Opini- 
ons.? What I hold and believe to day , I hold 
and believe with my whole Belief: All my In- 
ſtruments and Engines ſeize and take hold- of 
this Opinion, and become reſponſible to me 
for ir,at leaſt as much as in them lyes z I could 
not imbrace , nor conſerye any Truth with 
greater confidence and aſſurance, than I do this. 
I am wholly and intirely pofleſs'd with it: But 
has it not befallen me not only once , but a 
thouſand times, eyery day to have imbrac'd 
ſome other thing with all the ſame Inſtruments, 
and in the ſame condition , which I have ſince 
judg'd to be falſe > A Man muſt at leaſt become 
wiſe at his own expence. If I have often found 
my ſelf betrayed under this colour , if my 
Touch prove ordinarily falſe, and my Ballance 
unequal and unjuſt, what aſſurance can I now 
have more, than at other times 2? Is it not ſtu- 
_ and madneſs to ſuffer my {elf to be ſo of- 
ten deceived by my Guide ? Neyertheleſs ler 
Fortune remove and ſhift us five hundred rimes 
from place to place , let her do nothing but in- 
ceſſantly empty and fil into our Belicf,as into a 
Veſſel, other and other Opinions; yet ſtill the 
preſent and the laſt is the certain and infallible : 
For this we muſt abandon Goods, Honour, Lite, 
Health and all, 
—poſtertor res ulla reperta 
Lucet13: Perazt, G& mmutat ſenſus ad priſting foe: 
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The laſt thing we find out is always beſt, 

And makes us to diſrelifh all the reſt. 
Whatever is preacht to us, and whatever we 
learn, we ſhould ſtill remember , that it is Man 
that gives, and Man that receives ; tis a mor- 
tal Hand that preſents it to us, tis a mortal 
Hand that accepts it. The things that come 
tous from Heaven , have the ſole Right and 
Authority of Perſuaſton,the ſole mark of Truth: 
Which alſo wedo not ſee with our own Eyes, 
nor receive by our own- means :-: Fhat Great 
andSacred Image could not abide in ſo wretched 
a Habitation , if God for this end did not pre- 
pare it, .it God did not by his particular and 
ſupernatural Grace and Favour, fortifie and re- 
form ir : Ar leaſt our frail and defe&ive conditi- 
on ought to make us comport our ſelves with 
more reſ{cryedneſs and moderation in our Inno- 
yations and Change. We ought to remember, 
that whatever we reccive into the Underſtand- 


ing, we often receive things that are falte, and 


that ir is by the ſame Inſtruments that ſo of- 
ten gives themſelves the Lye, and are ſo-oft de- 
ceived. Now it is no wonder they ſhould ſoof- 
ten contradif&t themſelves, being {o caſie to be 
rurn'd and ſway'd by very light Occurrences. 
Itis certain thar our Apprehenſions , our Judg- 
ment, and the Faculties of the Soul in general, 
ſ{uffer” according to the Movements and Altera- 
tions of the Body z which Alterations are con- 
tinual. Are not our Wits more ſpritely, our 
Mcmories more prompt and quick, and our 
Medirations more lively in Health, than in 
Sickneſs > Do not Joy and Gayety make us re- 
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Cicero ex | 
Incerto, 


ceive Subjefts that preſent themſelyes to our 
Souls, quite orherwiſe that Care and Melancho- 
ly? Do you believe that Catullus his Verſes, of 
thoſe of Sappho pleaſe an old doting Miſer, as 
they do a vigorous and amotous Young-Man? 
Cleomenes the Son of Anaxanariaas being ſick; 
his Friends reproach'd him, that he had Hu- 
mours and Whimfics that were new and un-_ 
accuſtom'd z 7 veliewe it, ſaid he, neither am I 
the [ame Man now,as when Iam in health : Being 
now another thing , my Opinions and Fancies are 
OT 0 other than they were before. In our Courts 
of Juſtice, this word which is ſpoken of Crimi- 
nals, when they find the Judges in a good Hu- 
mour;gentle and mild, Gaudeat de bona fortuna, 
Let him rejoyce in his good Fortune , is much in 
uſe. For it is moſt ecrtain that Mens Judg- 
ments are ſometimes more prone to Condem- 
nation, more ſharp and ſeyere; and at others 
more facile, caſte, and inclin'd to excuſe, He 
that carries with him from his Houſe, the pain 
of the Gour, Jealouſic or Theft by his Man, ha- 
ving his whole Soul poſicſt with Grief and An- 
ger, it is not to be doubted bur that his .Judg- 
ment will lean this way. That venerable Sexate, 
of the Areopazttes, was wont to hear and deter« 
mine by night, for fear leſt the ſight of the Par- 
ties might _ corrupt their Juſtice. The very 
Air it Cf, and the Serenity of Heaven, will 
cauſe ſome mutation in us, according to theſe 
Greek Verſes in Ccero. 


Tales ſunt hominum mentes, quali pater ip/e 
Fuptter, antifera luftravit lampaie terr.45 
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The Minds of Men do in the Weather ſhare, 
Bark or ſerene, as the day's foul or fair. 
**Tis not only Feayers, Debauches - and great 
Accidents that overthrow our Judgments z the 
leaft things in the World will doit. We are 
not to doubt, though we are not ſenſible of it, 
but that if a continued Feayer can oyerwhelm 
the Soul, a Tertian will in ſome proportionate 
' meaſure alter it. If an Ajoflog, can ſtupifie, 
and totally extinguiſh the fight of our Under- 
ing, we are not to doubt. but that a great 
Cold will dazzle it. And conſequently there is 
hardly one ſingle hour in a Man's whole Lite, 
wherein our Judgment is in its due place and 
right condition, our Badics being fubject to ſo 
many continual mutations, and.ſtuffed with: {o 
many ſeveral ſorts of Springs and. Devices, that 
I believe Phyſutans how Ja 


order. As to what remains, this Malady- docs 
not very calily diſcover. it ſelf, unleſs it be cx- 
tream and paſt remedy ;, Foralmuch as reaſon 


goes always lame, ,, halting,. and: that as well , 


l 


with Falſhood, as, with Truth ,and chercfore 
is hard todiſcoyer,her Deviations and Miſtakes: 
I always call char. appearance of medication 
which every one forgets 1n himſelf, reaſon: This 
reaſon, of the conditionof which, rherc may be 
dn hundred contrary ones about one and the ſame 
 Subjett, is an. Inſtrument of Lead and of Wa 
duCtile, . plyable and accommoadable to all ſorts 
of Bias's,and to all Meaſures; ſo that nothing re- 
mains but the Art and: Skill, how.to turn-and 
mould it. How uprightly ſoeyer a Judge may 
| | C C relolye 


rd_.it is, but that. 
there mult be always ſome one-or other out of , 


'it; 
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without the Reaſons leave, puts the Choice upon 
ns in two equal Subjects ; or forme Shadow of 
like Vanity, may —_—_ infinuate” mto his 
Judgment, the recommendation or disfayour of 
a Cauſe, and tnake the' Ballance dip. - I, that 
watch my ſelf as narrowly as I can, and that haye 
my Eyes continually bent wpon tny ſelf, like one 
that has no great buſineſs &)/ewhete ro do; 
— 9urs [ub Areto ney 
Rex gelide mettatar ore, | | 
 Duid Tyridatem terreat, anice - 


, ——— ſecure whatever King 


Does tule the flubborn Notth;or whatſo'ere 
The nighty Tridates puts m fear, 
Dare batdly rell-the V anity and Weakneſs T find 
!m my ſelf, My Foot'is fo unſtable, and ſtands fo 
richle,] find my ſelf fo apt to totcer:and retle,arid 
my Sight ſo diſordered; that fafting 1 an quite. 


- another Man,than when full; if Health and'x fair 


Day ſmile upon me,I'amy a very honeſt good na- 
eur'd Man,if a Corn tr my Toe, Iamfullen, 
out of Humor,and n6tto be ſeen. 'The ſatne Pace 
ofa Horſe ſeems tome one while hard, 'and;ano- 
ther caftc,and the ſameway one while ſhorret,and 
another morelong:And the ſameForm,one while 
more,and atidther leſs taking. I am one while for 
doing eyery thirg,and another for doing nothing 

at 
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atall; and what pleaſes me now, would be a trous 
blero me at another time. Il havea thouſand ſence- 
leſs and caſual Attions within my ſelf. Either I am 
poſſeſt by Melancholy, or ſway'd by Cholerz now , 
by irs own private Authority, Sadneſs predomi- 
nates in me, and by and by 1 am as metry as a 
Cricket, When I take a Book in hand jl have then 
diſcovered admirable Gracesin ſuch and ſuch Pal- 
ſages,and ſuch as hayeſtrook my Soullet me light 
upon them at another time, I may turn and toſs, 
tumble and rattle the Leaves to much purpoſe.is 
then ro me an inform and undiſcoyer'd Maſs. E- 
ven in my own Writings,I do not always find the 
Air of my firſt Fancy : I know not what I would 
| have ſaid, but am ofren put to it to corrett and 
pump for a new Sence,becauſe I haye loſt the firſt 
chat was better. I donothing butgoand come: my 
Judgment does nat always adyance, it floates and 
romes, Telut minuta magno Gataillus, 
Deprenſa nawvis in mari weſaniente Vento. 
Like a ſmall Bark upon the ſwelling Main, 
"When Winds docs ruffle up the liquid Plain. 
Very often ( as I am apt to do) having for Sports 
ſake undertaken to maintain an Opinion contrary * 
tro my own,my Mind bending and applying it {elf 
that way, does fo rarcly engage me in the Quar- 
rel,that I no more diſcern the Reaſon of my tor- 
mer Belicf,and forſake it. Iam as it were miſled 
by the Side to which I encline, be ic whac it will, 
and carried away by my own Weight. Every one 
would aimoſt ſay rhe famt of himle]f, :f he con- 
ſidered himſelf as | do. Preachers very well know, 
that the Emotions which ſteals upon them in 


ſpeaking,dves animate them cowards Belief ; and 
| Cc chaC 
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chat in Paſſion we are more ſtiff in the Defeace of 
our Propoſition, take our ſelves a deeper Impreſ- 
ſion of it;and imbrace it with greater Vehemence 
and Approbation, than we do in our colder and 
more temperate Senſe. You only give your - 
Countela ſimple Brewiateof your Cauſe,he returns 
you adubiousand uncertain Anſwer,by which you 
find him indifferent, which fide he takes: Have 
you fed him well that he may reliſh it the better, 
does he begin to be really concern'd, and do you 
find him truly intereſted and zealous in your 
Quarrel > His Reaſon and Learning will by de- 
grees grow hot in your Caule, behold an appa- 
rent and undoubred Truth preſents it felt co his 
Underſtanding;he diſcovers a new Light in your 
Buſinef6,and docsn good carneſt belieye,and per- 
{uade himſelf that it is ſo. Nay, I do not know 
whether the Ardour that ſprings from Spite ard 
Obſtinacy, againſt the Power and Violence of the 
Magiſtrate and Danger ; or the Intereſt of Repu- 
tation, may it not have made ſome Men even to 
the Kake maintain the Opinion,for which at Li- 
berty, and amongſt Friends, he would not have 
burn'd his Finger. The Shocks and Juſtles, that 
che Soul receives from the Bodies Paftions can do 
much in it,but its own can do a great deal more : 
To which it is ſo ſubjected, that peradventure it 
is to be made good, that it has nc other Pace and 
Motion, but from the Breath of thoſe Winds, 
without the Apitation of which, it would be be- 
calm'd and without ACtion, like a Ship in the 
middle of the Sea,to which the Winds have dc- 
nyedtheir Afliſtance. And whoever ſhould main- 
tain this, fiding with the Peripatetick, would do 
Us 


' Indignation, to obtain Juſtice, Jllicite De 
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us nogreat Wrong. Seeing iris very well known, 
that the greateſt and moſt noble Afions of the 
Soul proceed from,and ftand in necd of, this Im- 
pulſe of Paſſions. Valour, they ſay, cannot be 
pertet without the affiſtance of Anger. 


—___u 
— 


Semper Ajax fortts, fortsſſnolus tamen in furore. Cicer. 
Ajax was always brave, but moſt when mad. 7h: + 4: 


Neither do we encounter the Wicked and the 
Enemy vigorouſly enough, it we be not angry : 
Nay the Adwvrate is to inſpire the Jacget with 

ires di{- 
ordered Themiſtocles and Demoſthenes, and have 
puſtid on the Phzloſophers tro Watching, Faſting 
and Pilgrimages ; and lead us to Honour, Learn- 
ing and Health, which are all very uſeful Ends. 
And this meanneſs of Soul in {uffering Anxiety 
ard Trouble, ſerves to breed Penitency and Re- 
pentance in the Conſcience, and to make us ſen- 
{ible of the Scourge of God,and politick Correfti- 
on for the Chaſtiſement of our Offences. Com- 
paſſion is a Spur to Clemency and Prudence ; and 
the Prudence of preſerving and governing our 
ſelves is rousd by our Fear; and how many brave 
Afions by Ambition> How many þy Preſump- 
tion? Finally there isno braveanid piricual Vertue, 


- without ſome irregular Agitation. Should it not 


be one of the Reaſons that moavy*d the Epricureans 
to diſcharge God from all Care and Solicicade of 
our Afairs, becauſe even the Effefts of Bounty 
could not be exercisg'd in our Behalf, withour 
diſturbing his Repoſe, by the means of Paſſt>ns, 
which are ſo many Spfirs and Inſtruments prick- 
ing on the Soul to vertuous ACtions ; or have 
they thought otherwiſe, and taken them for Tenx- 
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peſts, that ſhamctully hurry the Soul from her 
Tranquility > Vt maris tranguillitas intelligttur, 
zulla ne minima quidem, aura flutins commovente : 
Sic animi quictus © placatus ſtatus cernitur ; (umm 
perturbatzo nulla eft gua moveri gueat. As 11 ts ut 
derſiood to be 8 C als at Sea, when thy ts aot the 
leaſt Breath of Air ſtirring : So the State of the 
Soul is diſcern'd ro be quiet and appealed, when 
there is no Perrurbatian to move it, What yarie- 
ties of Senſe and Reaſon,what contrariety of Ima- 
ginations does the Diyerſky of our Paſhons inſpire 
ns with 2 What aſſurance then can we take of a 
thing ſo mobile and unſtable, ſubje& by its Con- 
dition to the Dominion of Trouble, and neyer 
going other than a forced and borrowed Pace 2 If 
our Judgment be inthe Power even of Sickneſs 
and Perturbation ; If it be from Folly and Teme- 
rity,that it is held to receive the Impreſſion of 
things, what Aflurance can we expe from it 2 
Is it not a great boldneſs in Philoſophy, to be- 
lieve that Men perform the greateſt Aftions, and 
neareſt approaching the Divinity, when they are 
Furious, Mad, and beſides themſelves > We bet- 


ter our ſelves by the Aſtoniſhment and Privation 


of Reaſon. The two natural Ways to enter in- 
ro the Cabinet of the Gods, and rhere to. foreſee 
the Courſe of Deſtiny arc Fury and Sleep. This 
is pleaſant ro:confider. By the Diflocation that 
Paſhons-cauſe in our Reaſon, we muſt become 
Vertuous: By its Extirpation occaſioned by Mad- 
neſs,as the Image of Death, we become Dewiners 
and Prophets. I was never ſo willing to belieye 
Philoſophy in any thing, as this; *Tis a Pure 
Enthuſia/#r, wherewith Sacred Truth has nſqyr'd 
'the 


——_— ad AM "nd 
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the Spirit of Fh:loſophy, which makes it confeſs 
contrary to its own Propoſitio t the moſt 
calm, compoſed and healthful Eſtate of the Sou], 
that Ph:loſophy can fear it in, is not its beſt Condi- 
tion, Our waking is more aſleep, than'Sleep it 
ſelf z our Wiſdom leſs Wiſe than Folly : Our 
Dreams are worth more than our Meditation ; 
and the worſt Place we can take is in our ſelves. 
But does not Philoſophy think that weare Wiſe 
enough to conſider, that the Voice that theSpiric 
utters, when diſmiſt from Man, ſo clear-ſighted, 
ſa great,and ſo perieft, and whilſt it is in- Man 
ſo terreſtrial , ignorant and dark, is a Voicepro- 
ceeding from the Spirit of a dark, terreſtrial and 
ignorant Man; and for this Reaſona Voice not to 
be truſted and believed? I have no great Experi- 
ence of theſe yehement Agitations, being of 2 
ſoft and heavy Complexion, the moſt of which 
{urprize the Soul on a ſudden, without giving it 
leiſure to recolle&& it ſelf. But the Paſhon, that 
is aid ro be produced by Idleneſs in the Hearts 
of young Men, tho! it proceed leifurely,and with 
a meaſured Progreſs, does evidently maniteſt to 
thoſe who have tryed ro oppoſe irs Power, the 
Violence our Judgment ſuffers in this Alteration 
and Converſion. I have formerly attempted to 
- withſtand and repel it. For I am fo tar from be- 
ing one of thoſe that invite Vices, that I do nor 
jo _ as ore hens if they do __ hale ws 
2 : I perceiv'd it to ſpring, grow and increaſe 
i defoighn of my Reſiſtance ; and ar laſt, living 
and (ccing as] was,wholly toſeize and polleſs me - | 
{o thar, as if newly rousg'd from Drunkenneſs, the 
Images of things began to appear to me quite &- 
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ther than they were wont to be: I evidently faw 
the Perſon, lgefired, grow and encreaſe inAdvan- 
rages of Beaty,and to expand and blow fairer. by 
the influence of my Imagimtion,the Difficulties of 
my Attempt ro grow more caſfie and ſmooth; and 
both my Reaſon and Conſcience to be laid aſide: 
Bur this Fire being evaporated in an Inſtant, as 
from a flaſh of Lightning, I was aware that my 
Soul reſum'd another kind of Sight, and another 
ſort of Eſtate, and another Judgment. The Diffi- 
culties of my Retreat appear'd great and invin- 
cible, and the ſame things had quite anagher T aſt . 
and Aſpeft, than the heat of Deſire had preſent- - 
ed them to me, Than which Pyrrho himſelf knows 


nothing more truly. We are neyer without Sick- 


neſs. Agues havethzir hot and col:] Firs; fromthe 
Effefs of an ardent Paſſion,we fall again to ſhiver-- 
ing. As much asI had advanc'd,ſo much l retir'd. 
Lualzs ubt.alterno procurrens gurgite pontus, 
Nunc ruit ad terras ſcopuliſque 7, col por undam, 
Spumens, extremamgue ſinu perfundit arenam : 
Nunc rapidus retro, atque eftu revoluta reſorbens 
 Saxa fugit, littuſqut vac lakente religuit. © 
As ipurny Neptupe with repeated Waves, 
Now the pale Shoar,and craggy Beaches laves, 
And like a Drunkard yomits up the Sand, 
That dcepeſt lay in heaving Tides-to land ; 
And naw retiring thence, as loud does'iroar, 
Succing in Pebbles from the new waſh*d Shore. 
Now from the Knowledge of rhis Volubilicy of 


mine, j have accidentally begot in my ſelf a certain 


Conſtancy of Opinions,and haye not much alter- 
ed thoſe thar were fir{t and natural in me: For 
waatApparence {ocyer there may bein Novelty, 
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I do not cafily change, for fear of loſing by the 
bargain; And beſides, lam not capable of chuſing, 
I take other Mens Choice, and keep my ſelf in 
the Station wherein God has plac'd me,[could not 
otherwiſe keep my ſelf from perpetual rouling. 
Thus have I,by the grace of God, preferved my 
ſelf entire, withour anxiety or trouble of Conſci- 
ence,amidſt ſo many ſesand diviſions,as our age 
has produced. The Writings of the Ancients,the 
beſt Authors] mean, being full and ſolid, rempt 
and carry me which way alngoſt they will : He, 
that I am-reading, ſeems always to have the moſt 
Force,and I find that eyery one has reaſon, tho' 
they contradiCt one another. The Facility that 
good Wits have of rendring every thing likely 


they would recommQAd ; and that nothing is fo . 


ſtrange to which they do not undertake to give 
colour enough to"deceive ſuch a Simplicity as 
mine, this does evidently ſhew the Weakneſs of 


- their Teſtimony. The Heaven and the Stars have 


been three thouſand Years in morion,and all the 
World were of that belief, till Cleanthes the Sa- 
mian, or (according to Theophraftus) -Nicetas of 


' Stracuſa unbethought him to maintain;rbat it was 


the Earth that moy'd,turning about the Axzs by 
the obliqu&ECircle of the Zoazack. And Coper- 
wicus has in our times ſo grounded this DuCtrine, 
thar it very regularly ſerves to all Aſtrological con- 
ſequences. Vhat uſe can we make of this, it not, 
that we ought not much to care which js the true 
opinion? and who knows but that a third.,a thou- 
ſand years hence,may overthrow the two former? 
Ste wolyenaa etas commuta tem fora rerum, 

Quague firt in pretvo, fit nullo denique _ 
je” | orro 
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Why new , 


Opanons 


are- to be 


rejetied. 


Ariſtotle's 
Principles 


3 Vogne. 


Porro altud [uccedit, Cy e contemptibus exit, 
Tnque airs mags appetitus, floretqae repertian 
Lauatbus, Gy mira eſt wiartales tnter honore, 
\Thiogs are fo chang'd by Revolution, * 
That what had credit once, had after none, 
Towhich ſome other things deſpis'd, before, 
Succeeds,& grows in Vogueſtill more 8 more 
And once rcceiv'd, all Praiſe too little ſeems, 
So highly it is raig'd in Mens Eſteems. | 
So that when any new Doftrine preſents it ſelf to 
us, we have great Reaſonto miſtruſt; and ta con- 
{1der that-betore that was (et on faot, the contra- 
ry had been generally received ; and that as that 
has been overthrown by this,a third Invention in 
time to come,may ſtartup which may damn the 


. ſecond. Before the Principles that Ariſtotle in- 


rroduced were in Reputarion,ather Principles con- 
cdnted human Reaſon, as tfeſle (atisfie us now, 
What Patent have theſe people, what particular 
Privilege,that the Carreer of our Invention mult 
be ſtopped by them.and that to them ſhould ap- 
pertain the Poſleſſion of our whole future Relict > 
They areno-more exempt from being thruſt out 
of Doorsthan their Predeceflors were. When 
any one preſſes me with a new argument,l oughr 
to believe,that what | cannot anſwer,Mother can: 
For to believe all likely hoods that a Man can» 
not confute, is great Simplicity : It would by 
that means come to pals,thar all the Vulgar (and 
we are all of the Vulgar,) would have their be- 
lief as turnable as a Weathercack : For the Soul. 


being ſo eafie to be impoſed upon, and without 


any Reliſtance, muſt of force inceſſantly receive 
other and other Impreſſions, the laſt ſtil], —_— 
Dy a 


all Footſteps,of that which went before. He that 
finds himſelf weak, ought to anſwer according to 
Practice, thac he will ſpeak with his Courcel, or 
refer {1imſelfrothe Wiſe, from whom he receiv'd 
his Inſtrution. How long is it that Phyfick has 
been praftiſed inthe World? Tis faid,that a new 
commer,call'd Paracelſus ,. changes and oyer- 
throws the whole Order of antient Rules, and 
maintains that till now, it has been of no other 
uſe, but to kill Men. I do belieyethat he will 
calily make this good: But 1do not think it were 
Wiſdom to venture my Lite in making tryal of 
his own Experience. We are not to belieye eye- 
ry one (fays the Precept) becauſe every onecan 
fay all things. A Man of this Profeffion of No- 
velrics and Phyſical Reformatjons,not long ſince 
rold me, that all the Axczenrs were notoriouſl 
miſtaken in the Nature and Motions of the winds 
which he would cyidently demonſtratero me,if I 
would give him the. hearing. After I had with 
ſome Patience heard his Arguments, which were 
all full of likelyhood of Truth: What then ſaid I 
did thoſe that ſaild according to Ti a 
make way Weſtward,whertthey had the Prow to- 
wards theEaſi!did they go {ideward or backward? 
That's Forrune, anſwered he ; but fo it is, that 
they were miſtaken. I then replyed, that I had 
rather follow EffeCts than Reaſgn. Now theſe 
are things that often interfere, and I have been 
told that in Geometry (which pretends to have. 
gain'd the higheſt Point of certainty of all Sci: 
ence) there are Demonſtrations found fo inevi- 
table,as ſubvert the Truth of all Experience. As. 
Facques Pellegr rold me at my own Houſe, _ 
| c 
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'bid, 


he had found out two Lines ſtretching themlſelyes 
one towards the other to meer, which neyerthe- 
leſs he affirmed, tho extended to all Inunity , 
could never happen to touch one another ;* ard 
the Pyrrhomarns make no other uſe of their Argu- 
ments and their Reaſon,than to ruine the appca- 
rence of Experience ;. and *cisa wonder, how far 


- the ſuppleneſs of our Reaſon has followed them 


in this Deſign of controverting the Evidence of 
Eff:&s. For they affirm, that we donor move, 
that we do not ſpeak, and. that there is neither 
Weight nor Heat, with the ſame force of Argu- 
ment, that we yerify the moſt likely things. Pto- 
Iomy, who was a great man, had eſtabliſh'd the 
Bounds of this: World'of ours: All the Ancient 
Philoſophers thought they had the meaſure of ir, 
excepting ſome remote/{es,that might eſcapetheir 
Knowledg 2 Ir. had been o comm a thouſand 
Years ago, to doubt the Science of Coſmography, 
and the Opinions that every- one had thence re- 
ceived: It was Hereſie ro hold the Antipodes ; and 
bchold in this age of ours there is an infinite Ex» 
tent of firm Land diſcoyered, not an Iſland,or a 


 parcicular Country but a Part yery near equal in 


Greatneſs to that we knew before. The Geogra- 
phers of our times ſlick not to aſſure us, that 
now all is found, all is ſcen 
Nam quod adeſt preſio,placit, 4 pollere widetur. 
Wha preſent is,does pleaſe, and ſeems the beſt. 
But the Queſtion is,whether, it Ptolomy was there- 
in formerly deceivid,upon the Foundations of his 
Reaſon ; it were not very fooliſh to truſtnow in 
what theſe-People ſay : And whether it is not 


- More like, that chis-great Body, which we call 


als 
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the. World, is not quite another thing,than what 


we imagine. - Plato ſays, that it changes counte-. 


nance in all Reſpefts : That 'the Heavens, the 
Stars, and the Sz, have all of them ſometimes 


motions retrograde to what we ſee, changing .__, 
Eaſt into }/ eſt. The Egyptign P rieſts told Hero- Opinions 


dotus,chat from rhe time of their firſt King,which 
was eleven thouſand and odd years ( and they 
ſhew'd him the Effgies of all their Kings in Sta- 
ruestaken by the Lite) the Sun had four times 
altered his Courſe : That the Sea and the Earth 
did alternately change into one another. Ar;ſto; 


- tleand Czcero, both ſay, that the Beginning of 


the World is undetermin'd. And ſome amongſt 
us are of Opinion,that it has been from all Ecer- 
nity, is mortal, and renued agam by ſeveral Vi- 


ciſſitudes > calling Solowon and 1/arah to witneſs : 


To evade thoſe oppoſitions, that God has once 
been a Creator without a Creature;that he has had 
nothing to'do, that he has contradiCted that Va- 
cancy, by putting his Hand to this Work ; and 
that conſequently he is ſubjeR ro change. In the 
moſt famous of the Greek Schools, the World is 
taken for a God, made by anotker God greater 
than he, and is compoſed of a Body and a Soul, 


 fixd in hisCenter, and dilating himſelf by muſi- 


cal numbers to his circumference :- Divine, infi- 
nitely Happy, and infinitely Great, infinitely 
Wiſeand Eternal.In him are other Gods,the Sea, 
the Earth, the Stars, who entertain one another 
wich a harmonious and perperual agitation. and 


divine gms Sometimes meeting, ſometimes 


retiring fronTone another ; concealing and diſco- 
vering themſelyes, changing their Order, _ 
while 


concerning 
the World. 
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while before, and another behind. Heraclytus 
was poſitive that the world was compog'd of fire , 
and by theorder of Deſtiny was one Day to be 
enflanrd and conſum'd in fire,atid then to be a- 

ain —_— And Apulets ay of wag Stgtls 
ati worta _— per pete. That they are Mor- 
tal tn particular, and Immortal tn general. Alexan: 
der writ to his Mother the Narration of an Egy p- 
tian Prief drawn from their Monuments, tefti- 
fying the Antiquity of that Natzozto be infiite, 
and comprizing the Birth and Progreſs of other 
Countries Ctcero and Diodorns ſay, that in their 
rime the Chaldzes kept a Regiſter of four hundred 
thouſand and odd Years. Ariſtotle, Plizy and 
othets,that Zoroaſter flouriſhed f1x thouſand years 
before Plato's time. Plato ſays,that they of the 


* City of Sax haye Records in Writing of cight 


thouſand Years: And that the City of Athens 
was built a thouſand years before the ſaid Ciry 
of Sats. Epicurus, that at the ſame time things 
are herein the poſture we ſee, they are alike and 
in the ſame manner in ſeveral other Worlds. 
Which he would have delivered wich greater 
Aflurance, had he feen the Similicude and Con- 
cordance of the new diſcoyered World of the 
Weſt-Inates, with ours preſent, and paſt in ſo 
many ſtrange Examples. In earneſt, conſidering 
what is arriv'd at our knowledge from the courſe 
of this tetreſtrial Policy, I have often wondred 
ro ſee in ſo yaſt a diſtance of Places and Times, 
ſuch a concurrence of ſo great a number of popu- 
lar and wild Opinions, and of ſayage Manners 
and Beliefs, which by no means ſeem to proceed 


from our natural Meditation, Human Wir is 
a 


- 
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4a great Worker of Miracles. But this Relation 
has motcover,] know not whatof Extraordinary 
im t,ts found co be in Names alſo;& a thouſand 
other chings. For they found Nations there” (thar 
for ought we know) never heard of ws) where 
Circumcilion was in uſe : Where t 

States and ſtritCivil Governments maintain'd by 
Women only,withour Men : Where Feaſts and 
Lent wete repteſented, to which was added the 
Abſtinence from Women : Where our Croſſes 
were (eyeral ways in Repute : Where they were 


Circumeci- 


re WCIC ſion. 


made uſe of to honor and adorn their Sepultures, 


where they were erefted, and namely that of Sc. 
Aznarew; to proteft themſelves from NoQurnal 
Viſions, 8 to lay upon the Cradles of the Infants 
agaſnſt Inchantments ; Elſewhere there was found 
one of Wood of very great Stature, which was 
ador'd for the God of Rain,and that a great way 
into the firm Land, where there was ſeen an cx- 
1m Image of our ſhriving-Prieſts,with che ule of 

iters, the Coelibacy of Prieſts,the Art of Divi- 
nation by the Entrails of Sacrified Beaſts, Abſti- 
nence from all ſotts of Fleſh and Fiſh in their dier, 
the manner of Preeſts Officiating in a particular 
and i10t a yulgar Language :' And this fancy,that 
the firſt God was diſhonoured by a ſecond, his 
younger Brother : That they were Created with 
all ſorts of Neceſſaries and Conveniences, which 
have ſince been taken from them for their Sins, 
their 'Terricory chang'd, and their natural con- 
dition made worſe > That they were of old over- 
whelm'd by the Inundation of Water from 


St. Andrew 
hnis Croſs. 
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for 
he God of 
—— "age 


The Crea- 
tion of the 
World. 


Heaven, that but few Families eſcaped, who 
retired into Cayes of high Mountains , the | 


Mouths 


'» made man. 
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Mouths of which they ſo ſtopp'd,thatrhe Waters 
could not get in, havifg ſhuc up, together with 
chemſelves , ſeveral forts of Animals, that 
when they perceived the Rain to ceaſe, they 
ſent out Dogs, which returning clean and wer , 
they judg'd that the Water was not much 
abated : Afterward ſending out others, and ſee- 
ingthem recurndirty, they iſſued out to re-peo- 
ple the World, which they found only full of 
Serpents. In one place they met with the per- 
ſwaſion of a day of Judgment ; inſomuch that 
they were maryclouſly diſpleas'd at the Sparrarads 
for difcompoſing the Bones of the Dead, in ri- 
fling the Sepultures for Riches, ſaying that thoſe 
Bones ſo diſorder'd,could not cafily rgoyn : The 
Traffick by Exchange, and no other way, . Fairs 
x and Markets for that end: Dwarfs and deform'd 
Dwarfs * People forthe ornament of che Tables of Princes; 
«ef Princes. The uſe of Falconryraccording to the Natures of 
their Hawks ; tyrannical Subſidies ; Curioſity in 
Gardens, Dances, tumbling Tricks, Muſick of 
Inſtruments, Armories, Tennis Courts,Dice and 
Diver:ſats oneries, wherein they are ſomerimes (0, eager 
#2 ard hor,as to ſtake and play themſelyes and their 
Liberty: Phyſick,no otherwiſe, than by Charms: 
- And the way of writing in C:pher : The belief of 
only one firſt Man, the Father of all Nations : 
- The Adoration of one God, who formerly liv'd 
a man in perfe&t Virginity, Faſting andPenitence, 
preaching the Law of Nature,and the Ceremonies 
Adoration of Religion ;, and that vaniſhed from the World 
of one God hour a. Natural Death ; the Opinion'of Gy- 
ants ; the Cuſtom of making themſelyes drunk 
wich their Beycrages,and drinking to the _— ; 

the 
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Thereligious Ornaments painted with Bones and 
dead Mens Sculls : Surplices, Holy Water ſprink- 
led, Wives and Seryants who preſent themfelyes 
with'Emulation, to be burn't and interr*'d with 
the dead Husband or Maſter : A Law by which 
the Eldeſt ſucceeds to all the Eſtate , no other 
Proviſion being made for the Younger, but Obe- 
dience: The Cuſtom that upon Promotion to 
a certain Office of great Authority,the Promoted 
isto take upon him a new Name, and to leave 
that he had before : Another to (trew Lime up- 
on the Knee of the New-born Child ; with thoſe 
Words, From Duft thou cameſt, and to Duſt thou 
muſt return : As alſo the Art of Augury : Thele 
vain Shadows of our Religion, which are oþſcr- 
vable in ſome of theſe Examples,are Teſtimonics 
of its Dignity and Divinity. Ir is not only in 
ſome ſort in{inuated into all the Infidel Nations 


— 


on this ſide of the World,by a certain Imitation, _ 


but into the fore-nam'd Barbarians allo, as by 
a common and ſupernatural Inſpiration : For we 
find there the Belief of Purgatory, bur of a new 
Form ; that which we give to the Fire, they give 


tothe Cold, and imagine that the Souls are both ; 


purg'd and puniſh'd by the rigour of an cxcc{hye 
Goldneſs. And this Example puts me in mind of 
another pleaſant diverſity.: For as there were in 
that place ſome People, who took a Pride to 
ſtrip & unmuffle the Glances of their Inſtruments, 
and clipt off the Prepuce after the Mahometan 
and Jewiſh manner ; there were others, who made 
{o grear conſcience cf laying it bare; that they 
carefully purs'd it up with little Strings, to keep 
that end from Peeping = the Air. And = 

this 


A new ſort 
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this other diverſity, that whereas we to honour 
Kings and Feſtivals, put on the beſt Cloths we 
have : In.ſome Religions to expreſs their Diſpa- 
rity and Submiſſion to their King, his SubjeCts 
preſent themſelves before him in their vileſt Ha- 
birs, and entring his Palace, thro» ſome old tat- 
ter'd Garment over their better Apparel, to the 
end that all the Luſtre and Ornament may ſolely 
remain in him. But to proceed ; it Nature in- 
cloſe within the Bounds of her ordinary Progreſs, 
the Beliefs, Judgments and Opinions of Men, as 
well as all other things: If rhey haye their Reyo- 
lution, their Scafon, their Birth and Death, like 
Cabage Plants : If the Heavens agitate and rule 
them at their pleaſure, what Magiſterial and Per- 
manent Authority do we attribute to them > If 
we experimentally ſee, that rhe Form of our Be- 
ing depends upon the Air, upon the Climart, and 
upon the Soil where we are born : And not on- 
ly the Colour, the Stature, the Complexion and 
tie Countenances, but moreover the very Fa- 
culties of the Soul ir ſelf : Et plaga Czlt non ſolum 
ad robur corporum, ſed ettam aumorum facit : The 
Climate ts of great Efficacy, not only to the ſtrength 


. of Boatzes, but to that of Souls alſo, ſays Pegetins : 


Ciccro de 
Fato. 


And that the Goddeſs who founded the City of 
Athezs choſe to ſcituate it in a temperature of Air 
fit ro make Men prudent, as the Egyptian Prieſts 
rold Soloy : Athenrs tenue Calum : Ex quo ettam 
catiores putantur Attici : Craſſum Thebis : Ttaque 
pringues Thebam, & walentes : The Air of Athens 
z5 ſubtle and thin : From whence alſo the Athenians 
are reputed to be more acute : And at T hebes wore 
groſs and thick, wherefore the Thebans are look'd up- 
07 
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0n as more heavy-witted, and more ſlroxg : In ſuch 
ſort that as the Fruits and Animals differ, the 
Men ſhould alſo be more or leſs warlike,juſt,cem- 
perate and docile, here given to Wine, elſewhere 
to Theft or Uncleanneſs: Here inclin'd to Super- 
ſtition ; elſewhere to Miſcreancy : In one place 
to Liberty, in another to Servitude ; capable of 
one Science or of one Art, Dull or Ingenious, 
Obedient or Mutinous, Good or [!], according 
as the =— where they are ſcated inclines rhem, 
and aſſume a new Complexion, if remoy'd, like 
Trees : Which was the reaſon, why Cyras would 
not grant the Perſians leave to quit their rough 
and craggy Country to remove to another more 
pleaſant and plain : Saying,that fertile and tender 
Soils made Men cfteminate and {ofr. If we ſee 
one while one Art, and one Belief flouriſh, and 
another while another , through ſome Celeſtial 
Influence: ſuch an Age to produce ſuch Natures, 
and to Incline Mankind to ſuch and fuch a Pro- 
penſion : The Spirits of Men one while gay, and 
another grum ; like our Feilds, what becomes of 
all thoſe fine Prerogatives we ſo ſooth onr ſelyes 
withal : Seeing that a wiſe Man may be miſtaken 
a hundred Men, a hundred Nations, nay thar 
even Human Nature it (elf, as we belicye, is ma- 
ry Ages wide in one thing or another, what a(- 
ſurance haye we that ſhe ſometimes is not miſta- 
ken, or not in this very Age of ours? Mcthinks, 
that amongſt other Teſtimonies of our Imbecil- 
lity, this ought not to be iorgotren, that Man 
cannot, by his own Wiſh and Deſire , find our 
what 1s neceſſary for him, that not in Fruition 
only, but in Imagivationa and Wiſh, we cannot 
: d z agree s 
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agree about what we would haye to fatisfic and 
content us. Let us leaye it to our own TI hought to 
cut out and makeup art pleaſure: It cannot fomuch 
as covet what is proper for it, and ſatisfic it ſelf. 
quid enim ratione timemns 

Aut cupimus? Quid tam dextro pede concipre,ut te 
Conatus on Peniteat; wVottgue peratti ? 

For what with Reaſon does Man wiſh or fear, 
Or undertake upon a Ground lo clear, 

'T hat afterward he may not well repent 

Both the Attempr, and the defir'd Event: 


o *2 . 
Socrates 37; And therefore it was,thatSocrates begg'd nothing of 


the Gods, but what they knew to be beſt tor him. 
And the both private and pub:iick Prayers of the 
Lacedemonmans were only {1mply ro obtain good 
and uſetulrhings referring the Choice and EleCtion 
of them,to the Diſcretion of the Supream Power. 

Conjugium petimns, partumqgue Uxoris, at illzs 

Notum qut puert, qualtjque futura fit Uxor. 

We pray for Wives and Children, they above 

Know only when we haye them, what they*l 
prove. | 
And Chriſtians, tray to God, that his Will may be 
aone: That they may not fall into the Inconve- 
nience the Poet feigns of King Midas. He pray'd 
'tothe Gods,that all hetouch'd might be turn'd into 
Gold: His Prayer was hezrd,his Wine was Gold, 
his Bread was Gold,& the Feathets of his Bed, his 
' Shirr,2nd Cloths were turn'd into Gola; fo that he 
found himſelf ruin'd and overwhelm'd with the 
Fruition of {11s Delire,8 being inrich'd with an in- 
tollerable Wealth, was fain to unpray his Prayers: 

A'tznitus nrottate malt diweſque miſergue, 

Ef ugere optat 0jes, & que modo vowerat ot. 

L Aſtonifi'd 
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Aſtoniſh'd at the ſtrangeneſs of the ill, 
To beſo rich, yet miſcrable till ; 
He wiſhes now he could his wealth evade, 
And hates the thing for which before he pray'd. 
To inſtance in my ſelf; Being young, Idefir'd 

of Fortune above all things the Order of St. Mi- The 0-4 

chael ; which was then the utmoſt diſtin&ion ef 9 = 

Honour amongſt the French Nobles, and very «fem in 

rare. She pleaſantly gratified my longing. Inſtead France: 

of raiſing me, and lifting me up from my own 

place to attain to it, ſhe was much kinder ro me, 

for ſhe brought it ſo low, and made it ſo cheap, 

that it ſtoopt down to my Shoulders, and low- 

cr. Cleobis and Biton, Trophonius and Agamedes, 

having requeſted the firſt of their Goddels, the 

laſt of their God , a Recompence worthv of 

their Picty, had Deati for a Reward : ſo differ- 

ing are the heavenly Opinions concerning what 

is fit for us, for our God might grant us Ri- 

ches, Honours, Lit: and Health fomerimes to 

our own hurt : for every thing that ts pleaſing 

to us, 1s not always good for us, it he {ends us 

Death, or an increaſe of Sickneſs inſtead of a 

» Cure. Virga tra, x baculus tuus ip[a me conſola- Pal. 23 

ta ſunt : Thy Rod, and thy Staff hawe comforted © © 

2e : He does it by the Rule of his Providence, 

which better and more certainly diſcerns what 

is proper for us, than we can do; and we ought 

co take it in good part, as coming from a wiſe 

and moſt amicable Hand. | 

—— 9! concilium Vie, Javen. Sa 

Permittes tþſis expendera nuwminibus gut 19. 
Conventat nobrs, rebu(que fit utilenſtres ; 
Chartor eſt illis _ _ 11, 
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If thowlc te rul'd,leave to the Gods in Pray*rs 
To weigh whar' fit for us in our Aﬀairs, 
For Man to them, by infinite degrees, 
Than he is to himſelf, far dearer 1s. 

For to require Honours and Commands, is 
to require that he may throw you into a Bartel, 
ſer you upon a caſt at Dice, or ſomething, of 
the like nature, whereof the iſſue is to you un- 
known, and the Fruit doubtful. There is no ſo 
ſharp and violent Diſpute amongſt the Philoſo- 
phers, as abour the Queſtion of the Sovereign 
goad of Man : From whence, by the calculati- 
on of YVarro, two hundred and fourſcore Sets, 

Cic. de Fin, 2ut autem de ſummo bono diſſentit, de tota Philo- 

lib.s. ſophie ratione aiſputat. For, whoever enters into 
Controverſie concerning the ſupream good, diſputes 
upon the whole reaſon of Philoſaphy. 

——_ Tres mihi conuwve prope aiſſentire videntur, 

OT. ID. Is, . . 
Epilt. > . Poſcentes vari multum acver[a palato, 
Duid dem ? Quid non dem ? renuts tu quod 
Jubet alter : 
Land petts, 1d [ane et tnoiſum, acidumque 
auobus, 
T'invite three Gueſts of differing Palate home 
To a Man's Table, ſure is troubleſom 
What one likes, thou diflik'fi; What _ [ 
(do? 
And what thou lik*ſt, diſlikes the other two. 
Natare ſhould ſay the ſame to their Conteſts 
and Debarcs. Some ſay that our well being lics 
in Vertcue, others in Pleaſure, others 'in our 
{ſubmitting to Nature: one in Knowledge, anc- 
cher in being exempt from Pain, another in not 
ſuffcring our {elves to be carried away by Ap- 
| F Parences : 
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parences: and this Fancy ſeems to have ſome re- 
lation to that of the Ancient Pythagoras. 
Nil admirari prope res eſt una Numact, 
Solaque que Poſſit facere, oy ſ-rware beatum. 
Nothing Yadmire's the only thing I kaow 
Gan make us happy, and can kcep us ſo. 
Which is the dritt of the Pyrrhonian Sett. Art- 
ſtotle attributes the admiring of nothing to Mag- 
nanimity. And Archeſilaus ſaid, that Conſtan- 
cy, and a right inflexible ſtate of Judgment, 
were the true Goods: but that conſent and 
application the Evils ; and there it is crue, in 
being thus poſitive, and eſtabliſhing ir by a cer- 
tain Axoim, he quitted Pyrrhomſas. For the 
Pyrrhomans, when they fay that the Ataraxy, 
which is the Immobility of Judgment, is che 10- 
vereign Good do not deſign to ſpeak it affir- 
matively; but that the ſame motion of Soul 
which makes them avoid Precipices, and rake 
ſhelter from the old, preſents chem ſuch a Fancy, 
and makes them refuſe another. How much do 
I wiſh, that whilſt I live, either ſome other, or 
Fuſtus Lipſins, the moſt learned Man now li- 
ving, of a moſt police and judicious Under- 


ſtanding,and truly reſembling my Turnebus ; had Liptius. 


both che WYI, and Health, and Leiſure ſufficient, 
{incerely ro colleft into a Regilter, according to 
their Diviſions and Claſles,as many as are to be 
found of the Opinions of the anzienr Philoſo- 
phers, about the ſubjeCt of our Being and 
Manners, their Controyerlics, the Succe(lion 
and Reputation of Sefs; with rhe Application 
of the Lives of the Authors and their Diiciples 
to their oxn Precepts in memorable Accidents, 
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and upon exemplary Occaſions. Whata Beau- 
tiful and uſeful Work that would be! As to 
whatremains, if ir be from our ſelves that we 
are to extratt the Rules of our Manners, upon 
what a Confuſion do we throw our ſelves? For 
that which our Reaſon adviſes us to, as the moſt 
probable, is generally tor every one to obey the 
I aws of his Country, as it was that of Socrates, 
inſpir'd , as he pretends himſelf, by a Divine 
Council. And by that what would it fay, if 
not that our Duty has no other Rule but what 
is 6ccidental> Truth ought to have alike and 
univerſal Viſage: It man could know Equity 
and Juſtice, that it had a body and a true be- 
ing, he would not fetter it to the conditions 
ot this Country or that ? 1t would not be from 
the whimlies of the Perſians or Tnaians that 
Vertue would receive its Form. There is no- 
ting more ſubje&t to perpztual agitation than 
the Laws. Since the time that I was born, I 
have known thoſe of the Engliſh, our Neigh- 
bours, three or four times chang'd, not only in 
matters of Civil Regiment, which is the only 
thing wherein Conſtancy is diſpenſed with, but 
in the moſt important Subject "that can be, 
namely Reltzzzon. At which am the more trou- 
bled, and of which I am the more aſhamed, be- 
cavſ(c it is a Nation, with whom thoſe of my 
Proznnce have formerly had ſo great Familiarity 
and Acquaintance; that there yet remains in my 
Houſe tome footſteps of our ancient Kindred. 
And here with us at home, I have known a 
thing that was Capital, to become Lawful ; and 
we that hold others are likewiſe according » 
the 
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the chance of War, in a Poſhbiliry of being 
found one day guilty of High-Treaſon , both 
Divine and Human; ſhould the Juſtice of our 
Arms fall into the Power of Injultice : and after 
a few years poſſefhon, taking a quice contrary 
Being. How could that antient Goa more clearly 
accule the ignorance of human knowledge con- 2% 
cerning the Divine. Being, and give men to un- 
derſtand, that their Relegiop was but a thing of 
their own Contrivance, uſeful as a bound to 
their Society, than in declaring as he did to thoſe 
who came to his Trzpod for Inſtruction : That 
every ones true Worſhip was that which he 
found in Uſe in the place where he chanc'd to 
be? O God, what infinite Obligation have we 
to the bounty of our Sovereign Creator, for ha- 
ving diſabugd our Belicf from wandring and ar- 
bicrary Deyotions, and for having ſeated it up- 
' on the Eternal foundation of the Holy Word ? 
But what will then Philoſophy ſay to us in this 
neceſſity? Why, that we follow the Lars of 
our Country, that is to ſay, this floating Sea of 
the Opinions of a Republick, or a Prince, that 
will paint out Juſtice for me in as many co- 
lours, and reform it as many ways as there 
are changes of Paſſions in themſelves. I cannor 
ſuffer my Judgment to be ſo flexible. Whar a 
kind of bounty is that which I ſhall ſee one 
day in repute, and that to. morrow ſhall be in 
none, and that the crofhing of a River ſhall be 
madea Crime > What Truth is it that thelc 
Mountains impale, and keep it from the World 
beyond them 2 Bur they are pleaſant, when to, , 
give ſome certainty tothe Laps, they lay, = Laws. 
\ NCTE 
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Laws and Cuſtoms z ſuch a thing is abominable 


there are ſome firm, perpetual, and immovea- 
ble, which they call Natural, that are imprint- 
ed in human kind by the condition of their 
own proper being,and thoſe ſome reckon three, 
ſome four, ſome more, and ſome leſs, a ſign that 
it is a mark as doubtful as the reſt. Now they 
are {o unfortunate ( for what can I call it elſe 
but misfortune} that of ſo infinite a number of 
Laws, there ſhould not be found one art leaſt, 
that Fortune,and the temerity of chance,has ſut- 
fered to be univerfally received by the conſent 
of all Nations ? They are, I ſay, ſo miſerable, 
that of theſe three or four ſelet Laws, there is 
not ſo much as one that is not contradicted and 
diſowned, not only by one Nation but by ma- 
ny. Now the only likely {1gn by wbich they 
can argue or infer ſome Laws to be Natural, is 
the uniyerſality of approbation; for we ſhould 
without doubr follow that which - Nature had 
truly ordain'd us ; and not only evety Nation , 
butevery particular Man would reſent the Force 
and Violence that any one ſhould do him, who 
would tempt him to any thing contrary to this 
Law.Let them produce me but one.of this con- 
dition : Protagoras and Ariſto, gave no other 
Eflence to the Juſtice of Laws,than the Authori- 
ty and Opii.ion of the Legr/lator, and that theſe 
laid alide, the honeſt and the good would loſe 
their Qualities, and remain empty - Names of 
indifferent things. Thraſymachus in Plato is of 
Opinion, that there is no other Right but the 
conventence cf the Superiaur. There is not any 
rajag wherein the World is ſo various, as in 


here 
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here, which is elſewhere in Eſteem, as in La- 
cedemonia, the dexterity of-ſtealing. Marriages 
within the forbidden Degrees are capitally in- 
eerdicted amongſt us, they are elſewhere in 
Honour. 


 Gemtes efſe feruntur, 
In qubus & nato genitrix, & nata Parentt, 
Zungitur, & pietas geminato creſcit amore. 


There are ſome Nations in the World, *is ſaid 
Where nn Daughters, Sons their Mothers 
wed, 
And their affeftions ſtill do higher riſe 
More firm and conſtant by theſe double ties. 


The murther of Infants, murther of Fathers, 
communication of Wives,traffick of Robberies, 
licence inall ſorts of Voluptuouſneſs : Finally , 
there is nothing ſo extream, thar is not allowed 
by thecuftom,and the common Ulſance of ſome 
Nation or other. Ir is credible, that there are 
natural Laws,but they are loſt in vs; this fine 
human Reaſon every where fo infinuating it 
ſelf to govern and command, as to ſhuffle and 
confound the Face of things, according to it's 
own vanity and inconſtancy. - Nhil itague am- 
plius noflrum eſt; quod noſtrum aico, artis ef, 
Therefore nothing 1s any more truly ours : What we 
call ours belongs t1 Art.SubjcAs have divers luſtres, 
and divers conliderations; and from thence the 
diverſity of Opinions ptincipally proceed. One 
Nation conſiders a Subje&t 1a one aſpe&t, and 
ſtops there, another takes it from another pro- 
ſpe&. There is nothing cf greater horror to be 
imagin'd, than for a mantiocat his Father ; and 
yer 
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yet the-People, whoſe ancient cuſtom it was ſo 
to do, look'd upon it as a teſtimony of Piety 
and natural AﬀeCtion, ſeeking thereby to give 
thejr Progenitors the moſt worthy and honora- 
The Bodies ble Sepulcure ; ſtoring up in themſelyes, and as 
of their de- 1t were in their own Marrow, the Bodies and 
ceaſed Fi- Relics of their Fathers; and in ſome ſort re- 
ers eaten - | . : G 
by ſme generating them by Tranſmutation into their 
People, and [Living fleth, by means of nouriſhment and di- 
mY" geſtion. It is caſe to conſider what a Cruelty 
and Abomination it muſt have appear'd to be to 
men poſleſt, and imbute with this ſuperſtition, to 
throw their Fathers remains to the corruption 
of the Earth, and the nouriſhment of Beaſts and 
Worms. Lycurgus conſider'd in Theft, the Vi- 
Theft al. vacity, Diligence, Bcldneſs and Dexterity of 
byed by purloining any thing from our Neighbours, and 
Lycgs, the Utility that redoundedto the Pablick, that 
"A * every one might look more narrowly to the 
conſetyation of what was his own, and belic- 
ved, that ſrom his double Inſtitution of Aſſault- 
ing and Defending, advantage was to be made 
for Military Diſcipline (which was the princi- 
pal Science and Vertue, to which he would in- 
ure that Nation) - of greater conſideration than 
the diſorder and injuſtic? of taking another 
man's Goods. Dyonyſius the Tyrant, offercd 
Averfunra Plato a Robe of the Perſian faſhion, iong, da- 
Robe refu- Mmask?d, and perfuryd, Plato refug?d it, ſaying, 
Jed ty Va" That being b1n a man, he would not willingly 
cepted by areſs himſelf in Womans Cloths; but Ariſtippus 
Aritippus. accepted it with this Anſwer, That no Accou- 
ſtrement could corrupt a chaſt Courage. His Friends 
reproaching him with meanneſs of Spirit ; for 


laying 
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laying it no more to heart, that Dronyſivs had 
ſpit in his Face z Fiſher-men , ſaid he , ſuffer 
themſelves to be daſh'd with the waves of the Sea 
from head to foot to catch a Gudgeon. Diogenes 
was waſhing Cabidges, and ſceing him pals by; 
If thou could live on Cattage , ſaid he, thou 
woulaſt not fawn upon a Tyrant. To whom Ariſi;p- 
p5 replied, Ard if thou kneweſt how to 1tve among ſt 
wen, thou wouldſt not be waſhing Cabiages. Thus 
Reaſon finds apparence for diyers etfe&ts. *Tis 
a Pot with two Ears, that a man may take by 
the Right or Lett. 


bellam 0 terra hoſpiti portas, 
Bello armantur equi bellum hec armenta minantur : 
Sed tameniadem olim curru ſuccelere ſuett 
Duaarupeadtes, & frena jugo concorata ferre, 

Spes e$t facrs. 

O Earth, it is thy Womb, that War does bear, 
Horles are arm'd for; Heards does threaten War : 
And yet theſe Brutes having with patience bore 
The yoak, and yielded co the Reins before 
There's hopes of Peace. 


Solop, being importun'd by his Friends not to 
ſhed poxerleſls and unprofitable Tears tor the oy 
death of his Son : 1t i5 for that reaſon, that T the the Dearth 
more juſtly ſhed them, ſaid he, becauſe they are 9 #*s Son. 
powerleſs and unprofitable. Socrates his Wite, CX- . 
aſpcrated her priet by this Circumſtance, Oh, —_ 
how unjuſtly do theje wicked Fudges put him to crates his 
Death | Why ; replied he, hadjt thow rather they 7 
ſhouldlſt juſtly execwtgme? We have our Ears bot'd; 
the Greeks look'd upon that as a mark of {lave- 
ry. Wertetire in private to enjoy our V vu 

the 
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the Indians do it in publick : The Srythians imr 
molated Strangers in their Temples, elſewhere 
Femples were a Refuge. 


Trade furor wulgt, quod numina vittnorum 
Oatt quiſque locus, cums ſolos credat habendos 
Eſſe Deos, ques iþſe colt. 


T his 'ris the popular Fury that creates, 

_n_ all their Neighbeurs Gods cach Nation 
ates. 

And that the more, becauſe conceive they do 

None but their own ſhould be reputed fo. 


I have heard of a Judge, that where he met 
with a ſharp confli& berwixt Bartolus and Bal- 
aus, and ſome point controverted with many 
contrarieties, writ in the Margent of his Book ; 
A queſtion for a Friend, that is to ſay, that Truth 
was there ſo controverted and diſputed, that in 
a like cauſe, he might favour which of the Par- 
ties he thought fir: *T'was only for want of wir, 
that he did not write, A queſtion for a Friend , 
throughout. The Advocates and Zudges of our 
times, find Biaſs enough in all cauſes ro accom- 
modate them to what they themſelyes think fir: 
In ſo infinite'a Science, depending upon the Au- 
thority of {o many Opinions, and ſo arbitrary 
a Subject, it cannot be, but that of neceflity, 
an extream confuſion of Judgments muſt ariſe. 
There is alſo hardly any ſuit ſo: clear, wherein 
Opinions do not very much differ ; what one 
Court has determin'd, another determines quite 
contrary, and it (elf contrary-a3that at another 
time. Of which we ſee very frequent Examples, 
which is a marycllous blemiſh to the Ceremoni- 

ous 
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ous Authority and Luſtre of our Juſtice, nor 

to ſtick to poſitive Sentences, but ro run from 

Judge, to Judg: and Courr, to Court, to decide 

one and the ſame Cauſe. As to the liberty of 

Philoſophical Opinions concerning Vice and 

Vertue, *cis not neceflary to be inſiſted upon ; 

and wherein are found many Opinions that are 

betrer conceal'd than publiſh'd to weak Spirits : 

Archeſilaus ſaid, that in Fornication it was no 

. matter where, or with whom it was committed. 

Et obſcenas voluptates, ſi natura requirit, on ge+ Cicero Tiny: 
. lib. 5. 

nere, aut loco, aut ordine, ſed forma, etate, figu-*" 

ra metiendas Epicurus putat, we amores guidem 

ſanftos a [apiente altenos eſſe arbitrantur. Yuera- 

' mus ad quum uſque etatem juvenes amanii ſint. 

And obſcene Plea ures, if nature requires, Epicu- 

rus thinks are not to be meaſur d, either by kind, 

place, or order, but by Age and Beauty. Neither 

are Holy Lowes thought to be ſtrangers to wiſe Men ; 

we are to enquire till what age young men are to be 

loy'd. Theſe two laſt Stoical Quotations , and 

the reproach that Dzogarchus threw in the Teeth 

of Plato himſelf upon this Account, ſhew how 

much the ſoundeſt Philoſophy indulges Licen- 

ces and Exceſs, very remote from the common 

Uſance. Laws derive their Authority from Pol- 

{e{hon and Ulſance :* Tis dangerous to trace them 

backward to their beginning ; they grow great, 

and canoble themſelves like our Rivers by run- 

ning: but follow them upward to their Source, x ,ws Au- 

tis but a lictle Spring, ſcarce diſcernible , that #9iz'd 53 

ſwells thus, and thus fortifies it ſelf by growing EN 

old. Do bur ccnſult the ancient conſiderations 

that gayethe firſt motion to this famous Tec _ 

a 
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ſo full of Digaity and Reyerence z you will find 
chem ſo light and weak, that it 1s no wonder 


if thefe People, who weigh and reduce eyery 


thing to Reaſon, arid who admit nothing by 
Authoriry, or upon Truſt, have their Ke. 
ments very remote and differing from thoſe of 
the Publick. Ic is no wonder it People , who 
rake their pattern from the firſt Image of Nature, 
ſhould in moſt of their Opinions {werve from 
the common path: As tor Example,tew amongſt | 
them would have approy'd of the ſtrict Conditi- 

ons of our Matriages, and moſt of them havye been 


for having wives in common, and without Obh- *' 


ation : They would refuſe our Ceremonies. 
Chry(ippus (aid, that a certain Philoſopher would 
have made a dozen Somerſaults, and turn'd up 
his Tail without his Breeches, for a dozen of 
Olives. That Philoſopher would hardly have 
advisd Caliſthenes to have refus'd Hippoclides 
the fair 4gariſta his Daughter, for having ſeen 
him ſtand on his Head upon a Table. Metrecles 
let a Farta little indiſcreetly in Diſputation , in 
the preſence of a great Auditory 1n his School, 
and kept himſelf hid in his own Houle for ſhame 
till Crares coming to viſit him, and adding to 
his Conſolations and Reaſons, rhe Example of 
his own Liberty, falling to Fart with him who 
ſhould let moſt, cur'd him of that ſcruple, and 
withal drew him to his own Stoical Seff, more 
free than that more reſerv'd one of the Peripa- 
teticks, of which he had been till then. That 
which we call Decercy, not to dare to do that 
in publick which it is decent enough ro do in 
private, the Stozcks call Foppery, and to mince 
it, 


__ 
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it, and be ſo modeſt as to conceal and diſown 
what Nature, Cuſtom” and our Deſires publiſh 
and proclaim of our ACtions, they reputed a 
Vice. The other thought it was to undervalue 
the Myſterics of Venus, to draw them out of her 
private Oratory, to expoſe them to the view 
. of. the People: And that to. bring them out 
from behind the Curtain,was to looſe them. Mo- 
deſty 15 a thing of Weight, Secrelie, Reſervation 
and Circumſcription are Parts of Eſteem. Plea- 
ſure did. yery ingeniouſly, - when under the viſor 
of Vertue, ſhe ſued not to be proſtituted in the 
open Streets, trodden under foot, and expoſed ro 
the publick View, wanting the dignity and con- 
venience of her private Cadrxets. Hence ſome 
ſay, that to put down publick Stews, 1s not only 
to diſperſe Fornication into all Places that was a 
{ign for one, but moreover, by the difficulty, to 
incite wild and wanton People to this Vice. 

Mechus es Aufidie qui vir Corwine fuſti, 
: - Rrvalte faerat 9u1 tus ille wry oft. 

Car aliens placet tibiy gue tus now placet Uxar ? 

Nunguid ſecurus #03 fotes arragere ? 

This Experience diyerſiftes it (elf in a thouſand 

Examples. | 


Nullns tn Urbe fuit tota, qui tangere Tellet 
Vxoren gratis Ccilave tuam, 
Dum limit: fed nunc puſitts tuſtodibus, ingens 

'  'Turba fututorum oft. Ingemoſus homo es. 

A Pheloſopher being taken in the very act, 
and askr what he was doing, coldly reply'd, Z 
am planting a Man ; no more bluſhing to be ſo 
caught, than if chey had found him planting 
E c Garlick. 
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Garlick. Ir is, I ſuppoſe, out of tenderneſs and 
reſpe& ro the natural Modeſty of Mankind, thac 
a great'and religious Author 1s of Opinion, that 
this att is ſo neceſſarily bound. to Privacy and 
Shame, that he cannor perſuade himſelf there 
The Embr y. ©: be any abſolute performance in thoſe im- 
res-of the pudent embraces of the C #iths, bur rhar 
Cynicks only made ir their Buſinek to.reprefent the lal- 
#n4 in 2x cv10us Geſtures of Luſt ; to maitiair\ the impu- 
Sighr. denceof their Schools Profeſſion,and that to ejet 
what Shame had wirh-held, it was afterward he- 
ceſlary for them to with-draw into the Shade: 
But he had not thoroughly examined their De- 
bauches, for Diogenes, playing the. beaſt "with 
himſelf in publick, wiſh'd in che prefehce of all 
that ſaw him, that he could fill his Belly by 
that Exerciſe. To rhofe who ask'd him why he 
did not find out a more commodious place. to 
eat in, than the open Street ; he made arſwer, 
 becavſe T am hungry inthe open Street. The Wo- 
men -Philoſophers, ' who mixt- with* heir - Se/F, 
mixt- alſo with theit Perſons' in all. Places with- 
out Reſeryarion » and Hiypparthia was not re- 
ceived into. Crates his pros germ upon 'Condi+. 
tion, that ſhe ſhould , in all things follow the 
- Ufances and'Cuftoms of .his Rule: Theſe, Phi- 
ſoſophers ſer a great he upon. Vertue, and 
renounce all ather_ Dilcipline, but the Moral : 
and yet in all their AQtipns, they attribured the 
Sovereign Authority to the Election of their 
Sage, and aboye the Laws, and gave no other 
cub to Voluptuouſneſs, bur .Moderation on- 
Iy; and the Confetyation of ' the Liberty of 
others. Frrachitus and Protaporas, foraſmuch 
| as 
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as: Wine ſeem'd bitter to the Sick, and plea- 
ſant to the ſound, the Rudder crook'd in the 
Water, and ſtrait when out, and fach like 
contrary apparences as are found in Subjedts, 
argued from thence, that all Subjefts had in 
.themſelyes the Cauſes of theſe Apparences ; and 
that there was ſome bitterneſs in the Wine, 
which had ſome ſympathy with the ſick man's 
Taſte, and the Rudder ſome bending Quality, 
ſympachizing with him that looks upon ic in ce 
Water. And fo of all the weſt, which is to ſav, 
- that all is in all chings,*and conſequently no- 
thing in any one, for where all is there is no- 
thing. This Opinion put me in mind of che Ex- 
pericnce we have, that there is no ſence nor aſ- 
pett of any thing whether birter or ſweer, ſtraic 
or crooked, that human Wit does-not find our 
in the Writings he undertakes to tumble over. 
. Intothecleaneſt, pureſt and moſt perte& Speak- 7% pure# * 
ing that can poſſibly be, how many Lyes and 5,22, 
Falſgtics have we -luggeited? What Hereſie has capable of 
not there found Gfound and Teſtimony ſuffici- 7mm 
ent to make it {elf embrac?d and defended? *T'is ons. | 
for this, that the Authors of ſuch- Errorg will 
never depart from proof of the Teſtimony of 
the Interpretation of Words. A Perſon of Dig- 7h Phil 
nity, who would prove to me-by Authority, the {#2 | 
ſearch of the Philoſophers Stone, wherein he Sun,” 
was over head and cars ingag'd, *alledg'd ro me 
at laſt five or fix Paſſages in the Bible, upon 
which he ſaid he firſt foundeg his attempt, for 
the diſcharge of his Conſcience ( for he is a Di- 
vine) and in truth the Invention was not only 
pleaſant, but moreoyer "Fg well accommodated 
e 2 ro 
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to the Defence of this finE Science. By this way 
the Reputation of divining Fables is acquir'd. 
There i$no Fortune-teller, it he have this Au- 
thority, but, if a Man will'take the Pains to 
tumble and tofs, and narrowly to peep into all 
the folds and gloſſes of his Words, he may make- 
him, like the S:b:/s, ſay what be will. There 
are ſo many ways of Interpretation, that ic will 
be hard but that, cicher obliquely, or in a di- 
rg&t Line, an ingenious Wit will find out in 
every Subject, ſomEAir that will ſerye for his 
Purpoſe. Therefore there is a cloudy and am- 
biguous Stile in this ſo frequent and antient 
uſe; let the Author but make himſelf Maſter of 
thar, he may attra&t and buſic Poſtetiry about 
his Preditions; which not only his own Parts, 
but the accidental Favour of the Matter it (elf, 
 mayas much or moreaſhſt him to obrain. Thar, 
as to the reſt, he expreſs himſe]f after a fooliſh, or 
a ſubtle manner, whether obſcurely, or contra- 
dictorily, *tis no matter za number of Wits 
ſhaking and fifting him, will bring out a great 
many ſeyeral Forms, either according to hig 
meaning, or collateral, or contrary to it, which 
will all redound to his Honour. He& will ſee 
himſelf enrich'd by the- means of his Diſciples, 
like the Regents of Colleges, by their Pupils 
yearly Preſents, This is it which has given Re- 
putation to many things of no worth ar all ; 
. thar has brought ſeveral Writings in Vogue,and 
given them the Fame of containing all ſorts of 

Matter can be defir'd ; one and the ſame thi 
' receiving 4 thouſand and a thouſand Images ww, 
various Conliderations,,nay, eyen' as many as -y 
| _ picale, 
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pleaſe. Is ir polhible that Homer could delign to 
ſay all that we make him : and that he defign'd 
ſo many, and ſo yarious Figures, as that the Di- 
vines, Law-givers, Captains, Philoſophers and all Homer the 
ſorts of Men who treat 'of Sciences, how Yati- 7:ad of 
ouſly and oppoſitely ſoever, ſhould indifferemt- _— of 
ly quote him, and ſupport their Arguments by ***'* 
his penpenyr on the Sovereign Lord and Ma- 
ſter of all Offices, Works and Artizans, and 
Councellor General of all Enterprizes > Who- 
ever has had occaſion for Oracles and PrediQi- 
ons, has there tound (ufficient to ſerve his turn. 
"Tis a Wonder how-many, and how admirable 
Concurrences an intelligent Perſon, and a par- 
ticular Friend of mine, has there tound our in 
Favour of our Religion ; and cannot ealily be 
put out of the Conceit that it was Homer's De- 
{ign: and yet he is as well acquainted with this 
Author, as any Man whatever of his Time. And 
what he has found out in Favour of ours, very 
many anciently have found in Favour of theirs. 
Do but obſeryc how Plato is tumbled and coſt, 
every one cnnobling his own Opinioas by ap- 
_ plying him to himſclf, make him take what {1de 
they pleaſe. They draw him in, and engage him 
in all the new Opinions the World receives 
and make him, according to the different courſe 
of things, differ from himſelf: every one makes 
him according to his own Senſe,the Manners and 
Cuſtoms lawtul in his Age, becauſe they are _ 
unlawful in ours; and all this with Vivacity ® 
and Power, according to the force and ſprite- 
 lineſs of the Wir of the Interpreter. From the 
lame Foyndation that —_— and this S&n- 
e 2 tence 
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' rence of his had, That all things had in them 


thoſe forms that we diſcernd, Demucritus drew a 

uite contrary concluſion ; namely, That Subjefs 
bod nething ot all ox them of what wo there find 
and that foraſmuch as Honey is ſweet to one, 
and bitter to another, he thence argued, that ir 
was. neither -fweet nor bitter. The Pyrrhomans 
would ſay, that they knew not whether it is 
ſweet or- bitter, or neither the one or the other, 
or both ; for thoſe always gain the higheſt point 
of Dubitation. The Cyrenaccks held, that nothing 
was perceptible from without, and that that 
only was perceptible, that internally touch'd us, 
as Gricf and Pleaſurez acknowledging neither 
Sound, nor Colour, but certain A ns only 
that we receive from them, and that mans Judg- 
ment had no other Seat. Protagoras belicy'd,that 
what ſeem'd to every one was true to Eyery One: 
The Eprcureans lodg'd alludgment in the Sen- 
ſes, and in the Knowledge of things, and in 
Pleaſure. Plato would have the Judgment of 
Truth, and Truth it {elf deriv'd from Opinions, 
and the Senſes ro appertain to the Wit and Co- 
gitation. This Diſcourſe pur me upon the Con. 


 f{ideration of the Senſes, in which lies the great- 


eſt Foundation,” and Proof of our Ignorance. 
Whatrſoever is known, is doubtleſs known by 
the Faculty of the Knower ; for ſeeing the Judg- 
ment proceeds from the Operation of him that 
judges, 'tis Reaſon that this Operation performs 
it by his means, and will not by che conſtraint 
of another ; as it would happen, it we knew 
things by the Power, and according to the Law 
gkehcir Eflence, Nay all Knowledge is con- 

_ veyd 
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vey'd to us by the Senſes, they are our Ma 
Ss; | 


| —wi gud munita fidet Lucret. l. 5. 
Proxumns fer bumanum tn pettus, templague 


mentts. 


It is the ſureſt Path that Faith can find 
By which to enter human Heart and Mind. 


Science begins by. them, and 1s reſolved into 
them. After all, we ſhould know no more than 
a Stone, if we did not know that there is Sound, 
Odour, Light, Taſte, Meaſure, Weighr,Softneſs, 
Hardneſs, harpneſs,Colour, Soothneſs,Breadth 
and Depth, Theſe are the Platforms and Princi- 
ples of all the Strufture of all our Knowledge. 
And, according to ſame Science, is nothing elſe 
but Senſe. He that could make me contradi& 
the Senſes, would -_ me by the Throat, he 


could not make melt furcher back, The Senſes 
are the beginning and the cnd of human Know- 
ledge. : 
Invenes premus ab [enfibus efſe creatam - Ibid, L 4 
Notuttam vert, #eque ſexſus poſſe refells. 
Lud majore fide parro quam ſenſus habert 
. Debet ? | 
'Yow'll find of Truth,that all diſcoveries made, 
Are firſt by Senſes to the Soul convey'd ; 
Neicher will Senſe be baffled, and on what 
Can-we rely more ſafely than on that ? 


Let us atttibute to them the leaſt we can, we® 
muſt howeyer . of neceffiry grant them this, that 
it is by their means and mediation that all our 

.InſtruJion is direed. Cicero ſays, that Ghry* 
E < 4 fippus, 
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fippus, baving atrempred to” extenuate the force 
and vertue of Senſes, preſented to himſelf Ar- 
guments, and fo* vehemenr' Qppalitious to.the 
contrary. that he could nor' be ſatisfied in him- 
ſelf therein : Whereupon Carzeades, who'main- 
tain'{ che contrary ide, boaſted, that he wauld 
make uſe of the ſame Words and Arguments 
that Chryſippus had donc, with them to contro- 
Vert and confure him, ' and' therefore thus cried- 
out againſt him:.O Miſerable ! thy force has 
deſtroy d thee. There can be nothing abſurd to a 
greater Degree; yo" ro maintain that Fire does 
not warm, that Light does not ſhine, and, that 
there. is no weight nor ſolidity in Tron, which 
are Advertiſements convey*d to us by the Sen- 
ſes; neither is there Belief nor Knowledge in 
Man, that caa be compar'd to that for certain- 
ty. The firſt Conlderaiay I have upon the 
Doubt whe. Subje&t of the Senſes is, Mr I make a doubr. 
wag whether or no Man be farniſh'd with all natu-- 
his Senſes. Tal Senſes, I ſee ſeveral Animals who live an en- 
tire and perfeCt Lite, ſome withour Sight, others 
without Hearing : Who knows whether to us 
alſo, one, two, or three, or many other Senſes 
may not be wanting > For if any one: be want- 
ing, our Examination; cannot diſcover the de- 
fcCt. Tis the priviledge of the Senſes to be the 
utmoſt limit ot our diſcoyery : T here is nothing 
bervond them that. can aſliſt us. in Exploration, 
,nor ſo much as one Seuſc in the diſcovery of 
| , another. 1% +3 ig eget (etna 
| oe: An poterunt oculos ares reprehendere, an anres' 
| Tattus, an hunc porro tact um Japor arguet ors, 
An conſutabunt nates, qcultte revement ? 


- 
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Can Ears the Eyes, the Touch the Farscorret; 
OX is that Touch by Taſting to be check'd: 

r th? other Senſes ſhall the Noſe, or Eyes 
Confute in their peculiar faculties > _ | 
ww all make the extreameſt limits of our abi. 
ity. | 


ſeorſum cutque poteſh.rs 

Drenſa eſt, ſua vis curgue " ; _ 

Each has it's power diſtinctly, and alone 

And every Senſc's power is it's own. 

It is impoſſible ro make a man,naturally blind, 
conceive that he docs not ſee, impothble ro make 
him'defire Sight, oc to be ſenſible of his DefeCt. 

For which Reaſon, we ought not to derive any 
aſſurance from the Soul's being contented and 
ſatisfied with thoſe we have : conſidering that it 
cannot be ſenſible herein of it's Infirmity and Im- 
perfeftion, if rhere be any ſuch thing, Ir is im- 
poſlible to ſay any big to this blind Man, &- 
ther by Argument or Similitude, that can poſ- 
ſes his Imagination with any Apprehenſion of 
Light,Colour,or Sight. There nothing remains 

, behind thar can puſh on the Senſes to Evidence. .. 
Thoſe that are born Blind, whom we hear to 
wiſh they could ſee, ir is not- that they under- 
ſtand whar they deſire : "They have learn'd from 
us that they want ſomething, that there is ſome- 
thing to be deſired that we have, which they 
can name indeed,- and ſpeak of it's EffeQs and 
Conſequence, but yet they know not what it is, 
nor apprehend it not at all. I have ſeen a Gen- * 
tleman of a good Family, whawas born Blind, 
or at leaft Blind from ſuch an Age that he knows 
not what Sight is; wha is fo little om" 

| 1 
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his reed, the he mage wc 8 we of words 

roper for ſecing, and applies them alter a man- 
= wholly particular, ' and his own. They 
brought him a Child to which he was. Godfa- 


ther, which having taken into his Arms : Good 


God (ſaid he) what a fine Child is this, bow 
beautiful to look upon, what a pretty Face ut has! 
He will ſay, like one of us, this Room has a ve- 
ry fine Proſpett, it is clear Weather, the Sun 
ſhines bright. And moreover, being that Hunting, 
Tennis and Butts arc our Exerciſes, and that 
he has heard ſo, he has taken a liking to them, 
will Ride a Hunting; and believes he has as 
good a ſhare of the Sport as we haye; and will 
expreſs himſelf as angry or pleas'd as the beſt of 
us all, and yet knows nothing of it, bur by the 
Ear. One cries out to him, here's a Hare, when 
heis upon ſome even Plain where he may ſafcly 
Ridez and afterwards, when they tell hin) the 
Hare is killd , he will be as oyerjoy'd, and 
proud of it, ashe hears others ſay they are. He 
will take a Tcnnis Ball in his left hand, and 
ſtrike it away with the Racket: He will ſhoot 
with a Mugsket at random, and is contented with 
what his People tel him, that he is over. or 
wide. Who knows whether all human kind 
cominir not the like abſurdity, for want of ſome 
Senſe, and that through this Default, the great- 
eſt part of rhe face of things is conceal'd from 
us? What do we know bur that the difficulties 


which wefind in ſeycral cftefs of Animals which 


excecd our Capacity, are not produc'd by facul- 
ty of ſome ſenſerhat.we are defeftive in ?. And 
whether ſome of them haye not by this a; 

lis 


_anA 
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Life more fall and entirethan ours > We ſeize 
e as it were with all our Senſes : We 
there find Redneſs, Smoothneſs, Odour and - 
Sweetneſs > Bur it may have other Vertues be- 

fides theſe, as to hear, or bind, which no ſenſe of 
ours can have any reference unto. Is it not likely 


 thartthere are ſcnſitive faculties in Nature that 


are fit ro judge of, and to" diſcern thoſe which 
we call the occult Proprictics in ſeveral things , 
as for the Load-ſtone ro attraft Iron ; and that 
the want of ſuch facultics is the cauſe-that we 
are ignorant of the true Eſſence of fuch things ? 
*Tis peradventure ſome —_— ſenſe that gives 
Cocks to underſtand hour it isof Mid- 
night,and when it grows to be towards day, and * 
that makes chem to crow accordingly z that 
teaches Chickens, before they bave any experi- 
cnce of what they are,to fear a Spar-hawk, and 
not a Gooſe,or a Peacock,though Birds of a much 
larger Size : That cautions them of the hoſtil 
Qualicy the Cat has againſt them, and makes 
them not to fear a Dog 2 To arm themſelves a- 
gainſt the meawing (a kind of flattering Voice) 
of rhe one,and not againſt the y_ a ſhrill 
and threatning Voice of the other. That teach- 
es Waſps, Ants and Rats, to fall upon the beſt 
Pear,and the beſt Cheeſe, before they have taſted 
them, and inſpires the Stag, Elephant and Ser- 
pents, with the knowledge of a certain Herb 
roper for their Cure. There is no ſenſe thax 
hos nota mighty Dominion, and that does nor 
by its power, introduce an infinite number of 
\nowledges. It we were defective in the Intel- 
ligenge of ſoundsof Muſick, and of the Voice, 
ix 
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- it would cauſe an __ confuſion in all 
che reſt of our Science. For, beſides what ap- 
pertains tothe. proper cffeft of every Senſe, how 
many Arguments, Conſequences and Concluſi- 
gns do we draw to other things, by: comparing 
one Senſe with another> Let an Underſtand- 
ing Man imagine human Nature originally pro- 
duc'd without the Senſe of Secing, and conſider 
what [gnorance and Trouble ſuch a Defe& would 
bring upon him, 1what a Darkneſs and Blindneſs 
in the Soul ;--he will then ſee by that of how 
great Importance to the knowledge of Truth, 
the privation of ſuch another Senſe, or of two, 
or three,ſhould we be ſo depriy'd,would be. We 

* have form'd.a Truth by the Conſultation and 
Concurrence of our five Senſes, but peradven- 
ture; we ſhould haye ;the*conſent and contribu- 
tion of eight or-tcn, to make a certain diſcoyery 
of our own Being. The Se&s that controvert the- 
Knowledge of man, do it principally by the in- 
certamnty and weakneſs of our Scnſes. r ſir:ce 
all Knowledge is by their means and. mediatica 
convey'd unto us, if they fail in their repors, 
if they corrupr, or alter what they bring us from 
without, if the Light which by them creeps in» 
to the Soul be obſcur'd in the paſſage, we have 
nothing elſe to hold by. From this cxtream dit- 

 ficulty all theſe fancies proceed, that every ſub- 

je& has all we there find in it ſelf ; That it has 

nothing in it of what we think we there find ; 

and that of the Eprewreans, that. the Sun is no 
bigger than 'cis judg'd by our fight to be: / 
Lucret.l.5. FPutcqua Ti eſt mhilo fertur majore figura, 

Duam noſtris oculss quam cernin's eſſe — 

; | ut 
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But be it what it will in our Eſtcems, 
Ic is no bigger than to us it ſeems. 
That the apparences, which repreſent a Body 
great to him that is near, and leſs ro him that 
1s more remote, are both true: ' 
Nec tamen luc oculis falls concedewus helum s 1, 11, 
Protnae anime wvitium hoc oculis adfingere nol:. 
Yet that the Eye's deluded we deny; - - 
Chargenot the Soul's fault therefore on the eye. 
_ and reſolutely, that there is no deceit in the 
Senſes; that we are to lyc at their Mercy, and 
ſeek elſewhere Reaſons ro (alye and excute the 
Difference and Contraditions we there find ; 
even to. the inventing of 'Lyes and other Flams 
C if it come to that) rather then accuſe the Sen- 
ſes. Timagoras vow'd, that by preſling or turn- 
ing his Eye, he could never perceive the lighc 
of the Candle to double,and that che ſeeming fo, 
proceeded from the Vice of Opinion, and not . 
from the Inſtrument, The moſt abſurd -of all 
the Epicareans Abſurdities, is, in denying the = 
force and effeCt of the Senſes. 
Protnde quod tn qungue eft his oijum tempore, via, 
 orrum fl. ] . 
Et þ »on potwit ratio drſſolvere cauſam, 
Cur ea gue furrint juxtim quadrata, procul fint 
Viſa rotunds : tamen freſtat rationis egentem - 
Redadere meno{e £auſas uirin[que figure, 
Duam manibus manifeſts ſuis emnitere q40940M, 
Et volare fidew primam, & comvellere tots = 
Fundamenta, quibus nixatur vita ſaluſque. 
Non n enim ratio ruat omnis, vita qu0que 
iſa. - 
Concidat extemplo, niſi credere ſexſiius auſis, 
Pre. 
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Precipiteſque locos itare, & cetera gue int 
| In genere hoc fugienas. | 
Whatever, and wheneyer ſeen, 1$true, : 
And if our Reaſon can't the Knot undoe, 
Why things ſeens to be ſquare when yery near 
And ata greater diſtance roung appear ; 
Tis berrer yet for him that's at a-pauſec 
To give of either Figure a falſe cauſe, 
Than to permit things manifeſt to go 
Out of his Hands, to give the lye unto 
His firſt belief, and the Foundations rend 
On whichall Life and Safety do depend. 
| For notalone Reaſon, bur Life and all 
Together will with ſudden Ruin fall ; 
The danger of 4 detach pocrehce 
_ The r of a ul-precipice, 
And other ſuch like Dangers; that with care 
And warineſs to be cyaded are. 
This fo deſperate and unphiloſophical Advice 
expreſſes only this, that human Knowledge 
cannot ſnpport it felt but by Reaſon, that is un 
reaſonable, fooliſh and mad ; bu: thatir is yet 
berter chat 'manz- ro-ſet a greater value upon 
himſelf, make fiſe of any other Remedy, how 
fantaſtick ſocyer, than ro- confeſs his neceſſary 
Ignorance ; a truth ſo diſadvantageous to him. 
e cannot avoid owning, that the Senſes are 
the Sovercign Lords of his Knowledge ; but 
they are uncertain, and falfifiable: in ail Cir- 
cumſtances. *T'is there that he is to fight ir out , 
tothe laſt ; and if his juſt Forces fail hiam,as they 
do, to ſupply that Dete& with Obſtinacy, Te- 
merity and Impudence. In caſe that what the 
Epicureans lay be true, Viz. That we _ 27 
| 20p= 
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Knowleage uf the Senſes » Gt be falſez and 
if thatalſo be crue, which the Storcks ſay, That 
the apparences of the Senſes are ſo falſe, that they 
can furmſh us with #0 manner of Knowledge : 
We ſhall conclude, tothe diſadvantage of theſe 
rwo great Dogmarical Set, that there is no 
Science at all. As to-what concerns the Error 
and Uncertainty of the Operation of the Senſes, 
every ane may furniſh himſelf with as many ex- 
amples as he pleaſes ; fo ordinary are the Faults 
and Tricks they put upon us. Inthe Eccho of a 
- Valley, the ſound of the Trumpet ſeems to 
tneet us, which comes from a place behind. 


 Extanteſque procul medio de gurgite montes thid. 
Idem apparent longe drverſi licet. 
Et fugere ad puppim colles, campigue widentur 
Dos agimus propter Nawem. 
And Rocks ith Seas that proudly raiſe their Mr. Creech. 


cad 
I Tho-far disjoyn'd, thoRoyal Navies ſpread 
Their Sails' between; yet if from diftance 


ſhown, . 
- They feem an Iflandall combin'd in one. 
22 Ships, though driven by a proſperous 
e | 
 Yeem fixt ro Saylors, thoſe ſeem under Sail 
That ride at Anchor ſafe ; and all admire, 
" As they row by, roſee the Rocks retire. 
, ., —— Ubi tn meato nobrs equus acer obheſit. bid. 
LA Flumnine, equi corpus tran] verſumferre widetur 
Vis, & in adverſum Flumen contrugere ya M120. 
Thus,when in rapid ſtreams my Horſe hath ſtood Me. Creech. 
ArdI look'd downward cn the rcyling Flcod ; 
Thcugh 
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Though he ſtood ſtill, 1 thought he did divide 
The headlong Streams,8 ſtrive againſt the Tide, 
And all things ſeem*d to moye on eyery ide. 
Like a Musker Buller, under the Fore-fmger, 
the middle Finger being lap'd over it, which 
fcels ſo like two, ghat a Man will have much 
ado to perſuade himſelf there, is but one ; the 
end of the two Fingers feeling cach 'of cfem one 
at the ſame time. For that the Senſes are yery 
often Maſters of our Reaſon, and conſtrain it to 
1eceive Impreſſhons which it judges and knows 
to be falſe, is frequently ſeen. I ſet afide the 
Senſe of feeling, that has its FunCtions nearer, 
r.ore lively and ſubſtantial ; that ſo often by 
the cfieA of -the Pains it helps the Body: to, 
ſubverts and overthtows all thoſe fine Stoical 
Reſolutions, and compells him to cry our of his 
Belly,who has reſolutely cflabliſh'd this Doftrine 
In his Soul, that the Cholick, and all other Pains 
and Diſeaſes are indifferent things ; not having 
the Power ro abate any thing of the Sovereign 
Feligity, wherein the wiſe man is ſeated by his 
Verrue. There js no Reart ſo cffeminate,that the 
rattle and found of our Drums and Trumpets 
will tot -enflame with Courage ; nor ſo ſullen, 
that the Harmony of our Muſick will not rouſe 
and cheer ; nor ſo ſtybborn a Soul, that will 
not feel it ſelf ſtruck with fone Revyerence, in 
- conſidering the gloomy vaſtneſs of our Chutch- 
- es, the variety of Ornamentrs,and Order of our 
Ceremonies, and to hear the folemn Muſick 
of our Organs, and the Grace and devout Har- 
mony ofvur Voices. Even thoſe thar come in 
with Contempt, tecl a certain ſhiycring A their 
carts, 
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arts,'. and. ſomething of dread that makes 
wow in Job their Opinions. For my 
parts | o.not think my ſelf ſtrong enough to 

r an Ode of Horace or Catullus ſung by a 
beautiful young Mouth without emotion. And 


i. 


— 


Zeno had reaſon to ſay,. That the Voice was the 7% race, 


flower. of Beauty. One would once make me 
believe, that, a certain Perſon, whom all we 


Frenchmen know, . had impos'd upon me, in re-- 


peating ſome Verſes that he had made ; that they 
were not the ſame upon the Paper that they 
were in the Air, and that my Eyes would 
make a contrary Judgment to my Ears: So 
great a Power has Pronuntiation to give faſhion 
and. value to, Works that are lect to the Effica- 
cy and Modulation of the Voice. And there- 
fore Philoxenus was: not- ſo much too blame, 
hearing ons give an ill Accent to ſome Compo- 
ſition of his, for ſpurning and breaking certain 


Earthen Veſſels of his, faying, 7 break, what ts 


thine, becauſe thou corrupt'ſt what is mine. To 
what end did thaſe Men, who have with a poli- 
tive Reſolution deftroy'd themſelves, turn away 
their Faces that, they might nor ſee che blow 
that was by themſelves appointed > and that 
thoſe, who for their Health deſire and command 
Inciſions to be made, and Cauteries to be appli- 
ed to them, cannot endure the fight of the Pre- 


'parations, Inſtruments and Operations of the 


Chyrurgeon; being that the - Sight is not any 
way to participate in the Pain? Are not theſe 
propet Examples to verific the authority the 
Senſes have over the Imagination # *Tis ro much 
purpoſe that we know theſe Trefſes were bor- 

F f row'd 


the flower 


auty- 
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row'd from a Page, or a Laegwey; that this Per- 
wihon came from Spain, and this Cerws frantthe 
Ocean Sea : our Sight will neyertheleſs compel 
us to confeſs that Subject more agreeable and 
more loyely againſt all Reaſon, For in this 
there is nothing of it's own. | 

Ovid. de Auferimur cultu, geumis, auroque teguntar' | 
mor. 1.1 \ Crimina pars minima eſt ip[a paella ſut! '. 
Sepe ubt fit quod ames inter tam milta requiras 
Decepet hac oculos, Fgide drves amor. © 
Faults are with Jewels hid, wer __ by Art, 
The Girl is of her ſelf the ſmalleſt part. 
When *mongſt ſo many things,we ſeck for her 
We love, our Eyes often deceived are. ' 
What a ſtrange Power do the Poets attribute to 
the Senſes, that make Narciſſus ſo deſperately 
in Love with his own Shadow © 
Ov Met. Cunttaque miratur, quibus eft mirabilis iſe, = 
TY Se cupit tmprudens, & qu probat, ifſe probatur, 
—_— petit, petstur : partterque accendit tb 

ardet. | £795 IGIDS 

Mr.$-ndys Admireth all; for which to be admir'd*:” 
And inconſiderately himſelf defir'd: HH 

The Praiſes which he gives,his Beauty claim'd, 

Who ſeeks,is It: th'Enflamer is inflam'd. 


% 


And Pygmalon's Judgment ſo troubled by the 
Impreſſion of the fghr of his Ivory Statue, that 
he loves- and adores it as if it were a living 
hyp » PF wal 

Ovid. Met. Oſcula dat, reddiqgue putat, ſequiturgue tenetgue, 
_— Et creat tattis atgitos pnfideve mambris, ? 
Et metuit preſtos vemat ne livor 11 artus. 
He kifles, and believes he's kiſs'd again, ' 
Scizcs,and *'twixt his arms his Loye doth _ 
n 
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* And thinks the poliſh'd Iyory thus held, 
Does to his fingers amorous preſſure yield, 
And has a tender Fear, leſt black and blue 
Should in the Parts with ardaur preſs'd enſue. 
Let a Philoſopher be put into + Gage of ſmall 

thin ſet Bars of Iron, and hang him on the Top 

of the high Tower of Noſtye Dame of Parzs; 

He will ſee by manifeſt Reaſon, that he cannot 

pony fall, and yet he will find ( unleſs he 

ave been uſed to the Plummers Trade ) that 
he cannot help, but that the exceſſive height will 
fright and aſtoniſh him. For we have enough to 
do to aſſure our ſclyes in the Gallertes of our 

Steeples, if they are made with Rail and Bal- 

luſter, altho? they are of Stone; and ſome there 

are that cannot endure ſo much as tothink ot ir, 

Let there be a Beam thrown over betwixt theſe 

two Towers, of breadth ſufficient to walk upon, 

there is no Philoſophical Wiſdom ſo firm thar 
can giye us the courage to walk oyer it, as we 
ſhould do upon the Ground. I have often tried 
this upon our Mountains in theſe Parts ; and 
yet I am one who am not the moſt ſubjef& to be 
afraid, that I was not able ro endure to look in- 
tothat infinite Depth without horror and trem- 
bling, though I ſtood aboye my length from 
the edge of the Precipice, and could nor have 
failn down if I would. Where I alſo'obſcrv'd, 
that what height foever the Precipice were, 


provided there were ſome Tree, or ſome jutting * -. 


out of a Rock, a little ro ſupport and divide 
the Sight, it a lictle eaſes our Fears, and giyct 
greater Afﬀfurance ; as if they were things by 
which in falling we might haye ſome relict : 

Ff3z Bur 
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Gicer. de 
Divin. 1. 1. 


'But that dire&. Precipices we are not able to 


look upon without being giddy; «t defpics ſine 
wertigine ſinzul oculorum animuygue non poſſit« 
Which is a manifeſt impoſture of the Sight. And 
therefore it was that the fine Philoſopher pur 
out his own Eyes, to ſree the Soul from being 
diverted by thera, and that he might Philoſo- 
phile at greater liberty. But by the ſame Rule, 
he ſhould have damm(d up his Ears, that Theo- 
Phraftas ſays are the moſt dangerous Inftraments 
about us, for receiving violent Impreſſions to 
alter ard diſturb us ; and finallv, ſhould have de- 
priv'd him(ſelt of all his other Senſes, that is to 
ſay, of his Life and Being ; For they haveall the | 
power t9 command our Soul and Reaſon. Fie 
etiam ſepe ſpecie quadam, ſepe vocum gravitate 
G& cantibus, ut pellantur antm wehementins: [epe 
etianp Cura 0 timore. For it oft falls out that minds 
are more vehemently ſiruck by ſome ſight, by the 
qualtty ana ſound of the Voice, or by Singing ;; and 
oft-times alſo by Grief and Fear. Phyſicians hold, 
that there are certain Complexicns that are agi- 
rated by the ſame Sounds and Inſtruments,even to 
Fury. I have ſeen ſome, who could not hear a 
Bone gnaw'd under the Table without impati- 
ence; and there is ſcarce any man, who is not 
diſturb'd at the ſharp and ſhrill] noiſe that the 
File makes in grating upon the Iron ; as alſo to 
hear chewing near them, or to hear any one 
ſpzak, who has any impediment in the Throat 
or Noſe, will moye ſome People even to anger 
and hatred. Of what uſe was that piping Prom- 
pter of Gracchus, who ſoftened , raiſed and 
mov'd his Maſter's Yoice, whilſt he declaim'd at 
Rome, 
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Roy, if the moyements and quality of the 
ſound had not the power to move and alter 
the Judgments of the Auditory ? In earneſt, 
there is wonderful reaſon to keep ſuch a clutter 
about the firmicy of this fine piece, that ſuffers 
it ſelf to be turn'd and twin'd by the motion and 
accidents of ſo light a wind. The ſame cheat 
that the Senſes put upon our Underſtanding, 
they have in turn-put upon them. The Soul al 
ſo ſometimes has irs revenge, they 1lye and con- 
tend which ſhould moſt deceive one arother: 
What we ſec and hear when we are tranſported 
with Paſfion, we neither (ce nor hear as it is. 
Et ſolem geminum,& duplices ſe oſtendere Thebas. g,eg, 
The Sun did {cem as if two Syrs it were, lib. 10, 
And Thebes a double City did appear. 
The Obje& that we love appears to us moxe 
beautiful than it really is: 
Multimoars 1gitur prawas, turpeſque wvidemus, Lucret. 1. 4. 
Efſſe in delicus, ſummogue in honore vigere. 
Hence *ris that ugly things in ſancy*d dreſs, mMr.Creech. 
Seem gay,look fair to Lovers Eycs,and pleaſe. | 
and that we hate more vg 6 To adiſcontented 
and afflicted Man, the Light of the Day ſeems 
dark and overcaſt. Our Senſes are nct only de- 
prav'd, but very often ſtupified by the Paſſions 
of rhe Soul. How many things do we fee, that 
* we do not take notice of, if the Mind be taken 
up with other Thoughts? | 
—— #14 vebus guogue apertis noſcere poſſes. Ibid, 
St 203 adertas Animum proinde eſſe,quaſi omni 
Tempore [emote furrint, longeque remote. 
Nay even-in plaineſt things, unleſs the Mind Mr. Creech. 
Take heed, unleſs ſhe ſets her (eHf ro find, 
Sg | F i 2 The 
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The Life of 
a Man com- 
parea 0 4 


Dream. 


_ conſult; for in 


The thing no more is ſeen, no more belov'd, 
Than if the moſt obſcure, and moſt remov'd. 
It appears that the. Soul retires within, and 
amuſes the Powers of the Senſes. And fo both 


the inſide, and the outfide of man is full of In- 


firmities and Miſtakes. They who have com- 
par'd our Lives to a Dream, were peradventure 
more ir» the right than they. were aware of 
when we dream, the Soul lives, works, and cx- 
erciles all its Faculties,neither more nor leſs,than 
when awake ; but more largly and obſcurely ; 
Yet not ſo muchneither,that the difference ſhould 
be as great as betwixt Night and the Meridional 
Brightneſs of the Sun, but as betwixt Night and 
Shade; there ſhe ſleeps, here ſheſlumbers; but whe- 
ther more or leſs, *ris ſtill dark and Cymmerian 
Darkneſs. We wake ſleeping, and fleep waking. 
I dot not ſee (> clearly in my Sleep ; but as to my 
being awake, I never found it clear enough, and 
free trom Clouds. Moreover, Sleep, when it is 
profound, ſometimes rocks even Dreams them- 
{clves aſleep, but our awaking is never ſo fprite- 
Iy, that it does rightly, and as it ſhould, pyrge 
and diſſipate thoſe Ravings and Whimſies, which 
are waking Dreams, and worſe than Dreame;, 
Our Reaſon and Soul receiving thoſe Fancies 
and Opinions that come in Dreams, and autho- 
rizing the AQtions of our Dreams, with the like 
Approbation that they do thoſe of the Day ; 
wherefore do we not doubt,whether our Thought 
and ARtion is another ſort of Dreaming, and our 
waking a certain kind of fl:ep 2 It the Senſes be 
pur firſt Judges, ir is nct ours that we are to 

Faculty Beaſts have ag great, or 
| greater 
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reater right than we. Ir is certain that ſome of 
them haye the Senſe of Hearing more quick 
than. Man; others that of Seeing, others that of 
Feeling,octhers that of Touch and Taſte. Dewo- 
critus (aid, that the Gods and Brutes had the ſen- 
fitive Faculties more perfe&t than Man. Burt be- 
twixc the Effets of their Senſes and ours, the 
difterence is extream. Our $pittle cleanſes and 
drics up our Wounds, it kills the Serpent. 


Tantaque in his rebus diſtantia, differttaſque eſt, id. 


Ut quod altts crbus eſt, alizs fuat acre venenuth. 
Sepe etenim ſerpens, hominis contalta ſaliva, 
yd yp ac [eſe mandendo conficit iþ/a. 

And in thoſe things the diffrence is ſo great, 
That what's ones Poyſon, is anothers Mear ; 
For Serpents often have been ſeen, *cis ſaid, 
When touch'd with human Spictle,to go mad, 
And bite themſelves to Death. 

What Quality do we attribute to our Spittle, 

either in reſpe& to our ſelves, or to the Serpent 2 

By. which of the two Senſes ſhall we prove the 

true Eflence that we: ſeek for > Pliny lays, that 

there are certaia Sea-Hares in the nates that 
are Poyſon to us, .and we to them; infomuch 
that with the leaſt touch we kill them. Which 

ſhall be. truly, Poyſon, the Man, or the Fiſh 2 

Which ſhall we believe, the Fiſh of the Man, or 

' the Man of the Fiſh» One Quality of the Air 

infets a Man, that does the Oxe no harm ; ſome 

other infcfts, che. Oxe,. but hurts nor the Man: 

Which of.che cwoſhall in Truth and Nature be 

the peſtilent, Quality > To them who have the 

Zaunaies, all. things ſeems yellow and paler than 


rO us | 
© F f4 Lurida 
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Ibid. Larias pretered flaunt Juerunque tewiinr 
Arquatt, 
Mr.Creech. Beſides whatever Jaundice Eyes do view | 
Jaurdiei: Look pale as well as thoſe, and yellgw:too': 
For lurid parts fly off with _ Wings, 
And meer the diſtant coming forms'of things 
And others lurk within the Eyes, and ax, 
And ſtrain with pale the entrivg] "Images. 
Dr . y who = gr with the re or 
Fpablragel Phyſicians call'Zypoſphraginz, which is a'fu 
_ > Ip of Blood ares oe Skin ; fee all: things 
red and bloody: What do iwe "Ktiow bit that 
theſe Humovrs whictr thus alter the Operations 
of Sight, predominate our Beaſts ;' and are ufual 
with them 2 For- we ſee ſore' whoſe Eyes are 
yellow, like our People w oo haye the Faundies; 
and others of a bloody Colour: Tis likely, that 
the colour of Objes ſeem dther to them, than 
ro us z which of the two ſhall ' make'a' "right 
Judgment 2 For, it is not ſaid, that che'Efſence 
of things have a Relation to Man only ; Hard- 
nels, Whiteneſs, Depth and Sharpneſs, have re. 
ference to the Service and Knowle e of Ant- 
mals as wel] as to ts ; arid-Natyre has, q ally de- 
{ign'dthemfor'theic uſe. When 'we SU Wan 
the Eye, the Body'that we I6gk upoti, we bien 
ro be longer, and more extended; many Beaſts 
| have their Eyes ſo' preſgd 'down : this leng n 
therefore 15 peradventure the Wks Ag 
Body, and not that which It. Go 
their uſual ſtate. ' If we. ths ple he #4 dt 
the Eye, thingsappear doublk&tb: be 
. Bina Lucernirum florentta Tuntina"F, ae” 


Et auplices —_ Jactes, = corpora bing. 
One 
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One Lamp ſeemstwo,and each man does appear 
oo ble Bulk two Heads to bear. 
' Tf6urEars be hindred, or the Paſlage ſtopp'd 
with atly" thing, we receive the ſound quite 
otherwiſe, than we uſually dog the Animals 
likewife, who have cither the Ears'hairy,or buc 
a yery little hole inſtead of an Ear, do not con- 
ſequently hear as we do ; but another kind of 
ſound. We ſee at Feſtrwals and Theatres, that 
ing a painted Glaſs of a certain Colour to 
the Lighr of the Flambears , all things in the 


Room appear touisgreen, yellow, or violet. 
Et wulgo factunt 1d Iutea, ruſſaque vela, Bid. 


"Et ferruginea, cum magms intenta Theatris 
Per malos Tulgata traveſgue trementta pendent : 
Namgue ibi conce(ſam caveat ſubter, & omnem 

Scenar ſpeciem, patrum matrumque deorumque 

"Tnfurunt, cogumgar ſas wolnare colare. 

Thus when þ | 

Ore all the ſpacious'Theatre are ſpread, 

Which mighty Maſts, and ſturdy Pillars beax, © 

'And the looſe Curtains watiton in the Air ; . 

Whole Streams of Colouts from the top 
_ * do flow, | | 

The Rays divide them in their * Paſſage 

through; ©. 
And firain the Scenes, and Men, and Gods 


. 


below 
'Tis likely that the Eyes of Animals, which 
we ſee ro. be of divers colours, do produce the 
apparence of Badies the fame with their Eyes.. 
We'ſhonld therefore, ro make a right Judgment 
of the' operations of the 'Senles, be firſt agreed 
with Beafts, and ſecondly, amongſt our ar 
F't.ztt IS 0 By ic 


ale Curtains, or the deeper red, Mr. Creech, 
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which we - by-no means. ate, but cnter, at eyerY 
turn into dilpute ; foraſmuchas one Hear, Sees 
or Taſtes ſomething otherwiſe: than another 
does, and conteſts as much as upon ye hrs 
thing, of the diverſity of the Images \that the 
ſenſes repreſent to us, A Child, by the ordinary 
rule of Nature, Hears, Secs and Taſtes other- 
wiſe than a Man of thirty years old, and he, 
than one of threeſcore. The Senſes are in ſome 
more obſcure arid dusky , and more ,open and 
quick in others ; and we receive things vari- 
oully according as: we are, and. accordingly as 
rhey appear to us. Now our Perception being 
{o uncertain and controverted, it is no more a 
wonder if we are told that we may declare that 
Snow appears white to us, but that to. affirm 
that itis in it'sown.Efſence really ſa, 'is more 
than we are able to juſtific : and this Foundati- 
on being ſhaken , all the Knowledge in + the 
World muft of neceflity fall to ruin. What do 
our Senſes rhemſelyes hinder one another > A 
PiCture ſeems rais'd and embolF'd ro the Sighr,in 
the handling ic ſcems flat to the Touch :; Shall 
we ſay that Musk, which delights the ſmell, and 
is oftenſive ro the.taſte , is agreeable or no ? 
There are Herbs and Unguents, proper for one 
part of the Body, that are hurttul to another : 
Honey is pleaſant to the Taſte, but offenſive to 
the ſight. They, who toaſliſt their, Luſt , were 
wont 1h ancient times to make uſe, of, Magnify- 
ing Glaſles, to repreſenc che Members uy, mere 
to employ, bigger, by.that ocular Tumidigy, to 


pleaſe themſelves the more ; to which of. pheir - 
Senſes did they giye_the Priz*, whether £9 the 


tght, 
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ſight , that repreſents the Members as large 
and great as they would deſire z or totheir Fee- 
ling,* which repreſents them lirctle and contem- 
ptible ' Are they our ſenſes that ſupply the ſub- 
jet with theſe different conditions, and have 
the ſubjes themſelves nevertheleſs but one? As 
we ſee in the Bread ave ear, it is nothing bur 
Bread, bur by being eaten, it becomes Bones, 
Blood, Fleſh, Hair and Nails. 


Vt ctbus 13; wembra, atque artus cum aiditur Id. lib. 3: 


Ones : | 
Dyſperit, atque altam naturam [ufjcit ex ſe. 


. As Mears diftugd through all the Members ic. creech. 


. loſe | 
Their former Nature , - and different thingy 
compoale. 

The humidity ſuck'd up by the Root of a Tree, 
becomes T runk,Leaf and Fruit:and the air being 
bur one.ismodulated in a Trumpet to a thouſand 
ſorts of ſounds. Are they our ſenſes, I would 
fain know, that in like manner form theſe ſub- 
jets into ſo many divers == or have they 
them really ſuch in themſelves > And upon this 
doubt, what can we determine of their true E\- 
ſence? Moreover, ſince the accidents of Diſeaſes, 
of Raving, or Sleep, makes things appear orher- 
wile to us than they do to the Healthful, the 
Wiſe, and thoſe that are awake: Is it not like- 
ly, that our right poſture of Health and Under- 
ſtanding , rs, cur natural Hyumours, haveallo 
wherewith to give a Being to things that have 
relation: to their own condition, and accommec- 
dare them to themſelves, as well as when they 
are diſorder'd , and our Health as capable of gi- 


ying 
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ving them an Aſpett as licknels > Why has not 
theTem peratea certain Form of ObjeQts relative 
ro it as well as the Intemperate : and why may 
it notas well ſtamp it with it's own Charafter 
as the other z He whoſe mouth js out of Taſje, 
ſays the Wine is flat, the healthful Man, com; 
mends it's flavour, and the.thicſty ir's brisknels. 
Now our Condition - always accommodating 
things to it ſelf, and transforming them accord- 
ing to it's own poſture; we cannot know what 
things truly are in themſelves, being that no- 
thing comes to us but. whatis: falſified and alter- 
ed by the Senſes. Whererthe Compaſs, the Square, 
and the Rale are crooked , all Propoſitions 
drawn from thence, and all Building ere&ed by 
thole Guides, muſt of neceſſity be alſo defeRiye. 
The incercainty of our ſenſes renders eyery, 
thing unceriain that they produce. | 
Rem ut 11 fabrica, ſi prava eſt regula prima, 
Normaqe ſi fallax reftis regtombus exit, 
Et libella aligua ſi ex parte claudicat bilum, 
Omnia mendoſe fiert, atque obſttpa n:ceſſum eſt, 
Prava.cubantia,proneupina,atque abſona tetta, 
Tam ruere ut queday videantur welle ryantque © 
Protita judictts fallacibus omna primis - 
 Hic 1gttur ratio t«hi rerum prava meceſſe eſt, 
Falſaque ſit fal(is erorovay a. [enſibus  orta et, 
Bur laſtly, as in Building, if the Line 
Be not exact and ſtraight, the Rule decline, 
Or Leyel falſe, how vain is the Deſign ! 
Uneven, an ill ſhap'd; and Ka. I 
| mal Uſe, this part muſ} (ink, that part muſt 
ail, 
Becauſe the Rules were falſe that ME 5 : 
| us 
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Thus Reaſons Rules arefalle;it all commence, 
_ And riſe from failing, and from erring Senſe. 

As to what remains, who can be fir to judge 
of, and to determine thoſe Difterences2 As we 
lay in Controverſies of Religion, that we muſt 
haye a Judge, neither inclining to the one ſide 
nor the other, free from all Choice and AﬀeCti- 
on, which cannot be amongſt Chriſtians; juſt 
ſo it falls out in this;- for 1t he be old, he can- 
not judge of the ſenſe of old Age, being him- 
ſelt a party in the Caſe: If Young, there is the 
ſame Exception ; if Healthfnl, Sick, Afkep, or 
Awake, he is ſtil] the ſame incompetent Judge : 
We muſt have ſome one exempt from all theſe 
Propoſitions, as of things indifferent to him ; 
and by this Rule we muſt have a Judge that: ne- 
yer was. To judge of the apparepce that we 
receive of Subjects; we ought to have a deci- 
ding Inſtrument, to prove this Inſtrument 5- we 
mult have Demonſtration,to yerifie this Demon- 
ſtration, an Inſtrument, and here we are upon 
the Wheel. Seeing the ſenſes cannot determine 
our. Diſpute, being full of. incertainty themſclves, 
it muſt then'be Reaſonthat muſt do it ;- but no 
Reaſon can be creed -upon any other founda- 
tion than that of another Reaſon, and ſo we 
run back to all Infinity. Our fancy doesnot ap- 
ply ir (elf ro things that are ſtrange, but is con- 
cetv*d by-the mediation of the ſenſes, and ſen- 
fes do not comprehend a Foreign Subjeft, bur 
only their own Pafſions,. by which means fancy 
and apparence are no part of the Subje&, but 
only -of the Paſſion and Sufferance of fenſe , 
which Paſhon and SubjeQ are leveral things ; 


whers- 
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wherefore, whoever judges by apparences, judg- 
es by another thing than the ſubject. Ant! to 
ſay that the Paſſions of the 'ſenſes convey to 
the Soul the quality of ſtrange ſubjeQs' by 
Reſemblance : how can the Soul and Under- 
ſtanding be aſſurd of chis Reſemblance, having 
of it ſelf no commerce with foreign ſubjects 7 
As they who neyer' knew Socrates, cannot, when 
they ſce his Piure, ſay it is like him. Now, 
whoever would notwithſtanding judge by Ap- 
parences, if it be by all, it is 1mpoſhble , be- 
cauſe they hinder one another by their contra- 
ricties and diſcrepancies, as we by Experience 
ſee. Shall ſome {cle& apparencesgovern the reſt ? 
You muſt verifie this ſele&' by another ſelet , 
the ſecond by the third, and conſequently there 
will neyer be any end-on*t. Finally, there is no 
conſtant Exiſtence neither of the Objets Being, 
nor our own.Both we,and our Judgments,and all 
mortal things, are evermore incefſantly running 
and rowling, 'and conſequently, nothing certain 
can be eſtabliſh'd from the one-to the other, 
both the judging and the: judged being in a 
continual Motion and Mutation : We have no 
communication with Betrg, by reaſon that all - 
human Nature is always in the midſt, betwixt 
being Born and Dying, giving but an obſcure 
apparence and ſhadow, a weak and uncertain 
Opinion of it ſelf. And if peradventure you fix 
= thought to apprehend your Being,it would 

bur like graſping Water, for the more you 
clutch your hand to ſqueeze and hold what 1s in-- 
it's own nature flowing, ſo much more you 
loſe of what you-would graſp and es $o 
| ecing 
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ſeeing that all things are ſubjeft to paſs from 
one cha hg anonhet, Reaſon, that chere looks 
for a real ſubſtance, finds it ſelf deceiv*d , nor 

being able to apprehend any thing that is ſub- 

ſiſtent and permanent, becauſe that every thing 

is cirher entring into being , and is not yer 

wholly arriv'd at it, or begins to Dye before it 

is Born, Plato ſaid, that Bodies had never any 

Exiſtence, but only Birth z conceiying that Ho- 

mer had made the Ocean, and Thetzs, Father 

and Mother of the Gods, to ſhew us, that all 

_— in a perpetual Fluftuation , Motion 
| and Variation z the Opinion of all the Philoſo- 
phers, as he lays, before his time, Parmentdes 
only excepted, who would' not allow thingsto 
_ Ro A 5 - tered f he ys a 
mighty Value." Pythagoras was of Opinionzthat 
all Matter was Aowing and able * The Sto- 
ichs, that there is no time preſent, and that what 
we call fo, .is nothing but.the jun&ure, and 
mecting,of 'the furure and the paſt * Feracl- 
74s,” that never any manecntred twice (into the 
ſame Riyer: 'Epicharwus , that who borrow'd 
Mony but an hour ago, does not owe it. now; 
and, that he, who was invited oyer-night to 
come the next day to Dinner,comes neyertheleſs 
uninvited, conſidering, that they are no more 
the ſame men, bur are become others z and thar 
there could not a mortal ſubſtance be found 
twice in the ſame condition : For, by the ſud- 
denneſs and quickneſs of change, it one while 
diſperſes,and another reaflembles ; it comes and 
goes after ſuch a manner, that what begins tobe 
Born, nevcr arriyes to the Perfection of Being z 
foraſmuch 
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foraſmuch as that ;Birch, 1s never, finiſh'd, and 
weve Cans, 25 ug. 3 690 7 x ror of 
ced is eyermore, changingand. ſhifting . from 
one toanother. - As human Sced is fil gs 
Mothers Wotnb made a formleſs Emrbreo, after 
deliver'd thence a ſucking Infant ; afterwards 
it becomes. a: Boy, then conſequently a, Youth, 
aftcr that a full Man, then a middle-ag'd *Man, 
and at laft adecrepid Old Man. Sothat Age and 
ſubſequent Generation, is always deſtroying/and 

. +l 


ſpoiling that which wenc before. 1 
Mutat enum Muna: naturam totins e1as, 
Ex aliogue alins atus exctpert omnia debet, 
Nec mane ills ſui ſunilis res, omni migrant, 
Omnia commutat, natura 0p, wrttere.cogit., 
For Tims rhe Najure t che W x10 Hanliie 
81ves all things new [TOM PIeccarng lates : 
Nought like ic ſelf Lhe hy but all.da ratige, 
And Nature forces every thing tochange. -. 
And yer we fooliſhly fear one kind of Death , 
whereas we have arcady paſt, and dogaily. pal 
ſo many. other. Far.nor, only, as Herachitng ſaid, 
the Death of the Fire is the Generation /jof, che 
Air, and. the Death of _ Air the Generation 
of Water: But: moreover, we may. more .mani- 
{eltly diſcern it_.in our ſelves The Flower of 
Youth dies, and paſſes away when Age. comes 
on, and youth. is. rerminared .in the Flower of 
Ape of a full grown Man; Infancy in Youth, 
and the firſt Age dies in Infancy : Yeſterday di- 


ed-1n to Day, and to. Day will die in to Mor. 


row; and there is. nothing char remains in, the 


{ame ſtate, or that is always the ſame thing, 


And thar it is ſo, let this be the Proof .; If we 
ny > 
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are always one and the ſame, how comes it 
then to paſs, that we are now pleas'd with one 
thing, and by and by with another yHow comes 

it to'paſs that we love contrary things, that we 

praiſc or condemn them > How comes it to pals 

that 'we haye different AﬀeCQions, and no more 

retain the ſame Sentiment in the ſameThought 2 

For it is not likely that without mutation we 

ſhould aſſume other Paſhons 5 and char which 

ſuffers Mutation does not remain ghe ſame, and 

if if*be not the ſame, it is not at all : But the 

ſame that the Being is, does, like it, unknowing- 

ly change and alter, becoming evermore ano- 

ther from another thing : 'and conſequently 

the natural Senſes abuſe and deceive themſelves, 

taking that which ſeems, for that which is, for 

want of well knowing' what that which is, is. 

Burt what is it. then that truly is > That which is 

_ Eternal : that is' ro fay, that never bad begin- 

ing, nor never ſhall haye ending, and to which 

Ttme can bring no mutation. For Time isa mo- 7;,,, , ,. 

- bile thing, and that appears as in a ſhadow, with wing :hing © 
a matter evermore flowing and runoing, with- 2/79 | 
out ever remaining ſtable and permanent : and ?,, 

to which: thoſe words appertain, before, and at- 
ter, has been, [or ſhall be: Which ar the firſt 
ſight evidently ſhew, that it#is not a thing thar 
is:3 and it were a great folly, and an apparent 
falſity, ro ſay that that is, which is nor yet in 
being, or that has already ceas'd to be. And as 
to theſe words, preſent, inſtant, and now, by 
which. it ſeems that we principally ſupport and 
found the | intelligence of Time, Reaſon dilcc- 
ycring, does prelently deſtroy it; tor it imme- 
Ge diately 
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diately divides and. ſplits it into the future and 
paſt, being of neceſſity to conſider it! divided 
intwo. The ſame happens to' Nature, that is 
meaſur'd, as to Time-that meaſures it-z- for ſhe 
has nothing more ſubliſting and permanent than 
the other, but all things are cicther born; bear- 
ing, or dying. By which means, it were a ſin- 
ful ſaying, to ſay of God, who is He who: on- 
ly is, that He was, or that He ſþall be : for thoſe 
are Terms of declenſion, tranſportation and vi- 
ciffirude, of what-cannot continue, nor retain 
in Being. Wherefore we-are to conclude, that 
God only is, 'not according to any meaſure of 
Time, but according to an immutable and im- 
moveable Eternity, not meaſur'd by Time, nor 
ſudjeft to any Declenfion : before whom no- 
thing was, and after whom nothing ſhall be, ci- 
ther more new, or more recent,' but a real Be- 
ing, that with - one ſole Now fills the: for ezer, 
and that there is nothing that truly is,” but He 
alone z without being able to ſay, He has been, 
or {þall be, without beginning, and without end. 
To this Religious concluſion of a Pagan, Ifhall 
only add this teſtimony' of one of the ſane con- 
dition, for the.cloſe of this long and' redious 
Diſcourſe, which would furniſh me with cend- 
leſs matter. What wile and abjett thrug, ſays he, 
is Man, if he do nt raiſe himſelf above Flumani- 
ty? 'Tis a good word, and a proficable deſire, 
bur withal abſurd z For ro make the: handle 
bigger than the Hand, and the Cubit- longer 
than the Arm, and to hope to ſtride further than 
our Legs can reach, is both impoſſible and mon- 
ſtrous; or that Man ſhould riſe aboye himſelf 


and 
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and Humanity : for he cannot ſee but with his 
Eyes, nor ſeize but with his Power, He ſhall 
be cxalted, if God. will lend him his excraordi- 
nary hand z he ſhall cxalt himſelf, by abandon- 
ing and renouncing his own proper means, and 
by ſaftering himſelf to. be raisd and cleyated 
by means purely Cceleſtial ; It belongs to our 

hriſtian Faith, and not to- the Stoical Vertuc, 
to prerend to that Divine. and miraculous Me- 
tamorphoſis. 


- » 


CHAP. XIIL 
Of judging of the Death of another. 


Hen we judge of another's aſſurance in 
Death,which without doubt isthe moſt 
remarkable ation of human Lite ; we 

are to take notice of one thing, which is,that men 

very hardly believe themſelves to be arriv'd ro 

that Period. Few men dye in an opinion that ic 

is their laſt hour, and there is nothing wherein 

the flattery of Hope docs more delude us. Ic ne- x7 wy re- 

yer ceaſes to whiſper 1n our Ears, others have /o/ute aſs. 

been much ficker without dying ; my' conditi- !;371c/ of 
on is not ſo deſperate as 'tis thought, and at the aca. 
worſt, God has done other Miracles. Which hap- 

pens, by reaſon that we ſet roo much value up- 

on our ſelves. It ſeems as if-the Univerſality of 

things were in ſome meaſure ro ſuffer-by our 

diflolution, and that ic did commilcrate our 

condition. For as much as. our deprav'd ſight 
repreſcnts things to- it ſelt after the ſame man- 
g 2 ner, . 


he 
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Lucret, 1. 1, 


ner, and that we are of opinion. they ſtand in 
as much need of us as we do of them 2 like Peo- 
ple at Sea, to whom Mountains, Fields, Cities, 
Heaven and Earth ate toſ'd at the lame rate 
they are: dot =<voa3G Ex 

Provehimar portu, terreque, urbeſque recedunt. 

Out of the Port with a brisk gale we ſpeed, 

And making way, Cities and'Lands recede. 
Whoever ſaw old Ape that did not applaud the 
paſt, and condemn the preſent time, laying the 
faulr of his Miſery and Diſcontegt upon the 
World, and the Manners of Men? _ 

Zamque caput qudſſans grande [aſpirat arator, 

Et cum tempora, temporibus frejentia confert 

Preteritts, laudat fortunas [epe parentis, 

Et crepat anizquum genus ut pictate repletum.... 

Now the old Ploughman ſighs and ſhakes bis 

Head, by d 

And preſent times comparing with thoſe fled, 

His predeccfiers happineſs does praiſe, 

And the great Piety of that old Race. 

We will make all things to go along with 
us; wherce ' it follows, that we conſider 'our 
Death as a very grear'thing, and that does not 
ſo caftly paſs, nor withourthe ſolemn Conſulta- 
tion of the Stars : Tot circa imum Caput tumultu- 


antes Deos, and fo' much the more think ir, as 


we mote'value our ſelves.” What ſhall ſo much 
Knowledge be loft, with ſo much damage to the 
World without-a particular concetn'of the De- 
ſtinies 2 Does ſo rare and exemplary a Soul coſt 
no more the killing than ore that'is mea, and 
of no uſe to the publick > This Life: that 'pro- 
1cAs ſo many others, upon which ſo many _ 
iycs 
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Lives depend,:that employs ſo vaſt a number of 
men in his Service, and that fills ſo many places, 
ſhall ic drop off like one: that hangs but by its 
own ſimple Thread 2 None of us lays ir enough 
to-Heart, that we are but one. Thence proceed- 
ed thoſe Words of Ceſarto his Plot, more tu- . 
mid than-the Sea that threatned him. 
-m— [alam fi Cxls authore recu(as Lucret. 1. 1, 
| Me pete: ſola tibi cauſa bec eſt Juſta timoris, 
| torens 08 B0[ce tum, perrugype procellas 
Tutela ſecure met —— YL 
If thou to fail to 7taly decline 
Under the Gods Protetion, truſt ro mine ; 
The only juſt cauſe thatthou haſt co fear, 
Is thatthou doſt not know thy Paſlenger ; . 
But, I being aboard, ſlight Neptures braves, 
And fearleſs cut through the ſwelling Waves. 
And thele, 
—creait jam digna pericula Ceſar 
Fatts eſſe [uts, tantu[que evertere ( dtxtt ) | 
Me ſuperis labor eſt, parva quem puppe ſcaentem, 
Tam magno petiere mari——— » "Y 
Theſe Dangers, worthy of his Deſtiny, 
Car did now believe, and then did cry, 
What is it for the Goas a task ſo great 
To overthrow me, that todo the fear 
In a poor little Bark they muſt be fain 
Here to ſurprize me on the ſwelling Main ? 
And that idle Fancy of the Publick, that the Sun 7% Swes 


. . . > 3 p arg 
carried in his Face the Mourning tor his Death rag 
. a whole Year. Death of 


. . . « of . 
Ille etiam extinfo miſeratus Ceſare Romam, 1,551) Gur, 


Cim Caput o:ſcura nitidum ferrugine. texit. 11: 


Gog 3 And 
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Cap, 8. 


Luean. |. 2, 


And pittying Rowe, Great C'/ar being dead, 
.- In mourningClouds Sal veil'd his ſhining Head. 
and a thouſand of 'the like ; wherewith the 
World ſuffers ir ſelf to be fo caſily inaposd up- 
on, bejjeving that our Jntereſts alter the Hea- 


.yens, and that they are concern'd at our ordi- 


naty Attions. Non tanta Celo'ſorietas _— 
eſt, ut nofro fato mortals ſit #lle;\ guoque fi 
fulgoy. There is no ſuch Alliance betwixt -us and 
Hearven, that the Brightneſs of the Stars ſhould be 
wade Mortal by*our Death. Now to judge of 
the Conſtancy and Reſolution in-a Man that 
does not yet believe himſelf ro be certainly in 
Danger, though he really is, is no Reaſon ; and 
*cis not enough that he dics in this poſture, un- 
leſs he did purpoſely put himſclt into ir for this 
effe&. Ir moſt commonly falls out in mbſt- men, 
that they ſet a good Face upon the Matter, and 
ſpeak with great Indifferency, to acquire Repu- 
txtion, which they hope afterward living to en- 
joy. Of all that I have ſeen dye, Fortune has 
dilposd their Countenances, and no deſign of 
theirs ; and even of thoſe who in ancient times 
have made away themſelves, there is much to be 
con(ider'd, whether it were a ſudden, or a lin- 
gring Death. -That cruel] Rowan Emperour 
would ſay of his Priſoners, That he would make 
them f-el Death, and if any one kilPd himſelf in 
Pciſon, That Fellow has made'an eſtape from me ; 
he would ſay he would ſpin out Death, and 
make ir felr by Torments. | 

Vidumus & toto quamvis 11 Corpare ceſs, - 

Nil anime lethale datum moremque nefande 

Dururs |evitte, percuntits parcere marti. SATA 

n 
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 And'in tormemed Bodies we haye ſeen, 
—_— S thoſe Wounds none that have mor- 
tal been, 
Inhuman Method of dire Cruelty, 
That means to kill ; yer will not let men dye. 
In plain truth, it is no ſuch great Matter for a 
Man in Health and in a temperate ſtate of Mind, 
to reſolve to kill hirhfelf ; it is very cafie to give 
il} Hgns before one comes rothe puſh : infomuch 
that Helzogubolus, the moſt efteminate Man in 
the World, amongſt his moſt ſenſual Pleaſures, 
could forecaſt to make himſelf dye delicately, 
when he ſhould be forc'd thereto. And that his 
Death might not ap the lye to the reſt of his 
Life, had purpoſely built a ſumpruous,Tower 
the Front and Baſe whereof was coyer'd and lay? 
with Planks enrich'd with Gold and precious 
Stones, thence to Precipitate himſelf ; and alfo 


' caugd Cords twiſted with Gold and Crimſon® 


Silk to be made, wherewith co ſtrangle himſelf ; 


and-a Sword with the blade of Gold ro be ham- 


mer'd out to fall upon : and kept Poyſon in 
Veffſels of Emerald and Topaze wherewith to 


poyſon himſelf,” according as he ſhould like to 


chooſe one of theſe ways of dying 
| Impiger, Q& fortis wirtute coatta. © 
By a forc'd Yalour reſolute and brave. 

:' Yer, for ſo much as concerns this Perſon, the 
efleminacy of his Preparations makes ic more 
likely-chat he would have thought betrer on'r, 
had he been put to the Teſt, But in thoſe who 


' with greater Reſolution have derermirfd to diſ- 


patch themſelyes, we muſt examine, whether ir 
were with one blow which took away the let- 
'Geg4 | ſure 


Id. L 4 


i 
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ſure of feeling the Effe& ; for it is to.bequelti- 
on'd, whether perceiving Life by lictle and little 
to ſteal away, the ſentiment of the Body mixing 
it ſelf with thar of the Soul, and the means of 
repenting being offer'd, whether, ] ſay, Conſtan- 
cy and Obſtinacy in ſo dangerous a will is to be 
found. In the Civil Wars of Ceſar, Lucius Do-: 
mitts being taken' in - Pruſſa, and thereupon: 
poyſoning himſelf, afterward repented. It has: - 
hapned in our time, that a certain Perſon being: 
rcſ.lv'd to dye, and not having. gone deep: 
enough at the firſt thruſt, the collbilicy of rhe 
Fleſh oppoſing his Arm, gave himſelt chree or 
four Wounds more, but could never preyail 
vpon higaſclf to thruſt home: Whilſt Plante 
Sylvanus was upon his Tryal, Yirgulantia his 
Grand Mother ſent him a Poinard, with which 
not being able to kill humſelf, he made his Ser- 
wants to cut his Veins. Albucilla in Tiberius 
his Time,. having, ro kill himſelf, ſtruck with 
roo much-renderneſs, gave his Adverſaries Opor- 
tunicy ro 1mpriſon, and put him to Death their 
own way : and that great. Leader Demoſthenes, 
afcer his Rout in Szczly did the ſame ; and C.- 
Fimbria, having ſtruck himſelf too weakly, in- 
treated his Servant to diſpatch him, and to kill 
him out. On the contrary, Oftorzus , who 
could not-make uſe of his'own Arm, diſdain*d 
ro. employ that of his Servant to any other. 
uſe, but only. to hold the Poinard: ſtraight 
and firm ; and running his Breaſt fall drive 
againſt it, thruſt himſelf chrough: -*Tis'in- 
truth a morſel that is to be ſwallow'd with- 
out chewiug, unleſs a man be os. p 
| foly'd ; 
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_ ſdlvd; and yet Adrian the Emperour made his 
Phyſician mark and- incircle in his Pap the 
mortal 'place | wherein he was to ſtab, tro him 
he had-given order to kill him. For this rea- 
ſon it was, that Ceſar being ask'd what Death 
he thoyghe to'be the moſt defir'd, made An- 
ſwer , The leaſt premeditated, and rhe-ſhorteſt. 
If' Ceſar dar'd to ſay it, it is no Cowardize in 
me to belieye it. A fhorr Death, ſays Ply , 
is the Soyereign- good hap*0f - human - Life. 


They do'not 'much care to diſcover it: Noone 


can fay that he is reſoly'd fer Death, who fears 
tro trifle with it, and that cannot undergo it 
with his Eyes open. They that we (ce in ex- 
emplary Puniſhments'run to their Death;baſtea 
and preſs their Execution, do it notout of Reſo- 
lution, i but they will not give theroſelves leiſure 
to conſider itz it does not trouble them to be 
dead, but to dye. | 


Emori nolo, ſed we eſſe mortumm,nihili eflimo. c;,9, 


I would nor dye, but care not to be dead. 
'Tis a degree of Conſtancy, to which 1 have 
experimented, thatI can arrive to do like thoſe 
who plunge themſelves into Dangers, as into 
the Sea; with their Eyes ſhut. Thereis nothing, 
in my Opinion, more illuſtrious in the Life of 


Soerates, that that he had thircy whole days +», .,,- 
wherein to ruminate upon the Sentence of his fant and 
| Death; to have digeſted it all that time with a 79** 
moſt aſſured hope, without care, and without Socrates. 


alteration, and with Words and AQtions rather 
careleſs and indifferent, than any way. ſtirr'd or 
diſcomposd by the weight of ſuch a Thought. 
That Pompontus Atticus, tro whom Cicero _ 

| 0 
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by Foſting. 


ſo oft, being. ſick, causd Agrippa his Son-in-law, 
nd twaor three.more of his Friends, . to. be 
calld to him, and.cold them, That haviog found 
all means praQtisd upon him for his. Recoyery 
to be in vain, ,and thatall he did%0 prolong his 
Life, did al{o-prolong and agree his Pain ; 
he was xeſolyed to put an-cnd both tq..the one 
and the other,. deſiring them to approve of: his 
Dcliberation, or at leaſt, not to loſe their labour 
in endeayouring ta«diflwade him, ; Now bayin 
choſen to deſtroy. himſelf by Abſtinenceyhjs Dit- 
caſe was accidentally ſocur'd, and the Remedy , 
that he had made uſe of wherewith to kill him- 
ſelf, reſtor'd:him. to' his perte& Health. ,: His 
Phyſicians and Friends rejoyging at ſo happy an 
Event, and coming 'to congrazulate him; found . 
themſelycs very much decerv'd, it being impol- 
ſible for them ro make him alter his Pyrpoſes 
he telling them, that he muſt one day. dye, and. 
that being now o far on-his way, he would fave 
himſelf the labour of beginning | 0214 potter 
time. This Man, having diſcover. th ax lei- 
ſure, was not only not diſcourag'd at.the ap- 


_ proach of it,but provokes ir : for wg ne 


thathe had engaged in the Combar, he conli- 
der'd it asa piece of Bravery , and that he was 


- oblig'd in Honour to ſee the end. ?Tis far be- 


yon not fearing Death, to tafte and reliſh it. 
e Story of the Philoſopher Cleanthes is very 
like this. He had his Gums ſwell'd and rotten ; 


his Phyſicians advigd him to great Abſtinence ; 


having faſted two days, he was ſo much better 
thar they. pronounced him cur'd, and permirte 
him to his ordinary courſe of Dict : he, on the 


contrary, 
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contrary, already taſting ſame ſweatnels in this 
Faintneſs of his, would not be perſwaded to go 
back, but” reſoly'd to: proceed , and to finiſh 
what he had ſo far advan&d. Tallius Marcelli- 
2145, a Young-man of Rowe, having a mind to 
anticipate the hour of his Deſtiny, to be rid of 
a'Diſcaſe that was more trouble to him,than he 
was willing to endure; though his Phyſicians 
aſſur'd him of a certain, tho not ſudden Cure, 
call'd a Council of his Friends, to conſult abour 
it ; of which, ſome, ſays Seners, gave him the 
Counſel, that out of Unmanlineſs they would 
have taken themſelyes, others, out of Flattery, 
ſuch as we thought he would beſt like: but a 
Storch ſaid thus to him. Do mot concern thy ſelf 
Marcellinus, as sf thou ataſt deliberate of a thing 
of Importance ; 'tis no great matter to live, thy 
Servants and Beafis lroe, but it ts 4 great thing to 
aye handſomly, wiſely and conſtantly : Do but 
think how long thou haſt done the ſame thing, eat, 
arink and ſleep , drink, ſleep and eat. We in- 
ceſſantly wheel 1 the [amt circle: not only ill and 
enſupportable Accidents, but. even the [actety of li- 
Ting, inclines a man to defire to dye. Marcellt- 
#us did not ſtand in need of a man to adviſe, 
but of a man toaffiſt him ; his Servants were 
afraid co meddle in the Bufineſs : But this Phj- 
feſeporr gave them to underſtand , that Dome- 
ſticks are ſuſpefted, even when it 1s in doubt, 
whether the Death of che Maſter were volun- 
tary, or no ; otherwiſe, that it would be of as ill 
example to hinder him, as to kill him, fcraf- 
much as, Horat. un 


' Invitum gui ſervat, iden fact _— Art. Poet 
: 0 
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Who makes a man tolive againſt his Will, 
As cruel is, as if he did him kill. : 

He afterwardstold Marcehnus, thatit would 
not be” indecent, as the remainder 'of ' "Tables, 
when we hayedone, is given to the Afliſtants;; 
ſo Life being ended, to diſtribute ſomething to 
thoſe: who have been our Servants: - Now Mar- 
cellinss was of a freeand liberal Spiritz he there- 
fore divided acertain: ſunwof - Money amongſt 
his Attendants ; and comforted them. As. to 
the reſt, he had no need of Steel, nor of Blood, 
He was reſoly'd to go out of this Life, and not 
to run out of ir z not' to eſcape from Death , 
but to eſſay ir. And to (give himſelf leifure to 
trifle . with it, - having forſaken all manner 
of Nouriſhmenrt , the third day... following, at- 
ter having causg'd himſelf ro be ſprinkled with 
warm Water , he fainted by degcees , and not 
without ſome. kind of Plezſure,as he himſelf de- 
clar'd. In carneſt, ſuch as haye been acquaint- 
ed: with theſe Faintings, proceeding from weak- 
nels,do ſay that they are therein ſenſible of no 
manner of- Pain;: but rather, feel a kind of De- 
light, as.in a Paſſage to Sleep and Reſt. - Theſe. 
are ſtudyed and digeſted Deaths. But to the 
end that- Cato only may furniſh out the whole 
Example of 'Vertue, it ſeems as if his good De- 
ſtiny had.put his ill one- into his hand ,, with 
which he gave himſelf the Blow ; ſceing he had 
the leiſure to confront and ſtruggle with Death, 
reinforcing his Couragen the. greateſt danger, 
inſt:ad of letting it go leſs. And if I had been 
to repreſent him in his ſapream Station, I ſhould 
have done it in the poſtyre of tearingoour his 


loody 


— 
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bloody Bowels, rather than with his Sword in 
his hand, as did the Statuaries of his time : for 
this ſecondMurther was much more furiousthan 


the firſt, 


" 9 —_ — 


[+5 - o - A + , " 
That the Mind hinders it ſelf. 


TIS a pleaſant Imagination to fancy a Mind 
= exattly_balanc'd betwixt two cqual de- 
ſires : for doubtleſs it can never pitch upon ei- 
ther, foraſmuch as the Choice and Application 
would manifeſt an Inequality of eſteem; and 
were we {ct b&wixt the Bottle and the Hamme 
« with an equal Appetite to drink and eat, there 
would doubrleſs be no remedy, but'we muſt 
dyefor Thirſt and Hunger. To provide againſt 
this Inconyenience, the Storcs , when they are 
ask*d whence this Elef&tion in the Soul of two 
indifferent things does proceed (and that makes 
us out of a great number off Crowns rather take _ 
one than another , there being'no reaſon to in- 
Cline us to {ſuch a- preference) makes Anſwer , 
That this movement Of the Soul is extraordina- 
ry and irregulat,that enters into us by a ſtrange, 
accidental and fortuitous Impulſe. Ir might ra- 
ther merhinks be fajd*; that nothing preſents it 
ſelf to us wherein there is not (6me difference 
how little ſoeverJ and that either by the Sight 
o# Tonch'there is always ſome choice, that, tho 
ic be imperceptibly ,- temprs and attrafts' us. - 
Whoever likewiſe ſhall preſuppoſe a gy 
equally 
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ually ſtrong throughout, ir is utterly impol- 
Cle it ſhould break; for, where will you haye 
the breaking to begin? and hat it ſhould break 
alcogether isnot in nature. Whoeyer alſo ſhpuld 
hereunto joyn. the Geometrical Propolitions, that 
by the certainty of their Demonſtrations con- 
clude the contained to be greater thanthe con- 
taining,«the Center alſo to bes as great as the 
Circumſference, and that find out two-Lines in- 
ceſlantly approaching each other, and that yet 
can. never meet, and the Phyloſopher's Stone, aud 
the hun of Circle} where the Reaſon and 
the ate ſo oppoſite ; might peradyenture 
find ſome Argumentto ſecond this bold Saying 
of Pliny, Solum certum nmbil-eſſe certs, & hom- 
ne mbil miſerius aut [uÞerbius. That it is only 
certain there 1s nothing certain, and that nothing 
#5 more miſerable, or more proud than Man. 
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CHAP. XV. 
That our Defires are augmented by difficulty. 


: [Here is no Reaſon that has not his. con- 


Sen. Ep. 98. 


trary, ſay the 'Whileſt of Phyloſophers , 
which puts me upon ruminating on the excellent 
ſaying one of the Anticars alledges for the con- 
rempt of Life ; No Good can bring Pleaſure , tf 
x01 that for. the loſs. of; which we: aye before hand 
prepared: In xquaeſt dolor argiſſz rely, 8 timor 
amittendz, The grief of loſing a thing , and the 


fear of loſing ut, are equal. Meaning by that, 


that the Fruition of Life cannot be truly ak 
ant 
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{anc to us, if we are in fear of loſing itlemight 
however be ſaid on the contrary, -rhat we- hug 
and embrace this Good by ſo much the 'more 
tenderly, and with ſo much greater AﬀeCtion , 
by how much we ſee it the leſs afſur'd, and fear 
to have it taken from us; for as ir is evident , 
that Fire bfttns with greater Fury when Cold 
comes to mix with it, {o' our Wills a& more 


obſtinate by being oppog'd : | 
St nanquam Danaen habuiſet ahenea turris, 0944. 4 
Noneſet Danae de Fove fatta parens. 


A braz:n Tow'r it Danae had not had, 
She ne're by Fowe bad beena Mother made. 
And that there is noting naturally contrary to 
our I aſte but Sacicty, which proceeds from fa- 
Cility ; nor any: thing that-ſo:much whets it, - as 
Raricy and Difficulty. Omaum rerun voluptas 5.n, o, ney. 
wh 0 — aebet fugare periculo creſctt: The pleaſure 1b. 7. cop.g- 
of a 
ſho 


things increaſes by the ſame dapger that 


aeterr it. ; 
Galla zega,ſattatur amor nift ganars torguent. wp, tins. 
Gallas deny,” be not too cagly gain'd, Epig. 38. 


For Love will glut wich Joys too foon obtain'd. 

To keep Love in breath , Lycwews made a 
Decrce, that the married People of Lacedems- 
nia ſhould never enjoy#one another, © but by 
ſtealch ; and that it ſhould be as grear a ſhame 
40 take them in bel rogether as committing with 
others. The difficulty of Aſhpnations, the dan- 
ger of Surprize, and the Shame of the Morning, 

| & languor, G& filenttum, _ 
Bt latere petitus mo [prriius. ; CIT 

The languor,ſilence, and rhe tar ferch'd Sighs, 

That fearing to be heard do trembling m_ 

. ;C 
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Theſe are they that (give the Hawt-gout to the 
Sawce. How 'many very” wantonly pleaſant 
Plays are madefrom the cleanly and modeſt 
way of ſpeaking of the Works of Love 3\Even 
Pleaſure it' ſelf would be heightned with Pain. 
It is much ſweeter when ic ſmarts, and has the 
Skin rippled: The Courtezan Floks faid ſhe 
never thy with Poxzpey, but that ſhe made him 
wear the Prints of her Teeth: 


- Lace. + Oued pettere, premunt artte, Fwepprarm: dolorem 


| Corporis, o& demtes inredunt ſepe labellis : 

Bt ſtrmult [wbſunt, qui infligant ledere ad ipſum 
; Sandown rabies unde ille germina ſurgunt. 
Ard foitis in every thing : Difficulty gives 

all things their Eſtimation. 'Thoſe of the Mar- 

queot Ancona,moſt: cheariully'imake their Vows 
to.St:Zames, and thoſtof Galcia' to onr: Lady 


wh of Loretta; they make wonderful | Boaſts' at 


Liege ok,.the- Baths. of -Luques,and in 'Tuſcany of 
thoſe of Aſpa : there are tewRomans ſeen in the 
| Fencing-Schools of | Rowe , which is full of 
French. The great Cato alſo, as well as we, 
nauſcated-his Wife whilſt ſhe was his,and:long'd 
for her when in the Poſſeſſion of another. I was 
fainto.tyrn out jan old ' Stallion - into the Pad- 
dock, |bejng' he; wag /wieious, © and not to be go- 
vern'd when he ſmelt a Mare; the facility pre- 
ſently fared him, -as towards his own, but to- 
wards ſtrange Mares, and the firſt chat paſt by 
the Pale of- his Paſture, he would again fall to 
his importunate Neighings and his futious Heats, 
+ as before. Our. Appetite contemns, atid paſſes 
by.whartit basin Poſleſhon, to run after that it 


has not. 215] 
- Tranſ- 
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Tranſwolat in medio poſita, & fugtentia captat. Hor l.1. 
Thou ſcorn'ſ that Laſs thou may'ſt with ealc wr. 1: 
enjoy, Brome. 

And courtſt thoſe that are difficult and coy. 
To forbid us any thing, is to make us haye 
a mind to'c. niſi tu ſervare puellaym Ovid. amo. 
Incipts, 1ntifiet deſinere eſſe mea. Lig 

It thou no better guard that Girl of thine, 

She'll ſoon begin to be no longer mine. 

To give ic wholly up to us, 1s to beget in us 
Contempt, Want and Abundance fall into the 

ſame Inconvenience. | 

T14t quod ſupereſt, mihi quod defy, dolet. Totnes 

Thy Superfluities do trouble thee, 

And what 4 want, and pant for, troubles me. 

Defire and Fruition do equally afflit us. 

The rigours of Miſtreſſes are troubleſome, bur 
Facility, to lay truth, is more, foraſmuch as Dil- 
content aid Anger ſpring from the eltecm we 
have of the thing deſired, heat and aCtuate Love 
but Saciety begets diſguſt ; *tis a blunt,dull, (tu- 
pid, tir'd and ſlothfui Paſſion. 

St qua volet regnare «ts, contemuat amantem. Ovid. Ame, 

contemnite amantes, 

Sic hoate v:met, fi qua nigauit bers. Propert. 

The Lady that would keep her Servant till, 

/ Muſt in diſcretion ſomerimes uſe him ill ; 

And the ſame Policy with Men will do, | 

If they ſometimes do {light their Mifles too ; 

By which means ſhe that yeſterday ſaid nay. 

Will come and offer up her. ſelt ro day. 

Why. did Poppea invent the uſe of a Mask to 
hide the Beauties of her Face, but to enhance 
ic to her Loyers? Why have they yeir'd, cven 
H hb below 
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below the Heels, thoſe Beauties that eyery one 
deſires to ſhew, and that every one deſires to 
{ce > Why do they cover, with ſo many Hinder- 
ances one over another, the Parts where our 
dclires and their own have their Principal Seat > 
And to what (ſcrve thoſe great Baſtzon Farthin- 
gals, with which our Ladies fortifie their Haun- 
clies, but to allute our Appetite, and to draw 
us on by removing them farther from us? 
Virg. Eg.3- Ft fugtt ad ſalces, & ſe cupit ance vidert. 
And ro the Otters flies her {elf ro hide, 
Bur does dcfire to have her flight decry'd. 
Propert.l.2. [nterdum tunica duxit operta moram. 
Eleg. 122 Things being laid roo open to the Sight, 
Do ſometimes put a {top to the Delight. 
. To what ule ſerves the artifice of this Virgin 
Modeſty > this grave Coldneſs, this ſeyere 
Countcnance, this Profeſſion ro be ignorant of 
things that they know better than we who in- 
ſtruct them in them, bur ro encreaſe in us 
the deſire ro overcome, controul and trample 
under foot at plea{ure, all this Ceremony, and 
all theſe Obſtacles 2 For there is not only 
Pleaſure, but moreover, Glory, to conquer 
and debauch that ſoft Sweetnels, and that chil- 
diſh Modeſty,and to reduce a cold and Matron- 
like Gravity ro the Mercy of our ardent De- 
fires: *Tis a glory, ſay they, to triumph over 
Modeſty, Chaſtity and Temperance ; and 
whoever diflwades Ladies from thoſe Qnalittes, 
betray both them and themſelves; They are to 
believe, That their Hearts tremble with at- 
fright, that the very ſound of our Words of- 
tends the purity of their Ears, that they hate 
| us 
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us for talking ſo, and only yield to our Impor- 
tunity by a compulſive force. Beauty, as pow- 
erful as it is, has not wherewithal ro make ir 
ſelf reliſh'd, without the Mediation of theſe lit- 
tle Arts; look .into 7taly, where there is the 
moſt and the fineſt Beauty to be ſold, how it is 
nevertheleſs neceſlitated ro haye recourſe to 
other means anc other artifices to render it (elf 
charming, and if, in truth, whateyer it may do 


being venial and publick, it does not remain fee-. 


ble and languiſhing in it ſelf. Even as in Ver- 
tue it ſelf, of two like effects, we notwith- 
ſtanding look upon that as the beſt and moſt 
worthy, wherein the moſt trouble and hazard 
is propogd. ?*Tis an effctt of the divine Prow- 
dence to {uffer the holy Church to be afflicted, 
as we (ee it, with ſo many Storms and Troubles, 
by this oppoſition to rouze pious Souls, and to 
awake them from that drowtſie Lethargy where- 
into, by ſo long Tranquility, they # been 
immerg'd. It we ſhould lay the loſs we have 
ſuſtain'd in the number of thoſe who have gone 
aſtray, in the Ballance againſt the Benefic we 
have had by being again put in breath, and by 
having our Zeal and Forces exercisd by reaſon 
-of this Oppoſition ; I know nor whether che 
Utility would not ſurmount the Damage. We 
have thought to tve the Nuptial Knor of our 
Marriages more faſt and firm, for having taken 
all means of diffolving it 5 bur rhe Knor of the 
Will and AﬀeRion is ſo much the more flick- 
ned and made looſe, by how much that of Con- 
ſtraint is drawn cloſer together. And on tie 
contrary, that which- kept the Marriages at 

| H h 2 Rom: 
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Rome ſo long in honour and inviolate, was the 
liberty every one that would had to break them. 
They kept their Wives the better, becauſe they 
might part with them if they would; and in 
the full liberty of Divorces they liv'd fifty years 
and more, before any one made ule on'r. 

Ovid. Amo. Quod licet, tngratum eſt, quod non licet, acrius 

lib.z. E'. 19, Writ. 

Whar's free we are diſguſted at, and light, 

Wihar is forbidden whets the Appetite. 

We might here introduce the Opinion of an 
Ancient upon this occaſion, That Exccutions 
rather wher than dull the edge of Vices : That 
they do not beget the care of doing well, that 
being the work of Reaſon and Diſcipline ; bur 
only a care not to be taken in doing 11]. 

Reniliosin —  Latius exci{e peſtis comagia ſerpunt: 
| Irineraro, The Plague-fore beirg launc'd, th* Infeftion 
ſpreads. 

I do not know that this is true ; but I expc- 
rimentally know, that never C:mil Government 
was by that mcans tctorm'd. The order and 
regiment of Manners depend upon ſome other 
expcdient. The Greek Hiſlories make mention 
of the Agrippians, Neighbours to Scythia, who 
live without either rod or ſtick to offend ; that 
not only no one attempts to attack them, but 
whoever cai1 fly thither is ſafe, by reaſon of 
their Vertue and Sar&ity of Lite, and no one 

* 1s {o bold as there to lay hands upon them z and 
they have Applications made to them to deter- 
mine the Controverlics that ariſe berwixt Mcn 
of other Courtries, There is a certain Nation, 
where the Incloſures of Gardens and Fields they 

would 


/ 
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would preſerve, 1s made only of a ring of 
Cotcon-yarn ; and fo tenc'd, is more firm and 


ſecure than our Hedges and Dirches. Furem $encc.E9.68. 


ſighata ſoltcitant. Aperta effrattarius praterit. 
Things ſjeal'd up tnwuite a Thief. Houſe breakers 
paſs by open doors. Peradventure the faciliry of 
entring my houſe, amongſt other thirgs, has 
been a means to preſerve it from the Violence 
of our Civil Wars. Defence allures Attempr, 
and Defiance provokes an Enemy. Icnervated 
the Souldiers deſign, by depriving the Exploit 
of Danger, and all matter of Military Glot y, 
which is wont to ſerve them for pretence and 
excuſe, Whatever is bravely, is ever honoura- 
bly done, ata time when Juſtice is dead. I ren- 
der them the Gor.queſt of my Houſe cowardly 
and baſlc; it is nzyer ſhut to any one that knocks. 
My Gate has no other Guard than a Porter,and 
that of ancient Cuſtom and Ceremony z who 
dizes not ſo much fſerye ro defend it, as to offer 
it with more decency, and the better grace. I 
have no other Gard nor Centinel than the Stars. 
A Gentleman would play che Fool ro make a 
ſhew of defence, if he be not realiy in a cor- 
dition to defend himſelf. He that lies open on 
one ſide, is every where {o. Our Anceſtors did 
not think of building frontier Garriſons. IF he 
means of aſſaulting, mean without Battcry, or 
Army, and of furprizing our Houſes, increafe 
every day above all the means to guard them. 
Mens Wits are generally bent that way. Inva- 
fion every one is concern'd in, none but the 
Rich in defence. Mins was ſtrong. tor the time 


when ir was built, I have added nothing to ir 
Hh 3 of 
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of that kind, and ſhould fear that its trength 
ſhould turn againſt my ſelf ; to which we are to 
conſider, that a peaceable time would require it 
ſhould be diſmantled. There is danger neyer to 
be able to regain it, and it would be yery hard 
to keep. For in inteſtine Diſſentions. your man 
may be of the Party you fear ; and where Re- 
ligion is the Pretext, even a man's neareſt Re- 
Iations becomes unfaithful with a colour of Ju- 
ſtice. The publick Exchequer will not maintain 
our domeſtick Garriſons ; they would exhauſt 
it. We cur ſelves have not means to do it with- 
out ruine, or Which is more inconvenient and 
injurious, without ruining the People. As to 
the rcſt, you there loſe all, and even your 
Friends will be more ready to accuſe your 
want of Vigilancv, and your Improvidence, 
than to lament you. That ſo many garriſon*d 
Houſes have been loſt, whereas this of mine 
remains, makes me apt to believe, that they 
were only loſt, by being guarded. T his gives 
an Enemv both an Invitation and Colour of 
reaſon. All defence ſhews a face of War. Let 
who will come to me in God's Name ; but I 
foaall not invite them. *'Tis the Retirement I 
have choſen for my repoſe from War. I endea- 
vour to wichdraw this corner from the publick 
Tewpeſt, as-I allo do another corner in my 
Soul. Our War may put on what forms it 
will, multiply and diverſige it felf into new 
Parties ; for my part I ſhall not budge. Amongſt 
{o many gariiſon'd Houſes, I am the only Per- 
fon of my Condition, that I know of, who 
have purely intruſted mine ro the Proteftion of 
Heaven ; 
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Heaven ; wichout removing cicher Plate, Deeds 
or Hangings. I will neither fear, nor {ave my 
ſelf by balfs. It a full acknowledgment can ac- 
quire the Divine Favour, it will ſtay with me to 
the end : if not, I have however continued long 
- Enough, to render my continuance remarkable 
and fit to be recorded. How» Why, I have liv'd 
thirty Years. 


EEE 
—— 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of Glory. 


Here js the Name and the Thing: the Name 

is a Voice which denotes and ftonifes the 
thing; the name is no part of the thing, or of 
the Subſtarce; *cis a foreign picce joyn'd to tie 
thing ; and withour it, Goa, who 1s ail fulncls in 
himſelf, and the height of all Perteftion, canner 
augment or add any thing to himſelt within ; 
bur his Name may be augmented and increas'd 
by the Bleſſing ard Praiſe we attribute to bis ex- 
teriour Works. Which Praiſe, iceing we cannot 
incorporate it in him, forasmuch as be can have 
no acceſſion of good, we attribute it ro his Name; 
which is the part out of him,that is neareſt to us. 
Thus is ic, that to God alone Glory and Honour 
appertain ; and there is nothing ſo remote from 
Reaſon, as that we ſhould go 1n queſt of ir for 
our ſelves ; for being indigent and neccfhitous 
within, our Eſſence being imperfe&t, and ha- 
ving need of Melioration, *ris to that, that we 
ought to employ al] our endeavour. We are 
H h 4 all 
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| all hollow and empty : 'tis not with wind and 
ll voice that we are to fill our ſelves ; we want a 
Wi more ſolid ſubſtance ro repair us:a man ſtary*d 
| If with hunger , would be very fimple to ſeek ra- 
| ther to provide himſelt of a gay Garment, than 
a good Meal : We areto look after that where- 
of we have moſt need. As we have it in our 
ordinary Prayers, Gloria in excelſis Deo, 17 Ter- 
ra pax homintbus. Glory be to God on high, and 
apa zn Earth Peace, &yc. We are in great want of 
Beauty, Health, Wiſdom, Vertue, and ſuch like el- 
{eatial Qualites: Exteriour Ornaments ſhould 
| be look'd after when we have made Proviſion 
for neceſſary things. Divinity treats amply and 
more pertinently of this Subje&, bur I am nor 
much versd in it. Chrifippus and Diogenes were 
the firſt and the moſt conſtant Authors of the 
contempt of Glory: And maintain*d,that amongſt 
all P:caſures, there was none more dangerous, 
nor more to be avoided, than that which pro- 
ecds from the Approbation of others. And in 
Truthzexperience makes us ſenſible of many very 
hutrrful T reaſonsin it» There is nothing that ſo 
poiſons Prixces, as flattery, nor any thing where- 
bv wicked men more eahily obtain Credit and 
Favour with them : Nor Pandariim fo proper 
avd uſually made uſe of rocorrupe the Chaſtity 
of Women, than to wheedle and entertain them 
with their own Prayers. The firſt Charm the 
Syreas raade ule of to allure Ulyſſes, is of this 

Nature. 


Fiutarch. Deca ters wous,aeca 0 tres-louable ulyſle, . 
| Et le plus grand honnzur dont la Grece jleuriſe. 


To 
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To us, noble Ulyſſes, this way, this | 
Thou greateſt Ornament and Pride of Greece. 


Theſe Philoſophers ſaid, that all the Glory of 
the World was not worth an underſtanding 
Mans holding out his Finger to obtain it ; 

Gloria quantalibet quid erit, ft Gloria tantum eſt? +,.,,, 

Whar's Glory in the hight degree Sat. 7, 

If ir no more but Glory be 2} 

I ay for it alone : for it often brings ſeveral com- 
modities along with it , for which it way juſtly 
be deſir'd : it acquires us good Will, and ren- 
ders us leſs ſubje& and.cxposd to the Jnjuries 
of others , and the like. Ir was allo one of the 
principal Doftrines of Epricurus ; for this Pre- 
cept of his Se&, Conceal thy Life, that forbids 
Men to incumber themſelyes with Offices and 
publick Negotiations, does alſo neceſſarily pre- 
ſuppoſe a contempt of Glory , which is the 
world's Approbation of thoſe Aftions we pro- 
duce in publick. He that bids us conczal our 
ſelves, and to have no other Concern but for 
our {clves, and that will not haveus known to 
others, would much leſs have us honour'd and 
glority'd. He adviſes [domenens allo,not in any 
ſort ro regulate his ACtions by the common re- 
putation,or Opinion ; it not to ayaid the other 
accidental Inconveniences that the contempt of 
Men might bring upon him. Thoſe Diſcourſes 
are in my Opinicn very trueand rational ; but 
we are, I know not how, double in our ſelves, 
which is the cauſe that what we bclieve we do 
not believe,and cannot diſcngage our ſelves from 
what we condemn. Ler us fee the laſt, and 
dying Words of Eptcars ; they are grear, and 
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worthy of ſuch a Ph:loſopher, and yet they car- 
ry ſome marks of the recommendation of his 
name, and of that humour he had decryed by 
his Precepts. Here is a Letter that he ditated 
a little betore his laſt gaſp. 


Epicurus to Hermachus, Health. 


V WE I was paſſing over the happy, and 
lift day of my Life, I writ this ; but at 
the [ame time, affied with ſuch a tain in my 
Bladder and Bowels, that nithing can be greater. 
But it was recompens'd with the Pleaſure, the re- 
mambrauce of my Inventions and Doftrines ſug- 
geffed to my Soul. Now,as the affettion thou haſt e- 
ver from thy T:fancy born towards me, and Philo: 
ſophy does require , take upon thee the Protetiio 
of Mcetrodorus hrs Children. . 
This is the Letter. And that which makes 
me interpret, that the Pleaſure he ſays he had in 
his Soul, concerning his Inventions, has ſome re- 
fercnce to the Reputation he hop'd for afrer his 
Death, is the manner of his Will. - In which 
he gives order,that Amizomachus and Timocrates, 
his Heirs, ſhould every Fanrary defray the Ex- 
pence for the Celebration of his Nativity, that 
Hermachus ſhould appoint ; and alſo the expence 
thac ſhovid be made the twentieth of every 
Moon in entertaining of the Philoſophers, his 
Friends, who ſhould aſſemble in Honour of the 
Mcmory of him and Metrodorus. Carneades was 
Head of the contrary Opinion : and maintain'd 
that Glory was to be defir'd for it felt, even as 


we embrace our Poſthumes for themſclyes, ha- 
ving 
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ving no Knowledg nor Enjoyment ' of them. 
This Opinion was more univerſally follow'd, as 
thoſe commonly are that are moſt ſuirableto our 
Inclinations. Ariſtotle gives it the firſt place 
amongſt eternal Goods ; and avoids, as too ex- 
tream Vices, the immoderate either ſeeking or 
' evading it. | believe that if we had the Books 
Cicero bas writ upon thisSubjce&t,we ſhould there 
find fine Stories,for he was {o poſſelsd with this 
Paſſion, that if he had dar'd, I think he could 
willingly have fallen into the exceſs that others 


did, That Vertue it ſelf was not to be coveted, but Cicero wry 


upon the account of the Flonour that always at- am: 
tends 1t. : he: 
Paulum ſepulte diFat inertte 
Celata T1rtus 
Vertue, if concealed, doth 
Little difter from dead Sloth. 
Which is an Opinion ſo falſe, that I am vext ir 
could eyer enter into theUlnderſtanding of-a man 
that was honour'd with the name of a Philoſo- 
pher. If this was true, Men ſhould not be Ver- 
ruous but in publick, and he ſhould be no fur- 
ther concern'd to keep the operation of theSou], 
which 1s the true Seat of Vertue, regular and in 
order, than as they are to arrive at the know- 
ledge of others. Is there no more in ir than but 
only flily, and with CircumſpeRion ro do ill 2 
If thou knoweſt, ſays Carneades, of a Serpent lurk: 
ing in a place, where without ſuſpitton, a Perſon 
1s going to fit aown, by whoſe Death thou expect 
an Advantage, thou aoſt ill, if thou doft not give 
him caution of his Danger ; and ſo much the more 
becauſe the Attion 1s to be known by none but wn 
El}. 
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Cicero de 
off. 1. 3. 


Sal uft, 


{elf. If we do not take up of our (elyes a rule of 
well doing, if impunity paſſes with us for Ju- 
ſtice, tohow many ſorts of Wickedneſs ſhall we 
every day abandon our ſelves ? I do not find 
what Sp. Peduceus did, 10 faithfully reſtoring the 
Treaſure that C. Plots had commairted to his 
ſole Secrecy and Truſt ( a thing that 1 have 
ofren done my ſelf) ſo commendable, as 1 ſhould 
think it an execrable baſeneſs had we done other- 
wile. And think it of good uſe in our days to 
introduce the Example of P. Sextileus Rufus , 
whom Crcero accuſes to haye enter'd upon an In- 
hericance contrary to his Conſcience, not only 
not againſt Law, but even by the Determination 
of the Laws themſelves. And M. Craſſus, and 
©. Hortenſus, who, by reaſon of their Authori- 
ty and Power,having been calPd in by a ſtranger 
ro ſhare in the Succeſſion of a forg'd Will, that 
ſo he might ſecure hisow? part ; ſatisfied them- 
ſelves with haviog no hand in the Forgery, and 
refusz?d not to make their Adyantage, and to 
come in for a ſhare; ſecure enough if they could 
ſhrowd themſelves from Accuſations, Wirneſles 
and the Cy2nizance of the Laws. Memunerint 
Deum ſe hatere teſtem, 14 ef ( ut ego arbitror ) 
mentem ſuam. Let them conſider they hare God to 
witreſs, that is (as T intertret it) thetr own Con- 
ſerences. Vertue 1s a very vain and frivolous 
thing, if it derives its recommendation from Glo- 
ry. And tis to no purpaſe that we endeavour 
ro give it a Station by itſelf,and ſeparate it from 
Fortune ; for what 1s more accidental than Re- 
putation? Profecto Fortuna, 1n omnt re domina- 
tur? Ea res cunitas ex libidine, magis quam ex 

| Verg 
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vero celebrat,obſcuratque. Fortune rules in all things, 
and does advance and depreſs things more out of 
her own Will, than Right and Fuſtice. Soto or- 
der it that Aftions may be known and (ſeen, is 
purely the Work of Fortune ; *ris Chance that 
helps usto glory, according to its own remeri- 
ty. I have often ſeen her go alofg with Merit, 
and often very much exceed it. He that firſt li- 
ken'd Glory to a ſhadow, did better than he 
was aware of, They ate both of them things 
excellently vain. Glory allo, like a ſhadow,goes 
ſometimes before the body , and ſumerimes in 
length infinitely exceeds it. They that i:{truEt 
Gentlemen only to employ their Valour for the 
obtaining of Honour : vaſt ox ſit honeflurn, 


Vertue unle[s ennobled, What do they intend by 
that, bur to inſtruct them neyer to hazard them- 
ſelves if they are not ſeen, and to obſerve well, 
if there be Wirnefles preſent ; who may carry 
News of their Valour ; whereasa thouſand oc- 
caſions of well doing preſent themſelves, when 
we cannot be taken notice of ? How many brave 
Actions are buricd in the crowd of a Battle ? 
W hoever ſhall rake upon him to cenſure ano- 
thers Behaviour in ſuch a Confuſion, is not very 
buſie himſelf ; and the Teſtimony he ſhall give 
of his Companions Deportments, will be Evi- 
dence againſt himſelf. FYera, & ſapiens Anim: 
magnitudo honeſtum illud quod maxime naturans 
ſequitar, in fattzs poſitum, non in Gloria: judicat. 
The true and wiſe magnanimity judges, that the 
Lravery which moſt foilows Nature, more conſiſts 
in Af than Glory. All the Glory that] pretend 
ro 


Tye 4 Cicero de off. 
quad noiulitatum non ſit. As thoughit were not a1. i. i 
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co derive from my Life, is that I have liy'd it in 
quiet. In quiet, not according to Metrodorus, 
Archeſilaus or Ariſtippus, but according to my 
ſelf ; tor ſeeing Phzloſopty has not been able to 
find out any way to tranquility that is good- in 
common, kt eyery one ſeck it in particular. I'o 
what do Ceſar and Alexander owe the infinite 
grandeur of their Renown,but to Fortune > How 
many Men has ſhe extinguiſh'd in the beginning 
of their Progreſs, of whom we haye no Know- 
ledg; who brought as much Courage to the 
Work as they, it their adverſe hap had not cut 
them off in the firſtSally of their Arms? Amongſt 
ſo many and {ogreat Dangers, I do not remem. 
ber I haveany where read, that Ceſar was ever 
wounded ; a thouſand have fallen in leſs Dan- 
vers, than the leaſt of thoſe he went through. 
A great many brave Actions mult be expected 
to be perform'd without Witneſs, and o loſt, 
before one turn to account. A man 1s not al- 
ways on the topof a Breach, or at the head of 
an Army in the light of his Gexeral, as upon a 
Scaffold. A man is oft ſurpris'd betwixt cheHedg 
and the Ditch, he muſt run the hazard of his 
Life againſt a Hex-rooſt, he muſt bolr four raſ- 
cally Musketcers out of a Barn, he muſt prick 
out ſingle from his Party,and alone make fome 
Attempts, according as Necefſhity will have it. 
And whoever will obſerye, will, I believe, find 
it experimentally true, thar Occaſions of the 
leaſt Luſtre, are ever the moſt dangerous : and 
that in che Wars of our own I imes, there have 
more brave Men been loſt in Occaſtons of little 
moment, and in the diſpute about ſome little 
paltery 
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paltery Fort, than in Places of greater Impor- 
tance, and where their Valours might have been 
more honourably employ?d. Who thinks his 


Death unworthy of him, it he do not fall in' 


ſome ſignal Occafions; inſtead of illuſtrating his 
Death, does willfully obſcure his Life, ſuffering 
in the mean time many very juſt Occaſions of 
hazardivg himſelf to flip out of his Hands. And 
every juſt one 1s illuſtrious enough : eyery mans 
Conſcience being a ſufficient Trumpet to him. 


Gloria noſtra eſt, Teſttmonium Conſcientie noſtre. corin. »: 
For our rejoycing 1s this, the Teſtimony of our Con- at: "- 
ſctence. Who 18 only a good Man that Men 


may know it, and that he may be the berter 
\cſteem'd when *tis known ; who will not do 
well, but upon Condition that his Vertue may 
be known to Men, is one from whom much 
Service is not to be expected. 


Faceſſe degne at tener ne copnto, 
Ma fur fin a quel tempo ft naſcoſe, 
Che none colpa mia $hoy *zor le conto, 
Porche Orlanao a far *opre wirtuoſe 
Piuth'a narra le pot ſempre era pronta, 
Ne mat fu alcur' de It ſuos fatii eſpreſſo, 
Senon quanao h:bbet teſtimonitt appreſſo. 
The reſt o'th Winter I preſume was (penc 
In Afttions worthy of Eternal Fame ; 
Which atthe end was ſo, in Darkneſs pent, 
That if I name them nor,'m nat to blame, 
Orlanad's noble Mind being more benc 
Todogreat Afts,than boaſt him of the ſame; 
So thar no Deeds of his were ever known, 
But thoſe that luckily had lookers on. _ 


Orlando. 
Credo ch/ el reſto ds quel wrno, coſe Canto. 11; 
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By Sir Tho. 


Hawkins 


Cicero. 


Honour 
what it tis. 


A Man muſt go to the War upon the account 
of Duty, and expe the Recompence'that ne- 
ver fails brave and worthy Actions, how 
. and conceal'd ſoever, not ſo much as 


private 


Vertuous 


Thoughts; *T'is the fatisfation that a well diſ- 


pos'd Conſcience receives int ſelf , to do well, 


A man mult be valiant for himſelf, and upon 
the account of the Adyantage it is to him, to 
have his Courage ſeated in a firm and {ecure 


-place againſt the Aſlaults of Fortune. 


Virtus repulſe ne(cia ſordide, 
Intaminatis fulget honortbus. 
Nec ſumit, aut pontt ſecures 
Arbitrio popularts aure. 
Vercue,that n'ere Repulle admits, 
In taintieſs honours glorious lus, 
Nor takes, or leaveth Digynities 
Rais'd with the Noiſe of vulgar Crics. 


It is not for outward ſhew that the Soul is to 
play its part, but for our (elves within, where 
no Eyes can picrce but our own ; there ſhe de- 
tends us from the fear of Death, of Pains, and 
Shame it ſelf : She therearms us againſt the loſs 
of our Children, Friends and Fortunes : And 
when Opportunity preſents ic ſelf, ſhe leads us on * 
to the Hazards of \War. Non emolumento al:quo, 
ſed ipfrus honeſtatzs decore. Not for any Profit or 
Aawvantage, but for the Decency of Vertue. A 
much greater Advantage, and more worthy to 
be coveted and hop'd for than Honour and 
Glory ; which is no other than the fayourable 
Judgmentis given of us. A dczen Men mulſt be 
called outot a whole Nation to judge of an Acre 


_ of Land, and the Judgmear of our Iaclinations 


and 
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and Attions, the; hardeſt, :and: moſt i imporrant 
thing that is (wo: refer tothe Voice: and er- 
mmatiohs of the>Rabble,! the Motherrot 

rance; Anjuftice and Jnconftancy.! is ir reaſonable © 
thatthe:Life of:a wiſe Man ſhowd .depend upon 


os Dgecarmnts Fools) An-gaigguam fix/tins, Elia. 


Jingulss CAMERAS, £98: Put 
be —— 
psſe fangle, can be-an 
20 rebar it ha 
cmy'will yet nk do, 
182 never is 
to be reach'd or: hir. "Nil 1am. ine eſt, 
Jas anime mi tabs = mn 
tle efleeww'd, as oy _ of the i Doan 
ireus pleaſanc] aA ES. Voice People, 
that he #7 5s more account | of; thar which 
came from above,than'ot that which fum'd from 


do turpe non fit, ramen” non coſe nou turpe, quun 
id's weve ry 4 'T ams, of Opanon, that 
h 4 thing be not ' foul im. it (elf, yet 'it cannot 
ara when commendad Ht Maultitude, 
_ Arc, no'A "of: Wir could condu&our 


ys 2 ow ſo — and ſo irregn- 
a Guide. -Ja:this_ wi 


Nate of ralgar Regen end Qpiacnarie vv 
oiſc eports itonsrhat drive 
us on, no way worth any.thing'can. be choſdn; 
Ler: us not. phrpoſe to-our ſelves; fo. floating andy 
waycring arrendy let us follow OE) "EST a aſter 
Reaſon, ' ler the:publick Approbation follow us 
there, -if it will, and it wholly depending upon; 
Fortune, we have no:Reaſon ſoorer to' expect 


it by any other way _T _ Though I would . 


not 


below. Cicero lays morc, . Ego hoc judico,' fi ghar cic. de ria 


| Gem —enp—_—————_s 


pr NS 
” 


— — 
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ſhould however t fot having c 
tally: faund, that at: theendi ob ths rdcka! 
Tis commanly the: midſt happy, and-af grea 
_ Dea!t: hoc nrag— In, 
ut 4 mags parent. This: Grft Providence 
bes giuento man; that. faurſft, thimgs ſhould be-the 
woſt: gelrgptfal. The Mariner aid thus to. Nep- 
tune,0 God, theu mayeſh| ave me if thu wilt, and 
if thow-wilt thou maytſt. defiroy wie ;; but hamerrey 1 
pill fleer may Rader true. I have ſcenim my 
time a thoulard.'Mcn of : cafie and ambiguous 


_— E have. laughtF:mauftconfels, ': ©}. 
To ſee: cunning:want Succeſs. + 


dition of Macedonig, abpycall things cbarg'd the 


ring his Ablence.| O,:the Licence of . Judgments 
1s a great dilturbancetoprex Affairs \Foraſmuch 
as every. one has not.the Confjaney of Fabins 
againft. common adverſe and ihjurious ways : 
who rather ſuffer'd his Authority tobe. di 
ed by. the vain Fancies of Man;/ than'toi go leſs 
_ Inkus Charge with.a favourableReputation:and; 
the popular' Applauſe. i/There'is; 70 know :nor; 


commended ; bit we: are a greatideal' too fond 
of it. FL! £4 ? ; Tt; "41 
_ Laudart haud metuam, maque enim mbi cornea 
XP 
Rn fibra ><, 6123 6 
Sed 


ages Ar a. wv 
REN” =P nor follow the: 1 | way btcaule, it.is righr,'4 


. Natures,and-that no ave doubted but they were 
more: worldly wiſtithan: I; throw themſelves 
___ _ away, wharebhiveſavd ane. + -: tle of 
pid pitt, » Rift ſacocſſus paſſe arere dolos. 11/1 (15) 11 


Paglus: my lave, going in the glorious Expo: 
People of: Rome, not\tofpeak-of his Aﬀfions du- ' 


what natural fweetnels in hearing a man's felf 
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* "Sed reli 'finemgae extremmmgue eſſe recuſo 

Euge tuum, & belle. —— | 

'F love to be commended I confeſs, 

My Heart is not of Horn, bur neyertheleſs 

I niuſtdeny the only end and aim 

Of 'doing well isco hear man cxclaim. 
'O'worthy Man! O' noble AR ! ; 

F care not fo much'what T am inthe Opini- 
ot of ochers, as what Tam in my own. I would 
be' rich of my ſelf, at” not by borrowing. 
Strangers ſee nothing but Events and outward 
ANDES ; Frey body cat! ſer.a good Face 
ot! the marter, when they haye trembling and 


tetrour within. They do not ſee my Heare, they 


ſee but by my Countetance. *Tis with good 
Reafon that Men decry; the Hypocrifie that is in 
War ; for what is more cafie' ro an old Souldi- 
er, than to ſhift in a time of Danger, and'to 
counterfeir the brave, when he has no more 
Heatt than a Chicken * There are ſo many ways 
toayal ——_— a man's 'own Perſon, that 
we haye deceivd the World a thouſand times, 
before we core to be engagd in a real Danger : 
 andeyen then, finding our ſelyes in att incvita- 
ble neceffity of doing ſomething,” we cat1.make 
ſhift for that time to conceal our Apprehenfi- 
ons. with ſetting a good Face on the Buſineſs 
though the Heart beats wichin 5 and whoever 
had the uſe of the Platomck Rene, which ren- 
ders * thoſe inviſible rhar wear. ir, if turn'd ig- 
ward towards the palm of the Hand ;. a great 
many would very often hide themſelves when 
they ought moſt ro appear ; and would repent 

=: a being 
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being plac'dio ſo honourable 2 poſt, where Ne- 


celſity muſt make them brave, ... 


Luem niſt menao[ um, & mendacem fo | 
Falſe Honour pleaſes, and falſe Infamy 
Afﬀeights, whom? thale that loys to hears lyc. 
Thus we ſce how all the Judgments. thax arc 
founded. upgn external Apparences, are maryel- 
louſly incertain, and dgubrtyl and hag there: i 
no {o certain. I'cllimagy. as eycry. one is to him- 
ſelf. In theſe other, -bow niany Peay's are made 
Companions of our Glory ? He that ſtands firm 
in an, open, Trench, Bhoc docs he in_rhat, do 
mote than filty poor Proxeers, who opcn him the 
way, and. cgver it with their own. Bodies for 
five: pence a day, pay, have done before him 2 
— 208 quicguid turbida Roma 


g 


Elev:t, accedas, examengue tmprobum in ills 


-Caſtiges trutina, wee te queſtoerts extra. © 


Don't follow turbid Rome's blind ſenceleſs ways 


Ot Joading ey'ry thing is done. with/Praile; 
* Of that falſe Ballance truſt nor ro the reſt, 
. And out of thee-make of thy (elf no quell. 


The diſperſing and ſcattering our Names into 
many Mouths, wecall making them more great z 


- wewill have.them there wellreceiv'd,and Hat this 


increaſe turn totheir Adyantage,which is all that 
Can be exculable in this Deſign z pur the excels 
of this Diſcale proceeds [o far, that mar.y:;cover 
to. have a Name' be it what it will. Trogus Pom- 
us ſays cf Heroflratus,and Titas Liwius of Man- 
5 Cafitolinus, that they were more ambitious 
of a great Reputatior, than a gcod one, .'This 
Vice.is vety common. : We axe more may 4 
| - that 


Falſus honor juoat, & mendax infamia terret © 
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thar Mea ſpeak of us, thari how they ſpeak; and 
tis chOugh' fot ' us thar ' out Names "are often 
mention'd, be it'after what manner it will. - Ic 
ſhould ſcern, thac to be known; is in ſome-fort 
to have'a Man's Liſe and itgdurationfn another's 
keeping. I for my part hold, that I am not but 
in my lf, and of rhat other Life of mine which 
lies in the Knowledge of my Friends, to. cooſi- 
der it naked and (imply in it ſelf, I know very 


_ well chat Fam (eniſible of no Fruit nor Enjoy- 
ment, but by the Vanity of a fantaſtick Opi- 


nion ; and-when I ſhall be dead, I ſhall be much 
leſs ſ(gnſible' of it; and ſhall withal abſolutely 
loſe the uſe of thoſe real Advantages that ſome- 
times accidentally follow it ; I] tha!l have no 
more handle whereby to rake hold of Repurati- 
on : neither ſhall ir have any whereby to take 
hold of, or to cleave to me. For, to expett that 
my Name ſhnuld be advanc'd ty it, in the firſt 


place, I have'no Name that is enough my own 


of- two that I have,- one is common to all my 
Race,and even to others alſo. T hereare rwo Fa- 


- milies at' Payis and Mmtpellier, whoſe Sirname 


is Momatgne ; another in Brittany, and another 
ANI. in Xatntonge. The Tranſpoſiiion of 
llable only is enough to ravel our Aﬀairs, 
ſo that I ſhall pzradyenture ſhare in cheir Glory, 
and they ſhall partake of my Shame; and more- 
oyer, my Anceſtors have formerly been fifnam'd 
Eyquem,a Name wherein a Pamily welt known in 
England,is at this day concern'd. As.to my other 
Name, every one miay take irthat will. And fo 
perhaps thay fun or a Patrer in my.own ſtead, 
And belides,r 
113 by 
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" more? 'Canit point qQut, and fayotr Inanity 3 


But of this I, have ſpokep elſewhere... As 50 what 


- . that ate taken notice of. It muſt be ſome very 


- iſh when lam no 


; 7" Wine [etiar c1ppus, nom tmeprimit of, 
© Laudat paſteritgs, nupc ven e manibus ullis, 


- Neore 208 « tiauulp fortunatuque faoilla: 


_Naſcontur le 7? ——;  - 
Will a Iſs Tomb, campogd of ſmaller Scones, 
Preſs with leſs weight uponthe under Bones? 
Poſtericy may praile them, why, what tho 2 
Can yer their Manes fuch;a Gitt beſtow, '' .. 
As to make Violets fromtheir Aſhes grow?--: 


remains, in a great. Batecl. where ten thay 
Men are mainxd or kilFd, there are not'fifteen 


Eminent greatneſs, or ſome conſequence of great 
Importance, that Fortune has added to it, that 
mult {ignalize a private Attion,not of a Hargue- 
buſcr only, bug = great Caprain ; for rokill a 
man,or two,or ten, to.cxpole a'Mans {elf brayely 
ro the utmoſt Peril of Death, is indeed ſomething 
in every one of us, becauſe we there hazard all; 
but for the Worlds concern, they. are things ſo 
ordinary, and ſo. many. of them are, cyery day 
ſcen, and rhere mult of Neceſſity be ſo. many of 
rhe ſame kind to. produce ary notable Effeft, that 
we cannot expect a Peas Renown. : *: 
* 5 Caſts multie BE rognitue, as jam | 
 Tritug,-& e. meato. fortune dubius areran. . 
. The abtion once wasfam'd; butnow' weenold, 
With comman afts of, Foxrune is enxolfg. 


; © © Of fo many thouſands of valiane- race that 
have dicd within. cheſe fifteen years.in Frawe, 


wich their Swords in cheir hands, not a hundred 


haye: 
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havecometo our knowledge: The: memory, not ®# 
ol:the:Commaiders only, bur of, Battcls/and Vi- 
torick-1sbuticd and. :TheFortuncs'of a- 
torchatt-bf.che' Worldy for want'df a Record, 
{lio! notrifrfnd aol: vaniſh without 
duratiod. 4 had I Events in my poſ- - 
ſcion ſhould. thidk wir at cafe; to our-do 
thoſe that are recorded.in all forts 'of Examples. 
Is)ie' not Rirainge,: thas eved of the ' Greths and 
 Rowians;ramonght. fo many: Writers; and- Wit- 
neſlces,) ami-ſo many ratc and tbble __ ſo 
few arearvi#fd acouriknowledperr | 
': Ad nos rx Tenats fain ferinbttur aut. 

Ag abſcure rumor featee is hither come. 

It wilt-belitrivich-if.a handred: years hence it be 
remetnbred:iin!:grof, that in-ourt' times there 


were Grid Pars im France. 1The: Lacetemont- The Ms 


8x cucring)into Baticyfacrificd th the Muſes, fcc 
tothe that: their Altions might bewell and 


worthily>Wait ; looking' upon ivas'2 Divine, and _ and. 
no ofdinary Favour, thar brave As ſhould find "Y: 


Waitmeſſeothar cond give ther Lite and Memo- 
ry. RIES tharag eyery:Maoſquer thor we 
 teceive;, [and:1at> every: _— we: rung there 
warn gray. to record them 2 and 
[& ' may: enroththem, 
wholſc Conentaiie wit nor laſt above three 
days; and they. fliall never"come to che ſight of 
| any one. We hayo.not the thouſandth part of 

ancicne heres 4 ris forrurie rhat gives them 
>lhoxrer or: loiger Life according ta her fayour ; 
and *tislawfnl to doube whethet thoſe we havo 
be:noc the worft, having nor ſeen the.reft.. Men 
" not write Hiſtorics of things bf fo _ mo- 
114 - . "ments. 
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$'theoweaker-in 

Teaalkuland brave Fol 

4rgreaul@pritzis loft their: lives 

bravely: in bisServine;' Namts Jafted 'no 


longer thani theis'Wivesand Childrenliv'd: 
Evcn\thoſc wt fre behave themſelves the beſts 
three Manths,or three 
knock'd;ani the Head, they'are'no more ſpoken 
of than if rhey-kiad never ibeenc | Whoever: will 
ny conlader, arid with due propomron;of what 
kind of-men; -and of what ſorts of ations Glory 
ſypports it. ſelf,--in; che: Records: of Hiſtory; will 
find,, that'there are very icw Aftions,) nid very 


_ | few Perſons. ohibbr trmcs who cantherempretend 
' - ary right;z Hdwimany..worthyimenibave we 


then -ownR cpwratiorl, \whoohave 


feen we: 


| ſeen and ((iffercd'the' Honor andiGloryr moſt 


juſtly acquir'd in-theivsYouthgvextinguiſhie (in 


their own: preſence'> »Andbifor: thiee years of. 


this favtaſtick ahd inmaginany; Life; xwo(mult go 
. ard throw away.oar mug metfiential:Life,and 


Seneca. 


' aoneit >. the fract of 181 g00d) 


cngage our” falves: iw.a \Death4 7The 
Sages propoſe A EI brevies and: more 


juit end-in' ſoſirnpomrantwan Enterprize.) Refte 
fatts, ferifſe merces eft-: offcidr fruit us; ipſuns offi- 
cram eft. Theireward ofa pI done ig48-hawe 

:ts 1Þ8 Offce'nt 
{elf- It mere peradventure exculyle ina Painity, 
or 'anv-orhor' Arizaby oriyer in 4'Rhetorician; 
or. 7 GYammarian, torendeavoyt tortaile rhem- 
ſelves a Name by heir Works; bun!the _— 
SOM | © $* 


* 
- 
A | 


years after they have beck . 
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of' Vertue are too noble in themſelves, to ſeek , 


any other reward than. from their own: value, 
and yo ſeek itin-the vanity of Human 
Judgments.'If this falſe Opinion nevertheleſs be 
of that'ufe ro che-publick;as ro keep. men in their 
duty ; if the People are thereby ſtir'd up to Ver- 
tue; if Princes are touch'd''ro ſee the World 
bleſs the memory of Trajan,and abominaterhat 
of Ne#6 if ir moves them to fce thename of char 


 Srear Beaſt, once ſo terrible, and fear'd by cves+ 


wy School- boy, \ſo freely-curs:d-and 'revild, er 
itin'the name of God: tacreaſe, and be as muctr 
& poffibly,nurs'd up, 'cheriſh'd and countenan- 

amongſt us. AndPlato, bending his whole 
Endeavour to make his Citizens Vertuons, does 
alſo adviſe them not to-:deſpiſe che:good eſteem: 
of | the:People 4 and: ſays; that it falls 6s” Ev 
certain. Divine inſpiration;thar even rhe: wicked: 
themſelves ofr-times,':as well by: Ward as Opi-' 
nion, can rightly diſtinguiſt'the Vertuous from 


_ the Wicked, This ['Perfon and his Tutor are 


both marvellous bold Arrificers, cyery where to 
add: Divine Operations and» Revelarions/ where. 
humanforce is wanting. And peradvenrare for. 
this Reaſon ir was, .that Timz,; railing at: him, 


call'd him thegreatforger of Miracles. Ut trajtet;.,., a 
Potte confugtunt ad Deam, rum. explicare argu- Nat. Deer, 


ents exitum non poſſunt. As tragick Poets fly'to 
[ome God, when they cannot explain the * iſſue of 
their Asgument. Secing that Men! by theitinfot- 
ficiency cannotpay themſelves weil enough with 
currenr;Money, let the' countegleir:befuperad- 
ded. Tis away tharthas been pracivd by-2ll the 
Legiſlatars; and there js no Government that has 
CREEE'S ogg. 4 ; : . EPR TEP EF not 


OO — 
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. not ſome mixture cirher of ceremonial Vauity, 


or 'of falle: ”_ that-ſerycs for a-cutb/ to 
the'P irDuty. *'Ti for this that 
of them TE their fabulous Originals and 
Beginnings,: and +ſo- enriched wich: ſupernatural 
Myſteries; *Tis this that has given Credit to-Ba- 


| fardRehgions, and causd to be counte- 


racedinia men mas Underſtanding ;--and fer . this 
a M—_—_ _—_— ro Po their:Men 
nn 
ry:; , t 
hk Fppry Trp Hind, bong themall 
chk Refolitions from-the Gods: And'the Aw 
thority that 'Nawa gave40 his Laws under the 
Title of a Pairopants of this Goadeſs';: Zeroaſter, 
Legiſlator of nar and _ uote to 
his under the Namie of Fw 5 coed 
Legiflaior of the Oo amepdarcha 
(arr :Xaymboxis Vigil of:the-'Scythoans:} under 
thatof Yeſtu:Chiranidad' Legillaror © of the Chalceao- 
7IAH8, — that of -Sarary 2 Minos Legiſlator 


of the Candrats,” under that of 7upiter: Lycurgrs 


Ecgiſhtor of the Laredemomans; under:that of 
Apollo : and Draco, #nd Solon, Legillators of the 
Athenrans3 under that of: Mizeroa. And every 


{many thehead of it ;1others 
falſely, that truly which, Moſes ſer over the Jews 


atthitir departure out of Egypt. The Religion 
of, the: Bedoins ,\ asthe Sire ae Zormoulle rEports , 


amongſt other things, cojin'd.a Beli -thar-thi 
joy amps $rrigr Gag for :his 


Prince; wer tt; anocher: more -bappy:Body 
more beatitiful,:-and-more-rabiit/than ehe* "for- 
mer ; ; by which means they-much more wiling- 
ly ventur 'd their Lives : _ In 


—_— —_ — ltd 
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In ferrum mens prona vivis, wer Tom ger nt Capaces Lucanib, 
Mortis, & 1gnavum eft rear ere Ute. 
Men _ wounds, and trive Yeath to em- 


Tot —_ a;Lije three. ry is baſe. 
T his is a very comforta x Tg 3 oweyer an crroni- - 
ous Belict. Every Natiofs has many ſuch Exam- 
ples of it's own : but this Subje&t would WD" 
a Tone þ it ſelf. 'Toadd one.word mo 
Bicone 1 AH adviſcthe Ladies 


! ar Sg ryan i Gre = $ 


m_ 
citur" Jafls pl 
According to the ink v err oxly approves 
that for laudable , that ts ; eiris by the publick 
Pote; their is the marktheir Honour bur 
the outward: Neither = adyiſc Fo 


- 


fire þety; 

Be: ris nor at Kt poked, 4 Eko as no- 

thing appears without, are muc Ber els; 

red rhan the effefts. x 
| Que 9112-208 liceat, 103 factt,, ils facie. | | 

-» She, who-nor fins, *cauſe it unlawfull is, 13. 2.4 

In being therefore Chalte has done amils,, - 

" The Offence both' towards God, and in the 

Copltierce, would be as great to deſire as to do 

K.And befides, they are Attions ſo private and 

ſeerer of themſelves , as would ny enough 

kept from the” Knowledge of athers wherein the 

HenpnrConſiſts ;ifchey had nat anather reſpect 

rotheir Dury, and the AfﬀeQion they- bear to 

Choſiry for ic (cj, Every Woman of Honour 


will 


Me 
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' will much racher choaſe -to-loſe ber Hana, 
'thant to huts, wi nary] hes 


| (1 


with which we fircer, our. 


- -: ſar, let hit bo 


CHAP: voxvite Ob 


'Of Preſumption. _ 
Here is another ſore; of Glory + which i Tf 


, the having. too good} a1 Sen own 
owa Worth. 'Tis.an { 


N rabth M "5; 
pteſents usto, our ay Q a c\ truly 
are. Like che paſtion be Pe vet at lnd eau 


tics and graces It mi brace 
a thee ſem oe os he ; 
r.thethir Ts F 
y'4 Is. would Noe 
E c, 


Sinks on gs 2 man ud not 
know himſelf aright, or.chiok himſclt leſs than 


| bhe/is, the Judgment ought inall things ro keep 


ie llfoptight ar and'juſt: "Tis all.che reaſon in the 
world he ſhou dif cern in himſelf, as w ain 
others, what 'T' yo ſcrs before him; it he 
y thi "himſelf bs 
Captaid inthe! Vorld, We are nothing by E 
remony:Ceremony a3; vs away,and we leave 
the Subſtance of things: We hold by che Hd 
and quir the Trunk. Ve have taught the Ladics 
eo bluſh when chey hear biit that nam'd,; thag 
they are not at al afraid. [O do ; We dare not 
all our, Members by their right OR Are 
por afraid to employ them py all Fw, 
a b 
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© banches. Carcmony forbids, us to. expreſs by 
_ wont indy; char are landat and: z| and 
Hy forbids usto do hings W- 

lp ill, and no body obeys it. I find my 
ſelf. here ferter'd by. che [ms 0 Ceremony; - 
itrncither  Faga a. pan f {peak well. of him(elf 
not ul, . will leave her there for this time. 
mack ga whom foorone {call it good, or jill) has 
ves infome eminent degree, 
mayd {ws rat ations manifeſt what hey 
they: whom ſhe has coy employcd in 
the om and of whom no. body will ſay a 
word unleſs «| Tipeat chemſclyes, are to; be 
us'd, if 1 the:boldnels ro ſpeak. of 
IT roſuch whole Intereſt ic is to know 

by the, Example of Lucilius, Hor. lib. 2. 
welut fidis arcans ſodalibus olim « Sat. 1. 

C Deron libris, neque ft male ceſſerat,u[quam 

roanbdon alio, neque ſi berg: guo fit ut ons. 
Vqurvs pateat weluts deſcripia _tabella. 


Vote ſenig—— 
. His way was in-his is Books to ſpeak his mind | Sir Richard 
As free Y, As his Secrets he would tell Fenſtaw: 


Toa try'd Friend, and took it ill, or well - 
He held his Cuſtom. Hence ic came to paſs 
The old man's Life is there, as ina Glals. 
He always committed.to Paper his Adtions and 
Thoughts, and there pourtray'd himſelf,ſuch as 
he ors "Limſelf to be. Nec-4d Rwilio, oy Tacitus: 
Scaura citra fidem,aut obrreftations fuit. Nor were 
Rutilius or Scaurus wisbeliew'd, or condemn d for 
ſo doing... ] remember then, that from my In- 
fancy there was obſcrv'd in me'I know not what 
- kind of Carriage and Bchayiourghat ſcem dro 
relli 
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reliſh of Pride and 'Attogaticy.” I will ſay this 
byxh&-way; chat it istior Thedhvenient to have 
Propetifions > ſo: proper” and incorporated” into 
us, that we haye' not-the micans to feel and be 
awate of ther: -Arjd- of fach-natural Inclinati- 


ohs'the'Body will 'rethitt a ceftain! bent,  with- 
out'onr Kaollithe oy Conſent,” 1t' was an Af. 


fe&ation confederate with His Bezuty;that inde 
Mexandey eatry his Head on one fide;! abd"41: 
tibianks\ to Bp 5 Fuldts Cofar (ctate'd His Head 
with one Finger, which is the faſhion ofa Man 
full of trotiblefome Thoughts : And Cicero, as 
remember, was ' wont torweak his Noſe,a ſign! 
of Man givenes ts hogs Motions as hn 
- thay irmperceptibly Happen in ng: 'thereare! 

artificial ones whieh F meddle not with'; as 'Sa- 
- kntations and Conpgees; | by*Which Men for the 
moſt part unjuſtly acquire the Repucatioh / of 


being humble and @6urteous;or perhaps, hutnble - 


- out of Pride. d anLptodien avoiigh of i my Har, 
eſpecially in Summer, andneycrany}{6 oy har, 
_ - but Tpay it again, from perſons of whatqualicy 
ſocyer, unleſs they be in my own deperiidance. 
I ſhould make' it my Requeſi'to ſome Princes 
that ] know, that they would be more ſparing. 
of - that Ceremony, and beſtow rhat Courteſic 
where 'it is moredue; for being ſo indiſcreetly 
and indiffereritly confer'd on all,chey are th rown 


away to'nv parpoke, if they be without refpe&t 


| of Perſons, they loſe” their” Effet. Armonyft ir- 
regular Comenances, Ter us ' not forget that 
ſevere'oneof the Emperour Confaxtius,that al- 
ways"-in publick held his Head npright'and 
ſteady ;' without bending or turning on _ 
| © 4 1 (wil 
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{ide;: not ſd much 'as to-look upon! thoſtarho (4: 
{luted him on one fide; plantinfy' his Body' in a 


ſtiff immayeable poſture, without'foftering it ro 
yield to'the Motion of his Coach ; not daring 
{o'much'as to ſpit, blow his Noſe , or We 
his Face befote People. I kndw not whether the 
Geſturrs: char were obſeryd-in me'were'of this 
firſkqualiry,”atd whether Þ had really any ſe- 
cret propenſion'to this/Vice,” as'{t might well 
 bey' and 1 eatmort be reſponſible for the Moti: 
tions of the Body : But'astothe Motions of the 
| Soul, 1 ruſt bere confeſs:chat- I am ſenſible of 


forneching of that kind -chere, This Glory con- Froump's 


fiſts of awo parts; 'the one ity ſetting! too great a 


vided 


mto two 


yalue upon our felyes, 'and the other in ſerring 2 


roo lictle'a value uponothers, - Asto the'on 


ny 
methinks theſe 'Confiderations ought iti the firſt. 


place to be of fome'focce. Tteel my ſelf impor- 
run'd by an Errour 'of the Soul © that 'difpleaſes 
me, boch as it is unjuſt,and/as ir is troubleſome: 
| artermpe o'cbrreft it; |but'I canner root it out, 
which, that'l leffen theaft yalue'of things 
that 1 nd overvalue others, becauſe they 
are'foreipn, abſent; andi\none of mine. This Hu- 
mour ſpreads very far. ' Asthe prerogative of 
the Authority: which makes Husbarids leok up- 
on-their own Wives with a yicious diſdain, and 
many Fathers their Children, ſo-do I: and be- 
riwixe ewo equal Merits ſhould always be {way'd 

oft ray own.Not ſo much that the jealoufie 
my Preferment, and-the bettering of my Af- 
fairs does trouble my Judgment.and hinders me 
from ſatisfying my ſelf, as that Dominion. of ir 
- ſelf begetsa-Comempt of what is our own, and 

+B * ovcr 
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orer mhich ' worbave an ablolute Command 
Foreign G0 Mannersand Lanpuages 
1nſinuate oefienn, my eſteem ky (7 am 


very ſenſible that  Latsy allures me'by:;the Fa- 
vour of it's Dignity, to value it aboyeR's due, 
as. it decs Childreff,aud the common ſorrot Peo- 
ple;The Occonomy, Houſe and Hojeol myNeigh- 
baurchough no betrer.-than; my:owny | (priz: 
above my- own; becauſfthey are not mine; Be- 
ſidesthat;] am very igoorantin my own Afar ; 
I am aſtoniſh'd ar'the aſſutance that every one 
has of himſelf: /Whercas there is notalmoſtany 
thing) that Iam ſure I know, or that I dare be 


reſponſible re:ay' elf char | can-do2 I have nor 


my- means of doing any ;thing ſtared and-ready, 
and. ami\only inſtructed after che cffet,as doubr- 
ful of my own force as Lanx'of anothers;z whence 
it comes to paſs,thar if } happen co do ahy thing 
commendablc,l auribute it -more ta my Forrune 
han laduſiry:Foralmuch as | defigngycrydhirg 
by Shangogiad-in fear. I have thigalſo: 4 
ral;that ot allthe Opinions Antiquity Jay'ibeld 
of men in.grofs, 1 moſt willingly-crabſage,/ avd 
molt adhere to thoſe that moſt.comemnandun- 
dervalue us? Mectbinks Phzloſophy has never ſo 
fair Game to play: as when it - falls upon-our 


- Vanity, and Prefuraption-; when” ir-moſt lays 


opea their lryeſolution,, Weakneſs and Jeno- 
rance. Hook upon the too good. Opinion that 
Man hasof 'himſelfro be the nurſing Mother of 
all che moſt falſe, both publick and private Opt-- 
nions.- [Thoſe People, who ride aftride- upon 
the Epxcicle of Mercury, who ſee fo far into the 
Hcavcas, arc worſe to me than a Tooth-draw- 

- cr 
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cr that comes to draw my Teeth : for in my 
Study, the Subje& of which is Man , finding 
ſo great a variety of Judgments, ſo great a 
Labyrinth of Difficulties one upon another; fo 
great diverſity and incertainty , even in the 
School of Wiſdom it ſelf, you may judge, ſee- 
ing thoſe People could not reſolve upon the 
knowledg cf themſelves, and their own condi- 
tion , which is continually before their Eyes , 
and within them , ſecing they do not know, 
how that moyes which they themſelves move - 
nor how to give us a Deſcription of the 
Springs they themſelyes govern and make 
uſe of z how can I believe them about the ecb- 
bing and flowing of Nile. The curiofity '0f 
knowing thinzs , has been given to Man for 
a Scourge, ſays the holy Scripture. But to 
return to what concerns my ſelf , Ichink it ve- 
ry hard , that any other ſhould have a meaner 
Opinion of himſelf, nay, that any other ſhould 
have a meaner Opinion of me than I have' of 
my ſelf. I look upon my felt as one of che 
common ſort, ſaving in this, that I have no 
berter an Opinion of my {elf ; guilty of che 
meaneſt and moſt popular defefts , bur not diſ- 
own'd or excugd , and do not value my ſelf 
upon any other account than becauſe I know 
my own value. If there be any Glory in the 
caſe , *tis ſuperficially infusd into me by the 
treachery of my Complexion, and has no Body 
that my Judgment can diſcern. I am- ſprinkled, 
but not tinted. For in Truth, as to the effefts 
of the Mind,there is no part of me,be it what ic 
will,wich which I am ſatisfycd ; and the Appro- 

| K k bation 
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nem. 


Horace ae 
Art. Poet. 


Ben John- 


ſon. 


Mart, [. | + Me 
EZ. 64. 


bation of others makes me not think the better 
of my ſelf; my Judgment-is tender and tickle, 


eſpecially in things that concern my {elf ; I feel 


my {elf float and waver by reaſon of my weak- 
nels. I have nothing of my own that fatisfics my 
Judgment: my ſight is clear and regular enough 
but 1n opening it , it is apt to dazle; as I moſt 
manifeſtly find in Pocſie. I love it infinitely, and 
am able to give a tolerable Judgment of other 
mens Works: But in good carneſt, when I ap- 


.ply my ſelf coir, I play the Child, arid am not 
ableto endure my ſelf. A man may play the - 


fool in-every thing elſe, but not in Poetry. 
Meatcribus efſe Poetis | 

Nog att, non hymines, non conceſſere columne. 

But neither Men, nor Gods,nor Pillars meant 

Poers ſhould ever be indifferent. 

1 would tro God this Sentence was writ over 
the Doors of all our Przzters, to forbid the en- 
trance of ſo many Rimers. 

| Verum | 

N:hil ſecurius eſt malo Pocta. 

brir the truth is this— 

Nought more ſecure than a bad Poet is. 
Why have not we ſuch Pcople > Dyonyſtus 
the Father valu'd himſelt ſo much upon nothing 
as his o:try. Ar the Olympeck Games,wich Cha: 
riots {u1 paſting the others in Magnificence, ke 
ſeat allo Poets and Muſicians to preſent his Ver- 
ſes with Tents and Pavillions royally gilt and 
hurg with I apiſtry. When his Verſes came to 
be rccited, the cxcellercy of the Pronunciati- 
on did ar fult attraft the attention of the Peo- 
pc; but when they afterwards came to paiſc 
tne 
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the meanneſs of the Compoſition, they firſt en- 
rer'd into diſdain,and continuing co nettle their 
Judgments, preſently proceeded ro. Fury, and 
rati to pull'down, and tear'to. preces all his Pa- 
vilions-and in that hisCharines neither perferm'd 
any thing ro purpoſe in the courſe ; and that che 
Ship which brought back his People faild of 
making Sictly,. and' was by the Tempeſt driven 
and wratk'd upon the Coaſt of Tarantim, they 
did certainly, believe, was through' che Anger 
of the Gozs, 'itcco8%d; as they themſelves were, 
againſtthar paſtry Poems ; andeven the; Mariners 
who efcap'dtrom the wrack, feconded this Opi- 
nion of thePeople > To which alſo the Oracle, 
that-foretold his Death fcem'd ro fabſcribe ; 
which was, That Dronyſius. ſhould :be near his 
end when hz ſhou!d hawe, over come thaſe who were 
better than him{elf, which he interpiered. of the 
Carthagtmians;who {urpals'd him in,power ; and 
having War with them, often declin'd the Vi- 
Rory, not to incur the Sence of this Perdition. 
But he underſtood it il] ; for the” God pointed 
at the time of the Advantage that by. Favor and 
Injuſtice he obrain'd at Athezs gver the Tragick 
Poets, berter than- himſelf, having caus'd his own 
Play calld- the Leineicus to. be ated in Emu- 
lation. Preſently after which Vifory he died, 
and partly of the excefſyve Joy he conceiv'd at 
the Succeſs.  WhatT find tolerable of mire, is 
not ſo really, and in it felf ; but in compariſon 
ct other worſe things, that I ſee arc well enough 
recety'd. . 1 envy the Happineſs of thoſe that 
Can pleafe and ow themſelves in what they do, 
tor 'uls a yery cafie thing to be ſo pleag'd, bc- 
Kk 3 cauſc 
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Ovid. ae 


Ponto, lib. . 


Eleg. 6. 


cauſe a Man extracts that. pleaſure from him- 
{clf, eſpecially if he be conſtant in, his Fe for 
ccit, '1 know a Poet, againſt whom both the 
Intelligent inPoetry,and the Ignorantabroadand 
at home, both Heaven and . Earth, cxclaim, 
that' he underſtands yery little in 1t; and yer 
for all that, he has neyer a whit the worſe opi- 
nion of himſelf ; but is .always falling .upon 
ſome ney. piece, always contriving -ſome,'new 
Inyertion , and till perſiſts; by, ſo much the 
more obſtinate, | as it only concerns, him to ſtand 
up in his own Defence. . My Works are o far 
from pleaſing me, that as fe as | review them 
they diiguſt me: | | 


Cam relego, fcripſiſſe pudet, quia 'plurima cerns, 
Me guoque qui. fect, judice digna lim. 
When Iperuſe,I bliiſr at what Tye Wric, 


Secing *tis only for the Fire fit. © - © 

I have always an 7aea in'my Soul, which pre- 
ſents mc a better Form than that I have made 
uſe of ; but I cannot catch ir, nor fit,ir to my 
purpoſe; .and yet even that 7dea is but of the 
meavier ſort, by which conclude, that the-pro- 
duQions of thoſe great Souls of former rimes,as 
very much beyond the utmoſt ftrerch.of my 1- 
magination,or my wiſh ; their Writings do nor 
only ſarisfie and fall me,bur thev aſtoniſh me,and 
raviſh me with admiration. I judge of their 
Beauty, [ ſee it, if not to the urmoſt, yet fo far 
at leaſt as.*ris poſſible fot me to'aſpite. Whatever 
I urdertake , Fowe & Sacrifice to the Graces, as 
Plutarch fays of ſome one, to make a return for 
their Favour. | | 


oe. 
/ { 
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I ſi.quid enim placet, 

$; quid aulce hominum ſenſibus tnſlut, 

Debentur lepradrs omma gratits. 

If any thing does pleaſe that I do write, 

Into Mens Minds if it infuſe delight, 

All's tothe lovely Graces due. 
They abandon me throughout : All I write is 
rude, poliſhing and beauty are wanting : I] can- 
not ſer things cff to any advantage, my handling 
adds nothing to the Matter ; for which Reaſon 
I muſt Fave it forcible, very full, and that has 
luſtre of its own. If I pitch upon SubjeRs thar 
are popular and pay, 'tis to follow my own in- 
clination, who do pot affeft a grave and cere- 
monious Wiſdom, as the World does; and to 
make my (elf more ſpritely,but not to make my 


ſtile more wanton, which would rather have Muztaigns 


them grave and ſevere;at leaſt,if I may call an in-** 


form and irregular way of ſpeaking, a vulgar 
jargon, and a procceding without definition, di- 
viſion, and without concluſion , perplext like 
that of Amafanins and Raberims, a Stiic. Ican 
neither pleaſe nor delight, much cls raviſh any 
one : The beſt Story in the World would be 
ſpoi?d by my handling. I cannot ſpeak but in 
earneſt ; and am totally unproyided of that Fa- 
cility which obſerve in many of my Acquain- 
trance, of entertaining the firſt Commers, and 
keeping a whole company in breath, or takin 

up the carc of a Prizce with ail forts of Dif 
courſe, without being weary ; they never want- 
ing Matter, by reaſon of the Faculty and Grace 
they have in taking hold of the firſt thing is 
ſtarted; and accommodating it to the Humor 


Kk3 and 
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and Capacity of thoſe with whom they have to 
do. Princes.do not much affect folid Diſcour- 
ſes, nor I to tell Storics, The firſt and ealicſt 
Reaſons, which are commonly the beſt taken, 
I know not how to employ. I am an ill Orator 
to the common ſort. I am'apt of every thing to 
ſay the utmoſt that] know. Cicero is of Opini- 
on, that in Treatiſes of Philoſophy the exordium 
p is the hardeſt part : which, it it be true, 1 am 
wiſe in ſticking to the Concluſion. And yer we 
are to know how to wind the (tring to all Notes, 
and the ſharpeſt is that which is the moft fſel- 
dem touch'd. T here is at leaſt as much perfeQi- 
on in elevating an empty, as in ſupporting a f 
weighty thing. Aman muſt Tometimes {uperhici- y 
ally handle things, and ſometimes puſh them t 
home. I know yery well, that moſt Men keep c 
themlelves in this lower form, for not concet- | 
ving things otherwiſe than by this outward ( 
” 

c 


q - - res ha pw, fw_ py wa my 


bai k : But Tlikewiſe know , that the greatcft 

Maſters,and Xenofhon and Plato are often (cen to 

fioop ro this low and popular manner of ſpeak- 

ing and treating of chings, and maintaining them 

with Graccs, which are neyer,wanting to them. 5 
As to the reſt, my Language has nothing in it 
that is facile and fluent : *is rough, free and ir- : 
regolar : And therefore beſt pieales not my 
Tudgmrnt, but Inclination. * But 1 very well per- 
ceive, thar I ſometimes giye my ſelf roo much | | 
rein; and that by force of egdeayour to. avoid | 
Arr and 'Aﬀf-Qation, 1 fall into the other jncgn- 
Ventence. TR OT | 
hs ——= brevis ee labore, 
Poet. Ocfcarus fto. wnn— | 
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I ſtrive Prolixity Cevade, 
And by that means obſcure am made. 

Plato ſays, that the long, nor the ſhort are 
not Propricties, that either rake away, or give 
luſtrero Language. Should I attempt to folluw 
the other more moderate and united (tyie, 1 
ſhould never attain unto it : And though the 
ſhort round Periodsof Saluſt beſt ſuir with my 
Humour , yet I find Ceſar much greater, and 
harder to imitate z and though my inclination 
would rather prompt me to imitate Sexeca's 
way of Writing , yet do I nevertheleſs more 
cltcem that of Platarch.Both in filence and ſpeak- 
ing I ſimply follow my own natural way ; from 
whence peradventure 1t falls out, that I am ber- 
ter at ſpeaking than writing. Motion and Adﬀtt- 
on animate Words, eſpecially in thoſe who lay 
about them briskly, as I do,and grow hot. The 
Comportment, the Countenance,the Vaice, the Robe 
and the Tribunal, will ſer oft ſome things, that 
of themſelves, and fo conſider'd, would appear 
no better than prating. Meſſalla complains in 
Tacitus of the ſtraightneſs of ſome Garments 
in his time , and of the faſhion of the Pews 
where the Orators were to declaim, that were 
a diſadvantage to their Eloquence. My French 
Torgue is corrupted both in the Pronunciati- 


on, and elſewhere , by the Barbariſm of my 


Country. I never ſaw a Man who was a Na- 
tive of any of the Provinces on this fide of 
the Kingdom, who had not a twang of his 
place of Birth, and that was not offenſiye to 
Ears that were purely French. And yet it is 
not that I am ſo perfect in my ——_— 

Or 
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For I can no more ſpeak it than high Dutch, 
nor do 7 much care. ?Iis a Language, as 
the reſt about me on every ſide of Poztou, Xain: 
tonge, Angouleſme, Limoſin and Auvergne, ate 
a (curvy, drawling, durty Language. cre Is 
indeed above us towards the Mountains a ſort 
of Gaſton ſpoke, that I am mightily taken with, 
blunt, brief; ſignificant, and in truth a more 
Manly and Military Language than any other 
Tam acquainted with ; as ſinewy, inſinuating, 
and pertinent, as French is graceful, neat,and 


luxuriant. As to the Latiz, which was given 


me for my Mother Tongue, 7 have by diſcon- 
tinuance loſt the uſe of ſpeaking it, and indeed 
of writivg it too, wherein formerly had a par- 
ticular Repuration ; by which you may ſee how 
inconſiderable I am: on that ſide. Beauty is a 
thing of great recommendation in the correſpon- 
dency amongſt men ; *tis the principal means of 
acquiring the favour and good liking of one a- 
nother, and no man is ſo barbarousand moroſe, 
that does not perceive himſelt in ſome ſort ſtruck 
with its attraction. The Budy has a great ſhare 
in our Being, has an eminent place there, and 
therefore it's Struture and Symmetry are of ye- 
ry juſt conſideration They who go about ta 
diſunite, and ſeparate our two principal parts 
from cne another are to blame: Wemult on the 


contrary reunite and rejoyn them. We muſt com- 


mand the Soul, not to withdraw to entertain 
it ſelf apart, not to deſpiſe and abandon the 
Body: (neither can ſhe do ir,but by ſome ridicu- 
lous counterfeit) but to unite her ſelf cloſe to 
ir, to embrace, cheriſh, aſh(t, govern, and - 

VIC 
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viſe it,and to bring it back,and ſer it into the true 
way when it wanders in ſumm,to eſpouſe, and 
be a Husband to irz foraſmuch as their ef- 
fets do nor appear to be diverſe and contrary , 
bur uniform and concurring. Chriſtians have a 
particular inſtrution concerning this Connexi- 
on,for they know that the Divine Juſtice embra- 
ces this Society, and juncture of Body and 


Soul, even to the making the Body capable of | 


eternal Rewards ; and that God has an Eye to 
every man's ways, and will that he receive en- 
tire, the chaſtiſement or reward of his Deme- 
rits. The Se of the Peripatetichs, of all others 
the moſt Sociable, does attribute ro Wiſdom this 
ſole care, equally to provide for the good of 
theſe two aſſociate Parts : And the other Selfy, 
in not ſufficiently applying themſelyes to the 
conſideration of this mixture, ſhew themſelves 
to be divided, one for the Body, and the other 
for the Soul, with cqual Error : And to have loſt 
their Subj:&, which is Man, and their Guide , 
which they generally confeſs ro be Nature. The 

fiſt diſtin&tion that ever was amongſt men, and 
the firſt conſideration that gave ſome Prehemi- 
nence oyer others, *tislikely was the Advantage 


' of Beauty. 

- agros arviſere, atque dedere 
Pro facie cujuſque, &r ortbus, tngentoque : 
Nan facies multum valuit, Vireſgue vigebant- 


Then Cattel roo was ſhar'd,and ſteddy bounds 
Mark'd out to every man his proper grounds; 
Each had hisproper ſhare, each was fit, 

According to his Beamty, Strength,or Wi : 
RR | Or 


Lucret.l.s. 


Mr. Creech, 
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For var gi then,and ſtrength had moſt com- 
mand, 
T hoſe had the greateſt ſhare in Beaſts & Land. 
Now I am of ſomething lower than the mid- 
dle ſtature, a Defe& that not only borders upon 
Dctormity, but carries withal a great dcal of 
Inconvenience along with it, eſpecially thoſe 
who are in command ; for the Authority which 
a graceful Preſence,ard a majeſtick meen beger, 


1s wanting. C. Marius did not willingly liſt any 


Pirgil. 
fEnial.7. 


Souldiers that were not fix foot high. T he Cour- 


" tier has indeed reaſon to delire a moderate Sta- 


ture inthe Perſon he is to make, rather than 
any other ; and to reject all ſtrangeneſs that 
ſhould make him be pointed at.But in chooſing, 
he muſt havea care in this Mediocrity,co have 
bim rather below than above the common 
ſtandard : I would not do ſo in a Souldicr. Lit- 
tle men, ſays Ar:Fotle,are pretty,but not hand- 
ſome : And greatneſs of Soul is diſcover'd in a 
ercat Body,as Beauty is it a conſpicuous ſtature. 
'The Ethiopians and Indians, ſays hejin chooſing 
their Kings and Magiſtrates, had a ſpecial re- - 
gard to the Beauty and Stature of their Perſons. 
They had reaſon ; for it creates reſpeC in thoſe 
that follow them, and is 4 Terror to the Ene: 
my, to ſcea Leader of a brave and goodly Sta- 
ture, march inthe Head of a Battalion, 
Itſe inter primos preſtartt corpaze T urnus 
Vertitur, arma tenens, o& toto werttce ſupra eſt. 
Thegraceful Turnus, talleſt by the Head, 
Shaking his Arms, himſelf the Van up lead. 
Our holy and heavenly King, of. whom every . 


Circumſtance is moſt carcfullv , and with the 


greateſt 
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greateſt Religion and Reverence to be obſery'd, 
has not himſelf refus'd bodily Recommendation, 


than the Children of Men. And Plato, together 
with Temperance and Forticude;requires Beau- 
ty in the conferyators of his Rep:blick It would 
vex you that a man ſhould apply himſelf ro you 
amongſt your Scryants to erquire where Mox- 
fiear is, and that you ſhould only have the re- 
maingder of the complement of the Hat thar 
is made to your Barber, or your Scctetary; as 
it hapned to poor Philopemen, who arriving the 
firſt of all his Company at an Inn where he was 
expected, the Hoſteſs, who knew him not, and 
ſaw him an unſightly Fellow, employ'd him to 
go help her Maids a little ro draw Water, or 
make a Fire againſt Philopemer's coming: The 
Gentlemen of his Train arriving preſently after, 
and ſurprizd to fee him buſie 1a this fine Em- 
ployment (for he fail'd not of obeying his Land- 
ladies command) ask'd him, what he was doing 
there, 7 am, ſaid he, paying the Penalty of my 
Velineſs. T he ather Beauties belong ro Women, 
the Beauty of Stature isthe only Beauty of Men. 
Where there is a contemptible Stature, neither 
the largeneſs and roundnels of the Fore-head, 
not the whiteneſs and ſweetneſs of the Eyes, nor 
the moderate proportion of the Noſe, nor the 
lictleneſs of the:Ears and Mouth, nor the even- 
neſs. and whitneſs of the Teeth, nor the thick- 
neſgpt a; well-ſet brown Beard ſtining like the 
Husk of.a'Cheſnutr,. nor cur{*d Hair,nor the juſt 
proportion of the Head, nor a freſh comple- 
Kion, nor a pleaſing Air of a Face, nor a _ 
witnol t 


Spertoſus forms pre fills hominum. He is fairer Pſal. 4.8. 
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The Au- without any offenſive ſcent, nor the juſt propor- 
Hors St on Of Limbs,can make a' handſome Man.l am, 
" as to the reſt, ſtrong, and well knit, my Face is 
- not puft, but full, and my Complexion betwixt 
jovial and Melancholick, moderately ſanguine 
and hot. | 
Mart, Unae rigent ſetis miht crura,ty pettora wills. 
Whence *tis my Thighs ſo rough and briſtled 
are, | 
And that my Breaſt is ſo thick ſet with Hair. 
My health vigorous and ſprirely, even to a well 
advanc'd age,and rarely troubled with Sickneſs. 
Such I was,tor I do not now make any reckoning 
of my ſelf,now I ſay, that I am engag'd in the 
Avenues of Age, being already palt forty, 
* minutatew vires, W robur adultum 
Frangtt, & in partem pejorem liquitur etas. 
- Mr.Creech, Thence by degrees our Strength melts all away. 
And treacherous age creeps on,and things decay. 
What ſhall be from this time forward, will E: 
but a half Being, and no more me; «I eyery day 
eſcape and (ſteal away from my felt : 
Horla.&s, Stngula de nobis ann pear ger euntes. 
2-7.D. T find Pm growing old, and eyery year 
Steals ſom<thing from me --—— 
Agilicy and addrels I neyer had; and yer am the 
Son of a very ative and ſpritely Father, and that 
continued to be {oto ancxtream old age. 7 haveſcl- 
dom known any man of his condicion,his equal in 
all bodily cxerciſes:as I hayeſcldom met withany 
. who have not *xcelV'd me,except in running, art 
which 1 was pretty good, In: Muſick or Sing- 
ing, for which 1 have a very unfit: Voice, or to 
' play on any ſort of inſtrument, they could met 
teach 


Lneret.. Lo 
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teach me any thing. In Dancing, TI ennis, or 
Wreſtling, I could never arrive no more than 
an ordinaty pitch ; in Swimming , Fercing , 
Vaulzing, and Leaping , to none at all. My 
Hands are fo clumkie, that I cannot fo much as 
write ſo as to read it my (elf, ſo that Thad ra- 
ther do what I have (cribled over again, than to 
take upon me the trouble to correCt it, and do 
not read much better than 7 write. T7cannot 
handſomely. fold. up a Letter, nor could ever 
make.a Pen, or carve at Table worth a Pin,nor 
ſaddle a Horſe, nor carry a Hawk and fly her, 
nor hunt the Dogs,nor lure a Hawk, nor ſpeak 
to a Horſe, In fine, my badily Qualities are 
very well ſuited to thoſe of my Soul, there is 
nothing ſpritely , only a full and firm Vigour. 
7 am patient enough of Labour and Pains, bur 
it 1s only when 7go voluntary tothe Work,and 
only ſo long as my own deſire prompts me to ir. 
Molliter. auſterum ſtudio fallente Iaborems. 


Id. lib. 2. 


W hilſtthe Delight makes you ne're mind the $97: = 


-Pain. 
Otherwilc, if 7am not allured with ſome plea- 
ſ{ure, or have other Guide than my own .purc 
and free inclination, Tam there good for nothing: 
for I am of an Humour, that Lite and Health 
excepted, there is nothing for which 7 will bitc 
my Nails, and that 7 will purchace art the price 

of the Torment of Mind and conſtraint ; 
tant: mht non. fit opact 
Omng. arena Tagt, quodgue tn Mare volvitur 
Aurum. 
Rich Tagys Sards ſo dear 7 would not buy. 
Nor all the Gold that in the Sea doth Iye. 


CX- 


Brome. 


Tuven 
Sat. 3» 
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Horace. l. 2. 
Epift. 2. 


extreamly idle, and extreamly giverrup to my 
own Inclination both by Nature and Arr: 
would as willingly lend a Man mFBlood, as my 
Pains. TI have a Soul free and enrirely its/ own, 
and accuſtomed to guide itſelf after its own 
faſhion ; having hitherto neyer had cither Ma- 
ſter or Governour' impos'd upon me. I haye 
walk'd as far as] would, and the pace that beſt 
pleas'd my (elf. This is it-that has render'd me 
unfit for the ſervice of others, and has made me 
of no uſe to any one but my ſelf; and for that 
there was no need of forcing my heavy and 1a- 
zy Diſpoſition ; for being born* to ſoch a Fot- 
tune, as ] had Reaſon to be contented with © (a 
Reaſon nevertheleſs that a thouſand others of 
my Acquaintance would have rather made ufe 
of for a planck uporaghich to paſs over to. a: 
higher Fortune,to tumult and diſquier) T fought 
for no more, and alſo got no more : 

Nox agtmur tumidi wventis Aqutlone ſecundo, 

Non tamen aderſis etatem dnrimws auſtris, 

Virtbus, tngento,, [pecte, virtute, loco, re, 

 Extremt priorum,” extremtss ufgue preoves. 

I neither am oppreſt | 

With ſtorms,nor flat at all-with calms;my Sails 

Are ld with <qual, and indifferent gales ; 

For CE A Ge RE 

plact, | 

Short of the foremoſt, but before the laft. 
I had only'need of what was ſufficicfit to con- 
rent me ; which neverrhelefs is/a Governfnent of 
Soul,to take it righr, equally difficult in all ſorts 
of Conditions, and that by cuſtom, we ſee more 
caltly found in want than abundance: foraſmuch, 
__ peradyenture 


—_— 
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peradventure,as according to the courle of others 
Paſſions, the defire of Riches is more ſharpned 
by the ule-we 'make of them, than by the necd 
we have of them; and the vertue of moderation 


— 


more rare than that of Patience. And never had” 


any thing to deſire, bur happily to Enjoy the 
Eſtate that God by his Bounty had put into my 
Hands : ] have never known any thing of Trou- 
ble, and have had little to do in any thing bur 
the management of my own Aﬀairs : or,if | haye, 
it has been upon condition to do them at my 
own leiſvre, and after my own Method, com- 
mitted tomy truſt by ſuch as had a confidence 
in me, that did not importune me, and that 
knew my Humor. For good Horſe-men will 
make a ſhife to get ſervice out of a ruſty and 
broken winded Jade. Even my Infancy was 
train'd up after a gentle and free manner, and 
even then exempt from any rigorous SubjeCtion : 
all which have helpt me to a Complexion deli- 
cate and incapable of Sollicitude, even to that 
degree, that | love to have my Loſſes, and the 
Diſorders wherein I am concerr'd ,- conceal'd 
from me ; ſo that in the account of my Expen- 
ces, I pur down what my Negligence cofis me 
in feeding and maintaining my (elf. 
——— he nempe [uperſunt, 


Due dominum fallunt, que projint furibus. 


The Houſe is much unfurnith*d where there are 41-xander 


Not many things ſuperfluous, and ro ſpare ; 

Goods which the Owner knows not of,but may 

Be unconcern'd when they are ſtole away. 

' [do notlove to know what | have, that I way 
be leſs ſenſible of my Loſs. I intrear thoſe that 


{errye 


Hor. l. 1. 
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ſerve me, where Aﬀeion and Integrity 'arc 
wanting,to deceive me with ſomething that may 
look tollerably hanaſom. For want of Con: 
ſtancy enough to ſupport the ſhock of the ad- 
verſe Accidents, to which we are (ubje& , and 
of paticnce {criouſly to apply my ſelf ro the ma- 
nagement of my Aﬀairs ; Fnouriſh as much as I 
canthisin my ſ(clf, wholly leaving all to Fortune; 
to take all things at the worſt, and t@ reſolve to 
bear that worſt with Temper and Patience. T hat 
is the only thing I aim at, and to which / appl 
my whole Meditation: Ina Danger, Ido not fo 
much conſider how I ſhall eſcape it, as of how 
little importance it is whether 7 eſcape it or no: 
fhould Tbe left dead upon the place,what matter? 
Not being able to govern events, govern my ſelf, 
and apply my ſelf to them, if they will not ap- 
piy themſelves to me. 7 have no great art to 
eyade, eſcape from, or to force Fortune, and 
by Prudence to guide and incline things to my 
own Biaſs, I have the leaſt Patience.of all to 
undergo the troubleſom and painful care there- 
in requir'd ; and the moſt uneaſie condition for 
me is to be ſuſpended in urgent occaſions, and 
to be agitared berwixt Hope and Fear. Deli- 
beration, even in things of lighteſt moment, is 
very troubleſome to, me; and 7 find my Mind 
more pur to it to undergo the various tumbling 
and toſſing of doubt and conſultation, than to 
ſetup it's reſt;and to acquieſce in what ever ſhall 
happea after the Die is thrown, Few Paſſions 
break my ſleep, but of deliberations, the leaſt 
will doir. As in ways, 1 willingly avoid thoſe 
thatare ſloping and ſlippery, and put my ſelf 
| into 


a 
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into the beaten track how durty or deep ſoever , 
where I can fall no lower, and there ſeek my 
ſafety : So I love Misfortunes that are purely {0 
that donot-torment and tea'ze me with the 1n- 
certainty of their growing berter ; but that ar 
the firſt puſh plunge me dire&ly into the worſt 
can be expected. | | 
aubia' plus torquent mala. 
Doubtful ills do plague us worſt. 

In events, I carry my ſelf like a Man, in the 
ConduR,like a Child. The fear of the Fa'l more 
aſtoniſhes me than the Fall ir ſelf. Ir will nor 
quit coſt. The covetous Man has a worſe ac- 
count of his Paſhon than the poor, and the jea- 
lous Man than the Cuckold ; and a man oft- 
times loſes more by defending his Vine-yard 
than if he gave it up. Thelowelt walk is the 
ſafeſt ; *is the Seat of .Conſtancy : You have 
there need of no - one but your ſelf, cis there 
founded, and wholly ſtands upon it's own Ba- 
ſis. Has not this Example of a Gentleman very 
well known ſome air of Pyzloſophy in it > He 


married, b:ing well advanc'd in years, having - 


ſpent his Youth in Good-feilowſhip,a great Tal- 
ker and a great Jecrerz calling ro mind hox 
much the ſubje& of Cuckoldry had given him 
occaſion to talk and ſcoft at others, to pre- 
vent them from pxying him in his own coin, he 
married a Wite:irom a Place where any may 
have fleſh for:his Mony : Good morrow Whoye, 
Good morrowCuckold', and there was not any 
thing-wherewith he more commonly and open- 
ly ertertain'd thoſe that came to lee him than 
with this deſign of his, > which he ſtop*d the 

| pii- 
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private mrattering of Mockers,and defended him- 
ſelf from this Reproach. As to Ambitioh,which 
is Neighbour, or rather Daughter ro Preſump: 
tion, Fortune, to adyance me, myſt have come 
and taken me by the hand ; for to trouble my 
ſelf for an uncertain Hope, and to haye ſubmit- 
ted my (elf ro all the difficulties that accompa- 
ny thoſe who endeayour to bring themſclyes in- 
ro Credit in the: beginning of their Progreſs, 
7 could never have done it. 
ſpems pretio 107 emo. 

Twill not purchaſe Hope with Mony. 
T apply my ſelf to what 7 ſee, and to what 1 
have in my Hand,and go not very far from the 
Shoar : 

Alter remus aquas, alter t1bt ra1at arenas. 

Into the Sea [plung one Oar. 

And with the other rake the Shoar. 
And beſides, a Man rarcly arrivesto theſe Ad. 
vancements, but 1n firſt hazarding what he has 
of his own: And Tam of Opinion,that it a Man 
have ſufficient to- maintain him in the Conditi- 
on wherein he was born and brought up, 'tis a 
great folly to hazard that upon the incertainty 
of augmenting it, He to whom: Fortune has de- 
ny'd whcreon to ſer his Foot, and to ſettle a 
quiet and co.npos'd way of living, 1s to be cx- 
cuy'd it hedoes venture what he has, becauſe, 
happen what will, Neceſfity puts him upon ſhift: 
inz tor himſelf. | [9 

Captenda vebus in malis preceps via eft. 
A dc{pzrate caſe muſt have a deſperate courſe 
And T rather excufe a younger Brother to cx- 


poic what his Friends haye lett himto the oe 
| relic 


= 
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telie of forrume,than him with whom the Honour 
of his Family is intruſted, that cannot be neccſ- 
ſitous, but by his own Fault. I have found a 
much-ſhorref and more cafic.way,by the Advice 
of the good Friends I had in my younger days, 
to free my ſelf from any ſuch Ambition, and to 
fir ſtill, 
Cut fit condo aulcss, fine pulter e palme. Horace. lt. 
ve Sword hath won him Honour in true 7; *;  , 
1gntsS. | | Fenſhaw. 
Duſty Olympick Lawrels that Man flights. 
Judging rightly enough of my own Forces, that 
they were not capable of any great Matters; and 
calling to mind the ſaying of the late Chancel- 
lor Olwer, that the French were like Monkies, 
that ſwarm up a Tree from Branch to Branch, 
and nevet ſtop till they corne ro the higheſt ; and 
there ſhow their ugly bald Breech. 
Tarpe ef quod nequeas capiti committere pondus, Propertivi. 
Et preſſum infi:xo mox dare terga genu. 
It is a ſhametoloadthe Shoulders to, 
That they the Burthen'cannct undergo ; 
And the Knees bending with the weight to quit 
The pond'rous load, and turn the Back to it. 
] ſhould find the beſt Qualitics I have uſelefs in 
this Age. Thefacility of my Manners would have 
been-call'd Weakneſs and Negligence, my Faith 
and Conſcience, it fuch | haye, Scrupulolity and 
Superſticion ; my Liberty and Freedom would 
have beert reputed troubleſome ; iniconfiderate 


and raſh. 71! lack ts good for ſomething. It is good 
to be botn in a very deprav'd Age; for fo in 
compariſon of others, you ſhall be reputed vcr- 
tions good cheap. He that in out days is but 
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a Parricide, and a ſacrilegious Perion,; is an ho- 
neſt Man, and a Man of Honour. | 
Nunc ft depoſitum n0n inficiatur amicus,  *® 
St reddat weterem cum tota erugine follem, 
Proaigioſa fides, & Thuſcts digna libellis, 
Dueque coronata luftrari debeat agna. 
Now if a Friend does not deny his Truſt, 
But does th* old Purſe reſtore with all it's ruſt ; 
*Tis a prodigious Faith, that ought in Gold 
Amongſt the Thuſcan Annals be enrolPd, 
And a crown'd Lamb ſhould ſacrificed be 
To ſuch an exemplary integrity. * 
And never was time or place wherein Princes 
might propoſe to themſelves more certain Re- 
wards for their Vertue and Juſtice.” T he firſt that 
ſhall make ic his buſineſs ro ger-himlſeltf into fa- 
vour and eſteem by thoſe ways, I am much de- 
ceiv'd it he donot, and by the beſt Title out- 
{irip his Concurrents. Force and Violence can 
do ſomething, but not always all : We ſee Mer- 
chants, Country Juſtices, and Artizans, go check 
by joul withithe-bett Gentry in Valour and Mi- 
lirary Knowledge. 'They perform honourable 
Actions both '1n publick Engagements: and 
private Quarcels, they fignt Duels, and defend 
Towns in our preſent Wars. A Prince ſtifles his 
Rerown in this crowd. Let him ſhine brighe 
1 Humanity, Truth, Loyalty, Temperance and 
cſpeciallv in Juſtice z marks rare, uoknown--and 
« CxiÞPd ; *tis. by no: other means but by: the ſole 
goed-willof the People that he canido'his bu- 
{ineſs, and no other Qualiues carr attratt their 
good-will like thoſe, as being of greateſt Urili. 
ty to them. Nil eſt tam fopulare quam. bomtas. 
Nothirg 
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Nothing is ſo popular as goodneſs. By this pro- 
portion | had been great and rare, as I find my 
ſelf now a Pigmee, 'and popular by the propor- 
tion of ſome paſt Ages z; wherein, if other ber- 
ter Qualities did not concur, it was orainary 
and common to ſee a man moderate in his Re- 
venpges, gentle in reſenting Injuries, in abſence 
religious of his Word, neither double nor too 
ſupple, nor accommodating his Faith to the will 
of others, or the turns of Times: I would ra- 
ther ſee all Afairs go to wrack and ruine than 
falſifie my Faith to ſecure them. For as to this 
Vertue of Diffimulation, which is now in ſo 
oreat requeſt, I mortally hate ic z and of all Vi- 
ces, find none that does evidence fo much baſe- 
nels and meannels of Spirit. *Tis a cowardly 
and (ſervile Humour to hide and diſguiſe a mars 
{elf under a Vizor, and not to dare to ſhew 
himſelf what heis. By that our followers are 
train'd up to Treachery. Being brought up to 


ſpzak what is not true, they make no Conſci- * 


ence of a Lye. A generous Heart ought not r 

belye its own Thoughts, but will make ic (elf 
ſcen within, all there 15 good, or at leaſt manly : 
Ariſtotle teputes ir the Office of Magnanimity, 
openly and profefſedly ro love and hate, to judge 
and ſpeak with all freedom; and not to value 
. the approbation or diſlike of others in compa- 


riſon of Trath : Apollonius (aid, it was for Slaves 


to lye, and for Free-men to ſpzak truth. ?Tis 
the chicf and fandamental part of Yertue, we 
muſt love is for ic” ſelf, He that ſpeaks truth, 
becauſe he is oblig'd fo to do, and becauſe he 
ſerves ; an4_that is not- afraid to lye when it 


EF9 ſignifies 
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Lying "x; {ignifies nothing to any body, is not ſufficient- | 


ly true. My Soul naturally abominates Lying, 
and hates the thought 'of  it.. 1 have an inward 
baſhfulneſs, and a ſharp remorſe, if ſometimesa 
Lye eſcape me, as ſometimes it does, being ſur- . 
 priz'd by Occaſions that allow me no Premedi- 
ration. A Man«mult not alwaystell all, for that 
were {olly : But what a man ſays ſhould be what 
he thicks, otherwiſe *ris knavery. I donot know 
what advantage men prerend to by cternaily 
counterfeiting and difſembling, if nor, neyer to 
be beliey'd: when they ſpeak che Truth. This 
may once or twice paſs upon men; but to pro: 
feſs concealingtheir Thoughts, and to brag, as 
ſome of our Princes have dore ,. that they would 
burn ther Sherts if they knew ther true Intentions; 
which wasa ſaying of the Ancigcne, Metelus of 
Macedon; and,that who knows not ' how. to diſſem- 
ble, knows not how to Rule: Is to give warning 
to all who have any thing to do. with them-, 
thar all they ſay is nothing but Lying and De- 
ccit. uo guts werſuttor, 0x calliaray eft, hoc in- 
wiſior ox ſuſpeftior, detratta oprmone , #xubatatis. 
By how much any ane 1s mere ſu/tle and cunning, 
by ſo-muth is he hated and jaſpetted, the Optuzon 
of his Tategrity beirg loſt and gone. It were a great 
{imp'icity in any one to lay any ſtreſs either on 
the Cauntenance or word of a man,that has paſt 
on a Reſolution to be alwaysanother thing with- 
out than he 1s,within,as Tiberius didzand I cannat 
conceive-what intcreſt ſuch can have in the con- 
verſation with men, ſeeing they produce nothing 
Mat isCutrent and rue. Whoever is diſloyal to 
Truth, is the ſame to Falſhood alſo. Thoſe of 

| Our 
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our time, who have conſidered in the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the duty of a Prsxce,the good of his At- 
fairs only, and have preferr'd thatto the care of 
his Faich and Conſcience ; might ſay ſomething 
to a Prince whoſe Aﬀairs Fortune had put into 
ſuch a poſture, that he might for ever Eſtabliſh 
them by only once breaking his word : But it will 
not go ſo, they often buy in the ſame Marker, 
they make more than once Peace,and enter into 
more than one Treaty in their lives.Gain tempts 
them to the firſt breach of Faith, andalmoſ2t al- 
ways preſents it (elf, as inall other ill Acts, Sa- 
crileges, Murthers, Rebellions, Treaſons, as al- 
ways undertaken for ſome kind of Advantage. 
But this firſt Gain has infinite miſchievous con- 
ſequences; throws this Przxce out of all Corre- 
ſpondence and Negotiation, by this Example of 
Infidelity. Solan, of the OttomanRace,a Race 
not very ſollicicous of keeping their Words or 
Articles, when in my Infancy he made his Army 
land at Otranto,being inform'd that Mercurino ae 
Gratizare, and the inhabitants of Caſtro were de- 
taia'd Priſoners,after having ſurrendred the place, 
contrary tothe Articles of their Capitularion;ſenc 
order to have them ſet at Liberty, ſaying, That 
having other great Enterprizes in han in thoſe 
Parts, the diſtoyalty,though ir carried a ſhew of 
preſenc Utility, would for the future bring on him 
a diſrepute and diffidence of infinite prejudice. 
Now,for my part, I had rather be troubleſome 
and ingiſcreer,than a Flatterer and a Diſkembler. 
| ws that there may be ſome mixture _of 
Pride and Obſtinacy in keeping my ſelf ſo up- 
right and open as I do without any Conſidera- 
=: & ay - tlon 
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Memory wve- 
ry uſcful to 
1 be Judg- 


ment. 


tion of others ; and methinks I am a little too 


free, where ] ought leaſt.to be ſo, and that [ 


grow tot by the oppoſition of ReſpeQ; and ir 
may be alſo, that I ſuffer my ſelf ro follow the 
Prepenſion of my own Nature for want of Art; 
uſing the ſame liberty of Sp:ech and Counte- 
nance towards great Perſons, that I] bring with 
me from my own Houſe: I am ſenſible how 
much it declines towards incivility and tndiſcre- 
tion : Bur beſides that, 1 am ſo bred, I have not 
a Wir ſupple enough to evade a ſudden qo 
on, and to cſcape by ſome Evaſion, nor to fcign 
a Truth , nor Memory enough to retain it {0 
fcign'd ; nor truly aſſurance enough to maintain 
itand play the Braye out of Weaknels. And 
therefore 1t is that Iabandon my ſclf ro Candor, 
always to ſpeak as I think, both by Complexi- 
on and Deſign, leaving the event to Fortune. 
Ariſtippus was wont to ſay, that the principal be- 
nefit he had extratted from Philoſophy was, that 
he ſpoke freely and openly to, all. Memory is 
a faculry of wonderful uſe, andwichout which the 
Jucgment can very hardlv perform its Office: 


for my part ] have none at all: What any one will 


propoſe to me, he null do it by parcels, for to 
anſwer a ipcech corſiiltivg of ſeveral heads, 1am 
not able.] could nor: eccivea Commithon by word 
of mouth,wichourt a N-te-book:and when] havea 
$pe:ch of Conſequence to m:ke, if it be long, 
| am reduc'd to the miſerable Neceſlity of 


- gettiog it Wo:d for Word what I op Ly 
Either 


by Hcart; I ſhould otherwiſe have” 

faſhion nor aflyrance, ' being. in fear that my 

Memoty would play me a ſlippery trick. Bur 
- this 


4 
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this way 1s no leſs difficult to me than the 
other. I muſt have three hours to learn three 
Verſes, And beftdes,in a Work of a man's own, 


the Liberty and Authoricy of altering the Or- . 


der, of changing a Word, incefſamily varying 
the matter, makes it harder to ſtick in the Me- 
mory of the Author. The more I] miſtruſt ir,the 
worle it 'is, it ſerves me beſt by chance, I muſt 
negligently ſollicice ir, for if I preſs ir, *tis aſto- 
niſh'r, and after it once begins to ſtagger, the 
more I ſound it, the more ir is perplex'd ; ir 
ſerves me at it's own hour, not at mine. And 
the ſame defe&t | find in my Memory, I find al- 
ſo in ſeveral other Parts. I ly command, oblji- 
gation and conſtraint. That which I can other- 
wiſe naturally and cafily do; if I impoſe ic up- 


- on my ſeltby an expreſs and'(ſtri&t Injuftion, I 


cannot do it. Eyen the members of my Body, 
over which a man hasa more particular 5uriſh . 
Ction, ſometime refuſe ro obey me, if I enjoyn 
them a neceſſary ſervice ata certain hour. This 
2 (amgrea and compul{tve Appointment baffles 
them, they ſhrink up eicher through fear or ſpice, 
and fall into a Trance. Being once in a Place 
where itis look*d upon as the preateſt diſcour- 
telte imaginable notro pledge thoſe who drink 
to you, though I had thcre all liberty allowed 
me, Itry'd to -play the good Fellow, out of re- 
{pet ro the Ladies that were there, according 
ro the cuſtom of the Country;but there was ſpore 
enough, for this Threatriing and Preparation, 
that {/As to force my ſeit contrary to my, Cu- 
ſtom and Inclination, did fo ſtop my T hroar, 
that I could not ſwallow one drop ; and was de- 
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riv'd of drinking ſo much as ro my Mear. I 
ound my (elf gorg'd, and my Thirſt quench'd 
by ſo much Drink as my Imagination had ſwal- 
Jow'd. This effe& is moſt manifeſt in ſuch as 
have the moſt vehement and powerful imagina- 
tion : bur it isnatural notwithſtanding,and there 
is no one that does not in ſore meaſure find it. 
They offer'd an excellent Archer, condemn'd to 
dye, to ſave his Life, if he would ſhew ſome no- 
table proof of his Art , but he refuſed ro KIT 
fearing leaſt the too great Contention of his Will 
would make him ſhoot. wide,and that inſtead of 
ſaving his Life, he ſhould alſo loſe the Reputa- 
tion he had got of beinga good Marks-man. A 
Man that thinks of ſomething elſe, will not fail 
to take over and over again the ſame number 
and meaſure of ſteps, cyen to an inch, in the 
place where he walks : But if he makes it his 
Buſineſs to meaſure.and count them, he will find 
that what he did by Nature and Accident, he 
cannot fo cxattly do by Deſign. My Library, 
which is of the beſt ſort of Eunirs Libraries, 
is {cituated in acorner of my Houle, if any 
thing comes into my Head that I bave a Mind 
to Jook 01 or to write ; Iſt I ſhould forget it in 
but going croſs the Court, I am fain to commir 
ic to the Memory of ſome other. If 7 venture in 
ſpzaking to digreſs never {o little from my Sub- 
ject, I am infallibly loſt, which is the reaſon that 
1 keep my ſelf in Diſcourſe ſtrialy cloſe. Fam 
forc'd to call the Men that ferve me either by 
the Names of their Offices, or their Country ; 
tor Names are very hard for me to remember.] 
cn tell indeed that there are three SO, 
faat 
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that it has a harſh ſound, and that ir begins or 


ends with {ſuch a Leer, but that's all : and if 7 Memory 


ſhould live long, 7 do not think but 7 ſhould 
forget my Sn, \ Pb ſome others have done. 
Meſſela Corvinus , was two years without 
any trace of Memory, which is alſo ſaid of Geor- 
 gius Trapez-nitts. For my own intereſt, 7 of- 
ren meditate what a kind of Life theirs was, 
and if, without this Faculty, 7 ſhould have e- 
nough left to ſupport me with any manner of 
caſe, and prying narrowly into it, 7 fear that 
this Privarion, it abſolure, deſtroys all the other 
funfions of the Soul. 
Plenus rimarum (um, hac atque illac perfluo. 


quite lotk, 


Pme full of chinks,and lead out every way. #16 


It has befalll'n me more than once to forget 
the Word I had three hours before given or re- 
ceiv'd; and to forget where Thad hid my Purſe, 
whatever Cicero is pleas'd to {ay : I help my ſelt 
ro loſe what Thave a particular care to lock ſafe 


up. Memoria certe now modo Philoſophtam, ſed ©**. 


0mnts Vite uſum, omne(que artes, una maxime 
. contenet. The Memory 1s the rece|tacle and ſheath 
of all Science; and therefore mine being fo trea- 
cherous, if 7 know little, 7 cannot much com- 
plain ; 7 know in general the Namesof the Arts, 
and of what they treat, but nothing more. [ 
turn over Books, 7 do not ſtudy them; what 7 
retain ] donat know to be anothers, and is on- 
ly what my Judgment has made it's advantage 
of; Diſcourſes and Imaginations in which it 


has been inſtructed. The Author, Place, Words The Au- 
and other Circumſtances, 7immediately forget, 225 Me; 
and am fo excellent at forgetting, that / no leſs” 


forger 
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hen{zon. 


His Sight. 


forget my own Writings and Compoſitions than 
the reſt. [ am very often quoted to my ſelf,and 
am not aware of it ; and whoever ſhould -en- 
quire of me where I had the Verſes and Exam- 
ples that I have here huddled together, would 
puzzle me'to tell him, and yet I have not bor- 


row'd them but from famous and known Au- 


thors, not ſatisfying my ſclt chat they were rich ; 
if / moreov=r had them notfrom rich and ho- 
nourable Hands, where there is a concurrence 
of Authoricy as well as Reaſon. Ir is no great 
wonder it my Book run the ſame fortune that 
other Backs do,and if my Memory loſe what I 
have writ as well as what I have read, and what 
I give, as well as what I receive. Beſide the de- 
{et of Memory,l have others which very much 
contribute to my ignorance ; T7 have a flow and 
heavy Wir, the leaſt cloud ſtops its progreſs, ſo 
that, for Example, I never proposd to it any 
never fo caſte a Riaale that it could find our. 
There isnot the leaſt iJleſubcilty, chat will not 
gravel me. In Gaines, where Wir is requir'd,as 
Cheſs, Draughts and whe like, I underſtand no 
more but the motions of the men, without b:ing 


capable of any thing of deſign. I have a flow 


and pzrplex*d Apprehenſton, but what it once 
apprehends, it apprehends well, for the time ir 
retains it. My Sight is perfeft, entire and dil- 
covers at a very great Diſtance, but is ſoon 
weary, which makes me that I cannot read long, 
but am forc'd to have one to read to me. The 
younger Play can inform ſuch as have not expe- 
rimented it themſelves, what, and how impor- 
tant an impcdiment this is tothoſe who adaict 
them- 
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theiwſelves to ſtudy. There is no ſo wretched 
and illiterate a Soul, wherein ſome -particular 
Faculty is not ſeen to ſhine ; no Soul fo buried 
in floth and ignorance bur ir will ſally at one 
end or another. And how it comesto pals that 


a Man blind and aſkep to every thing elſe, (hall 


be found ſpritely, clear and excellent in ſome 
one particular Effe&, we are to enquire of our 
Maſters: But the beautiſul Souls are they.thar 
are Univerſal,Open,and Ready for all things, if 
not inſtrufed , at leaſt capable. of being ſo. 
Which I ſay to accuſe my own , for whether it 
be. through infirmity or negligence (and to 
negle& that which lies at our feet, which we 
have in our hands,and what neareſt concerns the 
uſe of Life, is far from my Doftrine) there is 
not a Soul inthe, World ſo aukward as mine, 
and ſo ignorant of ſeyeral. vulgar things , and 
ſuch a man cannot without. ſhame be - ignorant 
of. 1 muſt give ſome Examples, I was born and 
bred up in the Country, and amongſt Husband- 
men ; I:have had Buſineſs and Husbandry in my 
own Hands ever \ince my Predeceflors,who were 
Lords of. the Eftate I now enjoy, left me tg 
fucceed chem : and yerI can neither caſt account, 
nor reckon my Counters ; moſt of our current 
Mony 1 do not know, nor the difference be- 
twixt one Grain and another, either growing or 
in the Barnz-af;+it þe tot roo-apparent ; ' and 
ſcarcely candiſtinguiſh.the Cabidge :and Lertice 
in'my. Garden.. I do not ſo much as underſtand 
the Names of the chief inſtruments of Husban- 
dry, nor the moſt ordinary Elements of Agr:- 
culture, which the yery Children knpw ; m_ 
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leſs the mechanick Arts, Traffick, Merchandize, 
the variety and Nature of Fruits, Wines and 
Vines : Nor how to make a Hawk fly, nor to 
phyſick a Horſe, or a Dog. * And, ſince / muſt 
publiſh my whole ſhame, *cis not abovea Month 
apo, that 7 was trapt in my ignorance of the uſe 
of leaven to make Bread, or ro what end. it was 
to keep Wine in the Vat. They conjeftur'd of 
old at Athens, an apticude to the Mathematicks 
in him they faw ingenioufly bavin up a burthen 
of Bruſh-wood. In earneſt, they would draw a 
quite contrary Conclufion from me, for give me 
the whole Proviſion and Neceflaries of a Kitchir:, 
IT ſhould ftarve. By theſe features of my Con- 
feſfion Men may imagin others to my Prejudice : 
but whatever 7 deliver my ſelf ro be, provided 
it be ſuch as I really am, have myend ; neither 
will I make any excuſe for committing to Paper 
ſuch mean and frivolous things as theſe : The 
meanneſs of rhe Subjetcompells me to it. They 
may if they pleaſe accuſe my Proje,but not'm 
Progreſs. So it is,that without 'any bodies need- 
ing to tel] me, 7 ſufficiently ' ſee - of how lictle 
weight and value all this is,and the Folly of my 
Defign. *Tis enough that my Judgment doesnot - 
contradict it fe}f, of which rheſe are the! Eflays. 
Naſutus ſis uſque licet, fis dentque naſus, 
Quantum noluerit ferre rogatus Allas'; 
Et poſſis' 1 pſuws tuderidtere Latinumy”: (co - 
Non potes1# nwgas ditere plara- meds, - : 
Ip;e ego quam daixt : gutd dentem dente: juvabit 
Readere ? carne opus eſty ſi [atur eſſe welis. 
Ne perdas operam, qut je mirantur, in illos 
Virus babe, ns hee novimns efſe nthil. 
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Be nog'd, be all Noſe, till thy Noſe appear 
90 great, that Atlas it refuſc to bear ; 
Though ev'a againſt Latinus thou inveigh; 
Againſt my Trifles thou no more can'ſt {ay 
Than T have ſaid my ſelf: then to what end 
Should weto render tooth for tooth comend,© 
You muſt hayefleſh if youl be full my friend 
Loſe not thy Labour ; on thoſe that do 

' Admire themſelyes thy utmoſt venom throw 
That theſe things nothing are full well we 

know. 
Tam not oblig'd to utter no Abſurdities,provided 


T am not deceiv'd in them, and know them to 


be ſuch;and to trip knowingly,is ſo ordinary with 
me,thar 7 ſeldom do it otherwile, and rarely trip 

by chance. Tis no great matter toadd ridiculous 
Actions tothe temerity of my Humour, ſince 7 
cannot ordirarily help ſupplying ic with thoſe 
that are vicious. 7 was preſent one day at Bar- 


ledue, when King Francis the Second, fora Me- The pitture 
morial of Rene King of Siczly , was preſented y;, 


with a Picture he had drawn of himſelf. Why cy drawn 
is it not inlike manner lawful for every one to ® bimſcls. 


draw himſelf with a Pen as he did with a Cray- 
oz > 1 will not therefore omit this blemilh, 
though very unfit to be publiſhed, which is irre- 
ſolution ; a very great DefeCt, and very incom- 
modious in the Negotiations of the affairs of the 
World ; in, doubtful Enterprizes, 1 know not 
which to chooſe. 

Ne ft ne no, nel corn [wona intero. 

I can maintain an Opinion, but 7 cannot 
chooſe one, by reaſon that in Human things, 
to what Sef# locyer a man inclines, many Ap- 
Parence 
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patences preſcnt themſelves that confirm us in it; 
and the Philcſophet Chry/ſippus ſaid , that he 
would of Zeno and Cleanties bis Maſters learn 
their DoXrines only ; for as to-Proofſs arid Rea- 
ſons, he ſhould find enough of his own : Which 
way ſoever | turn, Iſtill furniſh my ſelf with 
Cauſes, and likelihood cnoughto fix me there, 
which makes me detain doubt, and rhe liberty 
of chooſing, till all occaſion preſles; and then,to 
confeſs the Truth, I, for the moſt parr, throw the 
Feather tnto the Wind,as the ſaying is, and com- 
mit my {elf ro the mercy of Fortunes a very 
light Inclination and Circumſtance 'carrics- me 
along with it. | 3.300 

Dum in auto eft animus, Paulo momento huc 

atgue illuc1mpellitur, ; 

My mind being 1n doubt, in a ſhort ſpace, 

w -an nimble turns, this way and that way 

. tways. 7k Os 
The incertainty of my Judgment-is ſo equal- 
ly balanc'd in moſ} Occurences , that I could 
willingly, refer it to be decided 'by the chance 
of a Dye. And obſerve, with great confiderati- 
on of our Human Infirmity,the Examples that 
the Divine Hiſtory it ſelf has left us of this cu- 
ſtom of referring -to Fortune and Chance ihe 
determination of Eietions in doubrful things. : 
ors cecratt ſuper Matthiam, The Lot fell upon 
Matthias. Human Reaſon is a two edg'd and a 
dangerous Sword : Obſerye in the hand of So- 
crates,her moſt intimate and tamiliar friend,how 
many ſeveral points it- ha*s,- lam alſo good for 


nothing bur to follow and ſuffer. my (elf ro be 
cally carried away with the Crowd ; I have 


nor 
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not Confidence enough in my own Strength to 
take upon me to command and lead. I am ve- 
ry glad to find the way beaten before me by o- 
thers. If I muſtrun the hazard of an uncertain 
Choice, I am rather willing ro have it under 
ſuch a oneas ismore confident in his Opinions 
than I am in mine, whoſe Ground andFounda- 
tion I find to be very ſlippery and unſure, and 
yet I do not cafily change, by reaſon that I diſcern 
the ſame weakneſs in contrary Opinions. 7pſa 
conſuetudo aſſentienat prriculoſa ee widetur, ty lu- 
brica. The wery cuſtom of aſſenting ſeems to be 
dangerons and ſlippery. Eſpecially in politic Af- 
fairs,thereis a large Ficld open for Conteſtation. 


Fuſta pari premitur velati cum pondere libra, Tibullus. 
Prona nec has plus parte ſedet ec ſurgit ab illg. * * 


Like a juſt Ballance preſsd with equal weight, 
Nor dips, nor riſes,but the Beam is ſtraight. 


MachiavePs Writings, for Example, were (olid 
enough for the Subje&, yer were they caſe e- 
nough to be controverted ; and they who have 
taken up the Cudpgels againſt him , have left as 
great a Facility of controverting theirs. There 
was never wanting in that kind of Argumenr 
replies upon replies, and as infinite a contexture 
of Debates, as our wranglingLawyers have ex- 
tended in Fayour of long Suits. 


Ceamur, & totidem plagis conſumimus hoftem. ;1,.., 1 . 


This isa War, 
Wherein by turns we beat, and beaten are, 
the Reaſons having lictle other foundation than 
Experience, and the variety of human Events, 
preſcnting us with infivice Examples of all ſorts 
| M in of 
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of Forms. An underſtanding perſon of our Times 
ſays, That whoever would in Contradiftion 
to our Almanacks write cold, where they fay 
hor, and wet where they ſay dry, and always 
put the contrary to what they foretel ; if he 
were to hay a Wager, he would.not care which 
{ide he took, excepting whete no incertainty 
could fall out; as to promiſe exceflive heats at 
Chri/tmes, or extremity of cold at Mia(ummer, 
which cannot poſſibly be. I have the ſame Opi- 
nion of theſe politick Controverſies ; - be on 
which f{1de yol will, you have as fair a Game 
to play as your Adverſary, provided you do 
not proceed fo- far as to juſtle Principles that 
are too manifeſt to be diſputed. And yet, in my 
Conceit,in publick Afﬀairs, there is no Govern- 
ment fo 11], provided it be antient, and has 
been conſtant, that isnor better than .change and 
alteration. Our manners are infinitely corrupt- 
ed, and wonderfully incline to the worſe : Of 
our Laws and Cuſtoms there are many that 
are barbarous and monſtrous: Nevertheleſs, by 
reaſon of the difficulty of Reformation, and the 
Danger of ſtirringthings, it I could put ſome- 
thing under to ſtop the Wheel, and keep ir 
where it is, I would do it with all my Hearr. 
Numguam adeogue pudenais 
Utemur exemplis, ut non pejora ſuperſint. 

'Th* Examples we produce, are not (o plain 
And ſmurty, but behind far worſe remain. 
The worſt thing I fiad in our State,is the inſtabi- 
liry of it, and that our Lars, no more than our 
Clothes cannot ſettle ia any certain Form. It is 
very calie to accuſe a Goyernment of i _ 

ion, 
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Ction, for all mortal things are full of it: it is 
yery cafie to beget in a People a contempt of 
Ancient Obſervances, never any man undertook 
it but he did itz but to eſtabliſh a better Re- 
giment 1n the ſtead ofthata man has cyerthrown, 
many who have attempted that have been foun- 
der'd in the m_— I very little conſult my 
Prudence in my Condutt ; I am willing to ler 
it be guided by the publick Rule. Happy Pco- 
ple, who do what they are commanded better 
than they who command, without rormenting 
themſelyes with the cauſes, who ſuffer themſelves 
gently to roul after the Ccoeleſtial Revolution. 

ence 1s never pure nor calm in him who 
argues and diſputes. In fine, to return ro my 
ſelf, the only thing by which Icſteem my ſelf to 
be ſomething, is, that wherein neyer any man 
thought himſelf to be defeftive; my recommen- 
dation is vulgar and common, for who ever 
thought he wanted Senſe > It would be a Pro- 


poſition that would imply a Contradiftion in it - 


ſelf, *tis a Diſeaſe that never is whete it is dil- 
cern'd, Tis tenacious and ſtrong , but that the 
firſt ray of the Patients Sight does nevertheleſs 
_— through and diſperſe asthe Beams of the 
un dothick and obſcure Miſts, To accuſe one's 
ſelf would be to excuſe in this caſe, and to con- 
demn to abſolve. There neyer was Porter, or 
the Gllieſt Girl,that did not think they had ſenſe 
enough to do their buſineſs. We eaſily enough 
conſeſs an advantage of Courage,Strength, Ex- 
perience, Afivity and Beauty in others ; but an 
Advantage in Judgment we yield to none, and 
the Reaſons that ſimply proceed from the natu- 
M m 2 ral 
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ral arguing of others, we think, if we had but 
turn'd our Thoughts that way, we ſhould our 
{elves have found out as well as they. Know- 
ledg, Stile and ſuch Parts as we ſee in others 
works, we are ſoon aware of, if they excel our 
own ; but for the ſimple ProduQs of the Un- 
derſtanding , every one thinks he could have 
| tound out the like, and is hardly ſenſible of the 
weight and difficulty,it onthe then with much 
ado) in an extream and incomparable diſtance. 
And whoever ſhould be able clearly to diſcern 
the height of anothers prgnect ne be allo 
ablero raiſe his owntothe ſame pitch.So that ir 
is a ſortof Exerciſe,from which a Man is to cx- 
pc very little Praiſe, a kind of Compoſition of 
{mali Repute. And beſides, for whom do you 
' write ? The Learned, to whom the Authoricy 
appertains of judging Books, know no other 
value bur that of Learning, and allow of no 
other proceeding of Wir, but that of Erudition 
and Art if you have miſtaken one of the Scz- 
pros tor another, what is all the reſt you have to 
ſay worth 2 Whoever is ignorant of Ariſtotle , 
according to their Rule, is in ſome ſort igno- 
rant of himſelf. Heavy, ill bred and vulgar 
Souls, cannot diſcern the Grace of a delicate 
Srile. Now theſe two ſorts of Men take up the 
World. © The third ſort, into whole hands you 
fall, of Souls that are regular and ſtrong of 
rncmſelves, is (o rare, that it juſtly has neither 
Name nor Place amongſt us ; and "tis ſo much 
time Icſt ro aſpire unto 1t, or to endeavour 10 
pleaſe it, *Iis ccmmonly ſaid, that the juſteſt 
divident Nature ha$given of her Fayours, is mw 
0 


of Senſe; for there is no one that is not con- 
rented with his ſhare? is ic not Reaſon > For 
whoever ſhould difcern beyond that, weuld (ce 
beyond his fight. I think my Opinions are good 
and ſound, but who does not think the 
ſame of his > One of the beſt Proofs I have thar 
mine are fo, isthe (mall eſteem [ have of my ſelf; 
for had they not been very well affur'd, they 
would caſily have ſuffer'd themfelves ro have 
been deceiv'd by the peculiar AﬀeCtion I have 
ro my ſelf, as one that place ic almoſt wholly 
in my ſelf, and do not let much run by. All 
that others diſtribute amongſt an infinite num- 
ber of Friends and Acquaintance, totheir Glory 
and Grandeur, I dedicate to tho repoſe of my 
own mind and to my ſelf. That which eſcapes 
thence is nor properly bv my direction. 
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Mihi nempe walere, dy wroere dvftus, Plaut., 


Tolove my ſelf | very well cantell, 
* Soasrolive content, and to be well. 
Now I find my Opinions very bold and con- 
ſtant, in condemning my own imperfeCtion ; 
and to ſay the truth, *tis a Subje&t upon which 
I exerciſe my Judgment, as much as upon any 
other. The World looks always oppoſite, [ 
turn my ſight inwards, there fix and employ ic : 
Every one looks before him, 7 look into my 
ſelf, I have no other buſineſs bur my (elf, I am 
eternally medicating upon my felt, coniwoul 
and taſte my ſelf ; other mens Thoughts are 
ever wand'ring abroad, if they ſerrhemlelvesto 
thinking, they are ſtill going forwatd, . 


New 1n ſeſe tentat dejcendere. podac 
No ma: attemprs to dive into himſclf, ſate 4 


Mm 3 For 
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for my part, I circulate in my ſelf : and this free 
Humour of not over caſily ſubjeting my belief, 
1 owe principally ro my ſelf ; for the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt general imaginations I have,are thoſe, 
chat as a man may ſay, were born with me; 
they are natural and entirely my own, I pro: 


 duc'd them crude and ſimple, with a ſtrong 


Cicerg de 
offic. bb. 1. 


and bold Produaion, bur a little troubled and 
imperfet ; I have ſince eftabliſh'd and fortified * 
them wich the Authority of others, and the 
ſound Examples of the Ancients, whom I have 
found of the ſame Judgment : they haye given 
me faſter hold, and a more manifeſt Fruition 

nd Poſſeſhon of that I had before embrac'd ; 
the Reputation. that every one pretends to, of 
vivacity and promptneſs of Wit, I ſpeak in 
Regularity ; the Glory they pretend to from 
a brave and honourable Aftion, or ſome par- 
ticular Excellency , I claim from order, cor- 
reſponderice , and trarquility of Opinions 
and Manners. Omnino fi quidguam ef} deco» 
rum, mbil eſt frofeilo magis quam aquabilitas 
untverſe Vite, tun ſingularum atlionum , quam 
conſervare non poſſes, ft alrorums naturam mitans , 
omittas tram. If any thing be entirely decent, x0» 
rang certatnly can be more, thay an equability in 
the whole Life, and 11 every particular Aftion of 
it: which thou car'ſt not poſſibly abſerve and keef, 
if mitating other mens Natures, thou layeſt aſide 
thy own. Here then you ſee to. what degree I 
find my ſelf guilty of this firſt part, thar I ſaid 
was in the Vice of Preſumption. As to the e- 
cond, whicli conſiſts in not having a ſufficient 
cſtzem for others; 1 know not whether or no 
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I can ſo well excuſe my ſelbut whatever comes 
ont, I am reſoly'd to ſpeak the Truth. And 
whether peradvyenture-it be, that the continual 
frequetiration I have had with the Humors of 
the Antients, and the Idea of thoſe great Souls 
of paſt Ages, pur me out of taſte both with 
others and my ſelf; or that, in truth, the Age 
we live in does produce but very indifferent 
things; yet ſo it is, that I ſee nothing worthy 
of any great admiration, Neither indeed have 
I ſo greXan intimacy with many Men, as is re- 
quiſite to make a right Judgment of them; and 
thoſe with whom my Condition makes me the 
moſt frequent,are, for the moſt part , Men that 
have little care of the culture of the Soul ; bur 
that look upon Honour as the ſum of all Ble{- 
ſings,and Valour as the height of all Perk Qtion. 
Whatl ſee that is handſom in others , 1 very 
readily commend,and highly eſteem ; nay,l of- 
ten ſay more in their commendation , than I 
think they really deſerve,and give niy ſelf ſo far 
leave to lye ; forT cannot invent a falſe Subject. 
My Teſtimony is never wanting to my Fricnds, 
in what I conceive deſerves Praiſe ; and where a 
foor isdue, I am willing to give them a foor 
and a half z butto attribute to. them Qualities 
that they have not, I cannot do ir, nor openly 
defend their Imperteftions. Nay,l frankly and 
ingeniouſly give my very Enemies their due Te- 
ſtimony of Honour. My AﬀeCtion alters, my 
Judgment does not ; and I neyer confound mv 
Animoſity with other Circumſtances that are 
foreign to it ; and am ſo jealous of the liberty 
of my Judgment, that I can very hardly parc 
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with it for any Paſſhhon whatever. I do my ſelf 
a greater injury in lying,than I do him of whom 
I rell a Lye. This commendable and generous 
Cuſtom is obſerv'd of the Perfiaan Nation, that 
they ſpoke of their mortal Enemies, and with 
whom they were at deadly Wars; as honoura- 
bly and juſtly as their Vertues did deſerve. 1 
know Men enough, that have ſeveral fine Parts; 
one \Wir,another Courage,another Addreſs,ano- 
ther Conſcience,another Language, one one Sci- 
ence,another,another ;bur a Man generMy great, 
an4 that has all theſe brave Parts together, or 
any one of them to ſuch''a degree of Excellence 
that we ſkould admire him,or compare him with 
thoſe we honour of times paſt; my Fortune ne- 
ver brought me acquainted with ; and the great- 
eſt I ever knew, I mean for the natural parts of 
the Soul, was Stephen Boetius.z - his was a full 
Soul indced, and that had every way a . beauti- 
ful aſpeCt : a Soul of the old " fe , and that 
had produc'd great Efte&s, bad Fortune been 
{o plcas'd : having added much to thoſe grear 
natural Parts by learning and ſtudy. But how 
ic comes to paſs I know not, and yet ic is cer- 
rainly ſo, there is as much vanity and weakneſs 
of Judgment in thofe who profeſs the greateſt 
Abilities, who take upon them learned Callings, 
and bookiſh Employment; as in any other ſort of 
Men whatever ; eithec becauſe more is requir'd 
and expeCted from them, and that-common de- 
feAsare incxculable in them ; or becauſe the 
Opinion they have of their own Learning makes 
them more bold to expoſe and Jay themlſelves 
100 open, by which they looſe and betray x wa 

clyes. 
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ſelves. Asan Artificer more betrays his want of 
Skill in a rich Matter he has in hand, if he diſ- 
grace the Work by ill handling, and contrary 
to the Rules requir'd, than in a Matter of leſs 
yalue ; andMen are more diſpleag'd at a Diſpro- 
portion in a Statue of Gold,than in one of Ala- 
baſter ; ſo do theſe, when they exhibir things 
_ that in themſelves,and in their place, would be 
good : for they make uſe of them without diſ- 
cretion, honouring their Memories at the expence 
of their Ulnderſtandings,and making themſelves 
ridiculous to honour Czcero, Galen, Ulfptan and 
St. Hieroms. I willingly fall again into the Diſ- 
courſe of the Vanity of our Education ; the end 
of which is not to render us good and wiſe , 
but learned; and ſhe has obtain'd ir. She has 
not taught us to follow and embrace Vertue and 
Prudence, bur ſhe has imprinted in us their De- 
rivation and Erymologie. We know how to de- 
cline Vertue,- we know rot how to love ir, If 
we do not know what Prudence is really, and 
in effe&t, and by Experience, we have it how - 
ever by heart. We are not content to know 
the ExiraQtion, Kindred and Alliances of our 
Neighbours, we will morcover have them our 
Friends, and will 'cſtabliſh a Correſpondency 
and Intelligence with them : but this Education 
of ours has taught us Definitions, Diviſtions and 
Partitions of Vertue, as ſo many Sirnames and 
Branches of a Genealogie, without any further 
care of eſtabliſhing any Familiarity or Intimacy 
berwixt her and us. She has culPd our for our 
initiary Inſtrution, not ſuch Books as contain 
the ſoundeſt and trueſt Opinions, but — 
pea 
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ſpeak the beſt Greek and Latin ; and by theſc 


queinat Words has inſtill'd into our Fancy the - 


vaineſt Humours of Antiquity. A good Educa- 
tion alters the Judgment and Manners as it 
hapned to Polemona young lewd and debauch'd 
Greek , who going by chance to hear one of 
Xenotrates his Le&tures , did not only obſervc 
the Eloquence and Learning of the Reader, and 
not only brought away the knowledg of ſome 
fine matter ; b!yit'a more manifeſt and a more 
ſolid Profit , which was the ſudden Change 
and Reformation of his former Life. Who eyer 
found ſuch an Efic& of our Diſcipline 2 
—— factaſpe quod olim 

Mutatus Polemon, poxas inſignia morbi 

Faſciolas, cubital, foralia, potus ut ille 

Decttur ex col'o furtim carpſiſſe coronas, 

Poſiguam eſt impranſi correptus voce Magi(tr:. 

Pray tell me, can you do like Polemon ? 


Who, being drunk, ran with a Garland on. 


Into the School of grave Xenocrates, [theſe 
With- Ribons,Cuſhions, Handkerchiels ; all 
He privately took off, and threw away, [ſay 
When he heard what that remp'rateMan did 
That ſeems to me to be the leaſt contemptible 
Condition of Men, which by its plainneſs and 
11mplicity is ſeated in rhe loweſt degree , and 


1nvices us to a more regular Converſation. I 


find the manner and cloxniſhLanguage of Coun- 
try People commonly, better (uired to the 
Rule and Preſcription of true Philoſophy than 
thoſe of our Philoſophers themſelves Plas ſapet 
Un'g 45, 9414 tantum, Juantum opus eſt, [apit.” The 
vulgar are ſo much the wiſer , becauſe they only 
R229 
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know what is needful for them to know. The moſt 
remarkable Men, as I have judg'd by outward 
appearance (for to judge of- them according to 
my own Method, I muſt penetrate a great dea] 
deeper ) for Souldiers and military Condut, 
were the Duke of Gwiſe, who dycd at Orleance, 
and the late Mareſchal Strozzy. And for Gun- 
men of great Ability , and no common Vertue, 
Olrvier,and de F Hoſpital,Chancellours of France. 
Pocfic roo in my Opinion has flouriſh'd in this 
Age of ours. We have abundance of very good 
Artificers- in the Trade, Aurat, Beze, Buchanan, 
PF Hoſpital, Montdore and Turnebus. As to the 
French Poets, I believe they have rais'd it to the 
higheſt pirch to which ic can ever arrive; and ' 
in thoſe Parts of it wherein Roxſard and au 
Bellay excel, I find them little inferiour to the 
Ancient Perfeftion. Adrian Turnebus knew more 
and what he did know, betrer than any Man o 
his T ime, or long before him. The Lives of the 
laſt Duke of Ava, and of our Conſtable de 
Montmorency,were both of them Great and No- 
ble, and that had many rare reſemblances of 
Fortune ; but the beauty and glory of the 
Death of the Jaſt , in the ſight of Pares and of 
his King , againſt his neareſt Relations, in their 
Service, at the head of an Army , through his 
Condutt victorious , and by a blow of hand in 
ſo extream an old Ape, merits, methinks, to be 
recorded amongſt the moſt remarkable Events 
of our times. As alſo the conſtant Vertue, 
 Sweetneſs of Manners, and conſcientious Facili- 
py of Moxſieur de Ia Nowe , in lo great an Inju- 
tice of armed Partics(the true School of _ 
 — | ON, 


alk. 
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ſon, Iohumanity and Robbery) wherein he al- 


ways kept up the reputation of a good man, and 


a great and experienc'd Captain. I have taken a 
delight ro publiſh in ſeveral Places the hopes 1 
have of Mary de Gournay le Fars, my Daughter 
of Alliance ; and certainly beloy'd by me with 
more than a Paternal Love,and mew'd up in my 
Solitude and Retirement ag one of the beſt parts 
of my own Being. I have no regard to any 
thing in this World bur her ; and if a man may 
prelage from her Youth, her Soul will one day 
be capable of yery great things; and amongſt o- 
thers, of the PertcEtion of that Sacred Friend- 
ſhip, to which we do not read that any of her 
Sex could ever yet arrive; the ſincerity and ſo- 
lidity of her Manners are already ſufficient for 
it,and her Afﬀe&tion towards me more than {u- 
perabundant, and ſuch as that there is nothing 
more to be wiſh'd, if not that the Apprehenl(1- 
on ſh2 has of my End, being now five and fit- 
ty years old, might not ſo much aMiit her, The 
Judgment ſhe made of my firſt Eſſays, being a 
Woman ſo young,and in this Age, and alone in 
her own Country, and the famous vehemency 
wherewith ſhe lov'd, and deftr'd me upon the 
ſole Eſteem ſhe-had of me, before ſhe ever ſaw 
my Face, is an accident very worthy of Conl(1- 
deraticn. Other Vertues have had little or no 
credit in this Age; bur Valour is become po- 
pular by our Civil Wars ; and in this,we have 
Souls brave, even to PerfeCtion, and in ſq great 
number,thac the choice is impothble ro be made. 
Thais is all of extraordinary, and not common, 


that has hitherto arrived ar my knowledge. 
HAP. 


| 
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CH AP. XVIIL 
Of giting the Lye. 


ElI, but ſome one will ſay to me, this 
deſign of making a man's ſelf the ſub- 

je&tof his writing,were indeed excuſable in rare 
and famous Men, who by their Reputation had 
given others a curioſity to be fully inform'd of 
them. Ir is moſt true, I confeſs ir, and know ve- 
ry well, that a Tradeſman will ſcarce lift his 
yes from his work to look at an ordinary 
man, when they will forſake their buſineſs and 
their Shops ro (tare at an eminent Perſon,when 
he comes to Town: It misbecomes any other 
to give hisown Character, but ſuch a one who 
has Qualities worthy of imitation, and whoſe 
Life and Opinions may ſerve for Example. Ce- 
ſar and Xenophon had whereon to found their 
Narrations in the greatneſs of their own Per- 
formances, as a jult and ſolid Foundation. And 
it were alſo to be wiſh?d, that we had the Jour- 
nal Papers of Alexander the Great, the Com- 
mentaries that Auguſtus, Cato,  Sylla, Brutus and 
others have left of their Aftions. Men love and 
| contemplate the very Statues of ſuch Men both 
| in Copper and Marble. This Remonſtrancetherc- 
fore is very true z but it yery little concerns me. 
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Perſeus. 
Tel Se 


I ſeldom do Reherſe, and when I do 

"Tis to my Friends,and with Reluftance too, 

Not before every one, and every where, 

We have too many that Reherſers are, 

In publick Bath, and epen Markets too. 
] do not here form a Statue to ere& in the moſt 
eminent Place of a City, in a Church, or any 
publick Place ; | 

Non equidem hoc fudio bullatis ut mihi nugts , 

Paging turgeſcat : 

Secrets loguimur. 

, I tudy notro make my Pages (well 

With mighty trifles, ſecret things I cell. 
*Tis for ſome corner of a Library, or-to entet- 
tain a Neighbour, a Kinſman, or a Friend, that 
has a mind to renew his Acquaintance and Fa- 
miliarity with this Image I bave made of my ſelf. 
Others have been encourag'd to ſpeak of them- 
ſelves, becauſe they found the Subje&t worthy 
and rich ; I, on the contrary, am the bolder, by 
reaſon the Subjett is ſopoor and ſteril,that 7 can- 
not be ſuſpected of Oftentation. T judge freely 
of the ations of others, I give little of my own 
to judge of, becauſe they are nothing : 7 do not 
find ſo much good in my ſelf as to tell it with- 
out bluſhing. Whar contentment would it be 
ro me to hear any one thus relate ro me the Man- 
ners, Faces, Countenances, the ordinary Words 
and Fortunes of my Anceſtors > how atcentiyely 
ſhould I liſten to it ! Inearneſt, it would be il! 
Nature to deſpiſe ſo much as the Pi&ures of our 
Friends and Predeceffors, the faſhion of their 
Cloths and Arms. I preſerve my Father's Wri- 
ting,his Scal, and one peculiar Sword of os 

: aye 
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have not thrown loag Staves he us'd to carry in 
his band out of my Cloſer. Paterna weſtis, & 
annulus, tano charior eſt poſteris, quanto erga pa- 
rentes major affetius. A Father's Garment and 
Ring, is by ſo much dearer to his Poſterity,as 
7 they had the greater affefiton towards them. It my 
: Poſterity nevertheleſs ſhall be of another mind, 
F ſhall be reveng'd on them; for they cannot 
careleſs for me, than 7 ſhall then do for them: 
All the Traffick that 7 have in this with the 
Publick is, that I borrow thoſe Utenſils of 
their Writing,whichare more eafie and moſt at 
hand, and in Recompence, ſhall peradyenture 
keep a pound of Butter in the Market from mel- 


), 


ting in the Sun, ys 
Ne toga cordyllss, me penula deſit olross a 
Et laxas [combris [epe dabo tunicas. Catullus, 


P11 furniſh Plaice and Olives with a Coar, 

And cover Mackarel when the Sun ſhines hot. 
And though no body ſhould read me, have I 
loſt my time in entertaining my ſelf ſo many 
idle hours, in ſo pleafing and uſeful Thoughts ? 
In moulding this Figure upon my ſelf, I have 
been ſo ofc conſtrain'd to temper and compoſe 
my ſelf in a right poſtute, that the Copy is 
truly caken, and has in ſome fort form'd it ſelf.” 
But painting for others, I repreſent my {elf in a 
better colouring than'my own natural Comple- 
xi0n. I haye no more made my Book than my 
Book has made me. *Tisa Book conſubſtantial 
with the Author, of a peculiar Deſign ; a Mema- 
ber of my Life, and whoſe Buſinels is not de- 
lign'd for others, as that of all other Books is. 
In giving my (elf ſo contiaual, and ſo exatt an 
account 
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Marot con- 
fre Sagon. 


account of my ſelf, haye 1 loſt my time 2 For 
they who ſometimes curſorily ſurvey themſelves 
only,do nor ſo ſtritly examin themſelves, nor 
penetrate ſo deep , as he who makes it his Bulſi- 
neſs, his Study and his whole Employment,who 
intends a laſting Record, with all his Fidelity, 
and with all his Force. The moſtdeliciousPlea- 
ſures do ſo digeſt themſelves within, that they 
avoid leaving any trace of themſelves.and avoid 
the ſight not 'only of the People, but of any 
patticular Man. How oft has this Meditation 
diverted me from troubleſome Thoughts? and 
all that are frivolous ſhould be reputed ſo. Na- 
ture has preſented us with a large faculty of 
entertaining our ſelyes alone; and oft calls us 
tO it, toteach us,that we owe our (elves in part 
to Society, but chiefly and moſtly to our ſel yes. 
That I may habituate my Fancy, eyen to me- 
ditate in ſome Method, and ro ſome end, and 
to keep it from loſing it ſelf, and roving at ran- 
dom ; *tis but ro give it a Body, and to Book 
all the lictle T houghes that preſent themſelyes to 
it, I give car to my Whimſics,becauſe Iam to 
record them. Ir oft falls out, that being dil- 
pleas'd at ſome ACtions that Civility and Reaſon 
will not permit me openly to reprovye; do I here 
diſgorge my ſelf without deſign of public In- 
ſtruftion : And alſo theſe Poetical Laſhes 

Zon js Fail, 203 ſur le groin, 

Zon ſur le dos du [agoin, 

' A Jerk over the Eye, over the Snowr, 
Let Sagorn be jerk'd throughour, 


imprint themſelves better upon Paper, than up- 
' on the moſt ſenſible Fleſh. Whar if I 


liſten ro 
Books 


_ 
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Books a little more attentively than ordinary, 
ſince I watch if I can purloin any thing that 
may adorn or ſupport my own? I have not at 
all ſtudied ro make a Book; but I have in ſome 
ſort ſtudied becauſe | had made it,it it be ſtudy- 


. ing to ſcratch and pinch now one Author and 


then another, either by the Head or Foor ; not 
with any deſign to ſteal Opinions from them , 
but to afhſt, ſecond, and tofortifie thoſe already, 
have embrac'd. But who ſhall we believe in 
the report he makes of himſelf in ſo corrupt an 
Age? Conſidering there are ſo few, if any ar all, 
whom we can belieye, when ſpeaking of others, 
where there is leſs intereſt co lye. The firſt 
thing that is done in order to the corruption of 
Manners, is baniſhing of Truth; for, as P:zaar 
ſays,ro be ſincerely true,is the beginning of a great 
Vertue,and the firſtArticle that Plato requires in 
the Government of his Repablick, The truth of 
theſe days is not that which really is , but 
what every man perſwades himſelf, or chat he is 
made to belieye; as we generally give the name 
of Mony, not only to pieces of the jult alloy, bur 
even to the falſe alſo, it they are current, and 
will paſs. Our Nation has long been reproach'd 
with this Vice; for Salvianus Maſſilienſis, who 
livd in the time of the Emperour Yalentiman , 


. lays, that lying and forſwearing themſelves is 


not a Vice in the Frexch, bur a way of ſpeak- 
ing. Ne that would enhaunce upon this Teſti- 
mony, might ſay, that it is now a Vertu? in 
them. Men form and faſhion themſelves to ir, as 
tO an Exerciſe of Honour ; for Diffimulacion 
13 one of the moſt — Qualitiesof this Age, 
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| have often confider'd whence this Cuſtom 
that we (o religiouſly obſerve ſhould ſpring, of 
being more highly offended with .the reproach 
of a Vice ſo familiar to us than any other, and 
that ir ſhould be the higheſt injury can in Words 
be done us, to - reproach us with a Lye ; and 
upon Examination, find, that it is natural to de- 
fend the part that is moſt open, and lies expoy'd 
ro the greateſt Danger. Ir ſeems as if by reſent- 
ing, and being mov'd at the Accuſation, we in 
ſome ſort acquirted our (elves of the Faulc ; 
though we confeſs it in Effet , we condemn 
itia outward appearance. May it not alſo be, 
that this reproach ſeems to imply Cowardize 
and meanneſs of Courage? Of which,car. there 
be a more manifeſt {ign, than to eat a Man's 
own Words? W har, to lye againſt a Man's own 
Knowledge? Lying is a baſe unworthy Vice 
a Vice that one of the Ancients pourtrays in 


Lying an the moſt odious colours, when he ſays, that it rs 


rgument 


+ *he Cm- 10 manifeſt a contemptof God,and withal a fear 


= 


of Men. Itis not poſhble more excellently to 
repreſent the Horror, Baſeneſs and Irregularity 
of it; for what can a man imagine more hateful 
and contemptible than to be a Coward rowards 
M-n, and Valiant againſt his Maker > Our In- 
telligence , being by no other way to be con- 
vey'd to one another but by ſpeaking, who fal- 
{1hcs that, betrays publick Society. *Tis the on- 
ly wav by which we communicate our Thovghts 
and Wills; *tis the Interpreter of the Soul, and 
if that decive us, we- no Jonger know , nor 
have 1 farther tye upon one another. If thar 
deceive us, it breaks all our CUTE 1 
anc 
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and diſſolyes all the tyes of Government. Cer- 
tain Nations of the new diſcoyer'd Tnazes ( no 
marter for naming them , being they are no 
more z for by a wonderful and unheard of Ex- 
ample,the Deſolation of that Conqueſt has ex- 
rended to the utter abolition of Names, and the 
ancient knowledge of Places ) offer'd to their 
Gods Humane Blood, but only ſuch as was 
drawn from the Tongue and Ears,to expiate for 
the Sin of Lying, as well heard as pronounc'd. 
The good Fellow of Greece was wont to ſay , 
that Children were amusg'd with Toyes,and Men 
with Words. Asto the diverſe uſage of our gi- 


ring the Lye, and the Laws of Honour in thar 
_ Caſe 


, and the alterations they have receciy'd, I 
ſhall refer ſaying what I know of them to ano- 
ther time, and ſhall learn, if I can, in the mean 
time, at what time the Cuſtom took beginning 
of ſo exattly weighing and meaſuring Words, 
and of making our Honours ſo intereſted in them; 
for it is caſte ta judge, rhat it was not ancient- 
ly amongſt the Greeks and Rowazrs z and I have 
often thought it ſtrange to (ee them rail at, and 
give one another the Lye without any farther 
Quarre], T heir Laws of Duty ſteer'd ſome other 


- courſe than ours. Ceſar is ſometimes call?d 


Thief, and ſometimes Drunkard to his Teeth. 
We ſee the liberty of InyeCtives they praftisd 
upon one another ;' I mean the greateſt Chiefs 
of War of both Nations,where words are only 
reveng'd with words, and never proceed to any 
farther Quarrel, 


Nnsz CHAP. 
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Plaut. 


CHAP. XIX. 


Of Liberty of Conſcience. 


af 


| s fy uſual to ſce good Intentions, if carried 


on without Moderation, puſh men on to 

very vicious Eftets. In this Diſpute, which has 
at this time engag'd France in a Civil War, the 
better and the ſoundeſt Cauſe no doubt is -that 
which maintains the ancieat Rel:gion and Go- 
wernment of the Kingdom. Nevertheleſs, amongſt 
the good men of hat Party ( for I do not ſpeak 
of thoſe that only make apretence, either to cx- 
ecute their own: particular. Reyenges, or to gra- 
tifie their Avarice, or to purſue the Fayour of 
Princes ; but of thoſe. who engage in the quar- 
re] out of true Zeal to Religion, and a vertuous 
Afﬀc&ion to maintain the Peace and Govern- 
ment of their Country ) of theſe 7 ſay, we (ce 
many whom Paſhon tranſports beyond the 
bounds of Reaſon, and ſometimes inſpires them 
with Counſels that are unjuſt: and violent, and 
moreover inconſiderate and -rafh. Iris true, that 
in thoſe firſt times when our Rel:gion began to 
gain Authority with the Laws, Zeal armed ma- 
ny againſt all forts of Pagan Books, by which 
che learned ſuffer'd an exceeding great lols. 
A diſorder that I conceive. did more prejudice 
t Letters, than all the Flames. of the Barbart- 
ans. Ot this Cornelius Tacitus is a very good 
Teſtimony ; for though the Emperor Sp; 
is 
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his Kinſman, had by expreſs Order furniſh'd all 

the Libraries in the World with it, nevertheleſs 

one entire Copy could nor eſcape the curious 

examination of thoſe who delir'd to aboliſh it , 

for only five or ſix idle Clauſes that were con- 

trary to our belief. They had allo the trick ca- 

fily to lend undue Praiſes to all the Emperours 

who did any thing for us , and uniycrſally ro 

condemn all the Attions of thoſe who were our 

Adverſarics, as isevidently manifeſt in the Em- 

perour Zultan, ſurnamed the Apoſiate ; who was The Cha- 

intruth a very great and a rare Man, a Man in of 

whoſe Soul Philoſophy was imprinted in the beſt rour 7ul:an 

CharaQters, by which he.profels'd to govern all the 42-- 

his Aftions; and in truth there is no ſort of Ver-* * 

tue of which he has not lefc behind him very 

notable examples. In ChaMity{ of which the 

whole courſe of his Life has given manifeſt Proot) - 

we read the fame of him,that was ſaid of Alex- 

ander and Scipio, that being in the Flower of 

his age, for he was ſlain by the Parthiazs at one 

and thirty, of a great many very beautiful Cap- 

tives, he would not ſo much as.look upon one. 

As to his l Lag he took himſelf the Pains to 

hear the Parcics, and although he would out of 

Curioſity enquire what Rehgion they were of, 

nevertheleſs the hatred he had to ours , never 

gave any counterpoiſeto the Balance. He made 

himſelf ſeyeral good Laws , and cut off a great 

patt of the Sublidies and Taxes impos'd and Ie- 

vied by his Predecefſors, We. have two good 

Hiſtorians who were eye Witneſſes of his Acti- 

ons zone of which, Marcell:nus, in ſeveral Places 

of hjs Hiſtory,ſharply reproves an Eazt of his 
Non} whereby 
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His Sobri- 
ety. 


His Vigi- 
lancy. 


whereby he interdiCted allChriſtianRhetoricians 
and Grammarians to keep School, or to teach, 

and ſays hecould wiſh that A of his had been 
buried in Silence. lris very likely, that had he 
done any more ſeycre things againſt us, he, ſo 
affeCtionate as he was to our party, would not 
have paſg'd itoyer in filence. He was indeed ſharp 
againſt us; but yet nocrue} Enemy : For our 
own Pcople tell rhis Story of him,thart one day, 
walking about the City of Chalcedon, Maris , 
Biſhop of the Place, was ſo bold as to tell him 
that he was 1mptous,and an Enemy to C briſh, at 
which, ſay they, therein affefting a Philoſophi- 
cal Patience, he was nofurther rmov'd, than to 
repiy, Go Wretch,and lament the loſs of thy Eyes, 
to which the Biſhop reply'd again, I thank Jeſus 
Chriſt for taking away my ſight,that I may not ſee 
thy impudent Face. $o 1t 1s; that this AQtion of 
his ſavours nothing of the Cruelty that he is 
ſaid ro have exercisg'd rowards us. He was { lays 
Eatropins, my other Witneſs) 4n Enemy to Chri- 
ſizanity, but mithout putting his Hand to Blood, 
And to rcturn to his Juſtice, there is nothing in 
that whereof he can beaccugd, the ſeverity cx- 
cepred he praftis'd in the beginning of his Reign, 
againſt thoſe who had follow'dthe Party of Cop- 
flantizs,his Predeceflor, As to his Sobriety,heliv'd 
always a Souldier's kind of Lite; and kept aT able 
in the moſt profoundPeace,like one that prepar'd 
and inur'd himſelf to the auſterities of War. His 
Vigilancy was ſuch,that he divided theNight into 
three or four parts,of which,always the leaſt was 


dedicated to ſleep, the reſt was ſpent either in 


viſiciog the eſtare of his Army and Guards, in 
Perſon, 
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Perſon, or in Study,” for, amongſt other rare 


| Qualities, he was very excellent in all ſorts of 


Learning, *Tis faid of Alexander the Great,that 
being in Bed, for fear leſt fleep ſhould diverr 
him from his Thoughts and Studies, he had al- 
ways a Baſon ſet by his Bed-ſide, and held one 
of his hands out with a Ball of Copper in it, ro 
the end, that beginning to fall aſleep, and his 
Fingers leaving their hold , the Ball by falling 
into the Baſon might awake him. But the other 
bad his mind ſo bent upon what he had a mind 
to do, and fo little diſturb'd with Fumes , by 
reaſon of his ſingular Abſtinence,that he had no 


need of any ſuch Invention. As to his Military jis Milita- 
Experience, he was excellent in all the Qualities 1y Experi- 
of a great Captain, as it was likely he ſhould , 


being almoſt all his Life in a continual exerciſe 
of War,and moſt of that nime with usin Face, 
againſt the Germans and Francs : We hardly 
read of any Man that ever ſaw more Dangers , 
or that made more frequent Proofs of his per- 
ſonal Valour. His Death bas ſomething in it pa- 
rallel with that of Epayminondas, for he 'was 
wounded with an Arrow, and try'd to pull ir 
out, and had done it, but that being edg'd, ir 
cut and diſabled his Hand. He inceſſantly call'd 
out , that they would carry him again in this 
condition into the heart of the Batcel to encou- 
rage his Souldiers , who very bravely diſputed 
the Batcel without him, till Night parted the 
Armies. We ſtood oblig'd to bis Philoſophy for 
the ſingular contempt he had for his Life, and 
all Human things, He had a firm Belief of the 
:mmortalicy of the Soul. In matter of Religian, 
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he was vicious throughout,and was ſurnam'd the 
Apoſtate , for baving relinquiſh'd ours : though, 
methinks , *tis more likely that he had never + 
throvghly embrac'd ir, but had diflembled out 

of obedience to the Laws, till he came tothe 
Empire. He was in his own ſo (uperftitious, that, 
that he waslaught at for it by thoſe of the ſame 
Opinion of his own time , who jecringly ſaid , 
that had he got the Viftory over the Parthians, 
he had deſtroy'd the breed of Oxen in - the 
World to ſupply his Sacrifices: He was more 


_ over beſotted with the Art of Divination, and 


gave Authority to all ſorts of PrediCtions. He 
{aid, amongſt other things, at his Death, that he 
was oblig'd to the Goas, and thank*d them, in 
that they would not cut him off by Surprize , 
having long before advertis'd him of the Place 
and Hour of his Death, nor by a mean and 
unmanly Death,more becomming lazy and de- 
Jicate People,nor by a Death that was languiſh- 
ing, longs and painful ; and that they had 
tought him worthy to Dye after that noble 
manner, tn the progreſsof his Victories, in the 
flower oft his Age,and in the height of his Glo- 
ry. He had a Viſion like that of Marcus Brutus, 
that firft threatned him in Gaal, and afterward 
appear'd to him in Perſeg juſt before his Death. 
Theſe Worgds,that ſome make him ſay when he 
t:ic bimtelf wounded, Thou hafs overcome Na- 
ziren ; oras others, Content thy felf Nazaren ; 
would hardly have been omitted, had they been 
believ'd by my Witneſſes, who being preſent in 
th? Army, have ſet down to the leaſt motions 


| and words of Tis end, no more than cettain 


other 
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other Miracles that are recorded of him. And 
to return to my Subject, he long nouriſh'd, ſays 
Marcelknus, Pagamſm in his Heart ; but all his 
Army being Chriſlzeans , he durſt not own it. 
But.in the end,ſeeing himſelt ſtrong enough to 
dare to diſcover himſelf, he causd the Temples 
of the Gods to be thrown open, and did his ut- 
moſt ro ſet on foor and to encourage Idolatry : 
Which the berter to eff, having at Conſtanti- 
z0þle found the People diſunited , and alſo the 
Prelates of the Church divided amongſt them-' 
felves, having conven'd them all before him, he 
gravely and earneſtly admomiſh'd them to calm 
thoſe civil Diſſentions, and that every one might 
freely, and without fear follow his own Reltgt- 
on. Which he did the more ſedulouſlly (ollicir , 
in hope that this Licence would augment the 
Schiſms and Faton of their Diviſion, and hin- 
der the People from reuniting, and conſequent- 
ly fortifying themſclves againſt him by their 
unanimous Intelligence and Concord ; having 
experimented by thecruelty of ſome Chriſtians, 
that there is no Beaſt in the World ſo much to 
be fear'd by Man, as Man. Theſe are very near 
his Words, wherein this is very worthy of con- 
{ideration, that the Emperor Julian made uſe 
of the ſame =y ,” of Liberty of Conſcience to 
inflame the civil Difſentions, that our Kings do 
ro extinguiſh them. So that a man may ſay on 
one fide, that to give the People the Reigns to 


entertain every man his own Opinion, is to ſcat-; ,... 


ter and ſow Diviſion, and,as ic were, to lend a Co 


hand ro augment it, there being no ſence nor ***: 


correftion of Law to ſtop and hinder their Car- 
reer ; 
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reer ; but on the other fide, a Man may alſo 
ſay, that to give the Peaple the Reins to enter- 
tain every Man his own Opinion, is'to mollifie 
atid appeaſe them by Facility and Tolcration, 
and dull the point which is whetted and made 
ſharper by variety, novelty and difficulty. And 
I think it- is better for the Honour of the Devo- 


| tion of our Kizgs, that not having been able 


Lucyeb. |. 4- 


to do what they would,they have made a ſhew 
of being willing to do what they could. 


CHAP. XX 
That we Taſte nothing pure. 


HE imbecility of our condition is ſuch , 
'F that things cannot in their natural ſim- 
plicity and purity fall into our Uſe, the Ele- 
ments that we enjoy are chang'd, even Metals 
themſelves, and Gold muſt in ſome ſort be de- 
bas'd to fit it for our Seryice. Neither has PVey- 
tue, fo ſimple as that which Ariſto,Pyrro,and al- 
ſo rhe Storcks have made the 'principal end of - 
Life ; nor the Cerenaick and Ariſtippick Pleaſure, 
been without mixture uſeful ro ir. Ot the Plea- 
ſure and Goods that we enjoy, there is not one 
exempt from ſome mixture of ill and inconye- 
nience. | 


———— meat de fonto leporum, 
ourgit amart aliquid,qued tn iþfis floribus angat. 
Somethirg that's bitter will ariſe 
Even amidlt our jollities, 


Our 
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Our extreameſt Pleaſure has ſome Air of groan- 
ing and complaining in't. Would you not ſay 
that it is dying of Pain>2 Nay, when we forge 
the Image of it, we fluff it with fickly and pain- 
ful Epichets; Languor, Sottneſs, Feeblenels , 
Faintneſs, Morbidezza, a great Teſtimony of 
their conſanguinity and conſubſtantialiry. The 
moſt profound Joy has more of Severity than 
Gayety in it. 'The moſt extream and moſt full 
contentment, more of the grave and temperate 
than of the wanton. 1pſa felicitas, ſe miſt temperat 


premit. Ewen Felicuy,unleſs it moderate it ſelf **** 


oppreſeth. Delight chews and grinds us ; accord- 
ing to the old Greek Verſe, which ſays, that the 
Gods ſel] us all the Goods they give us; that is 
to ſay, that they give us nothing pure and'per- 
ket, and that we do not purchaſe rhem bur ar 
the price of ſome evil. Labour and Picaſure,ve- 
ry unlike in Nature, affociate nevertheleſs by I 
know not what natural Conjunction. Socrates 
ſays, thar ſome God try'd to mix in one maſs, 
and to confound pain and pleaſure, but not be- 
ing ableto do it, he unbethought him, at leaſt 
to couple them by the Tail. Metrodoras (aid that 
in Sorrow there 15 ſome mixrure of Pleaſure : I 
know not whether or no he intended any thing 
elſe by that ſaying : But for my part, I am of 
Opinion,that there is deſign, conſent and com- 
laceney in giving a Man's {elf up ro Melancho- 
y. I fay, that beſides Ambition, which may alſo 
have a ſtroke in the Buſineſs, there is ſome ſha- 
. dowot Delight and Delicacy which ſmiles up- 
on and flatters us even in the very lap of Me- 
lancholy. Are there not ſome Complexions that 
teed upon it? eſt 
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Catulhzs. 


Ep.14- 


Senec. 
Ep.79. 


— eſt quedam flere voluptas. 
A certain kind of Pleaſure *tis to weep. 
And one Attalus inSeneca (aysgthatthe Memo- 
ry of our loſt Friends 'is' as grateful to us , as 
bitterneſs in. Wine too old is to the Palar, 
Miniſter wxeteris puer falernt 
Ingere-mi calices amartares. 
Thou Boy,that fill'ſt the old Falernian Wine, 
The bitr'reſt pour into the Boul that's mine. 
and as Apples that have a ſweet. tartneſs. Na- 
ture diſcovers thisconfuften to us. Painters hold, 
that the ſameMotions and Screwings of the Face 
that ſerve for weeping, ſerve for laughter too ; 
and indeed , before the one or the other be 
finiſh'd, do but obſerve the Painters manner of 
handling , and you will be in doubt to which 
of the two the deſign does tend. And the ex- 
tremity of Laughter does at laſt bring Tears. 
Nullum ſins auora mente malum eſt. No evil 1s 
without its Compenſation. Whenl imagine Man 
abounding with all the pleaſure. and- conyeni- 
ences that are to be delir'd , let us pur the caſe 
that all his Members were always ſeiz'd with a 
pleaſure like that of Generation in its :moſt ex- 
ccfhive height? I feel him melting under the 
weight of his delight, and ſec. him utterly un- 
able to {upporrt ſo pure, {o continual,and ſo uni- 
verſal a pleaſure, _ Indeed he is running away 
whilſt he is there , and naturally makes haſt ro 
eſcape, as from a place where he cannot ſtand 
firm, and where he is afraid of ſinking. When 
I the moſt {trictly and religiouſly confeſs my 
elf, I find that the beſt Vertue I have has in it 
ſome tinQure of Vice : And am afraid that Pla- 
10, 
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to, in his pureſt Vertue (1 who am as ſincere 
and perfe&t a lover of Vertue cf that flamp, as 
any other whatever ) it he had liſtned, and 
laid his car cloſe to himſelf ( and he did fo) he 
would haye heard ſome jarring ſound of Hu- 
man mixture: But faint and remote, andonly 
to be perceiv'd by himſelf. Man is wholly and 
throughout but patcht 'and motly. ' Even the 
Laws of Juſtice themſelyes cannot ſubſiſt with- 
out mixture of Injuſtice : Inforuch that Plato 
ſays, they undertake ro cut off the Hydra's 
head , who pretend to clear the Law of all in- 


conyentence. Omne magnum exemplum habet Tacit. Au- 
=_ ex iniquo, quod contra ſingulos utilitate "91+ 


alt 
publica rependitur. Ewvery great examp Nt 1t 
ſome wixture of Injuſtice , which recompences the 
wrong done to particular men by the publick uti- 
lity, lays Tacitus. Iris likewiſe true , that for 
the uſage of Lite , and the ſervice of publick 
Commerce, there may be ſome exceſles inthe 
purity and perſpicacity of our minds ; that pe- 
netrating light has*in it too mnch of ſubtilty 
and Curioſity : We muſt a little ſtupifie and 
blunt and abate them, to render them more 
obedient to example and pratticez and a little 
veil and obſcure them, the better to proportion 
them to this dark and earthy Life. And yet com- 
mon, and leſs ſpeculative Souls are found to be 
more proper,and more ſucceſsful in the manage- 
ment of Afﬀairs; and the cleyared and exqui- 
ſite Opinions of Phzloſoyhy more unfir for buſi- 
nels. This ſharp vivacity of Sou], and the ſup- 
ple and reſtleſs yolubilicy attending ir, diſturb 
our Negotiations. We are to manage —_ 
30 


| 
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Enterprizes more ſuperficially and rudely, and 
leave a great partto Fortune; Ir is not neceſla- 
ry to examine Aﬀairs with ſo much ſubtlety, 
and ſo deep : A man loſes himſelf in the confi- 
deration of ſo many cqntrary luſtres , and ſo 
mary various forms. Voluntatebus res inter [e 
pugnauies, obtorbuerant apim. Whilſt they confe- 
der d of things ſo 1naifferent in themſelves , they 
were iſlyuſhd , and knew not what to ao. "Tis 
what «ie Ancients ſay of Szmonides, that by 
reaſon his imagination ſuggeſted to him. , upon 
the queſtion King Hrero had put to him ( to 
anſwer which he had had many days to medi- 
cate in ) ſeveral witty and ſubtile conſiderati- 
ons, whilſt he doubted which was the moſt 
likely, he totally deſpair'd of the truth. Who 
dives into , and in his inquiſicion comprehend 
all circumſtances and conſequences, hinders his 
eleQion : A little Engine well handled, is ſuffi- 
cient for executions of leſs or greater weight 
and moment. The beſt Husbands are thoſe who 
can worſt give account how they are fo ; and 
the greateſt Tal]kers for the moſt part do no- 
thing to purpoſe. I know one of this ſort of 
men, and a moſt excellent direQor in all ſorts 
of good husbandry , who has miſerably let an 
hundred iubad Livers yearly Revenue lip 
through his hands. I know another, who ſays, 
that he is able to give better advice than any 
of his Counſel ; and there is not in the world 
a fairer ſhew of a Soul, and of greater under- 
(tanding , than he has; nevertheleſs ,, when he 
comes to the Leſt, his Servants find him quite a- 
rother thing; not to makeany further mention 


- of his misfortune. CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXI. 
Againſt Idleneſs. 


TI'S Empcrour Yeſpaſian, being ſick of the 
Diſeaſe whereot he died , did not for all 
that negle& to enquire after the Epate of the 
Empire; and even in bed continually diſpatch 
very many Afairs of great conſequence ; for 
which,being reprov'd by his Phy/tc1an,as athing 
prejudicial to his health, 4» Emperor, ſaid he, 
muſt dye ſtanding. A fine ſaying in my Opini- 
on, and wotthy a great Prizce. The Emperour 
Aarian \{ince made uſe of the ſame Words; 
and Kings ſhould be often put in mind of ir, 
ro make them know, that the great Office con- 
ſer'd upon them of the command of ſo many 
Men, is not an Employment of caſe ; and that 
there is nothing can fo juſtly diſguſt a SubjeR, 
and make him unwilling to expote himſelf to 
Labour ard Danger for the Service of his Prince, 
than to fee him in the mean time devoted to his 
Eaſe and unmanly Delights : and to be (ollicitous 
of his Preſervation, who ſo much negle&s that 
of his People. Whoeyer will take upon him to 
maintain,that*tis better for a Prixce to carry on 
his Wars by others, than in his own Perſon ; 
Fortune will furniſh him with Examples enough 
of thoſe whoſe Lieutenants have brought great 
Enterprizes to a happy Iſſue, and of thoſe alſo 
whoſe Preſence has done more hurt than ad. 
- Bur 
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Burt no vettuous and valiant Prexce , can with 
Patience endure ſo diſhonourable Councils, un- 
der colour of ſaving his Head, like the Statue of a 
Sainr, for the Happineſs of his Kingdom ; they 
degrade him from,and declare him incapable of, 
his Office , which is Military throughout. 1 
know one who had much rather be beaten,than 
to {lcep whilſt another fights for him ; and who 
never without jealouſie heard of any brave thing 
done even by his own Officers in his Abſence. 
And Sel;mws (aid,with very good Reaſon,in my 
Opinion, That YViftories obtarnd without the Ma- 
Fers,were never compleat. Much more would he 
have faid , that that Maſter ought to bluſh for 
ſhame, to pretend to any ſhare in the Honour, 
having contributed nothing to the work , but 
his Voice and Thought ; nor even ſo much as 
thoſe, conſidering that in ſuch works as that,the 
Direction and Command that deſerye Honour 
are only ſuch as are given upon the place, and 
in the heat of the Buſineſs. No Plot pertorms 
his Office by ſtanding ill. The Prexces of the 
Ottoman Farmily , the chiefeſt in the World in 
Military Fortune., have warmly embrac'd rhis 
Opinion, and Bajazet-the ſecond , . with his Son 
that ſwerv'd from it, ſpending their time in 
| Sciences and other retir'd employments , gave 
great blows to their Empire : And Amurath the 
third,now reigning,following their Example, be- 
gins to fiad the ſame. Was it not Edw.the Third 
King of Ezgland , who ſaid this of our Charles 
the Fifth? There never was King who ſo ſeldom put 
on his Arms, and yet never King who cut me Qut 
ſo much Work He had reaſon to think it ſtrange, 
as 
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as an effeft of Chance more than «Reaſon. And 
let thoſe ſeek out lome other to joyn wich them 
than me, who will reckcn the Kings of Caſtile 
and Port,gal amongſt the wariike and magnani- 
mous Conquerors , becauſe at the d:itance of 
twelve hundred Leagues from their Jaſlte abode , 
by the ConduCt of their Captains, they made 
themſclves maſters of both Indvtes; of whom it 
would be known, if they have bur rhe Courage 
ro go,and in Perſon enjoy them. The Eniperour 
Zutan ſaid yer further , that a Philoſopher,and 
a brave man,ought nor. ſo much as to breathe  _ 
that is to ſay , not to allow ar.y more to bodily 
Necefſlities, than what we cannot 1efuſe ; keep- 
ig the Soul and Budy lull intent and bulte 
about honourable, great and vertuous things 7: 
he was aſham'd if any one in pubſiick ſaw him 
ſpic, or ſweat { which js ſaid by ſome aiſo of the 
Lacedomonian ycung Men , and that Xenofthin 
ſays of the Perſian ) toraſmuch as he conceived 
that Exerciſe, continual Labour and $>bricty , 
ought to have oricd* up all thoſe Seperfluitics, 
What Seneca ſays will not be unfit for this 
Place ; which is, that the antienr Romans kept 
their Youth always ſtanding, and raughr chem 
nothing that they wece to learn fitting. *Tis a 
generous defire to with to dye uſetuily, and like 
a Man; bur the Effeft lies nor ſo mach in our 
Reſolution as good Fortune. A rthoula'} have 
propos'd tothernſel ves in Batrel, cicher to over- 
come or dye, who have fail'd both in the one 
and the other : Wounds and Impriſunment croſ- 
{ing their Deſign, and cowpelling them ro live 
agailiſt their Wills. There are Diſcatcs that over- 
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throw ſo much as ourDeftres ard on II 
Fortune ought not to ſecond the Vanity of the 
Riman Legions, who bound themſelves by Oath, 
cither to overcome, or dye. Viaor, Marce Kabt , 
retertar ex acie : $1 fallo, Jouvem fatrem Gradt- 
Uumq 4: Martem,a'toſque rratos txwvoco Deos. .T will 
return ( Marcus Fabius ) a C onguerour from the 
Army: And if T fail, I miſh the In/ignatton of 
Jove, Mars and the other offexded Gods , may 
light uþon me. The Portugueſe ſay,that in a cer. 
tain Place of their Conqueſt of the Tnazes, they 
met with Souldiers who bad damn'd themſelves 
with horrible Execrations,to enter intono other 
Compoſition, but either to cauſe themſelves to 
be ſlain,or to remain Vittorious; and had their 
Headsand Beards ſhav'd in token of this Vow. 
*Tis ro much purpoſe for us to hazard-our ſelves, 
and to, be obſtinate. It ſeems as it blows ayoid- 
ed thoſe thar preſent themſelves too briskly to 
Danger ; and do not willingly fall upon thoſe 
who too willingly ſeek them.,and- fo defeat them 
cf their Defigo. Such there have been, after ha- 
ving try'dail ways,not bavirg been able with all 
their Endeavour to obtain the Favour of dying 
by the band of the Encmy,have been conſtrain'd 
to make good their Reſolution of bringing home 
/ the Honour of Victory,or of loſing their Lives., 

| ro kill rhemſelyeseven in the hear of Battel:.' Of 

| | which there arc other Examples, but thisis one. 
\ Philiftus,Generalof the naval Army.of Dionyſius 
Fl the younger agaiaſt thoſe of | Saracuyſa; preſented 
them Barrel, whica was ſharply diſputed, their 

Forces being equal. .In which Engagement he 

had the better at the farſt; through _— Vas 
= Our : 
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lour : but the Syracuſans drawing about his Aa- 
waral Gally to environ him ; after having done 
on things in his own Perſon to diſengage 
himſelf,hoping for no relief, with his own hand 
took away that Life he had (o liberally, and in 
vain,expos'd to the Fury of the Enemy. - Muley 
Moluck King of Fez,who won the Battel againſt 
Sebaſtzan King of Portugal , fo famous for the 
Deach of three Kings , and by the tran(miſhon 
of. chat great Kingdom tothe Crown of Cale ; 
was extreamly ſick when the Portugeſe enter'd' 
in an hoſtile manner into his Dominiqnss and 
- from that day forward grew worſe and worſe , 
ſtil! drawing nearer to , and foreſecing his end - 
Yer never did man'better imploy his own ſuffi- 
ciency more: vigorouſly and bravely than he 
did upon this Occaſion. He-ftonnd himſelf too 
weak to undergo the Pomp and Ceremony of 
entring into his Camp , which after their man- 
ner is very Magnificent, and therefore reſign'd 
that Honour to his Brother ; but that was allo 
all of the Office of 'a General that he relign'd,all 
. thereſtofgreateſt Utility and Neceſſiry he moſt 
exatly and glorioufly performed in his own 
Perſon; his body lying upon a Coach, bur his 
jud gment and Courage upright and firm to his 
alt 'gaſp,and in ſome ſort beyond ic. He might 
have defeated his. Enemy, indiſcreetly advanc'd 
into his Dominions wichour ſtriking a Blow ; 
arid it was a very unhappy Occurrence, that foc 
wantiof a little Life or {>me body to ſubſticure 
inthe Condu@'of this War, and the Afﬀairsof a 
troubled Scate, he was compellFd to ſeck a doubr- 
ful and bloody Vi&ory, having another by a 
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hier and ſurer way already in his hands. Not- 
withſtanding, he' wonderfully manag'd the con- 
rinuance of his Sickneſs in conſuming the Ene- 
my, and in drawing ithem-far from the aſtiſtance 
of the Naval Atmy they had in the Ports of 
Africk , even till che laſt day of his Life, which 
te delignedly reſerv*d for tFjs furious Batte). 
He ordei*] his Battel in a circular Form, envi- 
1onning the Portugal Army onrevery ſtde,which 
round coming to cloſe in-the Wings ,: and-to 
draw up cloſe together , 'did not only hinder 
them in the Conflict; which was very ſharp 
through the Valourof the young invadiog King) 
conſtgeting they were every way to make a 
Front, but prevented their Flight after the De- 
fear, (0 that fin1ing all Paſlagrs poſſeſt and ſhut 
up: by the Eremy;1ithty were conſtrain'd iro 
cloſe up together aga'n; conrervartu/g ue naps ſo- 
Iumn cede , ſed etiam fuga , and there they were 
fain in heaps upon one another, oy ro the 
Conquerour a very-bloody and. entire; V iQcry. 
Dying, he ca:$£d himſfell ro be; catxied and hurt. 
_ Ti'd from place to piace where: moſt-need was , 
and-patliig through the Files, encouraged; the 
Captains and Sculdiers one after a other. Bur a 
corner of his Battel being broken , he waz not 
to be held from munting on Horſeback with 
his Sword in his hand. He did his utmoſt to 
break from thoſe about him, and-to ruſh into 
the thickeſt of the Battel, they all, the while 
wittholling him, ſome by che Bridle, ſome by 
His Robe, and cthers by his Stirrups,'-:;F bis laſt 
ES irt totally overwhelm'd the little 'Life he 
had Icfr, they again lay him vpon his Bed ; but 
"ONES com- 
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coming to himſelf again , and ſtarting out of 
his Swoon,all other facultics failing , to give þis 
People notice chat they were to conceal his 
Death ({ the moſt neceſſary command he had 
then togive; that bs Souldiers might not be dit- 
couragd with the news ) he expos'd with his 
Finger upon his Mouth the ordinary ſign cf 
keeping ſilence. Who ever liv'd {o long and 
ſo far in Death? whoever died more like a Man 2 
The moſt extream degree of emertainingDeath, 
and the moſt natural , is to look upon it not 0n- 
ly withour aſtoniſhment - but without care, con- 
tinving the wonted courſe of Life even into ic , 
as Cato did, whoentertatued himſelt in ſtudy, 
and went to {lcep, having a violent and bloo- 
dy. one in. his Heart, and the Weapon in his 
hand, wich which he was reſolycd to diipacch 
himſelt. | 


"*. . ZIOONE _—— 
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CHAP. XXIL 


| Of Poſts. 
I Have been none-of 6. leaſt able in this Ex- 


erciſe, which is propg for Men of my pitch, 
2tt and well knit; bur I give it oycr, it ſhakes 
us too mpch tocontinue long. I was juſt now 
reading.that King Cyrus,the better ro have News p,q.1,,cw 
brougut him from all parts of the Empire,wiich firitfer, up | 

was of-a.yalt .cxtent., caue'd ic to be try'd how 9 
far a Horfe.could go-in a day without baiting , 
and at that diſlance appointed Stages and Men, 
| | O 3 whoic 
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Livits, 


Pigeons 
taught to 
carry Let- 
vers. 


 foms,, ro which they ryed Lenters, when 


whoſe buſineſs it was to have Horſes always in 
readineſs, ro mount thoſe who were diſpatch'd 
away to him. And ſome ſaythat this (wift way 
of poſting,iscqual to thar of the flight of Cranes. 
Czar (avs, that Luctus Vibulus Rufus, being in 
great haſt ro carry Intelligence ro Pompey , rid 
Day and Night, ſtill taking freſh Horſes tor the 
orcater Diligence and Speed ; and himſelf , as 
Surtomius reports , travelled a hundred miles a 
day in a hir'd Coach ; but he wasa furiousCour- 
rier , for where the Rivers ſtopt his way, be 
always paſt chem by ſwimming, without turning 
out cf his way to look for either Byzdg or Ford. 
Tiberius Nero , going to (ee his Brother Druſus, 
who was fick in Germany, travelFd two hundred 
miles in f6or and'twemy hours, having three 
Coaches. In the War the Romars had againſt 
King Antiochus , T. Sempromus Gracchns, fays 
Livy, Per d:(poſitos equos prope tncredibils celert- 
tate ab Amphiſſa tertto ate Pellam perventt. Upon 
Horſes pur foſely latd 1n,he- by an almoſt incredible 
ſpeea, rid 19 three days from Amphiſfſa to Pella. 
And ic appears there, that they were eſtabliſh'd 
Poſts , and not Horſes purpoſely laid in upon 
this O:caſton, Cecrzna's Invention to ſerg back 
News to his Family, was much more quick,for 
he took Swallows along with him'from'home , 
and turn'd them out towards their Neſts-when 
he would ſend back any News; ſetting a mark 
of ſome colour uponthern' to' ſignifie his mean- 
ing , according to what he and his People had 
before agreed upon. Arthe Theater ' ar Rowe |; 
Maſters of Families carried Prgeons'in their Bo- 
they 
had 
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had a mind to ſend any Orders to their People 
ar home z.and the Pygeons were train'd up to 
bring back an Anſwer. D. Brutus made uſe of 
the ſame Device, when belicy*d in Mytina, and 
others elſewhere have done the ſame. In Pra, 
they rid poſt upon Mens ſhoulders , who took 
them upon their ſhoulders in a certain kind of 
Litter made for that purpoſe, and ran with ſuch 
Agility, that in theirfull ſpeed, the firſt Courters 
throw their load tothe ſecond, wichout making 
any-ſtop ; and ſo on. I nnaderſtand that the Ya- 
lechians,who are the grand Signiors Courzers, per- 
form wonderful Diligences;by reaſon they have 
Liberty to diſmount the firſt they meet upon the 
road;gryinghim their own tir'd Horſes;to preſerve 
_ themlſeives from being weary , thepgird them- 
{elves ſtrait abour the middle wich a broad Gir- 
dle,bur I could never find any benefit by it. 


% 6 —— 
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CHAP, XXII. 


_ Of ill means employ d to a good end. 


Here is wonderiul Relation andCorreſpon- 
dence in this univerſal Government of the 
Works of Nature, which very well makes it ap- 
pear that ic isneither accidental, nor carried on 
by divers Maſters. The Diſeaſes and Condicti- 
.ons of our Bodies is in like manner manifeſt in 
Eftates , and the various Governments of the 
World , Ksng4owms and Republicks are founded, 
foutiſh and decay with Ages as we do. We are 
Q o 4 {ubs 
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ſubject roa repletion of Humours either uſeleſs 
or dangerous, eirner of thoſethar are good { for 
--even thoſe the Phyſtciaas are afraid of ;'and be- 
iog that we have nuthing in us-that is perma- 
nent ; they ſav that a toobrisk and vigorous 
perfedtion of Healch,mult be abated by Arrt,leſt 
being that our Nature cannor teſt in any cer- 
rain condition, and not having whither to riſe 
ro mend it ſelf, it makes too ſudden and-too 
diſorderly a Rcireatz and therefore preſcribe 
Wreſtlers to purge and blced, to qualifie that 
ſuperabundant Health ) or elſe a Replction of 
evil Humours, which is the ordinary cauſe of 
Sickneſs. Eſtates are very often 1 ek of the like 
Replaion,and therefore {one ſotisof Purgations 
have commonly been us'd. Sometimes a great 
multitude of Families are turd: ont to clear 
the Coyntry; who ſeek out new Abodes elſe- 
where , and encrozach upon others. After this 
manner our -arcrent- Francscame from there- 
motelt part of Germany to (eize upon Gaule , 
and to drive thence the firſt Inhabitants ; ſo was 
that infinice deluge of Mz: made up that came 
;no 7tz!y under the Condutt of Brenawus and 
ethers : So the Goths and Vaxaals, alſo the Peo- 
ple who 'now poſjeſs Greece, lett their narive 
Country ,, 10- go ſettle cjſeiyhere whete they 
might have more room); and there 1s ſcafce rwo 
or three little corners 'of the World that have 
nor (elt the eftet of ſuch Removals. The Ro- 
mans by this means erected thetr Colontes, for 
perc-iving their City to grow immeaſurably 
pop:1lous, they cas'd it of the moſt unneceſſary 
People, and ſent chem tg inhabic and cultivate 
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the Lands by them conquer'd : Sometimes alſo 

they purpoſely maiurain'd Wars with.ſome of 

their Enemies, not only ;to keep their Men in : 
ation, for fear leſt Tdleneſs, the Mother of cor- 

ruption, ſhould bring upon them ſome worſe 
irconvenience z 7 


Et patimur longe pacis mala ſavior armis _ 
Luxuria 1ncumbt. ; GIG 


We ſuffer th! ills of a long Peace, by far 
Greater, and more pernicious than War. 


but alſo tro ſerve for a Blood letting ro their 
Republick, and a little tro evaporate the'too ve- 
hementr heat of their Youth,toprune-and cleanſe 
the Branches from the Stock, roo- Iuxuriant in 
Wood ; and to thisend it was,that they formerly 
maintain'd ſo long a War with Carthage, in the 
Treaty of Bretigny, Edward the third, King of 
England,would not, in the general Peace he then 
made with-our Kizg,comprehend the controver- 
fie about the Dutchy of Brittany, that he might 
have a place wherein to diſcharge himſelf of his 
Souldiers and that the vaſt 'number of Engliſb 
he, had brought over to ſerve bim in that Ex- 
pedition, might- not return back into England. 
And this alſo was one reaſon why our King Phz- 
Iip ccnſ:nted-ro ſend his Son Zohnthat Foreign 
Expedition, that. he might take along with him 
a great: numbtr of - hot Young-men: that: were 
then in his Pay. There are many in-our- Times 
whortalk at this rate, wiſkirig that this hot Emo» 
tion that is now amongſt - us, might diſcharge 
; | A 
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ir (elf in fome neighbouring War, for fear leſt 
alt the peccanr Humoutrs that now reign in this 
-politick Body of ours:may not diffuſe themſelyes 


- tarcher, keep the'Feyer ſtill in the height, . and 


at laſt: cauſe our rotal Ruin; and in truth a 
Forergn is much more ſupportable than a Crvil 
Far ; but ] do not believe that God will-favour 


* ſounjuſt a deftgn,as tooffend and quarrel others 


Catitllus. 


the Body; as the-Romars craind up the People 


tor our own advantage. 


Nil mihi ram walae placeat Rhamnuſia virgo, 
Bud 'temere twvitis ſuſcipratur bers. 


In War that does inyade anothers right, 
Whoſe end 1s plunder, I cake no delight: 


And yerthe'weakneſs of our condition does of- 


ret puſh us upon the neceſſity of making uſe of 
Ht means to a good'end. Lycargus,the moſt yer- 
rupus-and perteft Legiſlator that cver \ was,” in- 
vented this unjuſt praftice of making the Helo- 
tes, who were there Slaves, drunk by 'force, by 
ſo doing to teach his People Temperance,to the 
end thartthe Spaytiates ſceing them 10 overwhelm- 
ed and buried in Wine, might abhor the excels 
of 'this beaſtly Vicz. And'yer they were more 
roo blame, wko of old gave leave that Zriminals, 
ro what fort of death forever: condemr'd.ſhould 
be cur up alive by the Phyſicians,” that they 
—_— make a true difcoyery of'our inward parts, 
aud build: heir Art.upon-greater certainty : for 


if: we muſt rin into exceſſes, *tis more excuſable 


todo it for the health: of the Soul, than-thatof 


(09) 
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to Valour, and the contempt of Dangers, and 
Death, by thoſe furious SpeRacles of Gladiators 
and Fencers, who being to fght ir out to the 
laſt, cut, marigled and killed one another in 
their Preſence : . _— 


Lutd weſani aliud ſubs oult ars impia Indi, (tas 2 Predenting. 


Lud mortes juvenum, quid |anguine paſta volup. 
Ot ſuch inhuman ſports what further oe 2 
What Pleaſure can flaughters of men produce 


and this cuſtom continued till the Emperour 
Theodoſus his time. 


Arripe ailatam tua dux in tempora famam, 
oague patris ſupereſt ſucceſſor laudss habets : 
ullus in Urbe cadat, cajus fit penaVoluptas, 
Fam ſolis contenta feris snfams arena, 
 Nulla cruentatts homicadta Indat in armis. 


ern" Srrany the Honours deſtin'd for thy 
cign , | 

' Inheric of thy Facher thoſe remain, (lain, 
Henceforth let none ar Rome for ſport be 
Ler beaſt's Blood ſtain th* infamous Theater, 
And no more Homicides be ated there. 


It was in truth a wonderful Example, and of 
great advantage for the rrainitig” up the Peo- 
ple, to ſce every day before their Eyes a hur- 
dred, two hundred, nay, a thoufand coupies of 
Men arm'd apainſt one another, cut one another 
to pieces with ſo great a conſtancy. of Courage, 
thar they were never heard ro 'titter ſo-much as 
one ſyllable. of Weakneſs or Comtaiſeratton;ne- 
ver ove ro tutn their back, nor ſo much asto 
make one cowatdly ſteptt eyade a blow, = 
<q | rather 
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Wale. 


Manil. 


Status. 


rather cxpoſe their Necks ro the Adverſaries 
Sword, and preſent themſelves to receive the 
ſtroke. And many of them, when wounded to 
Death, . bave ſent to ask the Speators if they 
were ſatisfied with their behaviour, before they 


lay down to dye upon the Place. It was not 


enough for them to Fight and to Dye bravely, 
but chcarfully too ; inſfomnech that-they were 
hif'd and curg'd,if they made any Diſpute about 
recciving their Death. The very Maids -them- 
ſclves ſet them on. _ IS... 
—— conſurgit ad iAus : ' 

Et quotes vittor ferrum jugulo taſerit, 1lla. 

Delecras ait cfſe ſuas, peituſque jacentis 

Virgo modeſta jubet converj0 pollice rumpi. 

The modeſt Virgin is delighted ſo 

Wita che fell ſpore,char-ſbe'applauds the blow, 

And when' the Vi&or baths his bloody brand 

In's fellows*Throat,and lays him onthe: ſand, 

Then ſhe's moſt pleas'd,and ſhews by ſtpusſhe'd 

Have him tip up the boſom of the {latn. (fain 
The firſt Romans only condemn'd Criminals to 
this Example : buri they have ſince employ'd in- 
nocent Slaves inthe work;,and;even Freemen too, 
who fold themſelves to: this, effe : Nay more- 
over, Senators and Knights. of Rowe : And. alſo 
Women ; - | WH p 

Nunc caput 1 mortem venduit; GW fun's arene 

Atque boſtem ſibt qu'ſque parat cum bella quieſ- 

cunt. KD 


"They ſell themſelves to death, and ſince the 


Wars” -.-- Freya 
- Are ceas'd, cach for himſelf a Foc prepares. 
. Hos inter fremitus, nowoſque laſts, 
Ont 1 POE u> <141 
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Stat ſexus ruals, —— ferrt, 

Et pugnat capit unprovus or iles. 
Amidſt theſe Tumults and Alarms 
The tender Sex, unskilFd in Arms, 
Immodeſily will try their Mights, 
And now engag'd in manly Fights. 

which I ſhould think ſtrange and incredible 
if we were not accuſtom'd every day to (ce in 
our own Wars many thouſands of men of other 
Narions,: for Mony to fake their Blood and 
their Lives in: Quarrels wherein they: haye no 


mann*?r of coi1cern. 


 _—_ 
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. =» C H AP. + XXIV. 
= Of ' the Roman Grandeur, 


I will only ſay a word or two of this infinite 
Argument,to ſhew the ſimplicity of thoſe who 
compare. the piciful Grandeurs of, theſe Times 
roithat of Rowz. In the ſeventh Book of C:rers's 
, Familiar Epiſtles (and-ler the Grawmariaxs' pur 
our-the:firnamerot Famhar i© they pleale, tor 
) in truth it is not very. properz and they who 
inſtead of famiitar have fubltirared ad famuliares , 
may gather ſomerhiing'to juſtifie them 4or ſo do- 
ing,out of what Sucronrws lays in the Life of Ce - 
far, that he had a Volume of Letters of his ad 
familiares) there is one direed ro Ceſar, be- 
ing then in Ga], wherein Cicero repeats theſe 
words, which we in the cnd of another Letter 
that Ceſar had writ to him * As to what concerns 

| Marcus 
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Claud. 


Marcus Furius, hows you have regauanended, to 
me, 1 will make tam King of Gaul, and.if you 
would hawe-me advance any other” Freend of: your's 
ſend him to-mzz. It was no new thing for a ſim- 
ple Citizen of Rome, as Ce/ar then was, to. dil- 
poſe of Kingdoms, for he took away. that of 
King Derdtarusfrom him,. to giye /it to.'a Gen- 
tleman of the. City of Pergamzum, call'd Mithri- 
agtes. And they who writ his Lite, record ſeve- 
ral Cities by him: ſold ; and Sactomas fays, that 
he had once frain King Prolomy three: millions 
and {ix hundred thouſand Crowns, which was 
very near ſelling him his own Kingdom. 

Tot Galate,tot Pontas, tot Lidia numms. 

Such Sums of Mony did he raiſe as theſe 

From Pojws,' L:4ia, and the Gwatecs. 
Marcus Antorius (aid; that the Grandeur of the 
People of Rome-was not fo: much: ſeen in what 
they took, as in what they gave. And indeed 
fome Ages before Antontus,.they had dethron'd 
one amonglt the teſt; with: ſo wonderful Autho- 
rity, thatin all che \Roman Hiſtory I have not 
oblerv'd any thing that more denoxes/the height 
of their Power. ; Antrchws poſlefsd all:Eeypr, 
and was moreover ready.to Conquer Cypruszand 
other Appendixes of that Empire ; when being 
ypon.the progreſs of bis. Victories, Co Populus 
came tohim from the: Senate, and ar their firſt 
meeting retugd tortake him by the Hand, till he 
bad firſt, read his Lerters,: which after the K:rng 
had read, \ai'd ' told him he would conſider of 
ther, Pot4/zs made a Circumference about him 
with the ſtick he had in his hay, ſaying, Retws 


me an Aniwer, that I may carry tt back to the Se-* 
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zate before thou flirreſt out of this Carcle. Antiochus, 
a{toni{h'd at the -roughnels of ſo;politive a Com- 
mand, after a Ilidle Pauſe, replyed. 7 will obey 
the Senates Command; and then it was that Po- 
pilius faluted him as a Friend to the People x 
Rome. Afrer having quitted Claim to fo gr: 

a Monarchy, and in ſuch a Torrent of ſucceſsful 
Fortune, upon three words in Writing, 'in ear- 
neſt he had Reaſon, as he afterwards did, to ſend 
the: Senate word by his Ambaſſadours, that he 
had receivd-their Ordet with the ſame reſpets; 
as if he had been (ent by the Immortal Goas. All 
the Kingdoms that Auguſtus gained-by the right 
of War, he either reftor'd to'thoſe who had loſt 


them, or preſented them to ſtrangers. And T4- 


citws, in reference to this, ſpeaking-of Cogidupus, 
King of- England, gives us a'very brisk touch of 
that infinite Power : The Romans, fays he,were 
from all Antiquity accuſtomed” to leave the 
Kings they had ſubdu'd in poſkeſion .of \their 


Eg 


Kingdomsunder their Aurhoriey,thatthey mighe _ 


have even Kings ro be their Slaves; Ut haberent 
infirumentaſervitatis, & reges: *Tis like thar 
Solyman,w homiwe have (cen make aGift of Hun- 
gary,and other Prixcipalities, had: therein mote 


reipe& to this corſideration, than to that he was' 


wonto alledge, 'oiz.what he was glucted and 
overcharg'd with ſo-'many''Monarchies, and-fo 
much Dominion, as his own Yalour, and-thar 
of his '\Anceſtors had acquit*'d, + - 
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0) OW AP XAT: 
Not to counterfeit being fick. 


PBs is an Epigram - in. Martial of. yery 
-» good;Senſe, for he has of all ſorts, where 
he pleaſamly | tells the ſtory: of | Celius, who, to 
avoid making his Court,to ſome great Men of 
Rome, 40 wait their tiling, and co attend them 
abroad,” pretended to: haye the Gout ; and the 
better to colour this pretence, anointed his Legs, 
and thad them lap'd-up in'a great many Clouts 
agd Swathings, and perteQlyicounterteired both 
the Gelture and Coyntenance of a gouty perſon; 
till in, the end, Forrunc did him the-kindaeſsto 
make him one indeed. - * . - TY: 

. Tanium cara poteft dx ars doloris, 


E Deſut fingere Celius podagram. 


{he /pow'r of:countertercing is ſo great, _ 

. . Celias has, ceas'd the Gout to, counterteir, 

F think 1 havercad ſomewhere jn-Appran altory 
like zhis,of one whe.toeſcape the Profcriptions of 
the Triuowirt of Romeand the betrer tobe con- 
ccal'd from the- diſcovery. of thoſe who purſued 
him, having ſhaded himſcltin a Diſguiſe, would 
yer:add this|Iayention. to counterfeir having but 
one.Eye;but when he came to have a little m 16 
liberty, and went to take. ofl the-Plaiſter he had 
a great while worn. over his Eye, he found he 


' had totally loſt the Sight of ic indeed, and that 


ir was abſolutely gone. *T is poſlible that the 
Action of Sight was duli*d, for having bw ſo 
hg 
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long without exerciſe, and that the Opiick pow- 
er was wholely retird into the other Eye : For 
we evidently perceive, that the Eye we keep 
ſhut, ſends ſome part of. its'vertue coirs fellow , 
{o that the remaining Eye will ſwell and grow 
bigger ; asalſo Idlenels,;, wich the hear of Liga- 
rures and Plailters, might very well have brought 
ſome gouty : Humour upon. this diſl-mbler of 
Marnal. Reading in Frotard the Vow of a 
Troop of young Ezeliſh Gallants,co carry their 
lettEyes bound up till chey were arrivedinFrazce, 
and had performed ſome notable Exploit upon 
us; I have often been tickled with the conceitot 
It., in befalling them as it did the before-named 
Roman, and that they . had return'd wich bur 
an Eye a piece to their Miſtriſs, for whoſe ſakes 
they had entred into: this ridiculous Vow. 
Mothers have reaſon to rebuke their Children 

when they counterfeic_ having. but one Eye , 
Squinting, Lamenels, or avy other Perſonal de. 
fe ;.. for beſides that their Bodies being then 

ſo tender may.be {ubjcf ro take an jI] bent. For- 

rune, I know not how, ſometimes {eems to de- 

light in taking us at. our word; and 1 have 

heard ſeveral Examples related of People who 
have become rcally ſick, but only feigning to be 

fo. I have always usd, whether on-Horſeback; 

or cn Foot, to carrya ſtick in my hand, and ſo 


as to effet doing it with a Grace. Many have 


threarn'd that this wantonneſs would &nc day 
be turn'd into neceſſity, tnat 1s, that I ſhould be 
the firſt of my Family that ſhould have theGour , 
Bur let us a line Jeogthen this Chapter, ard 


erch ic witha piece of another colour concetn- 
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ing Blindneis. Pleny reports of one, "that once 
dreaming he was Blind, finding himſelf” in the 
Morning fo indeed ; without any preceding in- 
firmity 1n his Eyes. The force of Imaginaticn 
might affit inthis Caſe,as I have ſaid elſewhere, 
and Pliny ſeems ro be of the ſame Opinion; but 
it is more likely that the motions which the Bo- 
dy felt within of which Phyſic:ans,if they pleaſe, 
may find out the cauſe, ) which took away his 
Sipht, were the occaſions of his Dream. Let us 
add another ſtory,not very improper for thisSub- 
jet, which Seneca relates in one of his Epiſtles. 
You know, ſays he, writing to Lucullus, that Har- 
pate, zzy 1V/tves Fool, ts thrown upon me as an he- 
rediary charge , for T have naturally an averſion 
t9 thoſe Monſters ; and if IThawve a mind to laugh 
at a Fool, I need not feck him far, T can laugh at 
any ſelf. This Fool has [uddenly loft h:r fight; I 
zell you a ſtrange,but a very tru?, thing; ſhe zs nct 
jenſuble that fhe s blind , but eternally 142port unes 
her keeper 10 take her abroad , becauſe ſhe ſays th: 
Flonſets dark : Ipray be;ltewe, that what we laugh 
at is her , happens to every one of us: No one 
knows himſelf to b: awvariceous. Beſides, the blind 
call for a Guide , bin we firayof our own accord. 
I am not ambitious, we ſay, but a man cannot !tve 
othewi{eat Rome : TI am not waſtful, but the Cy- 
ty regures a great expence : "tis not wy fault if I 
am ci;olerith, and if I have at yet eftabiſh'd any 
certain courſe of Life,tis the fault of Nouth. Let 
us nt ſeth our Diſeaſe out of our ſelves tis 1m us, 
ana planted in our Bowels. And even this,that we 
ao not percege our ſelves to be ſick, renders us 


mare hard to be curd. If we do nat betimes begin 
| 'S, 
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to redreſs our felwes, when ſhall we hawe done with 
ſo mauyHPonnds and Emils wherewith we abound ? 
And yet we have a moſt ſweet and charming M:- 
dicine of Philoſophy for of all the reſt we are ſen- 
ſible of no Pleaſure ull aſter-the Care : this pleaſes 
axd heals at once. This is what Seneca ſays, that 
has carried me from my Subject, bat chere is ad- 
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« yantage in the change. 
X eq — 
y CHAP. XXVI 

Of Thumbs. 


; 
: Acting reports,that amongſt certain Barz- 
7 rian Kings, their manner was, when they 
, would make a firm Obligation, to joyn their 
; hands cloſe to one another , and twiſt their 
: Thumbs, and when by force of {training the 
, Blood ic appear'd in the ends,they lightly prick'd 
: them with ſome ſharp Inſtrument,and mutually 
f ſuck'd them. Phyſicians ſay, that the Thum!s 
X are the maſter Fingers of the Hard , and that | 
' their Latin Etymologie is deriv'd from Pollere. 
: The Greeks call'd chem «y1:y8s, as who ſhould 
7 ſay, another hand. And it tcems that the Latins 
wa ——_ take it in this ſence for the whole 
"and ; 
Sed nec vIthus excitata bands, — 
; Moll pollice net rogata ſurgit. . Rn 
It was at Rome a Signification of Favour to dc- 
: preſs ard clap in the Thumbs ; 4 6: 
/ i . 1074.1. 1. 
: Fautor utaoque tuum laudatit pollice Iudum. 6.18. 
P pÞ z Thy 
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THVen. 
Sat.3. 


Thy. Patron, when-thou mak'ſt thy ſport, 
Will wich both Thumbs applaud thee for'c. 


and of disfayour to elevate and thruſt them 


outward: 


—conver(o pollice ou'gt 

Dnemlibet occtdunt populariter, 

'The Vulgar with reverted Thumbs, 

Kill cach one that befo:te chem comes. 
The Romans exempted trom War all fuch as 
were. maim'd in the Thumbs,as-having.no more 
ſufficient ſtrengch ro hold cheir Arms. Auguſtus 
conkſcated the.Eftate of.4 Roman Knight, who 
had maliciouſly cut oft the Thumbs of two 
young Children he had,ro excuſe them from go- 
ing intothe Armies : And before him,theSexate, 
inthe time of the 7talich War, had condemn'd 
Cajus Valienus to perpetual Impriſonment, and 
confiſcated all his Goods, for haying purpoſely 
cut off. the Thumb of his left hand, to exempt 
himſelf irom that Expedition. Some one,l have 
forgor who,baving won a Nayal Bartel, cuc oft 
the Thumbs of all his vanquiſh'd Enemies, to 
render them incapable of fi:hting, and of hand- 
ling the Oar. The Athenans ailo causd- the 
Thumbs of thoſe of Aig:za to be cut off, to de- 
prive them of the preterence inthe Art of Na- 
vigation. And in Lacedemozia, Pedagogues cha- 
ſi zd their Scholars by biting rheir Thumbs. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVIL 
Cowardize the Mother of Cruelty, 


a 


Have oft heard it ſaid, that Cowara;zs is the 
Mother cf Cruelty : And I have tound by ex- 
perience, that, that malicious and inhuman ani- 
moliry and fierceneſs , is uſually accompanied 
with a feminine faintneſs. I have ſeen the moſt 


cruel People, and upon very frivolous occaſions, 


vcry apt to cry. Alexander the Tyrant of Phe- 
yes, durſt not be a SpeQator of Trageazes in the 
Theatre, for fear leſt his Citizens ſhould ſee him 
weep at the Misfortunes of Hecuba and Anaro- 
mathe; who himſelt caus'd ſo many Peopleevery 
day to be murthered wichour piity. Is ic not 
meannels of Spirit that renders them ſoplyable 
to all Extremities> Valour ( whoſe EffeEtis on- 
ly to be exercis'd againſt re{ſtance. 
Nec zi{t bellantis gaudet cervice Javence. 
neither unleſs he fight 
In conquering a Bull does take delight. 
ſtops when it ſees the Enemy at its mercy ; bur 
Puſlanimity, to ſay that it was alſo in the ACti- 
on , not having dar'd to meddie in the firſt Act 
of Danger.ruſhes into the ſecond of Blood and 
Maſlacre. For the execution in ViQtoriesiscom- 
monly pettorn?d by the - raſcality and hangers 
on of an Army, and that which cauſes ſo many 
unheard of Cruelties in domeſtick Wars, is, that 
the hotteſt of the People are fleſWd in being up 
tothe Elbows in Blood, and ripping up Bodies 
Pp} that 


Clatula. 
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that lyc paſtrate at their feet, having no ſence 
of any otker Valour. | 

Et Lupus, > turpes inſtant morientibus urſt, 

Et quac vnqgue minor nobiiitate fera eſt. 

None but che Wolves, the flichy Bears and all, 

The baſer Beaſts, will in che dying fall, 
Like cowardly Houſe-curs , that in the Houſe 
worry and tear the Skins of wild Beaſts they 
darſt not come near in the Field. What isit in 
theſe times of ours that cauies our mortal quar- 
rels > And that whereas our Fathers had {ome 
degree of revenge in their days , we now be- 
gin with the laſt in ours, and that at the firſt 
meeting-nothing 1s to be {aid but kill > Whar is 
this but Cowardiz? 2 Every one is ſenſtble,that 
there is more bravery and diſdain in ſubduing 
an Enemy, than in cutting his Throat; and in 
making him yield, than in putting him to the 
Sword : Beſides thar, the appetite of Revenge is 
beater ſatisfied and pleas'd becauſe it's only aim 
isro make i: {elf felt, And this is the reaſon why 


wc donot fall upon a Beaſt or a Stone, when 


they hurt vs,becauſe they are not capable of be- 
ing ſenfible of our Revenge ; and therefore to 
kill a man,is to deicnd him from the Tujury and 
Ofence we intend him. And as Bras cry'd out 
toa wicked Fellow, I know that [conrer or latry 
thu w: t have thy Reward, tut 1 ans afraid I ſhall 
zot ſceit. And as the Orchomenians complain'd , 
that che Penitence of Lyceſcus tor the T reaſon 
commirted againſt chem, came in ſeaſon,becauſc 
there was no one remaining alive of thoſe who 
had bee: intereſted in the Offence, and whom 
the Plcalure cf this Penitency ſhould affet : $0 
4 ; Ce. 
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Pevenge is to berepented of when the Perſon 
on whom it is executed is depriv*'d of means of 
ſuffering under it: For as the Avenger will look 
on toenjoy the Pleaſure of his Revenge,lo the 
Perſon on whom he takes Revenge, ſhould be a 
SpeQator too, to be afflicted , and to repent. 
He will repent ir, we ſay, and becauſe we have 
given him a Piſtol-ſhot through rhe Head , do 
we imagine he will repent > On the contrary , 
if we bur obſerve, we ſhall find, that he makes 
a Mouth art us in falling : And isſo far from pe- 
nitency, that he does not ſo much as repine at us. 
And we do him the kindeſt Office of Life,which 
is to make hjm dye inſenſibly, and ſoon. We 
are afterwards to hide our ſelves, and to ſhitr 
and fly from the Officers of Zuftice, who purſue 
us whilſt he is at reſt. Killing is good to fru- 
ſtrate an Offence ro come, not to revenge one 


thatis already paſt : And more an Act of Fear 


than Bravery,ot Precaution,than Courage, and 
of Defcnce than of Atrempr. Ir is manitelt that 
by ic we quit both the true end of Revenge, 
and the care of our Reputation; we are afraid , 
it he lives, he will dous another ijury as great 
as the firſt; *cis not our of Animolity to him , 
but care of thy (elf, thar thou rid'ſt him out of 


' the way, latheKingdom of Narſtagua this ex-,,.. _. 
pedient would be uſele(s to us, where not o”1v monin the 
| Souldiers, but Tradeſ-men alſo end theic Difle N:2g5om 

rences by the Sword, The King never deni”'s gus. * © 
the Ficld to ary that will fight; and ſone:imes 

when thcy arc Petions cf Quality, Iooks on. re- 

warding the Vitor with a Chaio cf {4 ; bir 

for weich any one that will, may 3&4 ith 
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oll:0's Li- 
l againſt 
Plancus. 


The L ye 
reveng'd 
With'a box 
of the Ear. 


him again : By which means,by having come off 
from one Combat, he has engag*d himſelf in 
many. If we thoughr by Vertue ro be always 
Maſters of our Enemies, and to triumph over 
them art pleaſure, we ſhould 'be ſorry they 
ſhould eſcape from us as they do, by dying : 
but we have a mind to conquer more with Safery 
than Honour, and in aur quarrel, more purſue 
the end than the Glory. Aſinins Pollio, who, for 
being a worthy man, was the lefs ro be excus'd, 
committed a like Error, who having writ a Lz- 
bel ag1inſt Plancus , torbare to publiſh it, till he 
was firſt dead : Which is to bite a mans Thumb 
at a blind man , to rail atone that is deaf, and 
ro wound a man that hasno feeling rather than 
ro run the hazard of his Reſentment. And it 
was aito {aid in his behalf , that it was only for 
Hobeblins ro wreſtle with the Dead. He that 
ſtays ro (ce the Author dye, whoſe Writings he 
intends to queſtion, what does he fay , but that 
he is fooliſh and troubleſom? It was rold Ar:- 
Fotle; that ſome anehad ſpoken ill of him : Let 
him do move, (aid he , let him whip me too, pro- 
wided I 63: 390t there, Our Fathers contented 
themiclves to revengean Injury with the Lve,the 
Lve with a box of the Ear, and {> forward ; 
they were valiant enough nor ro fear their Ad- 
verlary borh living and provok'd : We iremble 
for fear , (olong as we ſce them on foot, And 
that thisis ſo , dors not our noble praftice of 
theſe days, equally ro prolecute to death both 


him that hascflended us . and him we have of- 


{ended. make it out? *I is allo a kind of Cowr- 
ardize that has introductd the cultom of having 
| {:conds, 
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ſeconds, thirds, and fourths in our Duels. They 
were formerly Duels, they are now Skirmilhes, 
Rencontres and Batrels. Solitude was doubt- 
leſs terrible to thoſe who were the firſt inventors 
of this Practice. Luum tne cutque minimum fidu- 
ce efſet. They had little confidence 1n themſelves. 
For naturally any company whatever is comfor- 
table in danger. Third Perſons were formerly 
call'd in to prevent Diſorder and foul play on- 
ly, and to be witneſs of the Succeſs of the Com- 
bar. Burt fincechey have brought it to this paſs 
that hey themſelves engage, whoever is invited 
cannot bandſomly ſtand by as an idle Spectator, 
for fear of being ſuſpefted either of want of At- 
feftion or Courage. Beſides the injuſtice and un- 
worthineſs of ſuch an Aion, of engaging other 
Force and Valour inthe Prote&tion of your Ho- 
nour than your own x 1 conceive it a difadyan- 
ragero a braye man, and who wholy relics up- 
on himſelf, ro ſhuffle his Fortune with that of a 
Second ; fſincz every one runs hazard enough in 
himſelf, without hazarding for another, and has 
enough to do to affure himtelt in his own Ver- 
tne for the defence of his Life, without intruſt- 
ing a thing ſo dear ina third man's hand. For, 
it ir be not expreſly agreed upon before to the 
contrary, *tis a combin'd Party of ail four, and 
it your Second be kilFd , you have two to deal 
withal with good reaſon. And to fay that 1t 1s 
ſoul plav, it is fo indeed, as it is well arm'd to 
charge a man that has bur the hiltsof a broken 
Syord in his hand, or clear and untouch'd 4 
man that 1s deſperately wounded : Bur if thei: 
be adyantages you haye pot by fighting, you 
| may 


- 
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may make ulc of them without reproach : The 
diſparity and inequality is only weigh'd. and | 
confider'd from the condition of the Combatants 
when they begun, as to the reſt, you muſt take 
7our Fortune : and chough you had alone three 

nemies upon you ar once, your two Compgni- 
ons being kill'd, you haye no more wrong | 
done you,than I ſhould doin a Battel, by run- 
ning a man through I ſhould ſce engaged with 
one of our own Men with the like advantage. 
The nature of Society will have ic ſo,that where 
there is Troop aga nſt Troop (as where our 
Duke of Orleaxce challeng'd Henry King of Ene- 
land an hundred againſt an hundred : Three 
hundred agaiuſt as many as the Argians againſt 
the Lacedemonians, and three to three, as the 
Horatt againſt the Carat) the multitude on 
eicher {ide is conſidered but as one fingle man, 
the hazard every where, where there is compa- 
ny, being confuſed and mixed. I have a dome- 
ſtick Intereſt in this Diſcourte ; for my Brother, 
the Sieur de Matecoulom, was at Rome cntreated 
by a Gentleman with whom he had no great 
acquaintance, and who was Delcndant, and 
challenged by another, to be his ſecond ; In this 
Duel he found himſelt matched wich a Gentle- 
man much better known to him, where, after 
having diſpatch'd his man, ſeeing the two Prin- 
Cipals ſtill on foot, and ſound, he ran in to dil- 
engage his Friend, Vhat cculd he do leſs : 
ſhould he haveſtood ſill, and if Chance would 
have order'd it ſo, have ſeen him he was come 
thither to defend, kill'd before his Face, what 
he had thither done ſignified nothing to —_ 
Inc; 
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fineſs, the Qurrel was yer undecided > The 
courrefie that you can, and certainly ought to 
ſhew to your Enemy, when you have reduc'd 


7 himto anill Condition, and have a great ad- 
| yantage over him, I donor ſee how you can 
| do ir, where the Intereſt of another is in the 


caſe, where you are only called in as an Afliſt- 
ant,and the Quarrel is none of yours. He could 
neither be juſt nor courteous at the hazard of 
him he was there to ſerye s and was allo inlar- 
ved from the Priſons of 7taly atthe ſpeedy and 
ſolemn requeſt of our King. Indiſcreer Nation /! 
we Are not content to make our Vices and Fol- 
lies known to the World by Report only, but 
we muſt go into Foreign Countrys, there to 
ſhew them what. Fools we are. Pur three 
French-men into the Deſarts of L:bya, they will 
not livea Month together withour fighting ; (o 
that you would ſay this Peregrination were a 
thing purpoſely deſigned to give Strangers the 
pleaſures of our Trapedies, and for the moſt 
part ſuch as rejoyce and laugh at our miſcries. 
We go into [taly to learn to fence, and fall co 
practiſe at the expence of our Lives before we 
have learned it : and vert, by the order of Dilct- 
pline, we ſhould put the Theoyy betore ihe Pr/ 
Hice. We diſcover our (elves to be bui 
ners. 

Primitie juvenum milere, bell;que ſuturt 

Dara rudatmenta. — . 

Ct Yourtn thc firſt Inſtruftions painiul a7: 

And hard toe Rudiments of future V/at 
I know Feicingisan Art very uſeful to ' 4 
(1n a Duel betwixe two Princes, Couti::- + 
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mans in Spazz, the elder, ſays L:zwy', by his 
Skill and dexterity in Arms, caftly ſurmounting 
the greater and more aukward Strength of the 
younger) and of which, the knowledge, as I 
experimentally know, hath inſpir'd ſome. with 
Courage above their natural Talent : But this 
1s not properly Valour ; becauſe it ſupports it 
ſelf upon Addreſs, and is founded upon fome- 
thing belides it ſelf. The Honour of Combat 
conliſts in the jealouſfie of Courage, and not of 
Skill ; and therefore I have known a Friend of 
mine, fam'd for a great Maſter in this Exerciſe, 
in his Quarrels make choice of ſuch Arms az 
might deprive him of this advantage, and that 
wholly depended upon Fortune and Aflurance, 
that they might not attribute his Vittory ra- 
ther to his skill in Fencing than his Valour. 
When I was young, Gentlemen avoided the re- 
puration of good Fencers, as injurious to them ; 
and learn'd with all imaginable privacy to fence 
as a Trade of ſubtilty, derogating from true 
and natural Vertue. 


Taſo. Cr, Non ſchroar, non parar, non ritirarſt, 
32, Voglon coſtor, ne qui deſirez.za ha partey 
Nog dann 4 colpt fintt hor pient, hor [carfs, 
Togle Pra e il furor Puſo de Parte, 
O at leſpage horribulmente urtarſt 
Amez9, 1l ferro, il pre d'orma non parte, 
Semper e iI pre fermo, e la man ſempre 1n motto, 
Ne ſcende taglto 1n van me punta a v3. 
(ground, 
Mr. Fair , They neither ſhrank, nor vantage ſought of 
i They traycrsd not,nor skipt from part to part, 
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Their blows were never falſe,nor feigned found, 
The night their rage would let them uſe no Art, 
Their Swords together clafh with dreadful ſound, 
Their feer ſtand faſt,and neither ſtir nor ſtart, 
They move their hands, ſtedfaft their feet re- 
main, 
Nor blow,nor foin they ſtrook, or thruſt in vain; 
Burrs, Tilting and Barriers, the Images of 
Warlike Fights, were the exerciſes of our Fore- 
fathers : this other Exerciſe is ſo much the leſs 
noble, as it only reſpe&s a private end, thar 
reaches us to ruin one another,againſt Law and 
Fuſtice, and that every way always produces 
very ill cffefts. Ir is much more worthy, ard 
more becoming, to exerciſe our ſelyes in things 
that ſtrengthen, than that weaken our Govern- 
ments, and that tend to the publick ſafety and 
common glory. Publius Rutihus Conſus was the 
firſt that caught the Souldiers to handle their 
Arms with skill,and joyn'd Art ro Vertue : Not 
for the uſe of private Quarrel, but for War, and 
the Quarrels of the People of Rowe. A popular 
and civil Art of Defence. And beſides the ex- 
ample of Czeſur, wo commanded his men to 
ſhoot chicfly at the face of Powzpeys Genſdarmes 
in the Batrel of Pharſalia : A thouſand other 
Cominanders have alſo unbethought them to in- 
vent new forms of Weapons, and new ways of 
[triking and defending, according as occafton 
ſhall require. Bur as Philopemen condemn'd 
wreſtling. wherein he excell'd, becauſe the pre 
paratives that were therein employ'd were dit- 
tering from tho(e that appertain to Military Dit. 


cipline, ro which alone he conceiy'd men of Ho- 
Nour 


————— 4. 
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nour ought wholly ro apply themſelves ; fo ir 
ſeems to me,that this Addreſs ro which we form 
our Limbs, thoſe Writings and Motions young 
men are taught in this new School, are not on- 
ly of no Ulfe, but rather contrary and hurtful to 
the manner of fight in Battel : and alſo our Peo- 
ple commonly make uſe of particular Weapons, 
and peculiarly deſignd for Duel. And I have 
known when it has been diſapproved, that a 
Gentleman challeng'd co fight with Rapier and 
Poignard, ſhould appear in the Equipage of a 
man at Arms ; or that another ſhould rake his 
Cloke inſtead of a Poignard. It is worthy of 
Conftderation,that Locket in Plato, ſpeaking of 
learning to fence after our manner, ſays, that he 
never knew any great Souldier come out of that 
School, eſpecially the Maſters of it : and indeed 
as tothem our own experience tells us as much. 
As to the reſt, we may at leaſt conclude, that 
they are Qualities of no Relation nor Correſ- 
pondence. And in the Education of rhe Chil. 


The Art of dren of bis Government, Plato interdiQts the 


—_ in- 
terdicted 
by Plato, 


Art of Cuffirg,introduc'd by Amicus and Epetrs, 
and that of Wreſtling by Ante:s aud Cecyo, be- 
cauſe rhey have another end than to render 
Youth fit for the ſervice of War, and contribute 
nothing to it. But I ſee I am too far ftray'd from 
my Theam. The Emperour Marrice, being ad- 
vertis'd by Dreams and ſeveral Prognoſticks , 
that one Phocas, an obſcure Souldier,ſhould kill 
him; queſtioned his Son-in-Law Phil;p,who this 
Phocas was, and what was his Nature, Qualities 
and Marncrs; and ſo ſoon as Pliltp, amongſt 
other things, had told him,that he was coward- 
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ly and timorous, the Emperour immediately Gown: 
thence concluded that he was then a Murtherer urtY, 
and cruel, What is it that makes Tyrants lo bloody. 
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bloody 2 'Tisonly the ſollicitude of their own 
Safety, and that their faint Hearts can furniſh 
them with no other means of ſecuring themſelves 
than in exterminating thoſe that may hurt them, 
eyen ſo much asto9 Woman,for tear of a ſcratch. 


Cuntta ferit, dum cunfta timet. Claud. 


He ſtrikes art all, whoevery one does fear. 
The firſt Cruelties are exercis'd for themſelyes 
from thence ſprings the fear of a juſt Revenge, 
which aſterwards produces a ſeries oi new Cru- 
elties, to obliterare one another. Philip Kirg 
of Macedon, who had ſo much to do with the 
People of Rome, agitated with the horror of ſo 
many Murthers committed by his appointment, 
and doubting of being able ro keep bimſelt ſe- 
cure from ſo many Families,ar divers times mor- 
tally injur'd and offended by him ; reſolv'd to 
ſcize ail the Children of thoſe he had caus'd ro 
be {lain,to diſpatch them daily one after another, 
and fo to eſtabliſh his own repoſe. Fine Dil- 
courſesare never impertinent however plac'd ; 
and therefore I, who more conſider the weight 
and utilicy of what I deliver than their Order 
and Connexion, need not. fear in this place 
ro bring in a fine ſtory , though it be a lit- 
tle by the by; for when they are rich in their 
own native Beaury,and are able ro juſtifhe chem- 
ſelves, rhe leaſt end of a Hair wi!] ferve to 
draw them into my Argument. Amongſt others 
condemned by Philip, Herodicus, Prince of Theſ- 


/aly,had been one, He had moreoyer afcer hi = 
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causd his two Sons in Law to be pur to Death, 
each leaving a Son very young behind him. 
Theoxena and Archo, were their ewo Widows. 
Theox:na,chough highly courted to ity could not 
be perſwaded to marry again : Archo married 
Ports, the greateſt Man of the /En:47s,q and by 
him had a great many Children, which ſhe dy- 
ing, left ina very tender age. Theoxena, mov'd 
with a Maternal charity towards her Nephews, 
that ſhe might have them under her own Eyes, 
and in her own ProteCtion, marricd Poyrs: when 
preſently comes a Proclamation of the King's 
Eat. Thisbrave ſpirited Mother, {uſpefting the 
cruelty of Philip, and afraid of the Inſolence of 
the Souldters towards the(: fine and tender Chil- 
dren, was fo bold as to declare, that ſhe would 
rather kill them with her own hands than deli- 
ver them. Por:s,ſtartled at this Proteſtation,pro- 
miſed her to ſtealthem away, and to Tranſport 
them to Athens, and there commir them to rhe 
Cuſtody of ſome faithful Friendsof his. They 
rook therefore the opportunity of an Annual 
Feait which was cclebrated at nia in Honour 
of e/&xcas, and thither they went. Having ap- 
pear'd by day at the Publick Ceremonics and 
Banquct, they ſtole the Night following into 
a Veſt! laid ready for the purpolc, ro eſcape 
away by Sea. The Wind proved contrary, and 
finding themſelves in che Morning within fight 
of the Land from whence they had launc'd over- 
right,were made after by the Guards of the Porr, 
which Ports perceiving, be labour'd all he could 
to make their Mariners co their utmolt troeſcap? 
trom the Purſucrs. But Theoxena, trantick with 
AﬀecQion, 
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Aﬀecion and Revenge,in purſuance of her for- 
mer Reſolution, prepar'd buth Arms and Poy- 
ſon, and expoſing them before them; Go to #2y 
Children, (aid ſhe, Death 73 now the only means of 
your Defence and Liberty , and ſhall admunifter 
occaſion to the Goas to exerciſe their ſacred Fuſhce : 
Theſe ſharp Sworas, and theje full Cups, will open 
you the way tnto 11 : Courage fear nothing. And 
thou, my Son, who art the eldeſt , take this Steel 
into thy Hand, that thou may'ſt the more bravely 
Dye. The Children having on one (ide ſo pow- 
ertul a Counſellor , and the Enemy at their 
Throars on the other, ran all of them eagerly 
upon what was next to hand ; and halt dead , 
were thrown into the Sea. Theoxena, proud of 
having ſo gloriouſly provided for the ſafety of 
her Children, claſping her Arrns with great at- 
fetion about her Husband's Neck, Let us, my 
Friend, ſaith ſhe, follow theſe Boys, and enjoy the 
ſame Sepuichre they do : And ſocmbrac'd, threw 
themſelves head-long over-board into the Sea ; 
ſo that the Ship was carried back empty of the 
Owners intothe Harbour. Tyrazts,at once both 
co kill and to maketheir Anger felt, have pump'c 
their Wit to invent the moſt lingring Deaths. 
They will haye their Enemies diſpatch'd, but 
not ſo faſt that they may nor have leiſure to taſt 
their Vengeance. And therein they are mighti- 
ly perplex'd, for it the Torments they inflict are 
violent, they are ſhorr,it long, they are notthen 
ſo painful as they defirez and thus rorment them- 
ſelyes in contriving how to torment others. Of 
this we have a chouſand Examples of Antiqui- 
ty,and I know not whether we uvawarcs do nor 
Qq Fe- 
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retain ſome traces of this Barbarity : All that ex- 
cceds a {imple Death appears to me abſolute 
Cruely © neither can our ſuſtice expe&t, that 
he, whom the fear of bcing executed by being 
Beheaded or Hang'd, will nor reſtrain, fhould 
be any more aw'd by the imagination of a lan- 
ouiſhing Fire, burning Pincers, or the Wheel. 
And Iknownotin the mean time, whether we 
do not throw them into deſpair ; for in what 
condition can the Soul of a man, expeCting four 
and twenty hours together ; to be broken upon 
a Whcel, or after the 01d way,nail'd roa Croſs , 
be? Joſephus relates,that in the time of the War 
the Romans made in Fud?a , happneing to pals 
by where they had three days before crucified 
certain Jews , he amongſt rhem knew three of 
his own Friends , and obtained the favour of 
having them caken down,of which, two,he ſays, 
died, the third liv'd a great while after. Chal- 
condilzs,a Writer of good credit,in the Records 
he has left behind him of things that happend in 
his time, and near him, tell us, as of the moſt 
exceſſive Torment, of that the Emperor AMeck- 
ed very often prattiyd, of cutting off men in 
the middle by the Draphragma with one blow 
of a Cimeter ; by which it follow'd, that they 
died as it were two Deaths at once , ana both 
the one parr, {avs he, and tne other , were feen 
ro itir and ſtrive a great while after in very 
orcar 1 orment. i do aot think there was any 
great {ufferance in this morion. The Torment 
that are the moſt dreadfal ro look on , are nor 
alwavs the greateſt ro endure ; and I find thoſe 


that ocher Hiſtorians relate to haye been pra- 
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fisd upon che Eprr or Lords,to be more horrid 
and cruel, where they were condemn'd 10 be 
flead alive by pieces,after ſo malicious a manner 
that they continued fifreen days in this miſery. 
As allo theſe other two following, Cres, - ha- 
ving caus'd a Gentleman, the favourire of his 
Brother Paztaleoz, to be {eized on, carryed him 
into a Fuller*s Shop, where he caugd him to 
be {cratch'd and carded with the Cards and 
Combs belonging to that Trade ill he died. 
Georee Fechel,chict Commander of the Peaſants 
of Polonia , who commirted ſo many Miſchiefs 
under the Title of the Cru{a0, being defeated 
in Batte] , and taken by the Yayvod of Trazſyl- 
varia , was three days bound naked upon the 
Rack, expoſed to all forts of Toxments that any 
cone could contrive againſt him ; during which 
time, many other Pinc:rs were kept taſting ; 
in the end,he living, and looking on, they made 
his beloved Brother Lucat, from whom he only 
entreated, taking upon himſelt che blame of 
all their evil Actions, ro drink his Blood, and 
cauſed twenty of his moſt favour'd Captains to 
feed upon him , tearing his fleſh in pieces with 
their Teeth, and ſwallowing the morſe!s. The 
remainder of -his Body and his Bowels, fo ſoon 
as he was dead, were boyl'd, and others of his 
followers compell'd ro cat them. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 
All things have their Seaſon. 


Uch as compare Cato the Cexſor, with the 
younger Cato that killd himſelt, compare 

two beautiful Natures, and much reſcmbling 
one another, The firſt acquir'd his Reputation 
ſeveral ways , and excells in Military Explcus, 
and the Uriliry of his publick Vocation j but 
the Vertue of the younger, beſides, that it were 
blaſpherav to compare any to him. in Vigour , 
was much more pure and unblemiſh'd. For who 
can acquit the Cenſor of. Envy aad Ambion , 
having dard to juſtle the Honour of Scepto , a 
man in Worth, Valour, and all other excellent 
Qualities infinitely beyond him, or any other of 
his time 2? Thar which they report of him, a- 
mongt other things, that in his extream old Age 
he put himſelt upon learning the Greek Tongue, 
with ſo greedy an Appetite, as if to quench a 
long T hirſt, does not ſeem to me tro make much 
tor his Honour ; it being properly what we call 
being twice a Child. All things have their Sea- 
ſon, eyenthe beſt, and a man may ſay his Pater- 
noſter out of time ; as they accuſed T. Qurntus 
Fiimmnus, that being General of an Army, he 
was {cen praying apatt in the time of a Battel 
that he won. 

Inpomt fine ſapiens, Q& rebus honefits. 

The wile man hmits even decent things. 
FE 4Jexmnadas, leeing Xenocrates, when very old, 
{t11} yery 1:2tent upon his School-LeEturer, q 
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will this man be wiſe, ſaid he, he, does yet learn ? 
And Philopemen,tothoſe who exfoll'd King Pto- 
lomy tor every day inuring his Perſon to the 
Exerciſe of Arms ; It zs x01, {aid he, co: menda 
ble ina King of his Age ro cxerciſe bimlelt in 
thoſe things he ought now really to imploy 
them. The young are to make their Preparat1. 
ons, the old to enjoy them, ſay the Sages : And 
the greateſt Vice they obſerve in us, is,that our 
Defires inceſſantly grow young again: We are 
always re-beginning to live. Our ſtuites and de- 
ſires ſhould ſometimes be ſenſible of Age ; bur 
we have one foot in the Grave,and yet our Ap- 
peritesand Purſuits ſpring every day newupon us. 
Tu ſeeanda marmora 
Locas ſub ipſum funns, & ſepulcr! Her-L2. 
Immemor, ſiruis dowss, — 
When Death perhaps is near at hand, m———_ 
Thou faireſt Marbles doſt command Hawkins. 
Be cur for uſe ; yer dofſt neglett 
Thy Grave, and Houſes ſtill ere. 
The longeſt of my Deſignsis not cf above a years 
extent ; I think of nothing now bur ending, rid 
my ſelt of all new Hopes and Enterprizes ; take 
my laſt leave of every place | depart from, and 
and eyery day diſpoſſeſs my ſelf ct what [ have. 
Olum jam nec pertt quicquam mihi,n'c acguiritur : 5, x16. 
plus ſupereſt iatics, quam vie. Henceforwara TO- 
will netther loſe, nor expett to get: I have more 
wherewith to defray my Journey than I have way 
lo go; 
Vixs, & quem dederat curfum fortuna peregts x14, 
Pve liv'd, and finiſh'd the career 
Wherein my Fortune plac'd me here. 
Q 3 To 
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To conclude, *tis the only comfort I find in 
my old Age,that it mortifies in me ſeveral Cares 
and Deſires wherewith my Life has been diſtur- 
bed ; the Care how the World goes, the Care 
of Riches, ot Grandenr , of Knowledge , of 
Health, and my ſelf. Thereare,who are leatn- 
ing to {peak at a tim2 when they ſhould learn 
to b> ſilent tor ever. A man may always fludy, 
but be muit nor always goto School. What a 
conemptible thing isan old School-boy ? 

Gall. Elg. Dirvc;{os dtuer[a juwvant, f0n omnibus anms 
Om contentunt. 

For ſcyeral things do ſeveral men dclighr, 

And ail things are not for all Ages righr. 

f we muſt {tudy, ler us ſtudy whats ſuitable 
ro Our preſent Condition, that we may anſwer 
as he cid, who being askd ro what end he ſtu- 

+ ming died in his decrepid Age, that I may go out bet- 
Rudy ought £7, Taid hc, azd at greater eaſe. Such a ſtudy was 
tobe. -thar of the younger Cata, fccling his end ap- 
a! PR” 6 ; : 
proaci) , and which he met with in Plato's Dil- 
couric ot the Immortalicy of the Soul : Net as 
we are to beiicye that he was not long before 
hand farmificd with all forts of Ammunition for 
ſuch a Deparrure ; for of aſſurance, an eſtabliſh- 
ed Will and Inſtruction he had more than Plata 
had in al: his Writings ; his Knowledge and 
Courage were in this reſpe& above Philoſophy. 
He app:yed himſelf to this ſtudy, not for the 
Service of his Death,but asa man whoſe ſlceps 
were never diſturbed 1n the Importance of (uct 
a deltbcration,hne aifo without choice or charge, 
continved his Studies with the other accuſt: ma- 
ry Actions oi his Lite. The Night that he was 
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deny'd the Pretorſhip, he ſpent in play: Thar 
wherein he was to dye,he ſpent in reading. The 
loſs either of Lite or Office was all one to him: 


CHAP. XXIX. 
Of Pertue. 


find by experience, that there is a vaſt dif- 

ference betwixt the ſtarts and (allies of the 
Soul, and a reſolute and conſtant habit ; and 
very well perceive, that there is nothing we 
may not do,nay, even to the ſurpaſhng the Di- 
vinity it (cl, ſays a certain Perſon ; foraſmuch 
as itis more to render a mans (clt impaſhble by 
his. own ſtudy and induſtry, than to be ſo by 
his natural condition ; and even to be able to 
conjoyn to man's imbccility and frailty a God- 
like reſolution and afiurance. But it is by firs 
an! ſtarts ; anc in the Lives of thoſe Heroes of 
Times paſt there are {ometimes miraculous Sai- 
lies, and that ſeems infaaitely to exceed our na- 
tural forc2,bur they are indeed but ſallies: And 
ts hard to believe, that in theic lo elevated 
qualities a man can ſo rinoughly tint and in- 
bue the Soul, that thev ſhould veeome conſtant, 
and, as it wcre, natural in him. It accidentaliy 
1appens even to us, whoare but abortive birth« 
of men, ſometimestrodart out our Souls, when 
rous'd by the Difcouries or Examples of others, 
much bevond their ordinary ſtretch ; bur *cis a 
Eind of Paſſion which docs puſh and prick them 
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on , and in ſome ſort raviſhes them from them- 
ſelves : But this Whirl-wind once blown over, 
we ſee that they inſenſibly flag , and flacken of 
rhemſcives, if notto the loweſt degree , at leaſt 
{o as to be no more the ſame; inſomuch as that 
upon cvery trivial occaſion , the loſing of a 
Hawk, or the breaking of a Glaſs, we ſuffer 
our ſelves to be mov'd little leſs than one of 
the common People. I am of opinion, that Or- 
der, Moderation and Conſtancy excepted , all 
things are to be done by a man that is indiffe- 
rear, and defcQive in general. Therefore it is, 
ſay the Sages, that to make a right judgment of 
a man, youare chiefly to pry into his common 
AdQions , and ſurprize him in hisevery day ha- 
bir. Pyrrho,he who erefted fo pleaſant a know- 
ledge upon Ignorance, endeavour'd, as all the 
reſt who were really Philoſophers did , to make 
his Life correſpond with his Dot#rine. And be- 

cauſe he maintain'd the imbecilliry of Human 

Judgment to be {o extream as to be incapable of 

any choice or inclination , and would have it 

wavering and ſuſpended , conſidering and re- 

ceiving all things as indifferent , *tis ſaid, that 

he always comported himſelf after the fame man- 

ner and countenance : If he had begun a Diſ- 

courſe , he would always end what he had to 

ſay, though the Perſon he was ſpeaking to, was 

gone away : And it he walk*d, he never ſtop'd 

tor any impediment that ſtood in his way , be- 

ing preſerv'd from Precipes, the juſtle of Carts, 

and other like accidents , by the care of his 

Friends : For, to fear, or to avoid any thing , 

had beento juſtle his own Propoſitions, _ 
C- 
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depriv'd the Senſes themſelves of all Certainty 
and Eleftion, Sometimes he ſuffered Inciftons 
and Cauterics with ſo great conſtancy, as never 
to be ſeen ſo much, as ro winch or ſtir. *'Tis 
ſomething to bring the Soul to theſe imaginati- 
ons, more to joyn the cfkeas, and yer not im- 
poſſible ; bur to conjoyn them with ſuch per- 
{eyerance and conſtancy,as to make them habi- 
tual, is certainly, in attempts ſo'remote from the 
common uſance, almoſt incredible ro be done. 
Therefore it was, that being one day taken in 
his Houſe terribly ſcolding with his Sifter, and 
being reproach'd that he therein tranſgreſs'd his 
own Rules of indifference ; What, ſaid he, wzuſt 
this fool:ſh Woman alſo ſerve for a Teſlitmony to 
wy Rules ? Another time, being ſeen ro detend 
himſelf againſt a Dog. It 1s, ſaid he, wery hard 
totally to put off man; and we winſt endeavour 
and force our ſelves to reſiſt and encounter things, 
farſt by Effefts, but at leaſt by Reaſon. About e- 
ven or Eight years ſince, a Husbandman yer Ii- 
ving, but two Leagues from my Houſe, having 
long been tormented with his Wites Jealouttie, 
coming one day home from his work, and ſhe 
welcoming him with her accuſtomed railing, cn- 
tred into > oreat fury, that with a Sickle he 
had yet in his hand he totally cut off all choſe 
Parts that ſhe was jealous of, and threw them 
in her Face. And, 'tis ſaid, that a young Gen- 
tleman of our Nation, brisk and amorous, ha- 
ving by his perſcverance at laſt mollified the 
heart of a fair Miſtreſs, enrag'd, that upon the 
point of fruition he found himſelf unable to per- 
torm, and that, 
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Tners ſentile penis extulerat caput, 
ſo ſoon as ever he came home he depriy'd him- 
ſelf of jt, and ſent ir his Miſtreſs, a cruel and 
bloody Victim for the expiation of his offence. 
If this had been done upon mature conſ1deration, 
and upon the account of R echgion, as the Prieſts 
of C'ybele did, what ſhould we ſay of fo high an 
ation > A few days ſince, at Bergerac, within 
five Leagues of my Houle, up the River Dor- 
dogne,a Woman having over-night been beaten 
and abuyd by her Husband, a cholerick ill-con- 
dition'd fellow, reſoly*d to eſcape from his ill 
uſage at the price of her life ; and going fo 
ſoon as we was up the next morning to yilit 
her Neighbours, as ſhe was wont to do, and 
having let ſome words tall of the recommenda- 
tion of her Afairs, ſhe took a Siſter of hers by 
the hand, and led her to the Bridge; whither 
being come, as it were in jeſt , without any 
manner of alteration in her Countenance, there 
raking leave of her, ſhe threw her ſe!f headlong 
trom the rop into the River, and was there 
drown'd. That which is the moſt Remarkable 
in this, is, that this reſolution was a whole night 
forming in her head : Bur it 1s quite another 
thing with the [n4:a, Women, for it being the 
cuſtom there for the men to have many Vives , 
and the beſt beloved of them ro kill her ſelf at 
her Husband's deceaſe,evcry one of them makes 
ir the Buſineſs of her whole Life to obtain this 
Priviledge, and gain this Advantage over her 
Companions, and the govd Offices they d9 
their Husbands, aim at no otter Recompence, 
but 
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but to be preter'd in accompanying him in 
Death. 


Ubt mortifero jata ef fax ulttya Tefto, Propertius. 


Uxorum faſis flat Þ1a turba comts : 
Et certamen habent letht que viva [equatur 
Conjugtum, pudor eſt non licuiſſe mort, 
Ardent uarices, & flamme pettora prevent, 
Imponuntque juts ora peruſta Virts. 
Whea co the pile they throw thekindling brand 
The pious Wives with Hair diſhevell'd ſtand, 
Striving which living ſhall accompany 
Her Spouſc,ard are aſham'd rhey may not dye, 
Who are preferr'd,their Breaſtsto flame expoſe, 
And their ſcorch'd Lips to their dead Husbands 
(clole. 
A certain Author of our times, Reports, thar 
he has ſeen in thoſe Oriental Nations this Cu- 
tom 1n praQtice, that not only the Wivcs bury 
themſclves with their Husbands , but even the 
Slaves he has enjoyed alſo; which is done at- 
cer this manner : The Husband being dead,the 
Widow may it ſhe will (but few will) demand 
two or three Months reſpite wherei: tro order 
her Affairs. The day being come, ſhe mounts oti 
Horſe-back, dreſs'd as fine as at her Weddirg, 
and with a chearfui Countenance ſays, {he is go- 
Ing to fleep with her Spouſe, bolding a Look- 
ing-glaſs in her Icfc hand, and an Arrow in the 
other, Being thus conducted in pomp, acc mpa- 
nicd with her Kindred and Friends, and a grear 
concourſe of People, with great Joy, ſhe is ar 
laſt brought to the publick Place appointed for 
iuch SpeCtacles: I his isa ſpacious Place, in the 
midſt of which is a Pit full of Wood, and ad- 
joy ning 
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joyning to it a Mount raiſed four or five ſteps, 
upon which ſhe is brought and ſerved with a 
magnificent Repaſt ; which being done, ſhe falls 
to Dancing and Singing, and gives order when 
ſhe thinks fit to kindle the Fire ; which being 
perform?®d, ſhe deſcends,and taking rhe nearelt 
of hex Husbands Relations by the hand , they 
walk together rothe River cloſe by, where ſhc 
ftrips her {elf ſtark naked, and having diftribu- 
red her Clothes and Jewels to her Friends,plunges 
her ſelf into the Water, as if there to cleanſe her 
ſelf from her Sins; coming out thence , ſhe 
wraps her felf in a yellow Linnen of five and 
twenty Ells long, and again giving her hand to 
this Kinſman of her Husbands, they return back 
to the Mount, where ſhe makes a Speech to the 
People, and recemmends her Children tothem 
if ſhe have any. Betwixt the Pit and the Mount 
there iscommonly a Curcain drawn toskreen the 
burning Furnace from their fight, which ſome of 
them to manifeſt the greater Courage, forbid. Ha- 
ving ended what ſhe has to ſay,a Woman preſents 
her with a Veſſel of Oy], wherewith to anoint 
her head, and her whole Body ; which having 
done with, ſhe throws into the Fire, and in 
an inſtant precipitates her ſelf after. Immediate- 
ly the People throw a great many Billets and 
Logs upon her, that ſhe may not be long in dy- 
ing , and convert all their Joy into Sorrow and 
Mourning. If they are Perſonsof meaner Con- 
dition, the Body of the defun& is carried to the 
place of Sepulture, and there plac'd fitting, the 
Widow kneeling before him, embracing the 


dead Body ; and continue in this poſture _ 
they 
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they build a Wall about chem, which ſo ſoon as 
it 1s raiſed to the height of the Womans Shoul- 
ders, ſome of her Relations comes behind her 
and taking hold of her Head writhe her Neck 
in two, and ſo {oon as ſhe is dead, the Wall i- 
preſently rais'd up, and clos'd, where they re 
main entromb'd. There was in this ſame Country 


ſomerhing like this 1o their Gyw2noſophiſt 5 for The Gym- 
not by conſtraint of orhers, nor by the impetu- 9941/ts 


olity of a ſudden humour, but by the expreſs 
Profeſſion of their Orderztheir Cuſtom was, that 
ſo ſoon as they arriy'd ata certain Age, or that 
they ſaw themſelves threatned by any Diſcaſle, 
co cauſe a Funeral Pile to be erected for them , 
and on the top a ſtately Bed, where after ha- 
ving joyfully feaſted their Friends and Acquain- 
tance,they laid them down with ſo great a Re- 
ſolution, that Fire being apply'd to ir,they were 
never ſ{cento ſtireicher Hand or Footz and at- 
ter this manner one of them, Calanus by Name, 
expir'd in the preſence of the whole Army of 
Alexanager the Great; and he was neither re- 
puted holy, nor happy amongſt them , thac 
did not thus deſtroy himſelt; diſmiſſing his Soul 
purg'd and purified by the Fire, after having 
conſum'd all chat was carthly and mortal. This 
conſtant premediration of the whole Lite is that 
which makes the wonder. Amongſt our other 
Controverſies, that of Fatum is allo crept in, 
and totye things to come, and eyen our own 
Wills to a certain and inevitable Neceflaty, we are 
yet upon this Argument of time paſt ; Szce 
God foreſees that all things - ſo fall out, as 
aaout tleſs h: does, it muſt then neceſſarily follow , 

TL 
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that they muſt ſo fall out: To which our Ma- 

ſters Reply, that the ſe:rng any thing come to þaſs, 

as we do, and as God hiziſelf alſo does ( for all 

things bang preſent with him, he rather {ees,than 

- foreſees) 15 30t to compel an Event : That is, we 

ſee becauſe things ao fall out, but things do mot fall 

out becauſe we ſee. Events cauſe Knowledge, but 
Knowledge aves not cauſe Events. That which we 

jee happen, does happen ; but 1t mrght have hap- 

ned otherwiſe: And God, in the Catalogue of the 

Cauſes of Cauſes of Ezents which he has in his Preſcience,has 
_ alſo thije which we call acctdental and mroolunta: 
—_ Al-ry,which depend upon the Liberty he has given our 
mightyGoa- f;ee Will, and knows that we ao amiſs becauſe we 
Teytuitous 0u'd do jo. I have {ten a great many Comman: 
and wvolun- ders encourage their Souldicrs with this fatal 
raryConſe-Neceſſiry ; that if our time be limited to a cer- 
rain hour, neither the Enemies ſhor, nor our 

own Boteneſfs, nor our Flight and Cowardize , 

can either ſhorten or prolong our Lives. This 

is ealily ſaid, bur fre who will be ſo perſwaded , 

and if it be ſo that a ftrozg and lively Faith 

draws along with it Aﬀions of the ſame, cer- 

rainiy this Faith we fo much brag of, is very 

liphr in this Ag2 of ours, unleſs the Contempt it 

has of Works; makss ic diidain their Company. 

So It 1s, that to this very purpoſe rhe Szre ge 
Fotr,wille, as credible a VWimnels as any other 
whatever, tells us of the Be4ozzs , a Nation 
amonoſt rhe Serarezs, with whom the King 

St, Lemrs had to do inthe Holy-land, that they 

in their Religion, did fo firmly believe the 
number of eycry mans days to be from all eter- 

nity prefix'd, and {er down by an inevitable 
Decree, 
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Decree , that they went naked to the Wars, cx- 
cepting a Turkiſh Sword , and their Bodies on- 
ly cover'd with a white Linnen Cloth: And for 
the greateſt Curſe they could invent when they 
were angry , this was always in their Mouths, 
Accurſed be thou, as he that arms him{elf for fear 
of Death. This is a Teitimony of Faith very 
much beyond ours. And of this ſort is that al- 
ſo that two Religious men of Florence gave in 
our Fathers days. Being engag'd in ſome Con- 
troyerſic of Learning, they agreed to go both of 
them into the Fire inthe fight of all the People , 
cach for the verification of his Argument , and 
all things were already prepai*d, and the things 
juſt upon the point of Execution, when it was 
interrupted by an unexpected accident. A young 
TwrkiſhLord having pertorm'd anotableExploir 
in his own Perſon in the ſight of both Armies , 
that of Amurath,and that of Hunniades ready to 
joyn Bartel, being ask'd by Amurath, who in (o 
render and unexperienc'd years { for it was his 
firſt ſally into Arms) had. inſpir'd him with fo 
brave a Courage,reply'd, that his chict Txtoy for 
Valour wasa Hare. For being, ſaid he, one day 
a hunting, I found a Hare fitting, and though I 
had a brace of excellent Grey-hounds with me , 
yer methought it would be beſt for ſurcneſs to 
make uſe ot my Bow; for ſhe ſar very fair. I 
then fell ro letting fly my Arrows, and ſhot for- 
ty thatl had in my Quivcr, not only without 
hurting, but without ſtarting her from her form. 
Artlaſt I flipc my Dogs atter her, bur to no more 
purpoſe than I had ſhot : By which I underſtood , 
that ſhe had brezn ſecur'd by her Deſtiny _ 
thac 
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Aſlaſſiinati- 
on of the 
Prince of 
Orange. 


thatneicher Darts nor Swords can wound with- 
out the permiſſion of Fate , which we can nei- 
ther haſten nor defer. This Story which I am 

oing to tell , may ſerve by the way to ler us 
ſe how flexible our Reaſon is to all ſorts of 
Images. A Perſon of great Years, Name, Dig- 
nity and Learning, boaſted ro me to have beeri 
induc'd to a certain very important mutation 
it his Faith, by a ſtrange whimſical Inclination, 
and otherwiſe ſo very ill concluding , that I 
rhought ic much ſtronger being taken the con- 
trary way : He calld it a Miracle, I look upon it 
quite otherwiſe. The Turkiſþ Hiſtorians ſay,that 
the perſwaſion thoſe of their Nation have im- 

rinted in them of the fatal and unalterable 

reſcription of their Days, does manifeſtly con- 
duce to the giving them great aſſurance in 
Dangers; and I know a gteat Prince, who makes 
very fortunate ule of it; whether ir be that he 
does really belieye it , or that he makes it his 
excuſe, for ſo wonderfully hazarding himſelf , 
provided Fortune be not too ſoon weary of her 
Fayour to him. There has not happened in our 
memory a more admirable cffe& of Reſolution z 
than in thoſe two who conſpired the Death of 
the Prince of Orazge. *Tis to be wondered at , 
how the ſecond that executed it , could eyer be 
perſuaded intoan attempr, wherein his Compa- 
nion, who had done his utmoſt , had fo ill 
Succeſs; and after the ſame Method, and with the 
ſame Arms,togo artaquea Lord, atm'd with a 
late Inſtruftion of diftruſt, powertul in Followers 
and bodily Strength,in his own Hall, amidſt his 
Guards, and in a City wholely at his Dcyotion. 
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a Courage enflam'd with furious Paſtions: A 
Poignardis (uter for ſtriking home, but by rea- 
{on that more motion and force of hand is te- 
quired than with a Piftol, the Blow is more ſub- 
jc to be put by or hindered. . That this man did 
not run to a certain Death, I make no great 
doubt ; for the hopes any one could flatter him 
withal, could not find place in any ſober Un- 
derſtanding , and the Condutt of his Exploir 
does ſufficiently manifeſt that he had no wanr 
of that no more than of Courage. The motives 
ot ſo powerful a Perſwaſion may be diyers, for 
our fancy does what it will both with it ſelf 


He doubtleſs employ'd a very reſolute Atrtvand 


and us. The Execution that was done near Or- The Dui:e 
leans was nothing like this, there was in that®* © 


more of Chance than Vigour, the wound was 
not mortal. If Fortune had not made it ſo 
and to attempt to ſhoot on Horſe-back , and at 
4 great diſtance , and at one whoſe body was in 
motioa by the moving of his Horſe , was the 
attempt of a man, who had rather mils his blow. 
than fail of ſaving himſelf: As was apparent by 
what followed atret; for he was ſo aſtoniſhed 
and ſtupified with the thought of ſo high an 
Exccution , that he totally loſt his Judgment 
borh to find his way, and to govern his T ongue. 
Whar needed he to have done more than to fly 
back to his Frierzds croſs a River? I's what 1 
havg done in leſs Dangers , and that I think of 
very little hazard, how broad foever the River 
may be , provided your Horſe haye good going 
in, and thar you ſec on the other fide caſte land- 
ing according to the ſtream. The other, when 
| R c they 
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they pronounc'd his dreadful Sentence. 7 was 
trepar d for this, (aid he, before-hand, and I will 
wake you wonder at my Patience. The Aſſaſſms , 
a Nation bordering upon Phentcia, arc reputed 
monegſt the Mahometans a People of very great 
evotion, and purity of Manners, They hold 
that the neareſt way to gain Paradiſe is to kill 
ſome one of a contrary Religion ; which is the 
Reaſon they have often been ſeen, being bur one 
or two, and without Arms, to attempt againſt 
powerful Enemies at the price of a certain Death, 
and without any Conſideration of their own 
Danger. So was our Count Raimond of Tripoly 
afaffinared ( which Word 1s deriv'd from their 
Name ) in the heart of bis City, d&r:2g our En- 
terprizes of the Holy War. And likewiſe Cop- 
rade, Marquis of Moztferrat, the Muttherers art 
their Execution carrying themſelves with great 
Pride and Glory, that they had perform*d (o 
brave an Exploit. 


CHAP AX% 
Of a monſtrous Child. 
Tx Story ſhall go by ir ſelf; for I will 


leave it to Phyficians to Diſcourſe of 

1'wo days ago I ſaw a Child, that two Men And 
a Nurſe, who ſaid themſelves te be the Father , 
the Uncle, and the Aunr of it, carried about to 
et money by ſhewing ir, by reaſon it was ſo 
| nin a Creature. Ir was, as to all the __ 
of 
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of a common Form, and could ſtand upon its 
Feer , could go and gabble much like other 
Children of the ſame Ape; it had never as yet 
taken any other nouriſhment bur from the Nur- 
ſes Breaſts, and what,in my Preſence, they tried 
to pur into the Mouth of it, itonly chew'Jd a 
little,and ſpit it out again without ſwallowing ; 
the Cry of it ſeem'd indeed a little odd and par - 
ticular , and it was juſt fourteen Months old. 
Under the Breaſt it was joyned to another Child, 
but without a Head, and that had the ſpine of 
the Back without motion , the reſt entire ; for 
though it had one Arm ſhorter than the other , 
it had been broken by accident at their Birth x 
they were joyned Breaſt to Breaſt, and as if a 
lefler Child would reach the Arms abour the 
Neck of one ſomething bigger. The junCture 
and thickneſs of the place where they were con- 
joyned, was not above four Fingers , or therc- 
abouts, ſo that if you thruſt up the imperſett 
Child you may ſee the Navel of the other be- 
lowit , and the joyring was betwixt the Paps 
and the Navel. The Navycl of the imperfc& 
Child could not be ſeen, but all che rett of the 
Belly ; So that all the reft that was not jovred 
of the imperfeEt one, as Arms, Buttocks, Thighs 
and Legs, bung dangling upon the other , and 
might reach to the Mid-lep. The Nurſe more- 
over told us that it urincd at both Bodics.and al- 
{orhe Members of the other were nourithed,(cn- 
{tle ; and in the ſame plight with that ſhe gave 
luck to, excepting riat they were ſhorter, and 
leſs. This double Body,and ſeveral Limbs rela- 
ing troone Head, might be incerpreted a favou- 
Kr 3 rable 
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rable Prognoſtick to the Xing, of maintaining 
theſe various Parts. of our State under the union 
of his Laws ; bur leſt che Eyent ſhould prove 0- 
therwiſe, 'cis better to let ir alone, for in things 
already paſt , there needs no Divination 3 Ur 
quum fata ſunt, tum ad conjefturant aligua inter- 
pretatione reuocantur. So as when they are come to 
paſs, they ſhould then by [owe Interpretation be re- 
call'd to Conjefture. As *tis ſaid of Epimentaes , 
that healways Propheſicd of things paſt. I have 
lately (cen a Heard(-mzan in Medoc of about thir- 
ry years of Age, who has no ſign of any Genital 
Parts ; he has three holes by which he inceſſant- 
ly voids his Water , he is Bearded, has deſire, 
and covets the ſociety of Women. Thoſe that 
we call Mozers, are not ſo to God , who ſees 
in the Immenſiry of his Work,the infinire Forms 
that he has comprehended therein, And ir is to 
be believed, that this Figure which does aſtoniſh 
us, has relation to ſome other Figure of the 
{ame kind unknown to man. From his all 7/ſ- 
dom nothing but good , common and regular 
proceeds; but we do not diſcern the Diſpoſ1- 
tion and Relation, 2uod crebro wvidet, mom mira- 
tur,ectiamſt, cur fiat nejcit. ©u0d ante non widet , 
id, ft evenerit, oſtentumn eſſe cenſet. What he often 
ſees hs does not admire, though he be 1gnorant how 
it come to paſs. But when a thing happens he ne- 
wer ſaw before , that he looks upon as a Portent. 
Whatever falls out contrary to Cuſtoms , we lay 
1s contrary to Nature, but norhing, whatever 1t 
be, iscommary to her. Let therefore this uni- 
verſal and natural Reaſon expel the Errour 
and Aftoniſhment that Novelty brings along 
WEL if CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 
Of Anger. 


Pann is admirable throughout, bur eſpe- 
cially where he judges of human AQions ; 
the fine things, he ſays, in compariſon of Lycur- 
g15 and Nama, upon the Subjeft of our grear 
Folly in abandoning Children to the Care and 
Government of their Fathers, are very ecalily 
diſcern'd. The moſt of our Crvil Governments, 
as Ariſtotle ſays, leave, after the manner of the 
Cyclops, to every one the ordering of their Wives 
and Children , according ro their own fooliſh 
and indiſcreet Fancy» and the Lacedemonian 
and Cretenſtan are almoſt the only Governments 
that have committed the Education of Children 
to the Laws. And who does not (ee that in a 
State all depends upon their nurture and bring- 
ing up? And yet they are left ro the Mercy of 
Parears, let chem be as fooliſh and ill natur'd as 
they will , without any manner of Diſcretion. 
Amongſt other things, how oft have I, as I have 
paſt along the Streets, had a good mind to make 
a farce, to revenge the poor Boys whom I have 
{een flead, knock'd down, and miſerably abusd 
by ſome Father or Mother when in their Fury , 


and mad with Rage 2 You fhall ſce them come 


out with Fire and Fury ſparkling in their Eyes, 
rabie jec wr incendente feruntur 


Trrvena!. 


Precipites, ut [axa jugis abruta, qubus mons \yars. 


Subtrahttur, clrvogue latus pendente recedrs.. 
K&T 14 With 
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With burning Fury they are headlong born, 
As when great Stones are from the Mountains 
torn 

By which the Cliftsdepriv'd and lefſen'd are 

And their ſtcep fides are naked left, and bare. 
( and according to Hippocrates the moſt dange- 
rous Maladies are they.,that disfigure the Coun- 
renance) with a roaring and terrible Voice very 
often” againſt thoſe that are bur newly come 
from Nurſc, and there they arc lam'd and ſpoil'd 
with blows, whilſt our Zuſtice takes no Cogni- 
Zance of it; as it theſe maims and diſlocations 
were not executed upon Members of our Gom- 
mon-wealth. | 
 Gratum eſt quod patrie cevem, pop ulogue dediſit, 

St facts ut Patrie fit 1doneus,utilis agrts, 

Utelis,{y bellorums % pacrs rebus agenats. 

It is a Gife moſt acceptable, when 

Thou to thy Gountry giy'ſt a Citizen, 

Provided thou haſt had the knack ot it 

To make him for hisCountries Service fit, 

Ulctul Caffiſt the Earth in her increaſe, 

And ufcftl in Aﬀairs of War and Peace. 
Therc isno Paſhon that ſo much tranſports men 
from their right Judgments, as Anger. No one 
would demurr upon puniſhing a Zaage with 
Death who ſhould condemn a Criminal upon 
the account of his own Choler ; why then ſhould 
Fathers and Pedantsbe any more allow'd to whip 
and chaſtiſe Children in their Anger > *Tis then 
05 longer Corrector but Revenge. Chaſtiſement 
15 inſtead of Phyſich to Children ; and ſhould 
we ſuffer a Phyſt:zan , who ſhould be animated 
ag1inſt, and cnrag'd at, his Patzent > We a, 
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{elves,to do well, ſhould never lay a Hand up- 
on our Servants whilſt our Anger laſts : Whilſt 


the Pulſe bears, and that we feel an Emotion in 


our ſelyes, let us defer the Buſineſs; things will 
indeed appear otherwiſe to us when we are 


calm and cool.*Tis then Paſſion that commands, 
tis then Paſſion that ſpeaks, and not we. Faults 


ſeen through Paſſion are magnified , and appear 


much greater to us than they really arc,asBodies 


do being ſeen through a Miſt. Who is hungry 


uſes Meart,but he that will make uſe of Corre- 


ftion ſhould have no appetite neither of Hunger 
or Thirſt toir. And moreover Chaſtiſements 
that are inflicted with weight and diſcretion ; 
are much better receiv'd , and with greater be- 
nefit by him who ſuffers. Otherwile he will 
not think himſelf juſtly condemn'd by a man 
tranſported wich anger and fury , and will al- 
ledge his Maſtcrs exceſlive Paſſion, his inflamd 
Countenance, his unwonted Oaths, his Emoti- 
on and prccipitous Raſhneſs, for his own juſtifi- 
cation. 
Ora tument ira, ngreſcunt ſangume Ven, 
Lumina Gorgomo [eons 19ne micant. 
Their Faces (well,and Veins grow ack with irc, 
And their Eyes (parkle with Gorgoman Fire. 
Suetonus reports, that Caius Ratbirins having 
been condemned by Ceſar, the thing that moſt 
prevail'd upon the People (ro whom he had ap- 
peaPd ) ro determine the Cauſe in his favour , 
was,the avimoſity and vehemency that C{ar had 
manifeſted in that Sentence. Saving is one thing 
and Doing is another ; weare diſtintly to con- 
{ider the | onkiges and the Preacher. Theſe Men 
I &# = cook 
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cook a pretty Buſineſs in hand,who in our Times 
have attempted to ſhaketheTruth of ourChurch 
by the Vices of her Miniſters ; ſhe extracts her 
Teſtimony elſewhere. *Tis a fooliſh way of Ar- 
puing, and that would throw all things into 
confuſion. A man whoſe Manners are good,may 
have falſe Opinions,and wicked men may preach 
Truth, nay, though he belicve it not himſelf. 
*Tis doubtleſs a fine Harmony when dozzng and 
ſaying go together; and I will nor deny but 
chat Saying,when the AQions follow.are of great- 
cr Authority and Efficacy, as Eudamidas laid, 
hearivg a Philoſopher talk of Milicary Afairs 
Theſe things are funely ſaid, but he that ſpeaks them 
7s not to be believed, for his Ears hawe never been 
uſed to the ſound of the Trumpet. And Cleomenes , 
hearing an Orator declaiming upon Valour,burſt 
out into Laughter, at which the other being an- 
gry, 1 ſbould, ſaid he to him, do the [ame if it 
were 4 Swallow that ſpoke of this [ubjet, but if it 
were au Eagle, I fhould willingly hear him. | per- 
ceive, methinks, in the Writing of the Axcrents , 
thar he who ſpeaks what he thinks, ſtrikes much 
more home than he thatonly diſſembles. Hear 
but Cicero ſpeak of the loye of Liberty : Hear 
Brutus {peak of it, his very writings ſound that 
this man would putchace it at the price of his 
Life. Let Ctcero, the Father of Eloquence,treat 
of the contempt of Death, and let Sexeca do the 
{lame ; the firſt does Janguiſhingly drawl it out , 
ſo thar you perceive he would make you reſolve 
apona thing on which he is not reſolv'd him- 
_o——_ o ſeit. He inſpires you not with Courage , for 
Seneca. IE himſelf has none ; the other animares and 
A | enflames 
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enflames you. I never read Author, even of 

thoſe who treat of Vertue and of Attions, that 

I do not curiouſly examin what a kind of man 

he was himſelf. For the Ephors at Sparta,ſecing a 

difſolute Fellow propoſe a wholeſome advice 

to the people commanded him to hold his peace, 

and intreated a vertuous Man to attribute to 

himſelf the Invention, and to propoſe it. Plu- 

tarch*s Writings, it well underſtood, ſufficiently 

{peak their Author ; and fo that I think I know 

him even into his Soul, and yet I could wiſh 

that we had ſome fuller account of his Life zand 

thus far wandring from my SubjeCt, upon the 

account of the Obligation | have to Aulus Gel- 

lus, tor having lefc us in Writing this Story of 

his Manners, that brings me back ro my Subject 

of Anger. A Slave of his, a vicious, ill conditi- py: --; 

on'd Fellow, but that had had the Precepts of reproact's 

Philoſophy often ringing in his Ears, having for 2 8. 

ſome Offence of his been ſtript by Plutarchs ot his. 

Command, whilſt he was whipping, mutrer'd at 

firſt, that it was without caule, and that he had 

done nothing to deſerve it ; but ar laſt falling in 

good earneſt to exclaim againſt, and to rail ar, 

his Maſter, he reproach'd him, that he was no 

Philoſopher , as he had boaſted himſelf to be; 

that hz had often heard him fay it was indecent 

to be angry, nav, had writ a Book to that pur- 

pole; and that the cauſing him to be fo cruelly 

beaten inthe height of his Rage, totally gave 

the Lye to all his Writings. To which Plutarch 

calmly and coldly anſwered, How Rufftan,ſaid he, 

Ry what doſt thou judge that I am now angry, aves 

ether my Face, my Coloar, or my Voice groe any 
 panifeſta- 


{ll 
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manifeſtation of my betng mov'd ? I do mot think 
my Eyes look fierce, that my Countenance appears 
troubled, or that my Voice ts areadful ;, am 1 red, 
ao I foam, does any Word eſcape my Lips IT ought 
to repent; Do T ſlart? Do I tremble with Fury? 
For thoſe T tell thee are the true ſigns of Anger. 
And lo rturningto the Fellow that was whipping 
him,Ply oz thy Work,ſaid he, whilſt this Gentle- 
man and 7 diſpute. This is the Story. 
 Archytas Tarentizws, returning from a War 
wherein he had been Captary Geperal, found all 
things in his Houſe in very great diſorder, and 
his Lands quite out of Tillage, through the il 
Husbandry of his Recezver, whom having causd 
to be calFd to him, Go, ſaid he, if I were not in 
That Coy. Anger, T would ſoundly drybb your fidess Plato 
rectionne- !iKkewiſe being highly offended with one of his 
$9,0uht Slaves, gave Speuſippus order to chaſtiſe him , 
in Anger. Excuſing himſelf from doing it becauſe he was 
in Anger. And Carillus, a Lacedemoniar, to a 
Helot, who carried himſelt fo inſolently and au- 
daciouſly towards him ; By the Gods, ſaid he, 
if I was not angry, Iwould immediately cauſe thee 
to be put to Death. *Tis a Paſhon that is pleagd 
with, and flatters ir ſelf. How oft, being mov'd 
under a falſe cauſe,ifthe Perſon oftending makes 
a good Defence, and preſents us with a juſt ex- 
cuſe, are we vext at Truth and Innocence it felt? 
In proof of which,] remember a marvellous Ex- 
ample of Antiquitv. Piſs, otherwiſe a Man of 
very emincnt Vertue,bzing mov'd againſt a Soul - 
dier of his,for that returning alone trom Forrage, 
he could give him no account where he had ctr 


2 Companion of his, tcok it for —— 
ad 
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had killd him, and preſently condemn'd him to 
Death. He was no ſooner mounted upon the 
G:4bor, but behold his wandting Companion 
arrives,at. which all the Army were exceedingly 
glad, and after many embracesof the two Com- 
rades, the Hangman carried both the one and 
the other into P/v's Preſence, all the Alfiſtants 
believing it would be a great Pleaſure even to 
him himſelf ; but it prov'd quite contrary ; for 
through ſhame and ſpite, his Fury,which was not 
yet cool, redoubled ; and by a ſubtlety which 
his Paſſion ſuddenly ſuggeſted to him, he made 
three Criminal for haying found one innocent , 
and caus'd them all to be diſpatch'd : The firſt 
Souldier, becauſe Sextence had paſs d upon him ; 
The ſecond,who had loſt his way, becauſe he was 
the Cauſcof his Companions Death ; and the 
Hangman, for not having obey'd the Order had 
been given him. Such as have had to do with 
telty and obſtinate Women, may have cxperi- 
mented into whata Rage it puts them, to oppoſe 
Silence and Coldnels to their Fury, and that a 
man diſ{dains to nouriſh their Anger. The Ora- 
tor Celius was wonderfully cholerick by Nature, 
and to one who ſup'c in his company, a man of 
a gcntle and ſweet Converſation, and who, that 
he might not moye him, approv'd and conſented 
toall he ſaid ; he, impatient that his il] Humour 
ſhould thus ſpend it (elf without aliment z For 
the lowe of the Gods deny me ſomething, ſaid he, 
that we may be two, Women, in like manner are, 
only angry, that others may be angry again, in 
:mitation of the Laws of Love. Phocion, to one 
taat uncrrupted his ſpeaking by injurious and 

| JI very 
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very opprobrious Words, made no other return 
than ſilence, and to give him full Liberty and 
Leiſure to vent his Spleen z which he having ac- 
cordingly done, and the ſtorm blown over, 
without any mention of this diſturbance, he pro- 
ceeded in his Diſcourſe where he had left off 
before. No anſwer can nettle a man like ſuch a 
Contempt. Of the moſt cholerick man in France 
(anger is always an imperfeftion, but more cx- 
cuſable in a Souldier, for in that Trade it can- 
not ſometimes be avoided) I muſt needs fay,rhat 
he is often the moſt patient man that I know,and 
the moſt diſcreet in bridling his Pathon ; which 
riſes in him with ſo great Violence and Fury, 
magno velutt cum flamma ſoxore 


Reneidl.7. Pirgea ſuggeritur coſtts undantis ahent, 


Exultantque ſtu latices, furit intus aquat. 
Fumtdus, atque alte ſpumis exuberat amms, 
Nec jam ſe capit unda,volat vapor ater ad auras, 
As when into the boyling Caldron's {ide | 
A crackling flame of Bruſh-wood is apply'd, 
The bubling Liquor there like ſprings are ſeen 
To ſwell, and foam to higher Tides within, 
Until ir does to overflowing riſe, 
And a fuliginous Vapour upward flies. 
that he muſt of neceſſity cruelly conſtrain him- 
{elf to moderate it; and, for my part, I know 
no Paftion which I could with ſo much Violence 
to my {elf attempt to cover and concea]). I would 
not ſet Wiſdom at {o high a price ; and do not 
ſo much conſider what he does, as how much 
it colts him to do no worſe. Another boaſted 
himſelf ro me of the regularity and ſweetneſs of 
his Manners, which is in truth yery ſingular 
[x 
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to whom I replyed, that it was indecd ſome- 
thing, eſpecially in perſons of ſo eminent Qua- 
lity as himſelf, upon whom every one had their 
Eyes, to preſent himſelf always well temper'd 
to the World ; but that the principal thing was 
to make Provitton for within, and for himfeltf ; 
and that it was not, in my Opinion, very well 
to order his Buſineſs inwardly to grate himſelf, 
which I was afraid he did, in putting on and 
outwardly maintaining the viſor and regular 
Appearance. A man incorporates anger by con- 
cealing it,as Diogenes told Demoſthenes, who, tor 
tear of being ſeen in a Tavern, withdrew him- 
ſelf inro it. The more you retire, the farther 
you enter in. I would rather adviſc that a man 
thould give his Seryanta Box of the Ear a little 
unſcaſonably, than wrack his Fancy to repreſenc 
this grave and compos'd Countenance ; and had 
rather diſcover my Paſhons than brood over 
them at my own expence ; they grow leſs in ven- 
ting and manifeſting themſelyes ; and tis much 
better their point ſhould wound others without 
thaa be turred towards our {elyes within. Om:- 
m4 vita 1n aperto letiora ſunt ; & tunc permicio- 


are leſs dangerous when open to be ſeen, and then 
mot pernicious when they lurk under a aiſembled 
Temper. ladmoniſh all thoſe who have authority 
to be angry in my Family, in the firſt place to 
manage their Anger, and not to layifh it upon 
every occaſion, for that both leſſens the value , 
and hinders the Effe&t. Raſh and cuſtomary Cha- 
fing runs into Cuſtom, and renders it ſelf de- 
ſpis'd ; and that you lay out upon a Seryant for 

a 


ſiſama, quum ſimulata [anttate ſubſidunt. All Vices Seneca. 
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The Au- 
thors An- 


a Theft, is not felt; becauſe it is the ſame he has 
{een you a hundred times employ againſt him for 
having il] waſh'd a Glaſs, or ſet a Stool out of 
order. Secondly, that they are not angry to no 
purpoſe, but make ſure that their Reprehenſion 
reach him at whom they are offeided ;' for or- 
dinarily they rail and bawl before he comes in- 
to their Preſence, and continue ſcolding an Ape 
ater hem gone; * 
Et fecum petulans amentia certat * 

And petulant madneſs with it ſelf contends , 
they atrack his ſhadow, and puſh-the ſtorm in 
piace where no ofte is either chaſtiſed or inte- 
refted, bur it: the Clamour of their Voice. I like- 
wiſe in Quarrels condemn thoſe who huft and 
vapour without an Enemy 2 thoſe Rodomontages 
arc to be reſcry'd to diſcharge upon the offend- 
ing Party. | 

Mugitus welati cum prima 1n frelia tanrns 

Terrificos ctet, atque traſct 13 cornua tentat, 

Arborts ohmtxus trunco, wentolque laceſſit = 

1#ibus, && [parſa ad pugnam troludit arena. 

Like angry Bulls that make the V alieys ring, 

Preſt to the fight, with dreadful bellowing, 

Whercing their Horns againſt the ſturdy Oak, 

Who with their kicking Heels the winds pro- 

[ voke, 

And toſh::g vp the Earth,a Duſt do raiſe 

For furious prejudes ro enſuing frays. 
WhenlI am angry, my Arger is very ſharp, but 
withal very ſhort, aud as private as I can; I 


ger ingreat loſe my ſelf indeed in Promprneſs and Violence, 
a iftiC 
Occatious. 


bur not in Troublc,{orhar I throw out all ſorts 
of injurious words at random, and without choice, 
anc 
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and never conſider pertinemtly to dart my Lan- 
guage where I think it will deepeft wound, for 
I commonly make uſe of no other Weapon in 
my Anger than my Tongue. My Servants have 
a better bargain of me in great Occaſions than 
in lictle, the little ones ſurpriſe me ; and the 
miſchief on't is, that when you are once upon 
the Precipice, "tis no matter who gave you the 
puſh, for you always go tothe bottom ; the fall 
urges, moves and makes haſte of it ſelf. In great 
Occaſions this ſatisfies me, that they are ſo juſt 
every one expefts a watrantable Indignation , 
and then I glotific my ſelf in deceiving their Ex- 
peQation ; againſt theſe, I fortifie and prepare 
my felt, they diſturb my head, and threaten to 
tranſport me very far, ſhould I follow them. I 
can eaſily contain my ſelf from entring into one 
of theſe Pafſhons, and am ftrong enough when 1 
expect them, to repel their Violence, be the 
Cauſe never ſo great ; bur it a Pafſhion once pre- 
poſleſs and ſeize me, it carries me away, be ir ne- 
ver ſo ſmall ; which makes me indent with thofe 
who may contend me, when you fee me firſt 
moved, ct me alone, right or wrong, F1l do the 
ſame for you. Ihe ftorm is only begot by a con- 
currence of Angers, which eaſily ſpring trom one 
another, and are not born together. Let every 
one have his own way, and we ſhall be always 
at Peace. A protitable Advice, but hard to cxc- 
cute. Sometimes alſo it fails out, that I put on a 
ſeeming Anger, for the better goyerning of my 
houſe, without any rcal Emotion. As Age ren- 
ders my humours more ſharp, I ſtudy to cppole 
them, and will, if I can, order it fo, that for the 
Future 
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Furure I may be ſo much the leſs peeviſh and 
hard to pleaſe, as I have more excuſe and incli- 
nation to be ſo,although I have heretofore been 
reckoned amiongſt thoſe rhat have the greateſt 
Patience. A Word more to conclude this Chap- 
ter. Ariſtotle fays,that Anger ſometimes (crves tor 
Arms to Vertue and Valour. *Tis likely ic may 
be ſo,nevertheleſs,they who contradi& him plea- 
ſantly Anſwet,chat *tis a Weapon of novel Ulſe; 
for we move all other Arms, this moyes us, our 
Hands guide ic riot, 'tis it that guides our hatids, 
it holds tis, we hold not it. 


CHAP. XXAIL 


Defence of Sencea and Plutarch. 


HE Familiarity I have had with theſe two 
Authors, and the afhſtance they have lent 

to my Age and Book, wholly compil'd of what 
I have borrowed from chem, obliges me to el- 
pouſe their Quarrel, and to ſtand up for their 
Honour. As to Sexeca,amongſt a million of little 
Pamphlets that thoſe of the Reformed Religion, 
diiperſe abroad for the defence of their Cauſe 
(= which ſomerimes proceeds from ſo good a 
and, thar tis pitty his Pen 1s not ermploy'd in 
a berrer Subject) I have formerly (cen one, that 
to make up the Parallel he would fain find out 
hetwixt the Government of our Jat2 poor King 
Charles the Ninth, and that of Nero, compares 
the late Cardinal of Lorratn with Sexcca, their 
: 7 Fortunes 


om 
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Fortunes to have both of them been the prime 
Miniſters in the Government of their Princes, 
and their Manners, Conditions and Deport- 
ments to have been very near alike: Wherein , 
in my Opiniog, he does the ſaid Cardinal 2 
very great Honour z for though I am one of 
thoſe who have a very great eſteem for his 
Wit, Eloguence and Zeal to Religion , and the 
Service x his King, and think it was a happi- 
nels in an Age wherein he was ſo zew, {o 
rare , and als ſo neceflary for the Publick , 
to have an Eccleſiaſtical Perſon ; of fo high 
Birth and Dignicy , and ſo ſufficient and ca- 
pable of his Place ; yer to confeſs the Truth, 
I do not think his Capacity by many de- 
grees near to the other , nor his Vertue ci- 
ther ſo clean , entire, or ſteady , as that of 
Seneca, Now the Book whereof | ſpeak, to 
bring about his deſign, gives a very injurious 
Deſcription of Seneca, having borrowed- his 
Reproaches from /)/0z the Hiſtorian , whoſe 
Teſtimony I do nor at all beheve. For be- 
ſides that, he is inconſtant , who after having 
call'd Szneca one while very wiſe, and again 
a mortal enemy to Nero's Vices, makes him 
elſewhere Avaritious, an Ulvrper, Ambitious, 
Effeminate , Voluptuous and a falſe Preten- 
der tw Philoſophy ; his own Vetrtue- does ap- 
pear ſoLively and vigorous in his Writings,and 
his Vindication is ſoclear trom any of theſe im- 
pacations of Riches, and-any cxtraordinary EX» 
penfive way of living, that I cannot believe any 
Teſtimony to the contrary. And beſides, it is 
much more reaſonable ro believe the Roman 

S's$ Hiſto- 
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Hifortans in fuch things, than Greeks and Stran- 
pers. Now Tacitus and the reſt ſpeak yery ho- 
nourably both of his Life and Death , and re- 
preſent him to us a very ' excellent and vyertu- 
ous Perſo1 in all things ; and I will alledge no 
other Reproach againſt D:ox's Report but chis, 
which | cannot avoid, namely, that he has ſo 
ſickly a Judgmeat in the Roman Afﬀairs , that 
he dares to maintain Fulzws Ceſar's Cauſe againſt 
Pompey, and that of Anthony againſt Cicero. 
Bedinus a Let us now come to Plutarch ; John Bodinus 
gool Al- js a good Author of our times, and a YPrjter of 
much greater Judgment than the rout of Screb- 
lers of this Age, and that deſerves ro be care- 
fully read and confider'd. I jfind him though a 
little bold in this paſſage of his Method of Hi- 
ſtory , where he accuſes Pluterch not only of ig- 
norance ( wherein I would have let him alone ; 
for that is above my reprchenſion)but that he ofr 
writes things incredible, and abſolutely fabulous, 
which are hisown Words. If he had ſimply ſaid, 
that he had deliver'd things otherwiſe than they 
really are, it had been no great reproach ; for 
what'we have not ſeen , we are forc'd to receive 
from other hands, and take upon truſt; and I ſee 
he purpoſely ſometimes variouſly relatesthe fame 
Story , as the Judgment of the three belt Cap- 
rains that ever were,given by Hanmbal ; *cis one 
way in the Life of Flamnms, and another in 
rhat of Pyrrhþus. But ro charge him with having 
taken incredible and impaſible things for cur- 
rent pay , 15 to accuſe the moſt judicious Anthor 
in the World of want of Judgment, And this 
is his Example; as, ſays he, when he relates that 


a 
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, a Lacedemonian Boy ſuffer d his Bowels to be Tha Dow 
| torn out by a Fox-cub he had ſtoln, and kepr it aut 
{ti]]l conceal'd under his Coat till he fell down Boy torn 


dead , rather than he would diſcover his theft. p72 


4 ox-cub, 
) I find fn this firſt place this Example ill choſen, ; 
foraſtmuch as it 1s very hard to limit the Pow- 

k er of the Faculties of the Soul, whereas we have 


| better Authority to limit, and know the force 
| of the bodily Limbs ; and therctore , if ] had 
| been as he ,; 1 ſhould rather have choſen an 
Example of this fecond ſort ; and there are 
that are leſs credible: And amongſt others , 
that which. he relates of Pyrrþus , that all 
wounded as he was, he ſtruck one of his 
Enemies who was arm'd from Head to Foot , 
ſo great a blow with his Sword , that he cleave 
him down from his Crown to his ſeat, ſo thar the 
Body was divided into two parts. Ia this Exam- 
ple I ind no great Miracle, nor do not admit of 
the Salvo with which he excuſes Plutarch , to 
have addcd this Word ( as 'tts ſad ) to ſuſpend 
our Belict ; for unleſs it be 1n things received 
by Authority, and the reverence to Arttquity 
or Rehl:gion, he would never have himſcit admit- 
ted , or enjoyed us things incredible in chem- 
ſelves to believe; and that this Word as %trs 
ſaid ) 1s not put 1n this place ro thar ct, is 
calc to be ſeen, becauſe he elſewhere relates to 
us , upon this SubjeCt, of che Patience cf the 
Lacedemonian Children, Exarapies happening 1n The Pari- 
his Time, more unlikeiy ro prevail upon our ——— 
Faith 3 as what Cicero alſo has teſtified before 5:2» Chil- 
hin, as having, as he ſays, been upon the Place: #7: 
that eyen to their Times there were Children 
$4 2 found, 


A — 
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found, who, in the tryal of Patience they were 
put to before the Altar of Draza, ſuffered them- 
{elves tobe there whip'd till the Blood run down 
all over their Bodies , not only without crying 
our, but without ſo much as a Groan, and ſome 
[| till they there voluntarily loſt their' Lives : And 
4 chat which Plutarch alſo , amongſt an hundred 
q other Witneſles,relates,chat ar a Sacrifice, a bur- 
J ning Coal being falln into the ſkeeve of a Lace- 
demonian Boy,as he was cexfmg, he ſuffered his 

whole Arm to be burn'd , till the ſmell of the 
broyling fleſh was perceiv'd by the Aſſiſtants. 

There was nothing, according to their Cufoms , 

wherein their Reputation was more concerned , 

Thievery nor for which they were ro undergo more blame 
edioust9. and diſgrace , than in being taken in Theft. I 
;ou am ſotully fatisficd of the greatneſs of thoſe Peo- 
ples Courage, that his ſtory does not only 

appear to me, as to Bodznus, incredible ; bnt 1 

do not find irſo much as rare and ſtrange. The 
Spartan Hiſtory is full of a thouſand more cruel 

and rare examples; and is indeed all Miracles 

Thievery in Compariſon of this. Marcellus, concerning | 
very much theft reports, that in his time there was no ſorr 
practiszd of Torments which could compel the Egyptians, 
Z-yptions. WREn taken in the manner, though a Peophe ve- 
; ry much addided to ir, ſo much zs to tell their 
Fortnude Name. A Spamfbh Peaſant, being pur ro the 
pf 20%] Wrack about theAccomplices of the murther of 
the Pretor Lucews Pijo , cried out in the height 

of the Tormenr,that his Friends ſhould not leave 

him , but look on in all aſſurance, and that no 

Pain had the Power to force from him one 


word of Con{cflion, which was all they could 
per 
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get the firlk day : The next day , as they were 
leading him a ſecond time to another Tryal , 
ſtrongly diſengaging himſelf from the Hands of 
his Guard, he furiouſly run his Head againſt a 
Wall, and beat qut his Brains. Epicharis,having Pexth of 
tir'd and glutted the Cruelty of Nero's Yeomen' 
of the Guard, and undergone their. Fire, their 
beating, and their Enginesa whole day together 
without one Syllable of Confcſhon .of her Cop- 
piracy » being the next day brought again to 
the, rack, with her Limbs almoſt torn to pieces, 
conveyed the Lace of her Robe with a running 
nooſe over one of the Arms of her Chair, and 
ſuddenly flipping her Head into it, with the 
weight of her own Body hang'd her (clf: Who 
having the Courage to dyeatfter that manner,is 
it nor to be preſum'd that ſhe purpoſely lent 
her Lifero the Tryal of her Fortitude the day 
before,comock the T'yrant,and encourage others 
tothe likeattempr 2 And whoeycr will enquire 
of our Argoulets of the Experiences they have 
had in our C:Til Wars, will find cfteQts of Pati- 
ence and Obſtinacy in this miſerable Age of ours, 
and amongſt the ſoft and effeminate Rabble,wor- 
thy to be compar'd with thoſe we have now re- 
lated of the Spartan Vertue. I] know there have 
been ſimple Peaſants amongſt us , who have en- 
durd the Soles of their Feet to be broil'd upon 
a.Grid-iron, their Fingers ends to be writhen off 
with the Cock of a Piftol , ard their bloody 
Eves {queez?d our of their Heads by force of a 
Cord twiſted about theix Brows , before they 
would ſo much as conſent to ranſom. I have 
{een one left itark m_ for dead in a UNS.. 
| $3 Ns 
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his Neck back and: ſwell'd , with - a Halter yet 

about it, with which they had drag'd him all 

Night at a Horſes Tail, his Body wounded in a 
hundred Places, with ſtabs of Daggers had been 

given him, notto kill him , bur to pur him ro 

Pain, and to afftright him : Who had endur'd all 

this, and eyen to being ſpeechleſs and inſenfible , 
reſoly?d, as he himſelt rold me, rather to dye a 
thouſand deaths ( as indced, as to matter of ſuf- 

" fering, he already had ) before: he would pay a 
penny ; and yet he was one of the richeſt 
Husbandmen of all the Country. How many 

have been ſccn patiently to ſuffer chemſelves to 

be burnt and roaftcd for Opinions taken upon 

truſt from others, and by them not at all un- 

Women derſto2d? I have known a hundred and a 
| *>ftinate. hundred Women ( for Gaſcony - has a certain 
Prerogative for Obſtinacy ) whom -ycu might 
| ſooner have made eat Fire, than torſake an Opi- 
nion they had conceiv'd in Anger. They arc 


more exaſperated by blows and conſtraint. And 
hethat made the Story of the Woman, who in 
defiance of all CorreQtion, Threats and Baſtina- 
does.ceaſt not to call her Husband lowzyKnave ; 
and that þ:ing plung'd over Head and Ears in 
Water,could yet litt her Hands above her Head, 
and make a fign of cracking Lice, feigid a Tale, 
of which in truth we every day ſee a manifeſt 
Image in the OQbſtinacy of Women. And O6ſte- 
zacy is the Siſter of Coxſtancy, at leaſt in Vigour 
and Stability. We are rot to judge what is pol- 
ble, and what is not, according to what is 
credible and incredible ro our Apprehenſ1on, as 
Thave (aid clſewhere : And it is a great Fault, 


and 
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and yer that moſt men are guilty of / which ne- 
vertheleſs I do not mention with any Refleftion 
upon Bodtzus ) ro make a difficulty of believing 
that in another, which they could not, or would 
not do themſelves. Every one thinks that the 
ſovereign ſtampr of human Nature is imprinted 
in him,and that from it all others muſt take their 
Rule; and that all proceedings which are nor 
like his, are feigned and falſe. Is any thing of 
anothers ARions or Faculties propos'd to him » 
The firſt thing he calls ro the Conſultation of 
his Jadgment is his own Example ; and as mat- 
ters go with him, ſo they muſt of Neceffity do 
witha]l the World beſides. O dangerous and 
intollerable Folly ! For my part I conſider fome 
men as infinitely beyond me,eſpecially amongſt 
the Anttents z and yet, though Il clearly diſcern 
my inability to come near them by a thouſand 
paces, I do not forbearto keep them in ſight , 
and to judge of what does elevate them fo, of 
which I alſo perceive ſome ſeeds in my ſelf ; as 
I alſlodo of the extream meanneſs of ſome other 
Minds, which I neither am aſtoniſh'd at, nor yer 
do misbelieve. I very well perceive the turns 
thoſe great Souls rake to raiſe themſelves to 
ſuch a picch, and admire their Grandeur z and 
thoſe flights thatI think the braveſt, I could be 
glad to imitate, where, though I want wing, yer 
mv Judgment goes along with them. 

The other Example he introduces of things 
incredible , and wholly fabulous, delivered by , .. 
Plutarch,is, that Ageſilaus was find by theEphort milcted by 
tor having wholly engroſs'd the Hearts and Af- Me £2 
ic&ions of his Citizens to himſelf alone. And ang hiz- 
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ſelf into 
the Heart 
of the P EC- 


Plc. 


herein] donot ſec what ſign of Falſity is to be 
fonnd : Bur fo ir is, that Plutarch Ipeaks of things 
that muſt needs be betrer known to him than 
to us; and it was no new thing in Greece to ſee 
men puniſh'd and exild for this very thing of 
being too acceptable ro the People, witneſs the 
Oftract[m and Petaliſus. There is yer in this 
place another Accuſation laid againſt Plutarch , 
which I cannot well digeſt ; where he ſays, that 
he has ſincerely coupled the Romans with the 
Romans , and the Creeks amongſt themſelves : 
bur not the Romazs with the Greeks , witnels 
ſays he, DemoShenes and Cicero, Cato and Ariſtt- 
ces, Sylla and Lyſanaer , Marcellus and Pelopr- 
das and Pompey and Ageſilaus , ſuppoling that 
he has favour'd the Greeks in giving them fo un- 
cqual Companions: Which is really to attaque 
what in Plutarch is moſt excellent, and moſt ro 
be commended. For in his Parallels ( which is 
the moſt admirable part of all his Works, and 
with which,to my Opinion,he is himſelf the moſt 
plcasd ) the fidelity and ſincerity of his Judg» 
ments equal their depth and weight. He 1is'a 
Philojopher that teaches us Vertue. Let us ſee 
whether we cannot defend him from this Re- 
proach of Fallity and Prevarication. All chat I 
can imagine could give occaſion to this Cenſure, 
:s , the great and ſhining luſtre of the Roman 
Names which we have til] before us ; it does 
not fecm hkely to us that Demoſthenes could 
rivai the Glory of a Cexjal, Proconſaul, and Oue- 
flor of thatgrcar Republich: butif a man conf1- 
cered ihe truth of the thing,and the men in them- 
{elves,which is Piutarch's Chicteſt aim, ar.d more 

ro 
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to balance their Manners, their Natures, and 
Parts, than their Fortunes I think contrary to 
Bodinus.that Cicero and the. elder Cato come ve- 
ry far ſhort of che men with whom they are 
compar'd. I ſhould ſooner tor his purpoſe have 
choſen the Example of the younger Cato com- 
pat'd with Phoctan, for in this couple there would 
have been a more likely diſparity tothe Romans 
Advantage. As to Marcellus, Sylla and Pazpey, 
[| very well diſcern that their Exploits of War 
are greater and morefull of Pomp and Glory 
than thoſe of the Greeks, which Platarchcompares 
with them ; but the braveſt and moſt vertuous 
ACtions, no more in War than elſewhere, arc 
not always the moſt renown'd. I often fee the 
Names of Captains obſcur'd by the Splendor of 
other Names of leſs deſert ; witneſs Lahiezus, 
Ventidius, Teleſinus and ſeveral others. And 
co take it by thar,were I ro complain on the be- 
half of the Greeks, could ] not ſay, that C axul- 
l:s was much leſs comparable to Themuſbocles, the 
Gracchito Agtrs, and Cleones and Numa to Ly- 
curg4u52? But *cis folly to judge of rhings that 
have ſo many AſpcCts at one view. When Plu- 
tarch compares them, he does not for all that 
make them equal. Who could more learnedly 
and ſincerely have marKkd their diſtintionsDoes 
he parallel the Victories, Feats of Arms, 'the force 
of their Arms conducted by Pompey, and his 
Triumphs, with thoſe of Ageſilaus I do mar be- 
liewe, (ays he, that Xenophon him{elf, if he were 
now lite, though be was allowed to write what- 
ever pleaſed h142 to the advantage of Agclilaus, 
would dare 10 trirg them into Compara/on. __ 

| & 
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he ſpeak of parallelling Lyſander to Sylla? There 
is, ſayshe, no Compariſon, cicher in the num- 
ber of Vi&ories, or in the hazard of Navai En- 
gagements, Oc. This is not to deroga:e from 
the Romazs ; tor having only ſimply nam'd thum 
with the Greeks, he can have done them no in- 
jury, what ditpariry foever there may be be- 
rwixt them : and Plutarch does not entirely op- 
poſe them to one another, there 1s no preterence 
in general, he only compares the pieces and cir- 
cumſtances one after another, and gives of eye- 
ry one a particular and ſeperate Judgment ; 
wherefore, if any one would convince him of 
Partiality, he ought to pick out ſome one of 
thoſe particular J»dgments, or ſay in general 
that he was miſtaken in comparing ſuch a Greek 
to ſuch a Roman, when there were others more 
fir and better reſembling to parallel him to. 


es 


CHAP. XXXII. 


The Story of Spurina. 


Hiloſophy thinks ſhe has not ill employed 
her Talent, when ſhe has given the ſove- 
rcignty of the Soul, and rhe authority of res 
ſtraining our Appetites to Reaſon. Amongſt 
which, they who judge that there is none more 
violent than thoſe which ſpring from Love, have 
this Opinion alſo, that they ſeize both of Body 
- and Soul, and poſleſs the whole Man ; ſo that 
eyen Health ir ſelf depends uponthem, _— 
icinc 
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dicine is ſometimes conſtrained ro pimp for them. 
Burt a man might on the contrary alto ſay, that 
the mixture of the Body brings an abatement and 
weakning ; for ſuch deſires are ſubje ro Saciety, 
and capable of matcrial Remedies. Many _ 
determined to rid their Soul from the continua 
Alarms of this Appetite, have made uſe of Inci- 
ſton and Amputartion of the rebelling Mem- 
bers. Others have ſubdued their force and ar- 
dour by the frequent application of cold things, 
as Snow and Vinegar. The Sack-cloths of our 
Anceſtors were for this purpoſe , which is a 
Cloth woven of Horſes Hair, of which ſome of 
them made Shirts, and others Girdles to torture 
and correct their Reins. A Prence not long ago 
told me, that in his Youth, upon a ſolemn Felti- 
val in the Court of King Francis the firſt, where 
every Body was very finely dreſgd, he would 
needs put on his Father's Hair Shirt, which was 
ſtill kept in the Houſe ; but how great ſoever 
his Devotion was, he had not patience to wear 
irtill Night, and was ſick a long time aftcr, ad- 
ding withal, that he did not think there could 
be any youthful heat ſo fierce that the uſe of 
this Receipt would not mortifie, and yet per- 
haps he never efſay'd the moſt violent ; for Ex- 
perience ſhews us, thar ſuch Emotions are often 
ſeen under rude and flovenly Cloths, and that 
a Hair Shirt does not always render thoſe Chaſtc 
that wear it. Xemcrates proceeded with greater 
ſeverity in this Affair, for his Diſciples,to make 
tryal of his Continency, having flipt Lats, that 
beauritul and famous Curt:zan into his Bed quite 
naked, excepting the arms of her Beauty _ 
| cr 
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her wantonAliurements,her Philters,finding,that 
1n the deſpire of his Reaſon and Philoſophical 
Rules, his unruly ficſh began to mutiny , he 
caus'd thole Members pf his to be burn'd thar 
he found conſenting co. this Rebellion. Where- 
as the Paſhons which whally reſide in the Soul, 
as Ambition, Avarice and the reft, find the 
Reaſon much more to do,becaule it cannot there 
be relieved but by its own Means; neither are 
thoſe Appetites capable of Saciety, but grow 
fharper,and encreaſc by Fruition. "The ſole Ex- 
ample.of Ful;us Ceſar may ſuffice to demonſtrate 
to us the diſparity of theſe appetites z for ne- 
ver was Man more addiQted to amorous delights 
than he : Of which, the delicate Care he of 
his Perſon, to that degree of Efteminacy, as to 
ſerve himſelt with the moſt laſcivious means to 
that end,as to hayethe Hairs of his Body twitch'd 
oft by places, ard farded all oyer with Perfumes 
with the extreameſt curioſity, is one Teflimony, 
and he was a Beantiful Perſon in himſelf, of a 
fair Complexion, Tall and Spritely, full fac'd, 
with quick hazel Eyes, if we may believe Sue- 
tonius; for the Statues that we ſee at Rome do 
not in all points anſwer this Deſcription. Belides 
his Wives, which he four times changed, with- 
out reckoning the Amours of his Child-hood 
with Necomedes King of Bythynia , he had the 
Maidenhead of the Renowned Cleopatra, Queen 
of egypt; witneſs the little Ceſario that he had 
by her. He alſo made love to Eunoe, Queen of 
Mauritania, and at Rome, to Poſthumua, the 
Wite of Serwus Sulpittus, to Lollia, the Wite of 
Gaitnius, to Tortulla, the Wile of Craſſus, and 
YER 
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eyen to' Mutia , Wife to the Great Pompey : 
which was the Reaſon the Roman Hiſtorians lay, 
that ſhe was repudrated by her Husband, which 
Plutarch confetfesto be more than he knew. And 
the Curio, both Father and Son, afterwards re- 
roach'd Pompey, when he matried Ceſar's 
aughter, that he had made himſelf Son-in-law 
to a man who had made him Cuckold, and one 
that he himſelf was wont to call «fgyſtus.Beſides 
all theſe, he entertain'd Serwyl;a, Cato's Siſter, and 
Mother to Marcus Bratus, trom whenee eyery 
one believes the great affeftion he had to Bru- 
tus did proceed, by reaſon that he was born in 
a time when it was likely he might be his. So 
that I have reaſon, methinks, to take him for a 
man extreamly given to this Debauch, and of a 

yery amorous Conſtitution. But the other Pafh- Ceſar very 

on of Ambition, with which he was exceeding- mms 
ly infe&ed, ariſing in him to contend with the 
former, it was ſoon compell'd to give way. And 
here calling ro mind Mahowet, who won Con- 
ſlanttnople, and totally exterminated the Grecian 
Name; 1 do not know where theſe two Paſh- 
ons were ſo eyenly balanc'd, cqually an indefa- 
tigable Lecher and Souldier, bur where they 
both meet in his Life, and juſtle one another , 
the quarrelling ardour always pers the better of 
the amorous Paſhon. And this, though it was 
out of its natural Seaſon, never regained an ab- 
folure Sovereignty over the other, till he was 
arriv'd at an extream old Age, and unable to 
undergo the Fatigues of War. What is related 
for a contrary Example, of Ladiflaus King of 
Naples, is yery remarkable ; that being a great 
Captain 
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Gaptain, Valiant, and Ambitious, he propog'd 
to himſelf forthe principal end of his Ambitt- 
on, theexecuticn of his Pleaſure, and the en- 
joyment of ſome rare and excellent Beauty. His 
death {eal'd up all the reſt : for having by a cloſe 
and tedious Siege requc'd the City of : Flerzxce.to 
ſo = diſtrels, that the Inhabitants were com- 
pell'd to Capitulate about ſurrender , he was con- 
cent to let them alone,provided they would de- 
liver up to him a beautiful Maid he had heard 
of in their City: They wereforc'd to yield to it, 
and by a ptivate Injury to civere the publick 
Ruin. She was the Daughter of a famous Phy. 
fician of his time, who fading himſelf involy'd 
in {o foul a Necellity, refolv'd upon a high Ar- 
_ tempt ; for as every one was laying to a hand 
0 trick up his Daughter, and to adora her with 
Ornaments and Jewels,co render her more agree- 
able to this new Loyer,he alſo gave her a Hand- 
kerchict moſt richly wrought, and of an exqui- 
lite perfume (an implement they never go with- 
out in thoſe Parts) which was to make uſe 
of at their firſt approaches. This Handkerchief, 
empoiſoned with his chiefeſt Arr, coming to be 
rub'd between the chat'd Fieſh and open Pores, 
both of the one and the other, fo ſuddenly in- 
fus'd the Poyſon, that immediately Converting 
their warm into a cold ſweat, they preſently dis 
edin one anothers Arms. Butl return to Ceſar. 
His Pleaſures never made him Neal one minute 
of an hour, nor ſtep one ſtep aſide from Occa- 
{10ns that, might any way condice to his Ad- 
varcement. That Patſion was fo ſovereign in 


him oyerall rhe reft, and with ſo abſolure au- 
thority 
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thoriry poſſeſt his Soul, that it guided him at 
pleaſure. In earneſt, it troubles me when fas to 
every thing elſe) I conſider the greatneſs of this 
Man, and the wonderful Parts wherewich he 
was enduecd, learn'd to that degree inall ſorts of 
Knowledge, that there is hardly any one Sci- 
ence of which he has not written : He was ſo 
reat an Orator, that matiy have prefer'd his 

loquence to that of Czcero ; and he, I conceive, 
did not think himſelt inferiour to him in thar 
patticular : for his two Anti-Catos were chiefly 
writ to counterbalance the Elocution that C:- 
cero had expended in his Cato. As to the reſt, 
was.ever Soul ſo vigilant, fo aCtive, and fo pa- 
tient of Labour as his ? and doubtleſs it was em- 
belliſh'd with many rare ſeeds of Vertue,I mean 
innate and natural, and not put on. He was fin- 

ularly Sober, ſo far from being delicate in his 

er, that Optus relates, how that having one 
day at Table Phyſical, inſtead of common Oy], 
in ſome Sawce ſer before him, he did cat hearti- 
ly of it, that he might not put his Entertainer 
out of Countenance. Another time he caug'd his 
Baker to be whip'd for ſerving him with a finer 
than ordinary ſortof Bread. Cato himſelf was 
wont to ſay of him.that he was the firſt ſober man 
that ever made it his Buſineſs torutn his Country. 
And as tothe ſame Cato's calling him one day 
Druzkard, it tell out thus. Being both of them 
in the. Sexate,at a time when Cataltnes Conſpi- 
racy was in Queſtion, of which Ceſar was (ul- 
pected, one came and brought himaTicket ſeal'd 
np:Cato belicying that it was fomerhing the Con- 
{pirators gaye him notice of, call'd to him yo 
'ver 
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Ceſar cal- 
led Drun- 
kard. 


Penus ac- 
companies 
Bacchus. 


Czſar's 
Clemency 
towards 
his Enc- 
mies, 


liver it into his hand, which Ceſar was con- 
ſtrained to doto avoid farther fuſpicion. It. was 
by fortune a Love-Lerter that Serwlia, Cato's Si- 
ſter had written to him, which Cato having read, 
he threw it back to him, ſaying,there Druxkard. 
This, 1fay,was rather a word of diſdain and an- 
ger, than an expreſs reproach of this Vice, as we 
often rate thoſe that anger us with the firſt in- 
jurious words comes into our Mouths, though 
nothing due to thoſe we are offended at. . lo 
which may be added, that the Vice which Cata 
caſt in his diſh is wonderfully ncar a-kin to that 
wherein he had trap*d Ceſar ; for Bacchus and 
Penus,accotdingto the Proverb, do very willing- 
Iy agree ; but with me Yeaw is moſt ſpritely 
when I am the moſt ſober. The Examples of his 
Sweetnels and Clemency to thoſe by whoni he 
had been offended are infinite ; I mean, beſides, 
thoſe he gaveduring the time of the Crvil Wars, 
which,as plainly cnough appears by his Writings, 
he pradtifed to cajole his Enemies, and to make 
chem leſs afraid of his farure Dominion and Vi- 
Qory. But I muſt alſo ſay,that if theſe Examples 
arc not ſufficient Proofs of his natural Sweerneſs, 
they at lealt manifeſt a marvellous Confidence 
and Grandeur of Courage in this Perſon. He 
has often been known to diſmiſs whole Armies , 
aftcr having overcome theni, to his Enemies , 
without Ranſom, or deigning {ſo much as to 
bind them by Oath, it not to favour him, at 
leaſt no tnore trobear Arts againſt him. He has 
three or four timcs taken ſome of Pompey's Cap- 
tains Priſoners, and as oft ſet them ar Liberty. 
Pompey declar'd all thoſe ro be Enees o_ 

bra 
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did not follow him to the War, and he pro- 
claim'd ail thoſe to be his Friends who late (til] 
and did not actually take Arms againſt him. 1 o 
\uch Captains of his as run away from him to go 
over to the other fide , he {ent moreover their 
Arms,Horſes and Equipage, The Cztes he had 
taken by force, he lett at full liberty to rake 
which {ide they pleagd, impoling no other Gar- 
71[ou upon them but the memory of his Sweet- 
nels and Clemency. He gave ftri&t and expreſs 
Charge the day of his grear Battle of Phar| alia, 
that without the urmoſt necc{ury no one ſhould 
lay a hand upon the Citizens of Roxve. T hele, 
in my Opinion , were very hazardous Proceed- 
ings, and *tis no wonder it thoſe in our C:w1l 
War , who like him , fight againſt the ancienr 
eſtate of their Country,do not follew his Exam- 
ple; they are extraordigary means.,amd that only 
appertain to Ceſar's Fortune , and to his admi- 
rable Fore-ſight in the conduCt of Aﬀairs. When 
] conſider the incomparable Grandeur of his 
Soul, excuſe Viftory that it could not diſengage 
it ſelf from him, cyecn in fo unjuſt and fo wick- 
ed a Caule. 

To return to his Clemency z we have many 
natural Examples in the time of his Government ; 
when all things being reduc'd to his Power , he 
had no more need to diſlemble. Cars Memmins 
had writ very ſevere Orations againſt him,whica 
he had as ſharply anſwer'd : Yetdid not ſoon at- 
ter forbear to ule his intereſt to make him Cox- 
ful. Catus Caluus, who had compo 'd ſeveral in- 
jurious Epigrams avainit him, having employ*d 
many of his Friends tg mecirate ——— 
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with him, Ceſar voluntarily perſwaded himſelf 
to write firſt to him. And our good Catallus, 
who had ſo rudeiy ruffled him under the name 
of Mamurra,coming to make his excuſes to him, 
he made him the ſame day fit at his Table. Ha- 
ving Intelligence of ſome who ſpoke ill of him , 
he did no more , bur only in a publ:ck Oratien 
declare that he had notice of ic. He allo leſs 
fear'd his Enemics than he hated them. Some 
Conſpiracics and Cabals that were made againſt 
his Life, being diſcover'd to him , he ſarisffed 
himſelt in publiſhing by Proclamation that they 
were known to him, without further proſecu- 
ting the Conſpirators. 
As to the reſpe& he had to his Friends Catus 
Oppius, being with him upon a Journey, and 
finding himſelf i]],he lefe him the only Lodging 
he had for himſelf, and Jay all Night upon the 
hard Ground in the open Air. As to what con- 
ccrns his Juſtice ; he put a beloved Servant of 
his to Death for lying with a noble Romar's 
Wite, though there was no complaint made. 
Never had min more Moderation in his ViCto- 
Ambition IV, nor more Reſolution in his adverſe Fortune. 
the only But all theſe good Inclinations were ſtifled and 
Cilare Tpoild by his furious Ambition, by which he 
Actions, ſuffer'd himſcltro be ſo tranſporred and miſled, 
thata man may cal(ily maintain,that that Paſhon 
guided the Rudder of all his Aftions. Of a li- 
beral man, it made him a publick Thiet to ſup- 
ply this Bounty and Profuſton,and made him ur- 
rer this vile and unjuſt ſaying , Thatif the moSt 
withed and profiigate Perſons tn the World had 
been faithful in [erving him towards his Advance- 
ment., 


ment, he would cheriſh and prefer than to the ut- 
moſt of his Power, as much as the beſt of men : 
intoxicated him with ſo excethve a Vanicy,as to 
dare to boaſt inthe Preſence of his Fellow C:- 
tizexs,that he had made the great Comon-xealth 
of Rome a Name without Form , and withour 
Body; and to ſay that his anſwer for the future 
ſhould ſtand for Laws, and alſo to receive the 
Body of the Senate coming towards him fitting; 
to ſuffer himſelf to be ador'd , and to have di- 
vine Honours paid to him in his own Preſence. 
To conclude , this fole Vice, in my Opinion , 
{poilPd in him the moſt rich and beautitul Na- 
rure that ever was, and has render'd his Name 
abominable ro all good Men, in that he would 
ere&t his Glory upon the Ruins of his Coun- 
ry , and the Subverſion of the greateſt and 
moſt flouriſhing Republick the Wcrld ſhall ever 
ſee. 

There might on the contrary many examples 
be produc'd of great men whom Pleaſures have 
made to negleft the conduCtt of their Aﬀairs, as 
Mark Anthony and others ; but where Lowe 
and Ambition ſhould be in equal Balance, and 
come to juſtle with equal Forces, I make no 
doubt bur the laſt would win the priz-. 

Bur to return to my Subje& ; 'Tis much to 
bridle our Apperites by the Dilcourſe of Reaſon, 
or by Violence ro contain our Members within 
their Duty: But to laſh our ſelves for our Neigh- 
bours Intereſt, and not only to diveſt our ſelves 
of the charming Paſhon that tickles us wich the 
Pleaſure we feel of being agreeablc to others , 
and courted ant} beloved of every one ; bur 

Tt 2 allo 
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alſo to conceive a hatred againſt the Graces that 
produce that efteft , and to condemn our Beau- 
ty becauſe it enflames others ; of this I confeſs I 
haye met with few Examples: This indeed is 
one Spurina, a young man of Tuſcany. 
Dualis gemma micat fulvum gue drvidet aurum, 
Aut collo aecus, aut capitt, vel quale per artem 
Incluſumn buxo, aut Ericta Terebintho. 
Lucet ebur, 
As a Gem ſhinesin yellow Gold enchac'd, 
Oa Neck or Head, for Decoration plac'd; 
Or as by Art P'vry does luſtre get 
In the Erictan Terebtnthus (er. 
being endow*d with a ſingular Beauty , and ſo 
excethave, that rhe chaſteſt Eyes could not chaſt- 
ly behold its Raics z not contenting himſelt with 
leaving ſo much flame and feaver as he eyery 
where kindled, without relief, enter*d into a fus- 
rious {pit2 againſt himſelf , and thoſe great En- 
dowments Naturc had {o liberally conferr*d up- 
Gn him; as it a man wete reſponſible to himſelf 
for the Faults of others: And purpoſely {la{h'd 
and disfigur'd,wich many Wounds and Scars,the 
eric Simmerty and Proportion that Nature 
Fad ſo curiouſly imprinted in his Face. Topive 
my treeOpinion,l more admire than honour ſuch 
Actions. Such Exceſles are enemies to my Rules, 
Thedefign was Conſcientious and Good , bur 
certainty a little defeCtive in Prudence, What ! 
it bis Deformity ſerv] afcerxards tro make others 
guilty of the Sin of Hatred or Contempt, or of 
Envy,art the Glory of ſo commendable an ACti- 
00,0r of Calumay, interpreting this Humour a 
mad Ambition! Is there any Form from —_ 
ice 
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Vice cannot, if it will, extraft occaſion to exer- 
Ciſe it ſelf one way or another? It had been 
more juſt,and alſo more noble,to have made of 
theſe Gitts of God a SubjeCt of regularity and 
exemplary Vertue. They who retire themſclyes 
from the commonOffices, from that infanirenum- 
 herof Vice, and manifeſt Rules that fetter a 
man of exaft honeſty in the Civil Lite, are, in 
my opinion, very diſcreet; what peculiar ſharp - 
neſsof Conſtraint ſoever they impoſe upon them- 
{elves in ſo doing. *Tis in ſome fort a kind of 
dying to ayoid the Pain of living well. They 
may have another reward, but the reward of the 
difficulty I fancy they can neyer have , nor that 
in uneaſineſs there. can be any thing beyond 
keeping himſelf upright in the waves of the 
World, truly and exaQtly perfofming all parts 
of his Duty. *Tis peradventure more cafe ro 
liveclean from the whole Sex, than to maintain 
a man's (elf exa&ly in all points in the Society 
of a Wife. Anda man may more incuriouſly 
flip into want than abundance duly diſpens'd. 
Cuſtom, carried on according to Reaſon, has 
in it more of ſharpneſs than abſtinence. Mo- 
deration is a Vertue that has more work than 
Sufferance. The well living »of Scepio has a 
thouſand faſhions, that of Drogezes but one. 
This as much excells the ordinary Lives in In- 
nocency,as the moſt accompliſh'd excells chem in 
utility and force. 


Ti\&'2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 


Obſervation of the means to carry on a War 


according toJulius Czfar. 


TFIS ſaid of many great Leaders, that they 
] have had certain Bovks in particular 
eſteem, as Alexander the Great, Homor, Scipio 
Africanus, Xenvph\n, Marcus Brutus, Poithuus , 
Charles the Fitch, Philip de Communes , and *tis 
ſaid, that in our times Machiawel is elſewhere 
in Repute; but the late Mare{chal Stroſſy , who 
took Ceſar for his Man, doubtleſs made che beſt 
choice, being that that Book in truth ought ro 
be the Breviary of cvery great Souldier, as be- 
ing the true and moſt excellent Pattern of all 
Military Art. And moreover, God knows with 
waat Grace and Beauty he has embelliſh'd chat 
ch Mzicgcr, with ſo pure, delicate and petfe&t 
Expreſſi:.n, that, in my Opinion, there are no 
Writings in the World comparable to his, as 
ro thar. I wiil ſet down ſome rare and particular 
Paſſages of hisWarsthar 1emain in my memory. 

His Army,being 1n ſome Conſternation upon 
the Rumour that was {pread of the great Forces 
that King 764 was icading againſt him ; inſtead 
of abating the Apprehenſton which his Souldiers 
had conceived at the News, and of Icfening the 
For-es of tte Enemy, having call'd them all to- 


gether to ercoutage and rea(lure them, herook 


a quite conrary way to what we atc us'd ro do, 
for ke told them that they needed no more ro 
trouble 
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crouble themſelves wich enquiring after the Ene- 
mics Forces , for that he was certair:ly inforn'd 
thereof, and then told them of a number much 
{urpaſhing both the truthand the report that was 
rumour'd in his Army; follewing the advice of 
Cyrus in Xenophon;, toraſmuch as the impoſture 
is not of ſogreat importance to find an Enemy 
weaker than we expected, than to find him rea!- 
ly very ſtrong, after having been made ro be- 
lieve that he was weak. Ir was always his uſe 
ro accuſtom his Souldiers fimply to obey , with. Pe: 
out taking uponthem to controul , or ſo much Cſs 
as to ſpeak of their Captains deſigns ; which heirs 
never communicated to them but upon the point 
of Execution, and took a delight, it they diſco- 
ver'd anythingot what he intended, immediate. 
ly to change his Orders to deceive them ; and 
*0 that purpoſe would often , when he had a{- 
tign'd his Quarters in a place, paſs forward and 
lengthen his days march, eſpeciaily if it was foul 
Weather. The Spyuſſe, in the beginning of his 
Wars in Gaul, having fent to him to demand a 
free patſ1ve over the Rowan Territories; though 
relolv'd ro hinder them by force, he neverthe- 
Jeſs ſpoke kindly to the Mefſengers, and took 
ſome reſpite to return an Anſwer , ro make uſe 
of thar time for the calling his Army together. 
Theſe (illv People did not know how g30d a 
Husband he was of his tim? : For he goes often 
repeat , that it is the beſt part of a Caprain to 
know howto make uſe of Occaſions , and his 
diligence in his Exploits are in truth unheard of 
and incredible. It he was not very confcienti- 
Ous in taking ad vantage of an Enzmy _— C- 
T4 OUT 
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lour of a 'T'tcaty of Agreement, he was as little 
in this, that he requii'd no other Vertue in a 
Souldicr, but valour only, and ſeldom puniſh'd 
any other Faults bur Mutiny and Diſobedience. 
He would otrt after his Vi£tories turn them looſe 
ro all ſors of Licence, diſpenſing them for ſome 
time from the Rules of Military Diſcipline,ſay- 
ing withal, that he had Souldicrs fo well train'd 
up , that powder'd and perfunr'd , they would 
run furiouſly to the fig ht. In truth he loy'd to 
nave them richly arim'd, and made them wear 
engraved, gilded and damask'd Arms , to the 
end that the care of ſaving their Arms might 
engage them toa more obſtinate defence, Speak- 
ing ro them, he call'd them by rhe name of Fel- 
low-Souldiers, which we yer uſe 3 which his 
Succeſior Auguſtus reform'd ſuppoling he had 
only done it upon Necellity, and to cajole thoſe 
who Only follow'd him as Volunteers; 


— -— Rhem mihs Cxlar 18 unds. 
Dux erat,hic ſocins, factinus quos tnquenat equat. 


Great Ceſar, who my. Gen'ral did appear 
UDon the Barks of Rhtae's my Fellow here ; 
tor wickedneſs, where it once hold does take, 
All men wiom it dchles does equal make. 


but that thiscatriage was too mean and low for 
the Dignity of an Emperor and General of an 
Army ; an therefore brovght up the cuſtom of 
calling them Soujaiers only. With this Courte- 
ii2 Caeſar mixt great Severity to keep them in 
awe, Tac ninth Legrop having mutin'd — 
Je x we | Plz. 


c—_ Ry YH Y' 
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Placentia , he ignominiouſly caſheer'd them, 
though Pompey was then yet on Foot, and re- 

cciy'd them not again to Grace till aiter many 
Supplications. He quieted them more by Au- 

thority and Boldneſs than by gentie wavs. In 

that place where he ſpeaks of his Paſſage over 

the Rhine towards Germany, he ſays, that think 

ing it unworthy of the Honour of Rozzan Peo- 

ple ro waft over bis Army in Veſſels, he built 

a Brivge that they might paſs over dry foct. 

T here it was that he butic that wonderful Bridge, Exhorrati- 
of which he gives ſo particular a Deſcription ; Cn 
For he no where ſo willingly infiſts upon his Gn 
own Actions, as in repreſenting to us the ſub- tle of great 
tlety of his Inventions in ſuch kind of things. ] PPE: 
bave allo obſery'd this, that he fer a great value 

upon his Exhorrations to the Souldicrs before 

the fight; for where he would ſhew that he 

was cither ſurpris'd, or reduc'd ro a Neceſlity . 

of fighting, he alwavs brings in this that he had 

not {o much as leilure ro Harangue his Army. 

Before that great Bartel with thoſe of Tournay , 

Ceſar, ſays he, having given ordcr for every 

thing elſe, preſently ran where Fortune carried 

him to encourage his People, and meeting with 

the tenth Legz9n, had no more, time to ſay any 

thing to them bur this, that they ſhould remem- 

ber their wonted Valour, not be aſtoniſh'd, but 
bravely ſuſtain the Enemies encounter ; and be- 

ing the Enemy was already approach'd within 

a Darts caſt, he gave the ſignal of Battle; and 

going {uddenly therce cllewhere ro encourage 
others, he found that they were already engagd. 

His Torgue has indeed done him notable Ser- 

VICE 
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vice upon ſeveral Occaſions, and his Military 
Eloquence was in his own time ſo highly repu- 
red, that many of his Army writ down his Ha- 
rangues as he ſpoke them, by which means there 
were Volumes of them collected that continued 
a longtime after him. He had fo particular a 
Grace in ſpeaking, that they who were particu- 
larly acquainted with him;and Auguſtus, amongſt 
others, hearing thoſe Orations read, could di- 
ſtinguiſh eyen ro the Phraſes and Words that 
were none of his. The firſt time that he went 
out of Rox with any publick Command, he 
arriv'd in cight days atthe River Rhine, having 
with him in his Coach a Secretary or two be- 
fore him who were continually writing , and 
him that carried his Sword behind him. And 
certainly, though a man did nothing bur in- 
rend his way, he could hardly have perform*d 
that Journey ſo ſoon, With which promptneſs 
having been every where Viforiousin Gaul, he 
Ceſar's 1eftir, and following Pompey to Brunduſtum, in 
p— 50g eighteen days time he ſubdued all 7raly, return'd 
eddions. from* Br unduſium to Rome, and from Rowe went 
into the yery heart of Spazy, where he under- 
we: cxtream difficulties in the War againſt 
Afranins and Peareius, and in the long Siege of 
Marcelles , from thence he return'd into Mace- 
aonta, beat the Roman Army at Pharſalsa : Pal- 
ſed from thence in purſuit of Poxzpey into egypt, 
which he alſo ſubdu'd ; from egypt he went 
into Syria, and rhe Territories of Pontus,where 
he fought Pharpaces; from thence into Africh, 
where he defeated Sripro and Zuba ; again retur- 
ned through Ttaly into Spazy, where he defeated 
Pompey's Sons. O;tor 
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Ocior & cxlt flames, 4 tigrade feta, gs 
Ac welt montis ſaxum de vertice precefSs Vice En. 
Cum ruit avulſum vento, [nu turbidus imber #6. 12. 
Proluit, aut anms ſolvit |ulapſa wetuſtas, 

Fertur 1n abruptum magno mons 1mprobus atts, 
Exultatque ſolo, filwas, armenta, viro[que, 

Invlvens [ecum. 


Swifter than Lightning, or the furious courſe 
Of the fell Tigreſs when ſhe is a Nurſe; 
And as a Stone torn from the Mountains crown 
By ſome rough Wind thence tumbles headlong 
[ down 
Whether waſh'd off by Torrents of a Shower, 
Or loog'd by Age's all-lubduing Power, 
The pond'rons Maſs falis with a mighty force, 
And grazing here and there,does in its courſe 
Sweep all before it, Men and Flocks and Droves, 
And leyels with the Earth oppoſing Groyes. 


Speaking of the Siege of Awvaricum, he ſays, that 
ic was his Cuſtom to be night and day with the 
Piozeers. In all Enterpriſes of Conſequerice he 
ſtil] diſcover'd in Perſon, and never brought his 
Army into Quarters till he had firſt vieWd the 
Place. Andit we may bzlieve Su:toztus, when 
he :efoly'd ro paſs over into England, he was 
the firſt man that ſounded the Paſſage. He was 
wont to ſay, that he more valu'd a Victory ob- 
tain'd by Counſel than Force. - And inthe War 
againſt Petrezus and Afranius, Fortune preſen- 
ting him with an occaſion of manifeſt Advantage, 
he declin'd it, ſaying,that he hop'd with a little 
more time and Jeſs hazard to oyerthrow his 

Enemies. 
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Enemies. He there alſo play'd a notable part.in 
commanding his whole Army to paſs the River 
by Swimming, without any manner of neceffity- 


ny —Yapuitgue ruens 18 frelia miles 

bbs Duod fuctens temuiſſet iter, mox uda receptts 
Membra fowent armis, gelidoſque a gureite, curſu 
Reſtituunt artus. 


The Souldiers ruſh through a Paſs to fight 

They would have been afraid rave rane in flight 
Then with their Arms their wet Limbs cover ore, 
And their numm'd Joynts by running do reſtore. 


I find him a little more temperate and confide- 
rate in his Enterprizes than Alexapder, tor this 
ſeems to ſeek and run headlong upon dangers , 
like an impetuous Torrent attacks and ruſhes 
againſt every thing it meers without Choice or 
Diſcretion. 


Herarlib.g, Sic taurs formis woluitur Aufidus, 
Oae.14 Oui regna Daunt perfluit Appuli 

Dum ſevit, horrendamque cultis 

Diluviem mediatur agris. 

Sothe biforked Aufiius amain 
Runs bellowing forth along thi Aputran Plain, 
= Tres When he with Rage, and ſwelling Floods 
TT (abounds 


Threatning a Delvge to the tilled Grounds. 


And indeed he was a General in the flower 
and firſt heat of his Youth, whercas Ceſar took 


up tie Trade at, a ripe and well adyanc'd _ 
| @ 


po 
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To which may moreover be added, that Alex- 
ander was of a more fanguine hot and cholerick 
Conſtitution, apt to puſh him on to ſuch Extra- 
vagancies, which he alſo inflam'd with Wine, 
from which C2/ar was yery abſtinent, but where 
neceflary occaſion requir'd, neyer did any man 
venture his Perſon more than he : So much that 
for my part, merhinks, I read in many of his 
Exploits a determinate Reſolution ro throw 
himſelf away, to ayoid the ſhame of being The grear 
overcome.In his great Battle with thoſe of Towr- ar 
#ay, he charg'd up to the head of the Enemies ſeveral oc- 
without his Shield, as he was ſurpris'd , ſeeing 99% 
the Van of his own Army to begin to give 
ground, which has alſo ſeyeral times betall'n 
him. Hearing that his People were belieg'd , 
he paſsd through the Enemics Army in diſguiſe 
to go encourage them with his Preſence. Ha- 
ving croſsd over to Dyrrachium with very 
ſlender Forces, and ſeeing the remainder of his 
Army, which he left to Antonius his Conduct, 
{low in following him, he attempted alone to 
repaſs the Sca in a very great Storm ; and pri- 
vately ſtole away to fetch the reſt of his Forces, 
the Ports on the other {ide being ſeisd by Pom- 
pey, and the whole Sea being in his Potſeſhon. 
And as to what he pertorm'd by lorce of hand, 
there are very many Exploits that in hazard 
exceed all the Rules of War : for which how 
{mall means did he undertake. ro ſubdue the 
Kingdom of Egypt, and afterwards to attacque 
the Forces of Sc:po and Fuba; Ten times greater, 
than his2 Theic People have had I know nor 
what of more than human Conitdence = their 
0:tune, 
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Fortune,and he was wont to {ay, that men muſt 
eXccute, and not deliberate upon Enterprizes , 
After the Battle of Pharſal:a, when he had ſcnc 
bis Army away betore him into Afia, and was 
pathng in one ſingle Veſlel the Streight of the 
Helleſpont, be met Lucgus Caſſins at Sea with Ten 
tall men of War, where he had the Courage not 
only to ſtay his coming, but to ſtand up with 
him, and ſummon him to yield, and did his bu- 
ſine(s. Raving undertaken that furious ſiege of 
Alexta, where there were fourſcore thouſand 
men in Garriſon, and that all Gaul was in arms 
to raiſe the tiege, having ſer an Army on foot 
of a hundred and nine thovſand Horſe, and of 
two hundred and forty thouſand Foot, what a 
Boldneſs and mad Confidence was it in himghat 
he would not give over his Attempt, and retire 
in two (o invincible Difficulties ? Which never- 
theleſs he underwent; and after having won that 
great Battle againſt thoſe without, ſoon reduc'd 
thoſe within to his Mercy. The ſame hapned to 
Lucullus at the Siege of Trgranocerta againſt King 
T:graxes, but the Condition of the Enemy was 
not the ſame, confidering the Effteminacy of 
thoſe with whom Luculs bad to deal. I will 
here ſet down two rare and extraordinary Events 
concerning this Siege of Alexta ; one, that the 
Gauls having drawn their Powers together to 
encounter Ce/ar, a'ter they had made a Gene- 
ral muſter of all their Forces, reſolv'd in,thcir 
Councel of Yar to diſmiſs a good part of this great 
multitude, that they might nor fall into Confu- 
fon. This Example of Ra bring too many, 
5 new; buttco take ir right, it ſtands to _ 

that 
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that the Body of an Army ſhould be of a mode- 
rate greatneſs, and regulated ro certain. Bounds , 
both our of reſpe@ ro the difficulty of provi- 
ding for them, and the difficulty of Governing 
and keeping them in Order. Ar leaſt it is very yy,aox; 
eaſic to make it appear by Example, that Ar- Armies of 
mies ſo monſtrous in number have ſeldom done B97 
any thing to purpoſe. According to the ſaying 
of Cyrus 1n Xexophon, Tis not the number of men, 
but the number of good men that give the Advan- 
tage : The remainder ſerving rather to trouble 
than aſhſt. And Bajazet principally grounded 
his Reſolution of giving T amberlatn Batrel, con- 
trary to the Opinion of all his Captains, upon 
this, that his Enemies numberleſs number of 
men gave him aſſured hopes of Confuſion. S$;ax- That great 
derbeg, a very good and expert Judge in ſuch Jpmeriot 
matters, was wont to fay, that T en or Twelye Confulion. 
thouſand fairhful fighting men were ſufficient co 
a good Leadcr to ſecure his Reputation in all ſorts 
of Military Occaſions. - The other thing I will 
here record, which ſeems to be contrary both to 
Cuſtom and Rules of War,is, that Yerc:ngentorix, 
who was made General of all the parts of the 
revolted Gaule, ſhould go ſhut up himſelf in 
Alexa : for he who has the command of a whole 
Country, ought never to engage his Perſon bur 
in caſe of the Jaſt Extremity, that the only place 
he had left is in concern,and that the only hope 
he had lefr was in the defence - of that City 
Otherwiſe he ought to keep himſelf always ar 
Liberty, that he may have means to provide in 
general for all parts of his Government. 
To return to Ceſar. He grew in time m_ 
ow, 
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{low and more conſiderate,as his Friend Oppyius 
does witneſs > conceiving that he cught not ea- 
fily to hazard the Glory of fo many ViEories, 
which one blow of Fortune might deprive him 
of. *T'is what the 7talans fay, when they would 
reproach the raſhneſs and fool-hardineſs of young 
people, calling them B:ſognoſt d'honore, neceſſitous 
of Homnr, and that being in ſo great a want and 
dearth of Reputation, they have reaſon to ſeek 
it at what price ſocyer, which they ought not 
to do,who have acquir?d enough already. There 
might reaſonably there,be ſome Moderanion,and 
ſome Saciety,in this Thirſt and Appetite of Glo- 
ry, as well as in other things: And there are 
cnough who praiſe it. He was far remote from 
che religious Obſervation of the antient Romars, 
who would neyer ptcvail in their Wars, but by 
dint of Truce, and ſimple Valour ; and yet he 
was more conſcientious than we fhouid be in 
theſe days, and did not approve all forts of 
means to obtain a ViEtory. In the War againſt 
Ariowiſlus, whilſt he was parlying wich him;there 
hapned a great tumulr, whica was occaſioned by 
the Fault of Ar:owiiins his Light Horſe, wherein, 
. though Ceſar ſaw he had a very great Adyan- 
tage of the Enemy,he would make no uſe on, 
Ie{t he ſhould have been reproach'd with a trea- 
cherous proceeding. He was always wont to 
wear a rich Garment, and of a ſhining Colour 
in Battle,thar he might be the more remarkable, 
and better obſerv'd. He always carried a {triEt- 
er hand over his Souldiers, and kept them clo- 
ſer together wicn near an Enemy, When the 


aiticnt Greeks would accuſe any one of extrean 
inſufficiency 
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inſufficiency, they would ſay in commou Pro- 
verb , thar. he could neither read nor ſwim; he 
was of the ſame Opinion, that ſwimming was of 
great uſe in War, and himſelt found it fo ; for 
being to uſe Diligence,he commonly {wam over 
the Rivers in his way ; for he lov'd to march 
on foot,asailo did Alexander the great, Being 
in Egypt forc'd, to fave himſelf ro go into a lir- 
tle Boat, and ſo many People leaping in with 
him , that it was in danger of fiaking, he choſe 
rather to commit himſelf co #2 Sea, and reco- 
ver'd his Fleer,which lay two hundred paces off, 
holding in his left hand his Tablets, and drawing 
bis Coat- Armour in his Teeth, that ic might 
not fall into the Enemies hand, by ſwimming at 
a pretty advanc'd Age.Never had anyGezeral {0 
much Credit with hisSouldiers: In the beginning 
of the Civil Wars, bis Centarions offer'd him to 
find every one a man at Arms at his own charge, 
and the Foot Souldiers to ſerve him at their own 
Expence;thofe who were moſt ar their caſe more- 
over undertaking to defray the moſt nece{lirous. 
The late Admiral Chaſillion ſhewed us the like 


Example in our Givil War; for the French of bis Swldierd , 
Army laid out Money out of their own Put fe; Mercenary: 


co pay the Strangers that were with chem. There 
arc but rarely found Examples of fo ardeat and 
ſo ready an Aﬀettion amongſt the Souldiers of 
elder times,who kept themſelyes (triftly ro rheir 
Rules of War. Pathon has a more abſolute com- 
mand over us than Reaſon; and yet it has hap- 
ned in the War againſt Hanribal: that by the 
xamples of the People of Rome,in the Citythe 
vouldicrs and Caprains refus'd their Pay jn the 
2 __ rmy,z 
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Army , and in Marcelus his Camp thole were 
branded with the name of Mercenaries whowould 
receive any. Having come by the worſe near 
Dyrrachium,his Souldiers came and cfkr'd them- 
ſelvesto be chaſtis'd and puniſh'd, ſo that there 
was more need to comfort than repreve them. 
One ſingle Cohort of his withſtood four of Pow- 
pey's Legtors above four hours togerher, till chey 
were almoſt all killd with Arrows,ſo that there 
were a hundred and rhirry thouſardShafts found 
in the Trench: A Souldier call'd Sava , who 
commanded ar one of rhe ATexues, invincibly 
maintained his ground, having Icſt an Eye, one 


Shoulder, and one Thigh ſhot threugh.and his 


Shicld-ſhur through in twwo hundred and thirty 
places. ' It kapned that many of his Souldiers be- 
ing raken Priſoners , rather choſe ro dye than 
promiſe to take rhe contrary {1de. Grazitus Pe- 
[rozus, taken by Scipro in Aﬀrich, Srrpio baving 
pur the reſt ro dearh,ſent him word that he gave 
him his Life, fcr he was a man cf Quality, and 
©.uftor ; ro whom Petronus ſent anſwer back , 
that Ceſar's Souldiers were wont to give others 
rheir Lives, and not to receive it , and immedt- 
ately with his own hand killed himtelf. Of their 
Fidelity there” are infinite Examples ; amongſt 
«hich, that which was done ky thoſe who were 
beſiceed 11 Salona , a City that ſtood for Ceſar 
againtt Pompey, is not, tor the rarity of an Ac- 
ci*e:t that there hapned, to be fotgor. Marcus 
Ofavius kept them clofe beſieged ; they within 
being reduced to the extreameſt necethity of all 
things, ſo thar to ſupply the want of men, moſt 
oi them being cicher ſhin or wonnded, they had 

manu- 
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manumitted all their Slaves, and had beencon- 
ſtrained ro cut off all the Womens Hair to make 
Ropes, beſides a wonderful Dearth of Victuals, 
and yet continuing reſolute neyer to yield : Af- 
ter having drawn the Siege to a great length , 
by which Ofawius was grown more negligent 
and leſs attentive to his Enterprize, they made 
choice of one Day about Noon, and having firſt 
plac'd the Women andChildren upon theWalls 
ro make a ſhew, (allied upon the Befiegers with 
ſuch fury, that having routed the firſt, ſecond 
and third Court of Guard, and afterwards the 
fourth, and all the reſt, and beaten them all our 
of their Trexches , they purſued chem even to 
their Ships , and Octawus himſelf was fain to Aly 
to Dyrrachium where Pompey lay. I do not at 
preſent remember that I have met wich any other 
Example where the Befteged ever gave the Be- 
fieger a total Defeat , and won the Field; nor 
that a ſallyever arrived at the conſequence of a 
pure and entire Victory of Battle. 
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Of three good Women. 


Hey are not by the dozen, as every one 
FT knows, and eſpecially in the Duries of 
Marriage ; for that is a bargainfull of ſo many 
niceCircumſtances,rhat *ctis hard a \VomansWill 
ſhould long endure ſuch a reſtraint. Men, tho' 
their condition be ſomething better under that 

Uuz rye, 
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rye, have yet enough to do. The truetouch and 
reſtof a bappy Marriage reſpects the tine of 
their Cohabitation only,if it has been conftantly 
mild,loyal and commodious.ln our Age Women 
commonly reſerve the publication of their good 
Offices, and their vehemenr affection towards 
their Husbands until they have loſt them, or at 
leaſt,till then defer the Teſtimonies of their good 
Will. A roo flow Teſtimony, and that comes 
roo late z by which they rather maniteſt that 
they never lov'd them titl dead. Fheir Lite is 
nothirg but Trouble, their Death full of Love 
and Courteſie. As Fathers conceal their afteCti- 
on from their Children, Women likewiſe con- 
ccal theirs from theirHusbands to maintain a mo- 
deſt Reſpe&. This myſtery isnot for my pallat ; 
415to much purpoſe that they ſcratcht rhemlelves 
and tear their Hair. ] whiſper in a Wayting-wc- 
man or a Secretaries Ear,how were they? How did 
they live together > I always have thar good Say- 
ing 11 my hcad, janttantias merent,que minus 40- 
lent. They make the moſt ado who are leaſt concerr?d. 
Their whimpering is offenſive ro the living 

and vain to the dead : We ſhould willingly give 
them leave'to laugh aſrer we are dead . þrovi- 
ded they will ſmile upon us whilſt we are alive. 
It is not to make a man revive in ſpice, that ſhe 
whe ſpit in my face whilſt I was, ſhall come to 
kiſs my feet when I am no more? If there be 
any Honour in lamenting a Husband, it only 
appertains to thoſe who {mild upon them whill(t 
they had them, let thoſe who wept during their 
Lives laugh at their Deaths, as well outwardly 
as within, Moreoyer, neycr rcgard thoſe _ 
| xr? 
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her'd Eyes, and that pittiful Voice ; but cont1- 
der her Deportments, her Complexion, and the 
plumpneſs of her Cheeks under ali thoſe for. 
mal Veils; *tis there the diſcovery is to be mad e. 
There are few who do not mend upor't, and 
Health is a qualiry that cannot lye: I hat itarch'd 
and ceremoniousCountenance Jooks not ſo much 
back as forward, and is rather intended to per a 
new one than to lament the old. Wnen I was a 
Boy, a very beautiful and verruous Lady, who 
is yet living,and the Widow of a Price, had I 
known not what more Ornament in her Dreſs 
than our Laws of a Widow-hood will well allow, 
which being reproach'd withal as a great In- 
decency,ſhe made Anſwer, That it was becauſe 
fhe was reſolved to have no more Friendſhips, and 
would never marry gan. 

T have here,not at all diflenting from our Cu- 
ſtoms,made choice of three Women, who have 
allo exprelsd the utmoſt of their Goodneſs and 
AfﬀeCtions about their Husbands deaths; yer are 
they Examples of another kind than are now 1a 
Uſe, and fo ſeyere, as will hardly be drawn in- 
to Invtation. 

The younger Pliny had near unto a Houſe of 
his in 1t:ly a Neighbour, who was exceedingly 
tormented with certat1 Ulcers in his private 
Parts. His Wife ſeeing him ſo long to languiſh 
intreated that he would give hcr leave to ſee, 
and art leiſurc ro conſider of the condition of his 
Diſeaſe, and that ſhe would freely tell him what 
ſhe Thought : This Permiſhon being obtained , 
and ſhe having curiouſly examin'a the Buſineſs, 
found ir impoſſible he could ever be curcd, and 

uu} that 
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that all he was to hope for or expe, was a great 
while to linger our a painful and miſerable Life, 
and therefore,as the moſt ſure and ſovercignRe- 
medy,reſolutely advis'd him to kill himſelf. But 
finding him a littie tender and backward in ſo 
rude an Attempt: Do zot think my Friend, (aid 
ſhe, that the Torments I [ee thee endure are mot as 
ſenfible to me as to thy ſelf, and that to delever my 
{elf from them , I will not my ſelf make uſe of the 
ſame Remedy, I hawe preſcrib'd to thee, I mill ac- 
company thee 1n the Cure as I have done in the 
Dijeaſe; fear nothing,b ut believe that we ſhall have 
pleaſure in this Paſſage, that ts, to free us from (0 
many Miſertes , ana we will go happily together. 
Which having faid,and rous'd up her Husbaid's 
Courage , ſhe reſolv'd that they ſhould throw 
themfelves headlong into the Sea out of a Win- 
dow that lean'd over it;and chat ſhe might main- 
tain to the laſt the loyal and vehement AﬀcQi- 
on wherewith ſhe had embrac'd him during his 
Life, ſhe would yet have him dye in her Arms; 
but for fear they ſhould fail,and leaſt they ſhould 
leave their hold in the fall,ard through tear, ſhe 
tycd her (elf taſt co him by the waſle,and ſogave 
up her own Life to precure her Husbands re- 
pie. T his wasa mean Woman,and even amongſt 
that cordition of People, *cis no very new thing 
to {ee ſome rare Examples of Vertue. 


| extrema per its | 
Fuſiitia excedens terris weſtigia fectt. 


When from the Earth Juſtice her ſelf bereſr, 
She hcr lot Reps upon luch People lctr. by 
. Jhe 
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The other rwo were noble and rica, where 

Examples of Vertue are rarely lodg?d. Arria , 

the Wife of Czrenna Pets, a Conſular Perion, 

was the Mother of another Arr, che Wite of 

Tharſes Petus, he whoſe Vertne was (o renown'd 

in the time of Nero, and by means of this Son- 

i11-Law, the Grand- mother of Fanna : For the 

reſemblance of rhe names of theieMen and Wo- 

men, and their fortunes, have made many mi- 

ſtake, This firſt Arrta, her Husband Cerrtmnag The Sory 

Petus , having bzen taken priſoner by ſome of — 

the Emperour Claudius his People, after Sry;bo- 449, the 

mans his Defeat, whoſe Party he had embrac'd "*<* 

in the War, begg'd of thoſe who were to carry Pe:u.. 

him priſoner ro Roxze, that they would rake her 

into their Ships , where ſhe ſhould be of much 

leſs charge and trouble to them than a great ma- 

ny Perſons they muſt otherwiſe have to arrend 

her Husba::d, and that ſhe alone would under- 

rake ro ſerve him in his Chamber,his Kitchen, 

and all other Offices. But they rcfus'd her.,where- 

fore ſhe put her ſelf into a Fiſher-boat ſhe hir'd 

on a \{udden, and in that manner from Slawonia 

followed him. Being come to Rowe, 7unia, the 

Widow of Scr1bomanus, one day, for the reſem- 

blance of their Forrune,accoſting her inthe Em- 

pecor's preſence ; ſhe rudely repaly*d her wich 

theſe words. 7, {aid th*,/peak to thee, or give car 

to any thing thou [ayſt; to thee in whoſe lap Scri- 

bonianus was ſlatr and thou art yet altve? Theſe 

words,with ſeyeral other ſigns, gave her Friends 

to underſtand that ſhe would undoubtedly dif 

patch herſelf, impatient of ſupporting her Hus- 

band's Fortune, And Thraſea, her Sen in-Law , 
lug be- 
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beſecching her not to throw away herlelf , and 
ſaying to her, What : If I ſhould run the ſame 
Fortune that Cer:na has done, would you that 
vour Daughter, my Wife, ſhould do the ſame: 
mould T ? replyed the, No, yes,T wauld,sf ſbe had 
lived as long, and in as good intelligence with thee 
as I have aone nith my Husband. Theſe Anlwers 
made them more carctul of hcr, and to have a 
more watchful Eye ro her Deportments. One 
da y,having (aid to thoſe that looked to her; *T zs 
to much Purpoſe that you take all this pats to pre- 
went me z y0u way indeed make me to aye an tl 
death , but to keep me from aying ts not in 
your power ; ſhe tuddenly furious ftarted from 
a Chair wherein ſhe ſac, and with all her force 
ran her head againſt the wail, by which blow 
being laid flat in a ſwoon, and very much woun- 
ded,aftcr they had again with much ado brought 
her to her (elf: 7 told you, ſaid ſhe, that if you 
refuſed me ſome eaſie way of ayirg, I ſhould find 
out another how parnful [cewer. I he concluſion of 
{o admirabic a Vertue was thus : Her Husbard 
 Petus, not having Reſoiution enough of his own 
to diſpatch himſelf,as he was by the Emperour's 
cruelty enjoyncd, one day amongſt others, aſter 
havirg firſt empjoyed all the Reaſons and Ex- 
hortations which ſhe thought moſt prevalent to 
perſwade him to it , ſhe ſnatched the Poignard 
he wore from his{ide, and holding it ready in 
her hand , for the concluſion of her Admoni- 
1105s , Do thus Petus, ſaid ſhe, and inthe ſame 
inſtant giving herſelf a mortal ſtab in the Breaſt, 
ad then drawing it out of the wound , preſen- 
icd it to hin, ending her Lite with this noble, 
| | ALT | Deng 
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8cnerous, and immortal Saying, Pete non dolet: 
Petusic hurts not; having ſtrength to pronounce 
no more but thoſe three neyer to be forgotten 
words, | 


Cafa ſur glaatum cum traderet Arria Peto, yyns. tth.s, 
Luem de oueribus traxerat iſa ſuts : Epig. 14+ 
St qua fiaes, vulnus quod fect, mn diet, inguit, 
Sed quod tu facies, 1d mihy Pete doiet. 


When the Chaſte Arria gave the recking brand 
That had new goar'd her heart to Petrus's hand, 
Petus, the wound I've made hurts not,quoth ſhe, 
Bur the wound thou wilt make;'tis that hurts me 


The Adion was much more noble in it ſelf,and 
of a braver {ence than the Poet could expreſs it ; 
for ſhe was ſo far from being deterr'd by the 
Cruelty of her Husbands Wound and Death, 
and her own, that (he had been the Promotreſls, 
and had given the Advice: but having perform'd 
this high and couragious Enterprize for her 
Husbands only Convenience, ſhe had even in 
the laſt gaſp of her Life no other concern bur 
for him, and of diſpoſicfiing him of the fear of 
dying with her. Petus preſently ſtruck himſelf 
to the Hearr with the ſame Weapon, aſham'd, I 
believe, to have ſtood in need of ſo dear and 
pretious an Example, 

 Pompeia Paulina, a young and very noble 
Roman Lady, had married Sexeca in his extream 
old Age. Nero, his fine Pupzl, ſeat his Guards to 
him todenounce the Sentence of Death, which 
was perform'd atter this manner. When the 
N ; | Roman 
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Roman Emperours of thoſe times had condemn'd 
any man of Qiality, chey ſent to him by theit 

Officers to chovle what death hs would, and to 

EXcCate It within ſuch or ſuch a time, which'was 

lIimiced according to the mettle of their Indig- 

nation, to a ſhorter, or a longer reſpite , thar 

they might therein have beter leiſureto diſpoſe 

theit Aﬀairs, and ſometimes depriving them of 

the means of doing it by the ſhortnels of the 

time; and iftthe condemn'd ſeem'd unwilling to 

ſubmit to the Order, they had people ready at 
hand to execute it either by cutting the Veins of 
theArmsandLegs,or by compelling them by force 
to ſwallow a draught of Polſon. Bur Perſons of 
Hononr would not ſtay this Neceſhity,but made 

uſe of their own Phyſicians and Chifurgeons for 

this purpole. Semeca, with a Ealm and ſteady 

Countenavce heard their charge, and preſettly 

calPd for Paperto write his ill, which being 
by the Caprain detiy'd,he turn'd himſelf rowards 
his Friends,ſaying to them, Since I rannot leave 
ou any other Acknowledgment of the Obligation I 
have to you, 1 leave you at leaſt the beſt thing 1 
have, 3.amely, the Image of wiy Life and Manners, 
which I tntreat you to krep th Memory of me ; that 
ſo dotng you may a:quire the Glory of fintere and 
yeat Friends. And therewichal, one while ap: 
peaſing the Sorrow he ſaw them in with gentle 
Words, and preſently raiſing his Voice to re- 
prove them ; What, ſaid he, are become of all our 
brave Philoſophtcal Precepts * What are betome of 
all the Proviſuns we have (6 many years lad up 
agatoſt the Actidents of Fortune ? I5 Nero's Cru- 
elty anknoxn to ms? What could we exped ou 
1195 
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him who had murther d his Mother, and his Bro- 
ther, but that he ſhow!d put his Govermar to Death 
rho had nowiſh'd and bred him ? After having 
ſpoke theſe Words in general, he turn'd himſelf 
rowards his Wife, and embracing het faſt in his 
Ars, as her Heart and Strenprh failing her, ſhe 
was ready to fink down with Grief, he begg'd of 
her, for his ſake, to bear this Accident with a 
little more Patience, telling her, that now the 
houf was come wherein he was to ſhew, not by 
Argument and Diſcourſe,but by effe&, the Fruit 
he bad acquir'd by his Studies, and that he real- 
ly embrac'd his Death, not only without Grief, 
but moreover with exceeding Joy. Mherefore 
my deareſt, faid he, do not diſhwnour it with th 
Tears, that it may not ſeem as if thou low ſt t 
ſelf more than my Reputation. Moderate thy Greef, 
and comfors thy ſelf tn the Knowledge thou haſt 
had of m: and my Aftions, leaiing the remainder 
of thy Life in the [ame wertuous manner thu haſt 
hitherto dove. Towhich Paulina, having a little 
recover'd her Spirirs, and warm'd her Magnani- 
mity with the hear of a moſt genetous Aﬀetion, 
reply'd, No Seneca, (aid ſhe, I aw not a Woman 
to [uffer you to £0 alone inſuch a Neceſſity : IT will 
not have you think that the vertuous Examples of 
your Life haws not yet taught me hom to dye, an1 
when can I ever better, or more decently do it, or 
more to my own deſire, than with you! ani there- 
fore aſſure your jelf I will go along with you. Se- 
meca then raking this noble and generous Reſ-- 
lutionof his W:f: exceeding kindly at her hands, 
and allo willing to free himſelf from the fear of 
leaving her expoyd ro the Mercy and Cruelty 0: 


t;16 
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his Enemies after his Death : 1 have Paulina,ſaid 
he, ſufficiently enſirufted thee in what would ſerve 
thee happily to live bit thou morecover'ſt I ſee the 
Flonour of dying : tn truth I will not gruage it thee, 
the Conſtancy and Reſolution in our common end 
are the [ame, but the Beauty and Glory of thy part 
3s much greater. Which being ſaid, the Chirur- 
geons at the fame time open the Veins of both 
cheir Arms,but being thoſe of Sexeca were more 
ſhrunk up, as well with Age as Abſtinence , 
made his Blood to flaw.teo lowly, he moreover 
commanded them toopen the Veins cf his Thighs 
and leſt the Torments -he endur'd might pe- 
netrate his Wives Heart, and alſ. to free himſelt 
from the AfMiition of ſceing her in ſo ſad a Con- 
dition, after having taken a very affeQionate 
leave of her, he intreated ſhe would ſuffer them 
ro catry her into her Chamber, which they ac- 
cordingly did ; but all the 'Inciſions being not 
yet cnough to make him dye, he commanded 
Status Anneus,hisPhyſiciangogive him a draught 
of Poiſon, which had not much better Effect ; 
for by Reaſon of the weakneſs and coldnels of 
his Limbs, it could not arrive at his Heart. 
Wherefore they were forc'd to ſuperadd a very 
hot Bath, and then felling his end approach, 
whilſt he had Breath, he continued excellent 
Diſcourſes upon the Subject of his preſent Con- 
dition, which the Secretarics writ down fo long 
as they could hear his Voice, and his laſt Words 
were long after in high Honour and Eſteem 
amongſt Men, and it was a great loſs to us that 
they were not reſcry'd down to our times. Then 
icing the laſt pangs of Death, with the bloody 
Water 
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Water of the Bath he bath'd his Head, ſaying, 
This Water I dedicate to Jupiter- the Deliver, 
Nero, being preſently advertis'd of allthis, fear- 
ing leſt the Death of Paulza, who was one of 
the beſt deſcended Ladzes of Rowe, and againſt 
whom he had no particular unkindneſs, ſhould 
turn to ſis reproach, he ſent back Orders in all 
haſte to bind up her Wounds, which her Atten- 
dants without his knowledge had done before ; 
ſhe being already halt dead, and without all 
manner of Sence. Thus, though ſhe liy'd con- 
crary to her own def1gn, it was very honoorably, 
and according to her own Vettue, her pale Com. 
pl:xion ever af:cr manifeſting how much Lite 
was run from her Veins. 
Theſe are my three very true Stories, which 
I find as diverting, and as T ragick as any of thoſe 
ie make of our own Heads wherewithto enter- 
tain the common People; and I wonder that 
they who are addited to ſuch Relations, donor 
rather cull out ten Thouſand very fine Stories , 
which are to be found in very good Authors , 
that would ſave them the trouble of Invention , 
and be more uſeful and diverting. And who 
would make a Colle&ion of them, woule need 
to add nothing of his own, bur the Connexion 
only.as. it were the ſoder of another Metal ; and 
might by this means embody a great many rrue 
Events of all ſorts, diſpoſing and diverſifying of 
them according asthe Beauty of the work ſhould 
require, after the fame manner almoſt as Oz#d 
has made up his Metamorphoſis of the infinite 
number of various Fables. 
In theſe laſt couple this is morgoyer _ 
® 
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Seneca of Confideration,that Pauliza voluntarily offer'd 
pen $5 to loſe her Life for the love of her Husband,and 
his Wife. that her Husband bad formerly alſo forbore dy- 
ing for thelove of her. There is no juſt coun- 

cerpoiſe in this exchange as to us z bur according 

co his Stoical Humour, I prehame he thought he 

had done as much for her, in prolonging his Life 

upon her account, as if he had died tor her. In 

one of his Letters to Lucilius, after he has given 

bim to underſtand, that being (eis'd with an 

Ague in Rome, he preſently rook Coach to go 
co a Houlc he had in the Country, contrary to 
his Wives Opinion, who would by all means 
perſwade himto ſtay : And that he had cold her, 
 thatthe Ague he was ſeig'd with, was not a Fe- 
ver of the Body, but the Place ; ic tollows thus, 
She let me go, (ays he, with gruving me a ſivict 
charge of my Health. Now I, who know that her 
Life 15 tnwole)'d tn mine, begin to wake much of 
my ſelf, that 1 may preſerve ber. And I loſe the 
previledge my Age bas grouen me of being more con: 
ſlant and rejolute 19 many things, when T call to 
9nd, that in this old Fellow there is a young La: 
dy who ts intereſted ty his Health. And ſince 1 
cannot perſwaae her to love me more courageouſly , 
ſhe makes me more ſolltcstouſly lowe my ſelf: For 
we muſt allow ſomething to honeſt Aﬀeitions , ana 
ſomettozes, though occaſions twmportune us to the 
contrary, we mud call back Life, even tho'gh it be 
with Torment : we muſt hold the Soul faſt 1 our 
Teeth, firce the Rule of Living amongſt g30d men 

is not ſo long as they pleaſe, but as long as they 
ought : He that loves not his Wife and his Friend 
Jo well as to prolong his Life for them, but wil 05- 
ſttnatery 
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Ntinately aye, 1s too delicate and too effeminate : 
the Soul muſt impaſe this upan ut ſelf, when the uti- 
lity of our Friends does ſo requere: We muſt ſome- 
times lend our [elves to our Friends, aud when we 
would dye for our ſelves, muſt break that Reſolutt- 
on for them. *Tis a Tefimony of Graxdeur of Cou- 
rage to return to Life for the Conſtaeration of 4ns- 
th:r, as many excellent Perſons have done + And 
"tis a Mark of ſingular good nature to preſerwve old 
Age (of which the greateſt conwventence ts the tnaif- 
ferency of its duration, and a mare flout and dif- 
aatnful uſe of Life) when a man fercerves that 
this Office 1s pleaſing, agreeable and uſeful to ſome 
Perſon Ly whom we are very much below'd. And a 
man reaps by it a ery pleaſing Reward ; for what 
can be more aelizhtful than to be [o dear to his 
Wife, as upon her account he ſhall become dearer to 
himſelf ? Thus has my Paulina loaded me not on- 
ly with her Fears, but my onn; it has not Leen 
ſuffictent to conſider how reſolutely T could dye, but 
I have allo conſiderd how irreſolut:ly ſhe would 
bear my Death. TI amenforc'd to lrwe, and fome- 
tres to live is Magnanimity. T hele are his own 
karate as cxcellent as they every where uſc 
lO DE. | 
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CHAP: XXXVI. 
of the moſt Excellent Men. 


F I ſhould be ask'd my Opinion and choice of 
all the men who have come to my know- 
ledge, I ſhould make anſwer, That methinks I 
find three more excellent than all the reſt. One 
of them Homer, not that Arzſtotle and Farro, for 
example , were not peradventure, as lcatned as 
he ; nor that poſſibly Yirgz was nor equal to 
him in his own Art ; which F leave to be deter- 
mined by ſuch as know them both, and are beſt 
able to judge. I, who, for my part, underſtand 
bur one of them, can only ſay this,according to 
my poor Talent, that I do nor believe the AMu- 
ſes themſelves did ever go beyond the Roman. 


.L.: Tale facit carmen dofta teſtudine, quale 
Eleg. ult, Cynthius impoſitts temperat ar ticulus. 


Whilſt playing to his Lute, he Verſe doth 
*Tislike Apolio's Voice and Fingering. [ſing, 


And yet in this Judgment we are not to forget 
that it is chiefly from Homer that Virgil derives 
his Excellence, that he is his guide and teacher ; 
and that the Tad only has ſupply'd him with 
body and matter out of which to compoſe his 
great and divine Ainers. F do not reckon upon 
that, but mix ſeveral other Circumſtances that 
render to me this Port admirable,eyen as it _= 

AvDOVC 
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above Human condition. And in truth, I often 
wonder, that he who has ereQted, and by his Au- 
thority given ſo many Deities Reputation in the 
World, was not deifed himſelf. Being blind and 
poor, being that before the Sciences were reduc'd 
into Rule and certain Obſervations, he was ſo well 
acquainted with them, that all thoſe who have ſince 
taken upon them to eſtabliſh Governments, 10 
carry on Wars, and to write either of Philoſophy or 
Religion, of what Se&t ſoever, or of the Arts, ha- 
ving made uſe of him as of a moſt perfe&t Inſtru- 
Cter in the Knowledge of all Things, and of his 
Books, as of an unexhauſted Treaſure of all forts of 
Learning. 


Lui quid fit pulcrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, Hor. lib. 1. 
Plenius, ac melins Chryſippo, ac Crantore dixit. Epiſt. 2. 


Who, what's our good, what not, what brave, 7 _ 
" [ what baſe, ; 
Fuller than Crantor, or Chryſippus fays. 


and as this other ſays. 


aquo ceu fronte perenni Onid Amo 
Vatum Pieriis labra rigantur aqui. E'ce. 8. 


From whoſe ne'er failing ſpring the Poer ſips, 
And in Pierian Waters wets his Lips. 


and another, 


Adde Heliconiadum Comites, quotttm unus Hemerus, Lucret. 
Aſtra potztus, ap. 3e 


-—. 
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OF a!l Pretenders, Homer is alone 


| Judg'd the moſt worthy of the Poets Throne. 


and another, 


cujuſque ex ore profuſe 

ſfrow. Omnas poſteritas latices in carmina duxit, 
Amnemque in tenues auja eſt deducere rivoos, 
Umicus facunda bonis. 


From whoſe full lowing Stream Poſterity 
Have Channels laid to: draw out Verſes, by, 
And have made bold to draw by thoſe out-lets 
"The Torrent into little Rivolees, 

All iruittul thorow one Man's Eloquence. 


'Tis contrary to the order of Nature that he 
has made the moſt exeellent Production that can 
poſſibly be, for the ordinary Birth of Things is im- 
perfect; they uſually thrive, and gather ſtrength 
by growing : Whereas he has rendred the Infan- 
cy of Potſie and ether Sciences mature ,,” perfect 
and accomplith'd at firſt. And for this Reaſon 
he may be call'd the firſt and the. laſt of Peers, 
accoiding to the fair Teſtimony. Antiquity has 
lefr us of | him, That as there was none before him 
whom he couid imitate, ſo: there has been none ſince 
that couid imitate hm. His words, . according to 
Ariſtotle, are the only words that have Motion 
and Action, and are the only ſubſtantial- words. 
Alexander the Great, having tound a rich Cabi- 
net among Darius his Spoils , | gave :arder_ it 
ſhould be rEfery'd for him to keep his Homer in : 


ſaying, 
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laying,: that he was the beſt and moſt faithful 
Counſellor he had in his Military Aﬀairs. For 
the ſame Reaſon ir was; thut Clzomenes, the Son 
of Anaxandridds faid , That the Lacedemconian 
Peet: was ' the beſt Maſter for the Diſcipline of 
War. : This fingular -and particular Commendas 
tion" 4s alfs lefe of him: ins the Judgment of 'P/u- 
tarch,” that he is the only Author in the World, 
that ' never iglutted nor diſguſted his Readers, 
preſenting himſelf always another thing, and al- 
ways flouriſhing in ſome new Grace. That wan- 
ton Alcibiades, having ask«d one who pretended 
to Learning for a Book of Homer, gave him a 
box on. the, Kar, - becauſe. he had none, © which he 
thought, as ſcandalous, as to take one of our 
Prieſts without a Breviary. Xenophanes compigen- 
ed one day: ro Kiero, the Tyrant of Syracu!; '4s 
that he was ſo poor he had not wherewithal 
to maintain two Servants ; What? reply'd rhe 
Tyrant, Homer, who was much poorer than thou 
art, keeps 'bove' ten thoufand now he iz dead 

What -did' Pantins leave unſaid when he called 
Plato the Homer of Philoſophers? Belides, what 
Glory -can'be compar'd ro his ? Nothing 1s fo 
frequent in Mens Mouths as his Name and Works, 
nothing ſo: known and receiv'd ' as Troy, Fe!'en, 
and the War about her, when perh aps there was 
never any ſuch thing.” Oar Children are calld 
by names thar he feign'd above three thouſand 
Years ago. Who is ignorant oi the Story of He- 
tor and Acbilles ? Nor only {>me particular 
Families, but moſt Nations alfo ſeek or!g1nfl 1 1fl 
his Inventions. Maheme:, the fecon.4 of that name, 
Emperor of the Turks, writing to our Pope Pius 
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the ſecond; I am aſftoniſhd, ſays he, that the 
Italians ſhould appear againſt me, conſidering that 
we have our common deſcent from the Trojans, 
and that it concerns me as well a it does them to 
revenge the blood of Hector upon the Greeks, whom 
they countenance againſt me. Is it not a noble 
Farce , Wherein Kings, Republicks, and Empe- 
rours have ſo many Ages play'd their parts, and 
to which the valt Univerſe ſerves for a 'Thea- 
ter ? Seven Grecian Cities contended for his Birth, 


ſo much Honour even his obſcurity help'd him 
t0, 


Aulius Gel- Smyrna, Rhodos, Colophon, Salamis, Chios, Ar- 
Los. | gos, Athens. 


| By Smyrna, Rhodes, Colophon, Salamis, 
Chios, Argos, and Athens he claimed is. 


The other is Alexander the Great. For whoever 
will conſider the Age at which he began his En- 
terpriſes, the ſmall means by which he effeed 
ſo glorious a Deſign ; the authoriry he obtain'd 
at ſo {lender an Age with the greateſt and moſt 
experiencd Captains of the World, by whom 
he was follow'd, and the extraordinary favour 
wherewith Fortune embrac'd him, and favour'd 


ſo many hazardous, that I may not. fay raſh De- 
ſigns: 


Licenl. 1, = ampellens quicquid ſibi ſumma petenti, 
Qbſtzret, gaudenſque, viam feciſſe ruma. 


Bearing 
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Bearing down all his high defigns withſtood, 
And pleasd by Ruin to have made them good. 


That Grandeur, to have at the Ape of three and 
thirty years, paſt ViCtorious through the whole 
habitable Earth, and in halt a Life to have attain'd 
to the utmoſt of what humane Nature can do ; fo 
that you cannot imagine his duration juſt, and the 
continuation of his increaſe in Vertue and Fortune, 
even to a due maturity of Age, but that you muſt 
withal imagine ſomething more than man : 'T'o have 
made ſo many Royal Branches to ſpring from his 
Souldiers; leaving the World at his death divided 
amongſt four Succeſſors, who were no better than 
Captains of his Army, whoſe Poſteriry have ſo 
long continued, and maintain'd that vaſt poſſefſi- 
on; ſo many excellent Vertues as he was Maſter 
of, Juſtice, Temperance, Liberaliry, "Truth in 
his word, Love towards his own, and Huma- 
nity towards thole he overcame ; for his Man- 
ners in gencral ſeem in truth incapable of any 
manner of reproach, though ſome particular and 
extraordinary Actions of his may peradventure fal! 
under cenſure. Bur it is impoſſible ro carry on 
ſo great things as he did with the ſtrict Rules 
of Fuſtice ;, ſuch as he are to be judg*d in grofs, 
by the main end of their Actions. The ruin of 
Thebes, the murther of Menander, . and of Ephe- 
flion*s Phylician, the maſſacre of ſo many Per- 
ſian Priſoners at once, of a Troop of Indian 
Souldiers, not without prejudice to his word , 
and of the Cofſezxans, ſo much as to the very 
Children, are indeed Sallies that. are not well ro 
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be excus'd. \ For, as to Clytus, the fault ws was 


more than ' recompensd in his Repentance, and 
that . very action, as much as ' any other what- 
ever, maniſeſts the ſveetneſs of his Nature, a 
nature moſt excellently form'd to goodnefs ; 
and it was ingeniouſly ſaid of him, that he had 
his Verrucs by Nature, and his Vices by Chance. 
As tohis being a little eiven to bragging, and a 
little too impatient of hearing himſelf- ill ſpoken 
of, and as to thoſe Mangers, Arms and Bits he 
caus'd to be ftirew*d”-in the Indies, all thoſe little 
Vaniries, methinks, may . very well be allow'd ro 
his Youth, and the prodigious Proſperity of his 
Fortune. And who will conſider withal his 
many Military Vertues, his Dihgence, Fore-{1ght, 
Parience, Diicipiine, Subtilty, Magnani 'mity, Re- 


folmnion and good Fortune, wherein { though 


we had not had the Authority of Hannibal to affure 
us ) he-was the hrit of Men, the admirable beau- 
ty ard ſymmetry of his Perſon even to a Miracle, 


his M ajeltic ck Port and awful Depo;tment, in a Facy 
ſo young, {o ruddy and lo radiant : 


Pals ubr Oceant perfufis Lucifer unda, 
LDriem Vents ante altos ſtrom diltgt inner, 
Extulit es ſacrum Ceo, tenebraſque reſolut; 


Suck the Day-ftar does from the Ocean riſe 

Above all Lights, grateful to Venus's Eyes, 
 Whenthe from Heaven darts his factedliphr, 
And' dithpatcs: the ſollen ſhades of Night. 


the cxcellency of his 1 Rnowledge and Capacity, 
the duration and. grandeur of his Glory, pure, 
clean, 
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clean, without ſpot or envy, and that long after 
his Death it was a religious belief, that his very 
Medals brought good fortune to all that carried 
them about them ; and that more Kzngs and Princes 
have writ his ACts, than other H:forians have writ- 
ten the Acts of any other King or Prince whatever ; 
and that to this very day the Mahometans, who 
deſpiſe all other Heſtorians, admir of, and honour 
his alone, by a ſpecial Priviledge : whoever, I ſay, 
will ſeriouſly conlider theſe particulars, will con- 
feſs, that all theſe things put rogether, 1 had rea- 
ſon to prefer him before Ceſar himſelf, who alone 
could make me doubtful in my choice : and ir 
cannot be deny'd, but that there was more of his 
own in his Exploits, and more of Fortune in 
thoſe of Alexander. "They were in many things 
equal, and peradventure Ceſar had the advantage 
in ſome particular qualities They were two 
Fires ; or two Torrents to over-run the \orld by 
ſeveral ways. 


Et velut immiſſi diverſus partibus ignes lib. 12. 
Arentem in {ylvam, & virgulta ſonantia lauro: 

Aut ubi decurſu rapido de montibus altis 

Dant ſonitum ſpumoſi amnes, & in equora currunt, 

Dnilque ſuum popuiatus iter. 


And like to Fires in ſeveral parts apply'd 

To a dry Grove of crackling Lawres {ide ; 
Or like the CataraQts of foaming Rills, 

That tumble headlong from the higheſt Hills 
'T'o haſten to the Ocean ; even fo 

They bear all down before them where they g3. 
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But though Ceſar's ambiion had been. more mo- 
derate , it would ſtill be ſo unhappy, having 
the ruin of his Country, and the univerſal miſ- 
chief to the World for its abominable object ; 
that all things rak'd together , and put into 
the Balance, I muſt needs incline to Alexander's 
{1de. . 
\ The thi-d, in my Opinion, and the moſt ex- 
cellent of all, is, Epaminonds. Of glory he has 
not near ſo much as the other two, ( which al- 
ſo is but a part of the ſubſtance of the thing ) 
of Valour and Reſolution, not of that ſort which 
is puſh'd on by Ambition, but of that which 
Wiſdom and Reaſon can raiſe in a regular Soul, 
he had al!l thar could be imagin'd. Of this Ver- 
tue of his, he has, in my thoughts , given as 
ample proof, as either Alexander himſelf or Ce- 
ſar ; for although his Expeditions were neither 
ſo frequent and ſo renown'd, they were yet, if 
duely conſider'd in all their Circumſtances, as 
mmportant, as bravely fought, and carry'd with 
them as manifeſt reftimony of Va!lour and mi- 
lizary Conduct, as thoſe of any whatever. 'Tne 
Greeks kave done him the honour, without con- 
tradiclion, to pronounce him the greateſt man 
of their Nation; and to be the firſt of Greece, 
13 eaſily ro be the firſt of the World, As to 
his Knowledge , we have this ancient judgment 
of him, That never any man knew ſo much, and 
[take fo little as he. For he was of the Pythage- 
rean D:&t, Bur when he did ſpeak, never any 
man ſpake better; an excellent Orator, and of 
yowerlul infinuation. But as ro his Manners 
and Conſcience , he has infinitely ſurpaſs*d all 
Men 
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Men that ever undertook the management of 
Aﬀairs ; for in this one thing , which ought 
chiefly ro be confidered, that alone truly denotes 
us for what we are, and that alone I Counter- 
balance with all the reſt put rogether, he comes 
not ſhort of any Philoſopher whatever , not 
even of Socrates himſelf. Innocency in this man 
is a quality, peculiar, foveraign, conſtant, uni- 
form, and incorruptible, compar'd to - which, it 
appears in Alexander ſubject to ſomething elle 
above ir, uncertain, variable, efteminate, and 
accidental. Antiquity has judg'd, that in thorowly 
ſifting all the other great Captains, there 1s 
found in every one ſome peculiar quality that 
illuſtrates his Name. In this man only there is 
a full and equal vertue throughout, that leaves 
nothing to be wiſhed for in him, whether in 
private or publick Employment , whether in 
Peace or War , whether glorjouſly to live or 
die. I do not know any Form or Fortune of 
Man that I fo much honour and love. *Tis true, 
that I look upon his oblttnate Poverty, as it is ſer 
out by his beſt Friends, a little too ſcrupulous 
and nice. And this is the only aCtion, though 
high in it ſelf, and well worthy of admiration, 
that I find ſo ſevere as not to defire ro imi- 
rate my ſelf ro the degree it was in him. The 
ole Scipio Amilianus , would any attribute to 
him as brave and magnificent an end , and as 
profound and univerſal a knowledge, might be 
put into the other SCale of the Balance. Oh! 
what an injury has Time done me, to deprive 
me of the {1ght of two of the moſt noble Lives, 
which, by the common conſent of all the; World, 

ene 
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one the greateſt of the Greeks, and the other of 


» the Romans, were in all Plutarch, What a Mart- 


ter! what a Workman! For a man that was 
no Saint, but, as we fay, a Gallant man, of civil 
and ordinary Manners, and of a moderate Ambi- 
tion, the richeſt Life that I know, and full of the 
richeſt, and moſt to be deſired Parts, all things 
cafilered, is, in my opinion, that of Alcibiades. 
But as to what concerns Epaminondas, I will here, 
for the example of an exceſſive goodneſs, add 
ſome of his Opinions. He declared , that the 
oreateſt - fatisfaction he ever had in. his whole 
Lite was, the contentment he gave his Father 
and Mother in his Victory of Leufra ; . where- 
in his deference is great, preferring -their plca- 
ſure before his own, fo juſt and fo full of fo 
glorious an Action. He did not think it lawful, 
even to. reſtore the Liberty of his Country, to 
kill a man without knowing a cauſe ; v-hich made 
him fo cold in the enterprize of his Companion 
Pelopidas far the relief of Thebes. He was alſo 
of Opinion, that men in Battel ought to avoid 
the Encounter of a Friend that was on the con- 
trary fide, and to ſpare him. And his Humani- 
ty even toward: his Enemies themſelves, having 
rendered him ſuſpected to the Beotians ; for that 
atrer he had miraculouſly forced rhe Lacedemc- 
n14ns to open him the Paſs , which they had un- 
dertaken .to detend at the entry into Morea, near 
unto Corinth, he contented himſelf with having 
charged through them , witnout purſuing them 
to the utmoſt, he had his Commitſion of Gene- 
ral taken from him. Very honourably upon 


ſych an account ,- and for the ſhime it was to 
them 
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them upon neceffiry' afterwards to reſtore him to 
his command, and rhep to ſee how much upon him 
depended their Safery and Honour : Victory like 
a ſhadow attending him where-ever he went; and 
indeed rhe Proſperity of his Country , as being 
from him derived, aied with him. 


CHAP, XXXVII. 


Of the. Reſemblance of - Children to their 
Fathers. 


His Fagotting up of divers pieces, is ſo odly 

compoſed, that I never fer Pen to Paper, 
bur when I have too much idle time, and ne- 
ver any where but at home ; fo that it 1s come 
piled at ſeveral Interruptions and Intervals, as 
Qccaltons keep me ſometimes many Months a- 
broad. As to the reſt, I never correct my hilt 
by any ſecond Conceprtions ; I peradventure may 
giter a Word or fo :- bur 'tis only to vary the 
Phrafe, and not to deſtroy my former meaning. 
I have a mind to repreſent the progreſs of my 
Humour, that 'every one may ſee every piece as 
I c1me from the Forge. I could wiſh I had be- 
gun” ſooner, and' had taken more notice of the 
courſe of my Mutations, A Servant of mine, 
that I employ'd to tranſcribe for me, thought he 
had got a prize by ſtealing feveral pieces from 
me, wherewith he was beſt pleas'd ; bur it is my 
comfort, that he will be no greater a gainer, than 
ſhall be a loſer by the Thefr, 1 am grown old- 
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er by ſeven or eight years {inceI begun neither 
has it been without ſome new Acquiſition ; I 
have in that time , by the Liberty of years, been 
acquainted with the Stone, a long Converſation, 
which time hardly wears off without. ſome ſuch 
Inconvenience. 1 could have been glad, rhar of 
other Infirmities Age has to preſent long liv'd 
men, it had choſen ſome one that would have 
been more welcome to me, for it could not 
poſſibly have laid upon me a Diſeaſe, for which, 
even trom my Infancy, I have had fo prear 
a Horror ; ard it is in truth of all the Accidents 
of old Age, that of which I have ever been moſt 
afraid, I have often thought with my ſelf, that 
I went on too far, and that in ſo long a Voyage, 
I ſhould ar laſt run my ſelf into ſome diſad- 
vantage ; I perceivd, and have often enough 
deelar'd, that it was time to knock off, and 
that Death was to be cut oft in the ſound and 
living part, accorcing to the Chirurgeons Rule 
in Ampurations. And that Nature made him 
pay very ſtrict Uſury, who did not in due time 
pay the Principal. And yet I was ſo far from 
being ready, that in eighteen Months time , or 
thereabour, that I have been in this unealie 
Condition; I have fo inurd my ſelf to it, as 
ro be content to live on in'it; and have found 
wherein to comfort my ſelf, and ro hope : fo 
much are men enflav'd to their miſerable Be- 
ing, that there is no Condition ſo wretched they 
will not accept , provided they may liye : ac» 
corcing to that of Macenas. 


Debilem 
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Debilem facito manu, 
Debilem pede coxa, Seneca Ep. 


Lubricos quate dentes 
Vita dum ſupereſt, bene eſt. 
' and Thighs, 
Maim both my Hands and Feet, break both Legs 
Knock out my Teeth, and bure out both my Eyes, 
Let me but live, all's well enough he crics. 


And Tamberlain with his fooliſh humanity pal- 
lated the fantaſtick cruelty he exercis'd upon 
Lepers, when he put all he could hear of to 
death, to deliver them, as he pretended, from 
the painful Life they livd. For there was not 
one of them who would not rather have under- 
gone a triple Leprofie, than to be depriv'd of 
their Being. And Antiſthenes the Stoick being 
very lick, and crying out, who will deliver me 
from theſe Evils? Dzogenes, who was come to 
vilit him, Thx, (aid he, preſenting him a Knife, 
preſently if thou wilt : I do not mean from my 
Life, he replied, but from my Diſeaſe. "The ſui- 
ferings that only attaque the Mind, I am not fo 
ſenſible of, as moſt other Men 3 and that partly 
out of Judgment: for the World looks upon 
ſeveral things as dreadrul, or to be avoided at 
the expence of Life, that are almoſt indifferent 
to me : partly through a ſtupid and inſenſible 
Complexion I have in Accidents which do nor 
point-blanck hit me ; and that inſenſibility I look 
upon as one of the beſt parts of my natural 
Condition : but effential and corporeal pains [ 
am very ſenlible of, And yet having long ſince 
foreſeen them , though with a ſight weak and 
delicate, 
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The Stone 
the moſt 
aintul of 


N Diſ.ofes, 1 am in conflict with the worſt, the moſt ſud- 


delicate, and foftned with .the long. and: happy 
Health and Quiet, that Gad has been ;pleas'd to 
give me the greateſt part of my time, I had in 
my Imagination fancied them fo in{upportable, 
that in truth I was more afraid than I have ſince 
found I had cauſe ; by, which I ami! more 
fortified in .this belief, that moſt uf the Faculties 
of the Soul, as we employ them, more trouble the 
repoſe of Life, than they are any way uſeful to ir. 


den, the moſt painful, 'the moſt mortal and the 
moſt irremediable of all Diſeaſes. I have already 
had the trial of five or fix very long, and very 
painful fits, and yet I either flatter my ſelf, or 
there is even. in this eſtare what is very: well to 
be endur'd by a man who has his Soul 'free frem 
the fear. of Death, and the Menaces, Concluſions 
and Conſequences, which Phylick is eyer thun- 
dring in our Ears. But the cfte& even of pain 
it ſelf is not ſo ſharp and intollerable as to pur 
a man of underſtanding into impatience and 
deſpair, I have art leaſt this advantage by my 
Stone , that what I could not hiutherco - wholly 
prevail upon my felt ro refolve upon, as to re- 
conciling and acquainting my. ſelf with Death, 
it will perfect ; for the mbre it preſſes] upon 
and importunes me, I ſhall be' ſe much the leſs 
afraid to die, 1 had already gone fo far as on- 
ly to love Lite for Life's ſake, but my pain will dil- 
ſolve this Intelligence ; ana God grant that jn the 
end, ſhould the ſharpneſs of it be once grea- 
ter than I ſhall be able ' to bear, it .does not 
throw me into the other no leſs vicious extream, 
ro dclire and wiſh to die. | 

Sum- 
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Summum nec metuas diem, nec optes. 
Neither to wiſh, nor fear to die. 


They are two Paſſions to be fear'd, but the 
one has its remedy much nearer at: hand than 
the other. As to the reſt, I have always found 
the Precept, that fo exaQtly enjoyns | a conſtant 
Countenance, and. ſo difdainful and indifferent 
a Comportment in the toleration: of. Infirmities 
to be : meerly Ceremonial. Why ſhould Philoſc- 
thy, which only has reſpe& ro Life and its Et- 
tets, trouble it felf about thefe external Appa- 
renczes ? Ler us leave that Care to Hiſtrios and 
Maſters of Rhetorick, , | that fer fo great a value 
upon our Geſtures. - Let her, in Gud's name, al- 
low this vocal Frailty, if it be neither cordial 
nor ſtomachal to rhe Diſeaſe ; and permit the or- 
dinary ways of expreſſing Griet by ſighs, fobs, 
palpitations and turning pale, that Nature has 
put out of our power. And provided the Cou- 

be undaunted, and the Exprefſions not foun- 
ding of deſpair, let her be fatisfied, What makes 
matter for the wringing of our hands, if we do 
not wring our "Thoughts 2 She forms us for our 
ſelves, nor, for others, to be, not to ſeem , kt her 
be farified with goverring our. Underftandings, 
which ſhe has taken” upon her the care of in- 
ſtrufting ; that in the fury of the Cholick ſhe 
mamtaims. the Soul in a condirton ro know it ſelf, 
and to follow its accuſtomed way ; contending 
with, and enduring, not meanly truckling under 
Pain; . movd and hearted, not fubdu'd and con- 
quer'd 
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querd in the Contention ; but capable of Diſ- 
courſe and other things to a certain degree. In 
ſo extream Accidents, 'tis Cruelty to require ſo 
exact a Compoſedneſs. *T'is no great matter what 
Faces we cut, if we find any eaſe by it ; if the 
Body find it ſelf reliev'd by complaining , let 
him go too; if Agitation eaſes him, let him tum- 
ble and toſs at pleaſure ; if he finds the Diſeaſe 
evaporate ( as ſome Phyſicians hold that it helps 
Women in delivery) extreamly to cry out , or 
if ir do bur amuſe his Torments, let him roar 
aloud. Let us not command this Voice to fally, 
but ſtop it not. Epicuras does not only forgive 
his Sage for crying out in Torments, but adviſes 
| Cicerw him to it. Pugzles atiam quum feriunt, in jaftan- 
| Thuſe. I.2. gg ceſtzbus ingemiſcunt, quia profundends voce omne 
| corpus intendittr, venitque plaga vehementior. When 
men fight with Clubs , they groan in lajing on, 

becauſe the whole ſtrength of Body goes along with 

the Voice , and the blow # laid on with preater 

force, We have enough to do to deal with 

the Diſeaſe , without troubling our ſelves with 

theſe ſuperfluous Rules ; which I fay in ex- 

cuſe of thoſe whom we ordinarily ſee impatient 

| 12 the affaults of this Infirmity; for as to whar 
concerns my ſelf , I have paſsd it over hitherto 

with a little better Countenance , and contented 
my ſelf with Grunting , without roaring our. 
Nor nevertheleſs, that I put any great conſtraint 
upen my ſelf to maintain this exterior Decency , 
for 1 make little account of ſuch an Advantage ; 
I allow herein as much as the Pain requires, but 
either my Pains are not fo exceſhve , or I have 


more than ordinary Patience. I complain, I con- | 
fels, 1 
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feſs, and am a little impatient in a very ſharp fir, 
bur I do nat arrive to ſuch a degree of deſpair, as 
he who with 

Ejulatu, queſtu, gemitu, fremitibus 

Reſonando multum flebiles waces refert. 

Howling, Roaring, and a thouſand noiſes 
 Expreſsd his Torment in moſt diſmal Voices: 
I reliſh my ſelf in the midſt of my Dolor, and 
have always found that I was in a Capacity to 
ſpeak, think and give a rational Anſwer as well 
as at any other time, but not ſo eoldly and indit- 
ferently, being troubled and interrupted by the 
Pain. When I am look'd upon by my Viſirers to 
be in the greateſt Torment, and that they there- 
fore forbear to trouble me, I oft try my own 
ſtrength, and my ſelf ſer ſome Diſcourſe on foor, 
the moſt remote I can contrive. from my pre- 
ſent condition. I can do any thing upon a ſudden 
endeavour, but it mult not contioue long. What 
pity *ciz | have not the Faculties of that Dreamer 
Cicero, who dreaming he was lying with a Wench, 
found he had diſcharged his Stone in the Sheers ! 
My Pains do ſtrangely diſappetite me that way. In 
the Intervals from this exceſſive Torment , when 
my Uriters only languiſh without any great dolor, 
I preſently feel my ſelf in my wonted tate, foral- 
rauch as my Soul takes no other alarm but what 1s 
ſenſible and corporal, which I certainly owe to the 
care I have had of preparing my felt by Mediia- 
tion againit ſuch Accidents : 


Nulla mihi nova nunc facies inopinaque ſurgit, 
Omnia precepi, atque animo mecum ante peregi. 
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No face of Pain, or Labour, now can rile, 
Which by its Novelty can me furprize, 

Þ ve been accuſtom'd all things to explore, 
And been inur'd unto them long before. 


I am a little roughly handled for a Learner, and 
with a ſudden and ſharp alteration, being fallen in 
an inſtant from a very eaſie and happy condition of 
Life into the moſt unealie and painful rhar can be 
imagin'd. For beſides, thar it is a Diſeaſe very much 
to be fear'd in it ſelf, ir begias with me after a more 
ſharp and ſevere manner than it uſes'to do with 
other men. My Firs come fo thick upon me, that 
I am ſcarcely ever ar eaſe ; and yer I have hitherto 
kept my mind ſo upright, that provided I can ſtill 
continue ir, I find my ſelf in a much better condi- 
tion of Life than a thouſand others, who have no 
Fever, no other Diſeaſe but what they create to 
themſelves for want of Meditation. There is a 
certain ſort of crafty Humility that ſprings from 
Preſumption ; as this for Example, that we con- 
fels our Ignorance in many things,and are ſo cour- 
teous as to acknowledg, that there are in works 
of Nature ſome Qualities and Conditions that are 
imperceptible to us, ard of which our underſtand- 
Ing cannot diſcover the means and cauſes ; by this 
honeſt Declaration we hope to obtain that People 
ſhall alſo believe us of thoſe that we ſay we do un- 
derſtand. We need not trouble our felves to ſeek 
our Miracles and ftrange Difficultics ; methinks 
there are ſv incomprehenſible Wonders amongſt 
the things that we ordinarily ſee, as ſurpaſs all 
difficulties of Miracles. What a wonderful thing 
It is, that the drop of Sced fron which we are pro- 
duced, 
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duced,ſhould carry in it ſelf the imprefhon not on- 
ly of the bodily Form , but even of the Thoughts 
and Inclinations of our Fathers 2 Where cati that 
drop of Fluid matter contain that infinite number 
of Forms? And how can they carry on theſe Re- 
ſemblances with fo temerarious and irregular a Pro- 
greſs, that the Son ſhall be like his Great Grand- 
Father, the Nephew like his Uncle ? In the Fami- 
ly of Lepidus at Rome , there were three, not ſuc- 
ceſfively, but by intervals, that were born with 
the ſame Eye covered with a Cartilage. At Thebes, 
there was a Race that carried from their Mothers 
Womb the form of the head of a Launce,and who 
was not born ſo, was look*d upon as illegitimare, 
And Ariſtorls ſays, that in a certain Nation, where 
the Women were in common, they affign'd the 
Children to their Fathers by their reſemblance. 


'Tis to be believed that I derive this infirmity from The Au- 
my Father ; for he died wonderfully tormented _ —_ 
with a great Stone in his Bladder z he was never ed with the 


ſenſible of his Diſeaſe till the Sixty ſeventh year of *2*e+ 


his Age, and before that had never felt any grudg- 
ing or ſymptoms of it either in his Reins, Sides, or 
any ether part ; and had lived fill then in a happy 
vigorous ſtate of Health, little ſubje& to infirmi- 
ties, and continued ſeven years after in this Dilcaſe, 
and died a very painful Death. I was born above 
five and twenty years before his Diſeaſe ſeized him, 
and in the time of his moſt flouriſhing and hea:th- 
ful ſtate of Body,his third Child in order of Birth ; 
where could his propenlion to this Maiady IyK.. 
lurking all that while ? And he being fo far from 
the Infirmity, how could that ſmall part of his Sub. 
flance carry away fo great an impreſſion of its 
' "WR ſhare ? 
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3762 And how (o concealed, that till five and 
forty years.after ] did not'begin to be ſenſible of 
i'? being the only one ro this hour, amongſt fo 
many Brothers and Siſters, ard all of one Mother, 
thar was ever troubled with it. He that can Garisfie 
me in this point, ] will believe him in as many 
o:her Miracles as he pleaſes, always provided, that 
as-their manner 1s, he does not give me a Do&rine 
much more intricate and fantaſtick than the thing 
it lelf for current pay. Let the Phyſiczans a little ex- 
cuſe the Liberty I rake, for by this ſame infuſion 
and fatal in{:nuation it is that I have received a ha- 
tred and contempt of their DoEtrine, [The Anti- 
pathy I have againſt their Art is Hereditary, My 
Father lived Threeſcore and fourteen years, my 
Grand Father . S;xty nine, wy Great Grand Father 
almoſt Fourſcore years, without ever taſting any 
fort of Phylick ; and with them whatever was 
ot ordinary Diet, was inftead of a Drugg. Phy- 
ſick 1s grounced upon Experience and Examples, fo 
is my Opinion. And is not this an expreſs and 
very advantageous Experience ? I do not know 
that they can hgJ me in all their Records three 
thar were born, bred and died under the ſame 
Roof, who have lived fo long by ther own Con- 


duct, They muſt here of Neceſſity confeſs, that it 


Reaſen be not, Fortune at leaſt is on my fide, and 
with Phyſicians , Fortune goes a great deal further 
than Reaſen ; let them not take me now at a difad- 
vantage ; let them not threaten me in the ſubdued 
condition I now am, for that were treachery. And 
to ſay truth, I have got enough the better of them 
by theſe Ddmeſtick Examples, that they fhould reſt 
lati:fixd. Human things are not uſually ſo conſtant, 
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it has been two hundred years fave eiphicen that 
this Trial has laſted, for the firſt of them was born 
in the Year 140%. *T'is now indeed very good rea- 
ſon that this Experience ſhould begin to {ail us ; let 
them not thercfore reproach mie Win the lnkmas. 
ties under which I now ſuffer; is i: not enough for 
my part, that I have lived Seven and forty years in 
perfect. Health > Though ir ſhould be the end of 


my Career, *cis of the longer fort. My Anceſtors bad 


an averſion to Phy/ick by ſome ſecret and natural 


mſtinQ; for the very ſight of a Potion was loath. 
ſom to my Father. 'The Seigneur de Gawac, my 
Uncle by the Fathers ſide, a Church-m2n, and a 


 Valetudinary from his Birth,and yet that made that 


crazy Lite to hold out to Sixty ſeven years ; being 
once fallen into a furious Fever, it was ordered by 
the Phyſicians, he ſhould be plainly rold that if he 
would not make uſe of help (for ſo they call thar 


which is very often quite contrary) he would intal- 


libly be a dead man. The go2d man, though ter- 
rited with this dreadful Sentence, yet rep! ied, [ 
am then a dead man. But God ſoon after made the 
Prognoſtick falſe. "The youngelt of the Bruthers, 
which were four, and by many years the youn- 
geſt, the Sieur de Bufſager, was the only man of 
the Family that made uſe of Medicine, by rea- 
ſon, I ſuppoſe, of the Commerce he had with the 
other Arts, for he was a Counſellor in the Court ot 
Parliament, and it ſucceeded fo ill with him, that 
being in outward appearance of the ſtrongeſt con- 
ſtitution, he yer died before any of the reſt,the Sieur 
St. Michel only excepted. *T'is poſſible I may have 
deriv*d this natural Antipathy to Phy lick from them; 


but had there been no other conſideration in the caſe, 
SE 7-3 | would 
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I would have endeavoured to have overcome it.For 
all conditions that ſpring in us wirhout reaſon, are 
vicious ; and is a kind of Diſeaſe that we are to 
wreſtle with : It may be I had naturally this Pro» 
penſion,but I have ſupported and fortified it by Ar« 
guments and Reaſons, which have eſtabliſht in me 
the Opinion I am of. For alfo hate the confide- 
ration of refuſing Phyfick for the nauſeous taſte ; 1 
ſhould hardly be of that humour, who find Health 
worth purchaſing by all the moſt painful Cauteries 
and Incifions that can be applied. And according to 
Epicurws,| conceive, that Pleaſures are to be avoided, 
it greater Pains be the conſequence ; and Pains to 
be coveted, that will rerminate in greater Pleaſures. 
wb is a pretious thing, and the only one in truth 
eriting that a man ſhould lay out, not only his 
time, ſweat, labour and goods, bur alſo his Life it 
ſelf yo obtain ir, foraſmuch as without it Life is in- 
jurioys to us. Pleaſure, Wiſdom,Learning and Ver- 
tue without it wither away and vaniſh; and in the 
moſt queinr and ſolid Diſcourſes that Philoſophy would 
imprint in us to the contrary, we need no more bur 
oppoſe the image of Plaro,being ſtruck with an Epi- 
lepfie or Apoplexy ; and in this Preſuppoſition ro 
dehe him to call the rich Faculties of his Soul to his 
aſſiltance. All means that conduce to Health, can 
neither be too painful nor too dear to me. Bur I have 
ſome other Apparences that makes me ftrangely 
ſuſpeCt all this Merchandize. I do not deny bur that 
there may be ſome Art, and tnat there are not a- 
mongſt ſo many works of Nature, things proper for 
the conſervation of Health ; that is moſt certain, I 
very well know there are ſume Simples that moi- 
ſten, and others that dry ; I experimentally know 
that 
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that Radifhes are windy, and Senna leaves purging ; 
and ſeveral other ſuch Experiences I have, which 1 
am as fure of as I am that Mucton nouriſhes, and 
WWine warms me ; and Solon would fay , That eat- 
ing was Phyſick againſt Hunger. 1 do not difapprove 
the uſe we make of things the Earth produces,nox 
doubt in the leaſt of the power and fertility of Na- 
ture, and difapprove not application of what ſhe 
affords to our neceſſities : I very well ſee that Pikes 
and Swallows live by her Laws ; but I muſtruſt the 
Inventions of Wit, Knowledge and Art ; to coun- 
tenance which, we have abandon'd Nature and her 
Rules, and wherein we keep no bounds nor mode- 
ration. As we call the creation of the firſt Laws 
that fall into our Hands, Juſtice, and their practice 
and diſpenſation very fooliſh and very unjuſt : And 
as thoſe who ſcoft ar, and accuſe it, cannot never- 
theleſs wrong that noble Vertue, but only condemn 
the abuſe and profanation of that Sacred Tizle ; fo 
in Phyfick, I very much honour that glorious 
Name, and the end it is ſtudicd for, and what it 
promiſes to the ſervice of Mankind ; but what it 
foiſts upon us, I neicher honour nor eſteem. In the 
firſt place, Experience makes me dread it; for a- 
mongft all of my Acquaintance, I ſee no Race of 
' People ſo ſoon fick, and fo long befcre they are 
well, as thofe who take much Phyick Their very 
Health is alter'd and corrupted by their frequent 
Preſcriptions. Phyſicians are not content to deal 
only with the Sick, but they will moreover cor- 
rupt Health it ſelf, for fear Men ſhould at any 
time eſcape their Authority. Do they not from 
a cantinual and perfe& Health, extract ſuſpicion 
of ſome great Sickneſs to enlue? I have been 
| E-& | ſick 
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ſick often enough, and have always found my 
fickneſles eafie enough to be ſupported ( though I 
have made tryal of almoſt all forts) and as ſhort as 
thoſe of any other without their help, or without 
{wallowing their ill taſted Doſes, The Health I 
have is full and free, without other Rule or Diſc:- 
p'ine than my own Cuſtom and Pleaſure. Every 
place ſerves me well enough to ſtay in, for I need 
no other conveniences when I am fick than what I 
mult have when I am well. TI never diſturb my 
ſelt that I have no Phyſician, no Apothecary, nor any 
other Affſtance, which I ſee molt other fick Men 
more afHicted at than they are with their Diſeaſe. 
What ! Do they themſelves ſhew us more felicity 
and duration in their own Lives that may. manifeſt 
to us ſome 'apparent effect of their Skill Thereis 
Phylick i ' not a Nation in the World that has not been many 
— Ages without Phyſick; and the firſt Ages, that is to 
tions. - fay, the beſt and moſt happy, knew no ſuch thing ; 
and the tenth part of the World knows nothing of 
it yet : ſeveral Nations are ignorant of it to this 
Day, where Men live more healthful and longer 
than we do here, and even amongſt us the common 
People live well enough without it. "The Romans 
were {ix hundred years before they received it ; and 
after having made tryal of it, baniſh'd it from their 
City at the inſtance of Cato the Cenſor, who made 
it appear how eafie it was' to live without it, 
having himſelf liv'd fourſcore and five years, and 
kept his Wife alive to an extream old Age, not with- 
our Phyſick only but without a Phyſician : for every 
thing that we find to be healthful tro Life, may be 
call'd Phyſich. He kept his Family in Health, as 
Plutarch (ays; if I miſtake not, with Hares milk, as 
& o& 1 bs - Þ Pliny 
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Pliny reports, that the Arcadians cur'd all manner 
of Diſeaſes with that of a Cow ; and Herodotns 
ſays, the Lybians generally enjoy a rare Health, by 
a Cuſtom they have after their Children are ar- 
riv'd to four years of age, to burn and cauterize 
the Veins of their Head and Temples, by which 
means they cut off all defluxions of Rheumes for 
their whole lives. And the Country People of our 
Province make uſe of nothing in all forts of Diſtem- 
pers, but the ſtrongeſt Wine they can get, mixt 
with a great deal of Saffron and Spice, and all with 
the ſame ſucceſs. And to fay the truth, of all this 
diverſity and confuſion of Apothecaries Bills, what 
other end and effedt is there after all, bur to purge 
the Belly 2 which a thouſand ordinary Simples will 
do as well ; and I do not know wnerher fuch eva- 
cuations be {o much to our advantage as they pre- 
trend, and whether Nature do not require a Refi- 
dence of her Excrements to a certain proportion, 
as Wine does of its Lees to keep it alive. You ofr 
ſee healthful men fall into Vomiting and Fluxes of 
the Belly by unknown Accidents, and make a great 
evacuation of Excrements, without any preceding 
need, or any following benefit, bur rather with hurt 
ro their Conſtitution. *T'is from the great Placo that 
] lately learn'd, that of three ſorts of motions which 
are natural to us, purging 1s the worſt, and that no 
man, unleſs he be a Foo], ought to take any thing to 
that purpoſe, but in the extreameſt Neceſſity : Men 
diſturb and irritate the Diſeaſe by contrary Oppo» 
ſitions. It muſt be the way of living that muſt 
gently diffolve, and bring ir to its maturity. The 
violent gripings and conteſt betwixt the Drug and 
the Dy/eaſe, is ever to our loſs, {ince the Combat 
. 1s 
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1s fought within our ſelves, and that the Drug is 
an Aſſiſtant not to be truſted, being in its own 
nature an Enemy to our Health ; and but by 
trouble. has no acceſs into our Condition. Let it 
alone a little ; the Providence that rakes care of 
Fleas and Moles, does alſv take care for men, if 
they will have the ſame Patience Fleas and Moles 
have, to leave it to its elf. *T'is ro much purpoſe 
that we cry out upon it, *tis the way to make us 
hoarſe, but not to haſten it. *T'is a proud and un- 
compaſſionate Order our Fears, our Deſpair dif- 
pleafes and ſtops it from, inſtead of inviting it to, 
our relief. Ir owes afliſtance to the Diſeaſe, as well 
as to Health ; and will not ſuffer it ſelf ro be cor- 
rupted in favour of the one, to the prejudice of 
the others right ; for ir would then fall into Diſ- 
order. Let us in Gods Name follow it. Ir leads thoſe 
that follow, and thoſe who will not follow, it drags 
along both their Fury and Phyſick together. Oc- 
der a Purge for your Brain, it will there be much 
better employ d, than upon your Stomach. One 
asking a Lacedemonian, who had made him live fo 
long, he made anſwer, the ignorance of Phyſick. And 
the Emperor Adrian continually exclaim'd as he 
was dying, that the croud of Phyſicians had kill'd 
him. An ill Wreſtler turn'd Phyſician: Courage, lays 
Diogenes to him, thou haſt done well, for now thou 
wilt throw thoſe who have formerly thrown thee. But 
they have this Advantage, according to Nicocles, 
that the Sun gives Light to their Succeſs, and the 
Earth covers their Failures: and beſides, they have 
a vety advantageous way of making uſe of all forts 
of Events : for what Fortune, Nature, or any other 
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of good and healthful in us, it is the Priviledge of 
Phyſick ro attribute to it ſelf. All the happy Suc- 
ceſſes that happen to the Patient muſt be deriv'd 
from thence. The Occaſions that have cur'd me, 
and thouſand others, Phyſicians uſurp to themſelves, 
and their own Skill: and as to ill Accidents, they 
either abſolutely difown them, in laying the faule 
upon the Patient, by fuch frivolous and idle Rea- 
ſons as they can never be to ſeek for ; as he lay 
with his Arins out of Bed, or he was difturb'd with 


the ratling of a Coach : 
at——_— hedarm tranſitu arts 
Vicorum inflexu : —— | 5m 


He heard the Wheels and Horſes trampling Feet 
In the ſtraight turning of a narrow Streer. 

or ſome body had ſet open the Caſememt, or he had 
lain upon his left {ide : or had had ſome edd Fan- 
cies in his Head: in ſum, a Word, a Dream, or a 
Look, ſeem to them excuſe ſufficient wherewith to 
palliate their own Errors: Or, if they fo pleaſe, 
chey yet make uſe of their growing worſe, and do 
their Buſineſs that way which can never fail them: 
which is, by buzzing us in the Ears, when the Di- 
ſeaſe is more inflam'd by their Medicements, that it 
had been much worſe but for thoſe Remedies, He, 
who from an ordinary cold, they have thrown into 
a double Tertian- Ague, had but for them been in a 
continued Fever. They do not much care what Mi 
chief rhey do, fince ir turns to their own Profit, In 
earneſt, they have Reaſon to require a very favou- 
rable belief from their Patients, and indeed it ought 
to be a very ealie one ro ſwallow things fo hard to 
be believ'd. Plato ſaid very well, that Phykians were 
the only men that might lye at Pleaſure, fince our 
Health 
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Health depends upon the Vanity and Fallity of 
their Promiſes. 

ZEſop, a moſt excellent Author, and of ' whom 
few men diſcover all the Graces, does pleafantly 
repreſent to us the tyrannical Authority Phyſicians 
uſurp over poor Creatures, weakned and ſubdued 
by Sickneſs and Fear ; for he tells us, that a ſick 
Perſon, being ask'd by his Phyſician what Operati- 
on he found of the Potion he had. given him, I 
have ſweat very much ſays the ſick man ; that's 
good, ſays the Phyſician ; another time, having ask'd 
him how he felr himſelf after his Phyſick, I have 
been very cold, and have had a-great ſhivering upon me, 
{aid he ; that ts; good, reply 'd the Phylician : After 
the third Potion, he ask'd him again how he aid, 
Why, I find my ſelf ſivell d, and puff d up, faid he, as 
if I bad a Dropſie. That is very well, ſaid the Phyſi- 
cian. One of his Servants coming preſently after 
to inquire how he felt hinielf, Truly Friend, ſaid he, 

with being too well, T am- about to dye. There was a 
more juſt Law in Egypt, by which the Phyſician 
for the three firſt days was to take charge of his 
Patient, at the Patients own Peril and Fortune : 
but thoſe three days being paſt, it was to be at his 
own. For what Reaſon is it, that their Patron A&/- 
culapius ſhould be ſtruck with Thunder for reſtoring 
Hyppolitus from Death to Life, 

Nam pater omxipotens aliquem indignatus ab umbris 

Mortalem inferns, ad lumina ſurgere vite 

Ipſe repertorem medicine tals, © arti 

Flumine Phevigenam ſtygias detruſit ad undas. 

For Fupiter, offended at rhe fight 

Ot one he had ſtruck dead, reſtor'd to light, 
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He ſtruck the Artiſt durſt it undertake 

With his fork'd lightning to the Stygian Lake. 
and his followers be pardoned, who fend ſo many 
Souls from Lite to Death 2 A Phyſician, boaſting 
to Necocles that his Art was of great Authority : it 
35 ſo indeed, ſaid Nicocles, that can with impunaty kill 
fo many People. As to what remains, had I been of 
their Counſel, I would have render d my Diſcipline 
more facred and myſterious; they had begun well, 
but they have not ended fo. It was a good begin- 
ning to make Gods and Demons the Authors of their 
Science, and to have us'd a peculiar way of ſpeaking 
and writing. And notwithſtanding that, Philoſu- 
phy concludes it folly to perfwade a man to his 
own good by an unintelligible way : 


Ut fi quis medicus imperet ut ſamat, | Cicerode 
Terrigenam , herbigradam , domiportam , ſanguine Divin, 1. 2, 


caſſam. 


ds if a Phyſician ſhou'd command his Patient to take 
Snails by unknown Names and Epithets, It was a good 
Rule in their Art, and that accompanies all other 
vain, fantaſtick and ſupernatural Arts, that the Pa. 
tients belief ſhould prepofleſs them with good hope 
and afſurance of their effets and operation. A Rule 
they hold ro that degree, as ro maintain that the 
molt inexpert and ignorant Phyſician is more proper 
for a Patient that has confidence in him, than the 
moſt lezrned and experienc'd, that he 1s not ac- 
quainted with. Nay, even the very choice of moſt 
ef their Drugs is in ſome ſort myſterious and di- 
vine. The left foot of a Tortoiſe, the Urine of a 
Lizird, the Dung of an Elephant, the Liver of a 


Mole, 
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Mole, Blood drawn from under the Wing of a 
white Pidgeon ; and for us who have the Stone 
( fo ſcornfully rhey uſe us in our Miſeries ) the 
Excrement of Rats beaten to Powder, and ſuch 
like traſh and fooleries , which rather carry a 
face of Magical Enchantment, than any ſolid 
Science. I omit the odd number of their Pills, 
the appointment of certain days and feaſts of 
the year, the Superſtition of gathering their 
Simples at certain hours : and that auſtere grim 
Countenance and haughty Carriage which Pli- 
y himſelf ſo much derides. But they have, as I 
ſaid, fail'd, in that they have not added to this 
fine beginning, the making their Meetings and 
Conſultations more religious and ſecret, where 
no profane Perſon ought to have been admitted, 
no more than in the ſecret Ceremonies of Eſcu- 
lapins. For by reaſon of this, it falls out, that 
their Irreſolution, the weakneſs of their Argu- 
ments, Divination and Foundations, the ſharp. 
neſs of their Diſputes, full of hatred, jealouſie 
and particular Intereſt, ceming to be diſcover'd 
by every one, a Man muſt be very blind not to 


diſcern that he runs a very great hazard in their 


Hands. Who ever faw one Phyſician approve 
of anothers Preſcription, without taking ſome- 
thing away, or adding ſomething to it ? By 
which they ſufficiently betray their Art, and 
make it manifeſt to us, that they therein more 
conſider their own Reputation, and conſequent- 
ly their Profit, than their Patients Intereſt. He 
was a much wiſer Man of tlieir Tribe, who of 
old gave it for a Rule, that only one Phyſician 
ſhould undertake a fick Perſon; for if he do 


nothing - 
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nothing to purpoſe, one ſingle man's default can 
bring no- great ſcandal upon the Profefhon 3 
and on the contrary, the glory will be great, it 
he happen to have good Succeſs, whereas when 
there are many, they at every turn bring a dif- 
repute upon their Calling ; forasmuch as they of- 
tener do hurt than good. They ought to be fa- 
tied with the perpetual difagreement which 13 
found in the Opinions of the principal Maſters 
and ancient Authors of this Science, which 1s 
only known to men well read, without diſco- 
vering to the vulgar the Controverſies and va- 
rious Judgments which they ſtill nouriſh and 
continue amongſt rhemſelves ; ſhall we have one 
Example of the antient Controverſie in Phy- 
ſick ? Hierophilus lodges the original cauſe of 
all Diſeaſes in the Humours ; Eraſiſtratus, in the 
Blood of the Arteries ; 4ſclepiades, in the inviſt- 
ble Atoms of the Pores ; Alcmeon, in the Exube- 
rancy, or Defe& of our bodily ſtrength ; Dis- 
cles, in the Inequality of the Elements of which 
the Body is compos'd, and in the quality of the 
Air we ſuck in; Straro, in the Abundance, Cru- 
dity and Corruptlon of the Nouriſhment we 
take ; and Hippocrates lodges them in the Spirits. 

here is a certain Friend of theirs, whom they 
know better than I, who declares upon this Sub- 
JR, thar the moſt important Ycience in Practice 
amongſt us, as that which is intruſted with our 
Health and Converſation , is by ill luck the 
greateſt misfortune, the moſt incertain, the moſt 
perplext, and agitated with the greateſt Murarti- 
ons. There is no great danger in miſtaking the 
height of the Sun, or in the fraction of ſome 
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Aſtronomical! Suppuration : but here, where our 
whole Being is concern'd, tis not Wiſdom to 
abandon our ſelves to the mercy of the Agitati- 
on of ſo many contrary Winds. Before the Pe- 
loponnefian War, there was no great talk of this 
Science : Hippocrates brought it into Repute ; 
and whatever he eſtabliſh'd , Chryſippus over- 
threw z after that, Eraſciſtratus, Ariſtotle's Grand- 
child, overthrew what Chryſippus had writ. Af- 
ter theſe, the Empiricks ſtarted up, who took 
a quite contrary way to the Ancients in the 
management of this Are, When the credit of 
cheſe began a little to decay , Herophilus ſer 
another ſort of Praftice on foot, which Aſcle- 
piades in turn ſtood up againſt, and overthrew, 
The Opinions firſt of Themi/on, and then of 
Muſa, and after rhar, thoſe of Vexins walens, 
a Phyſician famous through the Intelligence he 
had with Meſalina, came in Vogue. The Em- 
pire of Phyſick in Nero's time was eſtabliſh'd in 
Theſſalus, who aboliſh'd and condemn'd all that 
had been held till his time. 'This man's DoArine 
was refuted by Crinus of Maxſeles, who firſt 
brought all Medicinal Opcrations under the 
Ephemerides, and motions of the Stars, and re- 
duc'd eating, fl:eping and drinking to hours 
that were moſt pleaſing to Mercy, and the 
Mow. His Authority was ſoon after ſupplanted 
by Charinus, a Phyſician of the fame Ciry of 
Marſelles ; a Man that not only controverted 
all the ancient Methods of Phyſick, but more- 
over the uſage of hot Baths, that had been ge- 
nerally, and ſo many Ages before in common 


Uſe. He mads men bathe in cold Water even in 
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Winter, and plunged his fick Patients in the na- 
rural Watcrs of every ſtream. ' No Roman till 
Pliay's time had ever vouchſat'd to practiſe Phy- 
lick, thar Office was only performed by Greeks 
and Foreigners, as 'tis now amongſt us French, 
ty thoſe that ſpurrer Eatiz; tor, as a great Phy- 
ſician ſays, we do not eaſily receive the Mcedi- 
cine we underſtand no' more than we do the 
Drugs we our (clves gather. If the Nations from 
whence we ferch our Guaiacum, Sarſafparilla, and 
China wood , converſe with Medicine , how 
great a value muſt we imagine 'by the ſame re- 
commendation of ſtrangeneſs, ratity, and dear 
purchace. do they ſer upon our Cabbidge and 
Parſly > For who would dare ro contemn things 
ſo far fetched, and ſought our at the hazard of 
ſo long and dangerous a Voyage: 

Since te ancient mutations in Ptyſick, there 
have been infinice others down ro our own 
times, and for the moſt part ſuch as have been 
infinite,entire,and univerſal, as thoſe for Exam- 
ple, produced by Paracelſiss, Fiorawantt,and Ar- 
genterius; for they, as I am told, do not cnly 
alrer one Recerpt , bur rhe whole Contexture 
and Rules of che body of Phyſick, accaling all 
others of ignorance and impoſition that have pra» 
Ctiled before rhem. Ar this rate, in what a con- 
dition the poor Patient muſt be, I leave you ro 
judge. Bur if we were yet affured, that when 
they miſtake themſelyes, that miſtake ct theirs 
would do us no barm yhough itdo us no good, 
It werea reaſonable bargain to venture making 
our ſelves berrer without ary danger of being 
made worſe. {9p teVls a Story, that one who 
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A Moor 
_ and 
urg,d to 
Ro his 
Com plexi- 
ON. 


had bought a Mori{co Slave, belicving chat hes 
black Complexion was accidental in him, and 
occaſioned by the ill uſage of his former Maſter, 
cauſed him to enter into a courſe of Phyſick,and 
with great care to be ofcen barh'd and purged : 
It hapned that the Moor was nothing amended 


in his tawny Complexion ; buc he wholly loſt 


his former Health. How oft do we ſee Phyſici- 
ans impute the death. of their Patients to one 
another z I remember that ſome years ago,there 
was an Epidemical Diſeaſe,very. dangerous, and 
for the moſt part mortalghatrag'd in the Towns 
about us: The Storm being over,which had ſwept 
away an infinite number of men, one of-the moſt 
Famous Phyſicians of all the Country preſently 
after publiſhed a Bock upon that Subject, where- 
in upon better Thoughts, he confeſſes, that the 
Ictting blood in that Diſeaſe was the principal- 
cauſe of ſo many miſcarriages. Moreover, their 
Author's hold, that there is no Phyſick that has 
not ſomething hurtful in ir. And-if even thoſe 
of the beſt Opcration do in ſome meaſure offend 
us, what muſt thoſe do that are torally miſap- 
plied 2 For my own Part. though there were 
nating elſe in the Cale, Iam of Opinion, that 
to thoſe that loath the taſt of Phyſick, it muſt 
nceds be a dangerous and prejudicial Endeavour 
to force it down at ſo incommodious a time , 
and with ſo much ayerſion , and believe that ic 
warvelloully diſtempers a ſick Perſon at a time 
when he has ſo much need of Repoſe. And. be- 
{ides this, if we bz conſider the occaſions upon 
which they uſually ground the.cauſe of our Di- 
lcalgs , they are (o light and nice, char I thence 
CON- 
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conclude a very little Errour in che diſpenlari- 
on of their Drugs may qo a preat deal of mil- 
chief. Now, if the miſtake of a Phylician he (o 
dangerous, we are in buta ſcurvy Condition ; 
far it is almoſt impoſſible but he muſt often fall 
into thoſe miſtakes : He had need of too many 
parts, conſiderations and circumſtances, rightly 
to level his Deſign: He muſt know the {ick 
Perſon's Complexion, histemperature, his hu« 
mours, inclinations , ations , nay , his very 
thoughts and imaginations. He mult be affur'd 
of the external circumſtances , of the nature of 
the Place, the quality of the Air and Seaſon, 
the ſcituation of the Planers, and their influen- 
ces : He muſt know in the Diſeaſe the Cauſes, 
Prognoflucks , Aﬀettions and Critical days? in 
the Drugs, the weight, the power of working, 
the-Countrey, figures, age and diſpenſations , 
and ke muſt know how rightly ro proportion 
and mix them together, to begera juſt and per- 
feft proportion ; wherein if there be the leaſt 
error, it amongſt ſo many Springs, there be but 
any one out of arder , "tis enough to deftroy 
us, God knowsof how great difficulty moſt of 
theſe things'are to be underſtood. For ( tor Ex- 
ample ) how ſhall a Phyſician find outthe rrue 
fign of the Diſeaſe , every Diſeaſe: being capa- 
ble of an infinite number of Indications 2 How 
many Doubts and: Controverſies have they 
amongſt themſelves upon the Interpretation ot 
Urizes> Otherwiſe', from whence ſhould the 
continual Debates we ſez amongſt them abour 
the knowledge of the 'Diſcaſe proceed? How 
would we excule theeargh they ſo ofc fall into 
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of taking one thing for another 2 In the Diſeaſe 
I have had, were thece never lo little difficulty 
in thecale, | never found three of one Opini- 
on: Which ] ivſtance , becauſc } love to intro- 
duce: Examples wherein ]am my tcl! concerid. 
_ A Gentleman was at. Parzs lately cut tor the 
Stone by orvcr of the Pliyſtians, in whoſe Blad- 
der, tcing accordingly fo cut, there was found 
no more Stine than in the palm of his Fand; 
and in the ſame plac2, a B:ſhop, who was my 
particular god Friend , having been earneſtly 
preſt by the major part of the Piyſicians in 
Town, whom he conſulted, to ſufftcr biniſelf ro 
be cut, ro which alſyv, upon their words, I ugd 
my interel? to perſuade him : when he was dead, 
and open'd, it 2pp:ar'd that he had no. Stone 
bur in the R-igas. They are leaſt excuſablefor 
any errcr 13 this Diſcale, by reaſon that it 1s in 
ſome lor: palpable ; and 'cis by thar, thatI con- 
clude Chirurgery to be mvch more certain , by 
reaſon that ir fees and falls whar it does,- and fo 
£ocs leſs upon corj*Ature ; whereas the Phyfici- 
ans havs no ſpeculuys Matricgs , by which to dif- 
cover our Brains, Lungs and Liver. Even the 
very promiles cf Phylick are incredible inthem- 
felves: For, being to provide againſt divers and 
contrary Accidents, that ofren afflict us art one 
and the ſame timc,and that have almoſt a necel\- 
ſary relation, as heat of the Liver, and the 
coidneſs of the Stomach , they will needs per- 
{wade us, that of their Ingredients one will heat 
the Stomach, and the other will cool the Liver : 
one has its commiſhon ro go direly ro the 
Reims, nay, eycnto the Blazder, without ſcarrer- 


ing 
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ing its Operations by the way, and is to retain 
ics Power and Virtue thorough all thoſe flops 
and meanders, even to the place tothe ſervice 
of which it is deſigned, by its own occale pro- 
priety : The other will dry the Bratz, and ano- 
ther will moiſten the Lazgs. All theſe things 
being mix'd in one Poſton., is it not a kind of 
madneſs to imagine or to hope that theſe ditt:t ing 
Virtues ſhould ſeparate themſclvesfrom one ano- 
ther inthis mixture and contuſton,to perform fo 
many variouscrrands 2 I ſhould very much fear 
that they would cither loſe or change theirTick- 
ets,and trouble one anothers quarters: And who 
can imagine but that in this liquid confuſion 
theſe Faculties muſt corrupt, contound and (poil 
one. another ? And is not the danger ſtill more, 
when the making up of this Medvicine is intru- 
ſted to the Skill and Fidelity of anotier,to whoſe 
mercy we again abandon our Lives As we have 
Doubler and Breeches-makers, diſtin Trades 
to Clothe us; and are ſo muchthe better fitted, 
being that each of them meddles only with his 
own Buſineſs, and has Ic to trouble his head 
withal than-a Taylor that undertakes all ; and 
as in matter of Dier, great Perfons,for their bet- 
ter convenience , and to the end they may be 
becter ſery*d,have Cooks of diltindt Offices, ſome 
for $ozps and Pottages,. and others for Roaſting, 
whith one Cook that thould undertake the whole 
Service.conld not fo well pertorm,ſo muſt we be 
treated in our Cures. The £2 ypttan, had reaſon 
to reject this general Trade of a Phyſictan,and to 
divine the Profeſſion to (everal peculiar Diſcalcs, 
t0eyery part of the Body a particular Oferator. 
J SP + RR. 
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For that part was more properly, and with leſs 
confuſion provided for , being they eſpecially 
ragarded nothing elſe : Ours are not aware that 
he who provides for all, provides fot nothing, 
and that the entire goyzrnment of this Mecro- 
coſme is more than they are able to underrake. 
Whilſt rhey were afraid of ſtopping a Looſneſs , 
left they ſhould pur him into a Fever, they kil- 
led me a Friend that was worth more than the 
whole pack of them pur altogether. They coun - 
rerpoile their own Divinations with the preſent 
Evils, aud becauſe rhey will nor curethe Brain 
xo the prejudice of the Stomach, they offend both 
with their mutinous and tumultuary Drugs. As 
ro the variety and weakneſs of Reaſons, it Is 
more manifeſt in this than in any other Art. 
Aperitive Medicines are proper for a man 
ſ{ubjeCtro the Stone, by reaſon,that opening and 
dilating the Paſſages, they help forward the li- 
my Matter whereof Gravel and the Stone is en» 
gender'd, and convey that downward which be- 
gins to harden and gather in the Reins. Aperi- 
tivethings are dangerous for a man ſubject to 
the Stone , by reaſon that opening and dilating 
the Paſſage,they help forward rowards theReing 
the matter proper to create the Stone, which, by 
their own propenſton that way , being apt to 
ſeize it , *ris not to be imagin'd but that agreat 
deal of what has been ſo conveyed thither muſt 
remain behind. Moreover,if the Medicine hap- 
en to meet with any thing too groſs to be car- 
ried through all thoſe natrow Paſſages it muſt 
paſs to be expeIÞd, that obſtruftion, whatever ir 
js , bring ftirrd by theſe aperitive things, and 
* thrown 
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thrown into: thoſe narrow Paſſages, coming. 
to ſtopthem,, will occaſton a ceriain and moſt 
painful Death, They have the like conſtancy 
in the advices they give us for the regiment of 
Life. It is goodto make water often, for we ex- 
perimentally fee, that in letting ic lye long in tae 
Bladder, we-give ittime to ſettle the Sedemenr 
\. which wijl concreate into a Stone: It is good 
na to make water often , for the heavy Excre- 
ments it carried along with ic will not be yoi- 
ded without violence , as we ſee by experience, 
that a Torrent chat runs wich force waſhes the. 
ground it rouls over much clearer than the 
courſe of a flow and tardy Stream. Likewiſe ic 
is good to have often to- do with Women, for 
that opens the Paſſages and helps to evacuate 
Gravel: It is allo very ill to have often ro do 
with Women, becauſe it heats, tires and wea» 
kens:the Reins; Ic is good tobath trequently in 
hot waters, foraſmuch at that refreſhes and mo1- 
lifies the: place where the Gravel and Stone Iye; 
and it is alſo 11, by reaſon that tais application 
of externa] heat helps the Reins ro hake, harden 
and petrifie the Matter ſo diſpos'd. For thoſe 
who are at the Bath, itis moſt healthful to car 
little at Night, to the end that the Waters they. 
are todrink che next Morning may have a bcr- 
ter Operation:upon an empty Stomach ; 01 the 
contrary, it is better to ear little at Dinner, thar 
it hinder not the Operations of the Wate:s , 
which is: not-yet perte&, and not to opprefs the 
Storgach {o ſoon after the orher labour,bur lcavt 
the office of: digeſtion to the Night , which wil! 
much better. perform it than the Day , wiere 
£24 the 
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the Body and Soul are in perpetual moving and 
ation ; thus do they juggle and cant'in/ all their 
Diſcourſes at our expence, and cannot give me 
one Propoſition againſt which Þ cannot ere& a 
contrary of equal torce. Letthem then no lon- 


ger exclaim againſt thoſe, who in this:rrouble of 


Sickneſs ſuffer themſelves to be gently guided 
by their own Appctite, and theadvice of Na- 
rure,and commir themſelves tt the common for- 
tune. I have ſeen-in my Travels almoſt all the 
famous Baths of Chriſtendom, ard for ſome years 
paſt have begun to make uſe of them my ſelf, 
for I look upon bathing as generally wholſom, 


and bclieve that we {ufer no little inconvenien- 


ces in our Health, by having lefc oft the Cuſtom 
that was generally obſerv'd in former times al- 
moſt by all Nations,and 1s yet in many,ot bathing 
every day ; and I cannot imagine bur that we 
are much the worſe by having our Limbs cruſt- 
ed, and our Pores ſtopt with dirt and filth, And 
as to the crinking of them, Fortune has in the 
firſt place render'd them not ar all unacceptable 
ro my taſte ; and ſecondly, they are natural and 
{mple, which at leaſt carry no danger with them 
though they do us no good. Of which, the infi- 
nite croud of People of all ſorts of Complexions 
that repair thither, I rake to be a ſufficient war- 
ranty : Andalthough I have not there obſerved 
any extraordinary and miraculous effeCts ; bur 
that on the contrary , having more narrowly 
than ordinary enquic'd into it, Ihave found all 
the repor:s of ſuch operations that have*been 
ſpread abroad in thoſe Places, ill grounded and 
fajſe , and thoſe that believe them{as People are 
| | willing 
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willing ro bz: gulPd in what they deſire) de- 
cetv'd in them ; yet have ſeldom known any 
that have been made worſe by thoſe Waters, 
and a man cannot honeſtly deny, but that chey 
beger a better Appetite, belp Digeſtion, and do 
in ſome ſort revive us, it we do not go too late 
and in too weak'a Condition, which ] would 
difluade every one from doing. They have not 
the verrue to raiſe men from deſperate and inve- 
terate Diſeaſes, but thev may help ſome light 1n- 
diſpoſition, or prevent ſome threatning Altera- 
tion. 'Who does not bring along with him fo 
much cheerfulneſs as to enjoy the pleaſure of 
the Company he will there meer, and of the 
Walks and Exerciſes, to which the amenity of 
thoſe Places invite us, will doubtleſs loſe the 
beſt and ſureſt part of their Efte&t. For this rea- 
{on 1 have hitherto choſen to go to thoſe of the 
molt pleaſant Sciruation, where there was the 
beſt conveniency of Lodging, Proviſion - and 
Company, as the Baths of Bawzeres in Fraxce, 
thoſe of Ploweteres in the Frontiers of Germany 
and Lorraitn,thole of Badenin Swizerland, thoſe 
of Lucque in Tuſcany, and eſpecially thole Della- 
Villa, whica | have the moſt, and ar (cveral ſea- 
ſons frequented.” Every Nation has particular 
Opinions rouching their Le, and ſeveral Rules 
and Methoas in uſing them, and all of them, ac- 
cording to what | have {cen almoſt. of like EF- 
fect. Drinking of them is not ar all receiv'd in 
Germany ; they bath for all Diſeaſes only, and 
will lye dabling in the water almoſt from Sun 
to Sun.In Ttaly, when they drink nine days, they 
bath ar. leaſt chirty, and ' commonly drink the 

Water 
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water mixt with ſome ather Drugs to make it 
work the better, We are here order'd to walk 
to digeſt it, there they are kept in bed aftet ta- 
king rt till ic be wrought off, their Sromacks and 
Feet having continually hot cloths apply'd to 
chem all the while - And as the Germans: have 
2 particular praiſe generally to uſe Cupping 
and Scarification in the Bath : So the Italans 
have their Doccte,which are certain lice Chan: 
nels of this hot water brought through Pipes , 
and with them bath an hour in the Morning, 
and as muci in the Afternoon for a Month. to- 
gether, either che Head, Stomach, or any other 
patt where the Grief lies. There are infinite 
other varieties of Cuſtoms in every Country , 
or rather, there 15no manner of reſemblance to 
one another. By which you may ſee, that this 
letle part of Phyſich,.to which I have only ſub- 
mitted, though the leaſt depending upon Art of 
all others, has yera great ſhare of the confuſtan 
and incertainty-every where elſe manifeſt: in their 
Profeſſion. Phe Poets ſay,whatever they pleaſe, 
with greatcr Emphaſis and Grace ; witneſs thelc 
wo Epigrams. 


Alcon heſterno ſignum Jovis attigit illa 
DPummvis marmoreus ; vim patitur medi t: 

Ecce haatejuſſus transferrs exeede vetuila, 
Effertur, quamwo1s ſit Deus , atque Lapis. 


Alcon did yeſterday Fowes Statue touch, 

Which, alchough Marble;ſufler'd by. iemuch : 

For to day order being given it ſhau'd 

Be taken from th* old Temple where it w_ 
1C 
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The thing without further delay wasdone, | 
Although he was a God,and made of Stone. | 
| 


and the other, | 
[ 


Lotus nobiſcum eſt htlarss, cenavit & 1dem, Mart. Epig' 
Inventus mane eſt mriuus Andragoras, 

Tam ſutite mort!s cau[am Fauſtine requiris 2 
In ſomnis medicum viderat Hermocratem. 


Anaragorsa bath'd,ſup'd, and went well to bed 
Laſt Night, bur ry che Morning was found 
deg . 


5 i 

Wonld't know, Fauſtzrus, what was his | 
Diſcaſc Al "1 

He dreaming ſaw the Quack , Hermocrates. 


Upon which I will relate two Stories : The Ba- 
ron of Caupeme in Ghaloſſe, and I, have betwixt 
ns the Adwozſon of a Benefice of great extent, 
at the foor ot our Mountains call'd Lahontar. " 
I is with the Inhabitants of this Angle, as, 'ris 
ſaid, of thoſe of the Vale of Angrougze ; they | 
livd a. peculiar ſort of Life, their Fafh:ons, l 
Chths and Manners diſtinct from other People, i 
ruPd and goyern'd by certain particular Laws | 
and Vſances, receiv'd from Father to Son, to i 
which they ſubmitted, without other conflraint b 
than the Revyerence toi\Cuſtom. This little State 
had continued from all Antiquity in ſo happy a 
Condicion,that no neighbouring Zudge was ever 
pur to the trouble of enquiring into their do- 
ings, no Advocate ever retain'd ' to giye them 
Counſel, nor Stranger cyer call'd in to —_— 
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their Dift-rences ; nor was ever any of them ſcen 
ro go a begging. They avoided all Alanees 
and Trafick with the other World, that they 
might not corrupt the purity of thetr own Go- 
wernment ; Uull, as thev ſay, one of them, in the 
memory of man, having a mind ſpurr'd on with 
a noble Ambition, contriv'd to bring his Name 
into Gredit and Reputation, ro make one ot his 
Sons ſomething more than ordinary, and having 
put him to learn to write, made him at lalt a 
brave Town Clerk : This Fellow being grown 
up, began to diſdaintheir ancient Cuſtoms, and 
ro buz into the Peoples Ears the pomp of the 
other parts of the Nation. The firſt prank he 
plaid, was, to adviſe a Friend of his, that ſome 
body had offended by ſawing off the Horns . of 
one of his Goats, to make his Complaintrto the 
Kings 7udges thereabout, and ſo he went on in 
this PraCtice, till he ſpoiled and confounded all. 
In the tail of this Corruption, they ſay, there 
happened another, and of worſe conſequence, by 
means of a Phyſictan, who fell in love with one 
of their Daughters, had a mind to marry her, 
and to live amongſt them. This man firſt of all 
began to teach them the names of Fewers, Rheums 
and Impoſthumes, the Seat of the Heart, Lrwver 
and Interns, a Science till then utterly unknown 
ro them; and inſtead of Garlck, with which 
they were wont to cureall manner of Diſeaſes, 
how painful or extream ſoever, he taught them, 
though 1t were bur for a Cough, or any little 
Cold,to take ſtrange mixcures, and began to make 
a Trade, not only of their Healchs, but of chetr 
Lives. They {wear that wil then they never 
F-5 perceived 
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perceiv'd the Evening Air robe offenſive to the 
Head, thar to drink when they were hor was 
hurtful, and that the Winds of Autumn were 
mere unwholeſome than thoſe ot the Spring ; 
thar ſince this uſe of Phyſicks they find them- 
{-lves oppreſt with a Legzon of unaccuſtem'd 
D4ſeaſes, and that they perceive a general decay 
in their wonted Vigour, and their Lives are cur 
ſhorcer ky the half. T his is the firſt pf my Sto- 

ries. | 
The other is, that before | was afflited with 
the Stone, hearing that the Blood of a He-Goar 
was with many in very great eſteem, and look'd 
upon as a Ccoleſtial Manna rain'd down upon 
theſe latter Apes for the good and Preſervation 
of the Lives of Men, and having heard it {poken 
of by men of Underſtandiug for an admirabic 
Drag, and of infallibl: Operation : I, who have 
ever thought my (clt {ubjeCt to all the accidents 
that can befall other men, had a mind in my 
perfect healch to furniſh my ſelf with this admi- 
rable Medicine, and therefore gave order to 
have a Goat fed at home according to the Re- 
cept: For he muſt be raken in the hotteſt Month 
of all Summer , and- muſt only have aperitive 
Herbs given him to cat, and White-wine to 
drink. I came home by chance the very day 
he was to be killd; andone came and told me, 
thac the Ccok had found two or three great Balis 
in bis Paunch, that rattled againſt one another 
amongſt what he had eaten : ] was curious to 
have all his Entrals brought before me, where, 
having caus'd the Skin that inclogd them to be 
cur, there tumbled out three great L—_ , As 
i9he 
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light as Spunges, ſo that they appeared to be 
hollow ; but as to the reſt, hard and firm with- 
out, and ſpotted and mixt all over with various 
dead colours. One was pertcHly round, and of 


the bigneſs of an ordinary Bow], the other two 


ſomething leſs, of an imperfe&t roundneſs, as 
ſeeming not to be arriv'd at their full growth. 
I find by inquiry of People accuſtomed to open 
theſe Animals,that it is a rare and unuſual acci-- 
dent, Tis likely theſe are Stones of the ſame 
Nature with ours; and if {o, it muſt needs be 
a very vaio hope in thoſe who haye the Stone, 
to extraCt their Cure from the Blood of a Beaſt 
who was himſelf about to dye of the ſame Di- 
ſeaſe. Forto lay that the Blood does not par- 
ticipate of this Contagion, and does not alter its 
wonted Vertue, it is rather to be beliey'd, thar 
nothing is ingendred in a Body but by the 
Conſpiracy and Communicartion of all the parts: 
The whole maſs works together, though one part 
contributes more to the work than another, ac- 
cording to the diverlity of Operations. Where- 
fore itis very likely that there was ſome petri- 
fying qualicy in all the parts of this Goat. It 
was not ſo much for fear of the future, and for 
my ſelf, that I wascurious of this Experiment, 
but becauſe it falls out in mine, as it does in ma- 
ny other Families, that the Women ſtore up 
ſuch little Trumperies for the ſervice of the peo- 
ple, uſing the ſame Recespt in fifty feyeral Di- 
ſcaſcs, and ſuch a Receipt as they will not take 
themſelves, and yet criumph in their good Suc- 
cefles. Asro what remaios, I honour Phyſicians, 
not according to the common rule, for Necelt- 

tY; 
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ry' (for to' this Paſſage may be added anorher 
of the Prophet, reproving King 4ſa for having 
recourſe'to a Phyſictan ) but tor themfelves,ha- 
ving known many very good men of that Prg- 
feſon and moſt worthy ro be believed. I do nor 
arraque them, *cis theit Art Tinyeigh againſt, and 
donot much blame them for making their Ac- 
vantage of our Folly,for moſt men do the ſame. 
Many Callings, both of greater and leſs Dignity, 
than theirs, bave no other Foundation or Sup- 
port than publick abuſe. Vhen Iam ſickI ſend 
for them, if they be near, only to have their 
Company, and fee them as orhers do. I giye 
them leaverocommand me to keep myſelf warm 
becauſe } naturally love to doit, and to appoint 
Leeksor Lettice tor my Broth, to order mc 
White-wine or Claret, and fo all other things 
at their own Pleaſuce, which are indifferent ro 
my Palat and Cuſtom. IT know very well chat 
I do nothing for them in ſo doing, becauſe ſharp- 
neſs and ill pleaſing Taſtes are accidems of tre 
very Effence of Phyſick. Lycurgus ordet'd Wine Wine pre- 
for the ſick Spartans : Why 2 Becauſe they abo. £2 
minated the drinking of it when they were $par: ans. 
well : As a Gentleman, a Neighbour of mine, 
takes it for a rare Medicine in his. Feyer, becauſe 
that naturally he mortally hates the taſte. How 
many do we {ce amongſt them of my Humour, 
that deſpiſe taking Phyſick themſelves, are men 
of a liberal Dicer, and live a quite contrary ſort 
of Lite to what they preſcribe others > What is 
this but flatly to abuſe our Simplicity. For 
their own Lives and Healths are no leſs dear to 
them than ours are to us, and ——— 
they 
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they would accommodate their Effets to their 

own Rules if they did not themſelves know 

how falle they are. *T'is the fear of Death, and 

of Pain , an impatience of the Diſcaſe, and a 

violent and indiicreet defire of a preſent Cure 

that ſo blinds us: And pure Cowardize that 

makes our belict ſo pliable and eafie ro be im- 

pos'd upon: And yet moſt men do not fo much 

believe as they acquicſce and permit, for I hear 

them find fault and complain as well as we : 

But they reſolve at laſt; What. ſhould I do then 2 

As if Impaticice were of it ſelf a better Remedy 

than Parience. Is there any one of thoſe who 

have ſuffer'd themſclves to be perſwaded into 

this miſerable SubjeCtion, that dues not equally 
ſurrender himſelt to all ſorts of Impoſtures > 

Who does nor give up himſelf to the mercy of 
whoever [as the impudence to promiſe him a 

The 64. Cure The Babylo2475 carried their fick into 
perſons of the publick Pjacc, the Phyſician was the People, 
— X- where every Gne that pals'd by, being in huma- 
the market-Nity and civility oblig'd to enquire of their 
place. Condition, gave ſome advice according to his 
own Experierce. We do lite better, there be- 

' ing not ſo filly a Woman whoſe Charms and 
Drenches w2 do ror make ule of, and according 

to my Humour, if I were to take Phyſich, 1 

would ſooi:er choſe to rake theirs than any 

other, becaulc,at leaſt, if hey do no good they 

will do no harm. What Hozzr and Plato {aid of 

the /E2pptians.that they vere all Phyſicezans,mav 

be {aid of all People; there is no one rhat does 

not boaſt of ſome rare Rece/ptz and who will 

not Yencure It upon his Neightour if he will 

permit 
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permit him. I was the other day in Company. 
where ſome one of my fraternity * told us of a * Meaning 
new fort of Pills made up of a hundred and odd 7"? 
Ingredients: Ir made us very merry, and was 8 withthe 
ſingular Conſolation, for what Rock could ***- 
withſtand fo great a battery 2 And yer I hear 
by thoſe who have made tryal of it, that the 
leaſt Atom of Gravel will not ſtir for't. I can- 
not take my hand from the Paper before I have 
added a word or two more concerning the al- 
ſ\urance they give us of the infallibility of their 
Drugs, and the Experiments they have made. 

The greateſt part,and I think above two thirds 
of the medicinal Virtues conſiſt in the Duinteſ- 
ſence, or occult propriety of S1ples , of which 
we can have no other Inſtruction than Uſe and 
Cuſtom. For 2unteſenceis no other than a Qua- 
lity of which we cannot by our Reaſon find our 
the cauſe. In ſuch Proofs, thoſe chey pretend ro 
have acquir'd by the inſpiration of ſome Demon, 
I am content to receive ( for 1 meddle nor with 
Miracles ) as alſo the Proofs which are drawn 
from things that upon ſome other account oft fall 
into uſe amongſt us; as it in Wool, wherewith 
we ate wont to cloathe our {clves, there have ac- 
cidentally ſome occulr deliccative Propriery been 
found out of curing ki#'d Feels, or, as if in the 
Radiſh we eat for Food, there have been found 
our ſome aprrative Operation. Galen reports , 
thara Man hapned to be curd of a Leprofic 
by drinking Wine out of a Veſlel into which 
a Viper had ciept by chance. In which Exs« 
ampie, we. find the means, and a very likely 
guide and condy@ to this Experience ; as we 
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allo do in thoſe Phyſicians pretend to have 
been directed to by the Example of ſome Beaſts. 
But in moſt of their other Experiments,wherein 
they declare to have been conduted by For- 
rune, and to have had no other guide than 
Ghance, I find the Progreſs of this Information 
incredible. Suppoſe wan looking round about 
him upon the infinite number of thirgs, Plants, 
Amnwmals and Metals , Ido not know where he 
would begin his tryal; and though his firſt fan- 
Cy ſhould fix him upon an Flk's korn , wherein 
there mult be a very gentle and eaſe belict, he 
will yet find himſelt perplex'd in his ſecond Ope- 
ration. There are ſo many Maladies, and fo 
many Circumſtances laid betore him, that be- 
fore he can arrive at the cerrainty of the point , 
ro which the pcricf&ion of his Experience ſhould 
arrive, human ſence will be ar the end of its 
Leilon : And before he can,among{t this Infinity 
of things,find out what this H272 1s amongſt ſo 
many Diſeaſes, what the Epzlepſie, the many 
Complexions in a melancholic Perſon, the ma- 
ny Scafons 11 Winter, the many Nations in the 
Frexch,he many Ages in Age, the many Ccaele- 
ſtial Mutanons in the Conjun&ion of Yenrs and 
Saturn,and the many Parts in mans Body, nay, 
1n a Finger : Aud bcing in all this direfted nei- 
ther by Argument, Conje&ures, Example nor 
Divine Inſpirations,bur meerly by the fole mo- 
rien of Fortune; it ſhould be bv a perfealy 
artificial, regular and methodical Fortune. And 
afrer the Cure is pzrform*d , how can he aſſure 
himſclf that it was ot becauſe the Diſeaſe was 
arriv'd at its period, or an <fteft of Chance? y 
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the Operation of ſorflething elſe that he had ca- 
ten,drunk, or touch'd that day? Or by Virtue 
of his Grand-mothers Prayers And moreover, 
had this Experiment been perfe&t , how many 
times was It reiterated, and this long bead-role 
of Fortunes and Encounters ſtrurg anew from 
Chance to conclude a certain Rule > And when 
the Rule is concluded, by whom I pray you 3 
Of ſo many millions, there are but thiree Men 
who take upon them to record their Experi- 
ments. And muſt Chance needs juſt meet one of 
theſe» Whar if anorher,and a hundred others 
have made contrary Experimerits? We might, 
pcradventure, have ſome light in this, were all 
the Judgments and Arguments of men known 
to us. Butthat three witnefles, three DoCtors , 
ſhould Lord ic over all Mankind is againſt all 
reaſon. It were fit that human Nature ſhould 
have depured and cu}Pd them out, and that they 
were declar'd our Comptrollers by expreſs Let- 
ters of Attorney. 


To Madam de Duras: 


Maaam, T he laſt time you honout'd me with 

a Vitit, you found me at work upon this Chap- 
ter,and being,it may happen, that theſe crifles may 
one day fall into your Ladſhips hands , I will 
alſo, that they teſtifie in how great honour the 
Author will take any Favour you ſhall pleaſe tro 
ſhew them. You will there find the lame air 
and bchaviour you have obſerv'd in his Conver- 
lation, and though I could haye borrowed fome 
Aaa?2 beter 
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better or more fayourabk garb than my own, I 
would not haye doneit, for I require nothing 
more of theſe Writings , but to preſent me to 
your Mcmory, ſuch as I naturally am. The ſame 
Conditions and Faculties your I adsfhip has been 
pleag'd to frequent and receive with much more 
Honour and Courrteſie than they deſerve, I will 
put together ( bur withour alteration) in one 
ſolid Body , that may peradventure continue 
ſome years,or ſome days after I am gone ; where 
you may find them again when your Ladiſhip 
ſhall pleaſe ro refreſh your Memory , without 
putting you to any greatertrouble; neither are 
they worth ir. Idefire you ſhould continue the 
favour of your Friendſhip to me ', by the ſame 
Qualities by which 1t was acquir'd; and am not 
ambitious thar any one ſhould love and eſteem 
me more dead than living. The Humour of Ty- 
berins 1s ridiculous, but yet common, who was 
more {ollicitous ro extend his Renown ro Po- 
ſeriry than to render himſeif acceptable ro men 
of his own time. If I was one of thoſe to whom 
the World could owe commendation, I would 
acquir the one half ro have the other in band , 
rhat their prailes might come quick and ciow- 
ding about me,more thick than long, more full 


than durable; and Jer them ceaſe on God's 


Name with my knowledge, and when the ſweer 
ſound can no longer pierce my Ears. Ic were an 
1.jle Humour to go alcur, now that I am going 
to forſake the commerce of Men, ro oficr my 
ſelftothem by anewRecommencation.] makeno 
account of the Goods I could not employ in the 
Service of my Life. And ſuch as I am, I will be 
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elſewhere thanin Paper : My Art and Induſtry 
have beeen ever directed to render me good for 
ſomething; and my Studies, to teach me to do, 
and not to write. I haye made it my whole bu- 
ſineſs ro frame my Lite.This has been my Trade 
and my Work. 1am leſs a wrizer of Books than 
any thing elſe. IT have coyetedſo much under- 
ſtanding tor the Service of my preſent and real 
Conveniences, and not to lay up a ſtock for my 
Poſteriry. Who has any thing of Value in him, 
let him make ir appear in his Manners, in his 
ordinary Diſcourtes, in his Courtſhips and his 
Quarrels, in Play, in Bed, at Table, in the ma« 
nagement of his Affairs,in his Oeconomy. Thoſe 
that I ſee make good Books in ill Breeches,ſhould 
firſt have mended their Byeeches, if they would 
have teen ruPd by me. Ask a Spartan, whether 
he had rather bea good Orator or a good Soul- 
ater ; and if I was ask'd the ſame Queſtion, I] 
would rather chirſe to bc a good Cook, had I not 
one already to ſerve me. Good God ! Madam, 
how ſhould I hate the Reputation of being a 
pretty Fellowat Writing, and an Aſs and a Sor 
in every thing elſe. Yer I had rather be a Foot 
in anv thing than to have made {o ill a Choice 
wherein to employ my Talent. And I am fo far 
from expecting to gain any new Reputation by 
theſe Follies, that 1 ſhall chink I come off prer- 
ty well 1f I loſe nothing by it of that little 
} had before. For beſides that this dead painting 
will take from my natural Being, it bas no re- 
femblance to my better Condition,but alſo much 
Japs'd from mv former Vigour and Chearfulneſs, 
and looks faded ard wither'd, I am _— 

the 
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the bottom of the Barrel, which begins to taſte 
of the Lees. And tothe reſt, Madam, I ſhould 
not hayedar'd to make (o bold with the Myſte- 
ries of Phyſic, con(1dering the eſteem that your 
Ladiſhip, and fo many orhets have of ir, had I 
not had encouragement from their own Authors, 
Pliny and Celſus: It theſe ever fall inco your 
hands, you will find that they ſpeak-much more 
rudely of their Art than Ido; I bur pinch it, 
they cut the Throat on's. Plizy, amongſt other 
things,twits them with this, T hac when they are 
at the end of the Rope, that is, when they have 
done the utmoſt of what they are able to do , 
they haye a pretty device to ſave themſelves, of 
recommending their Patiexts, whom they have 
reaz'd and tormented with their Drugs and Di- 
ets to no purpoſe, ſome ro Vows and Miracles, 
and others ro the hot Barhs and Waters. ( Be 
not angry, Madam, he ſpeaks not of thoſe in our 
Parts, who are under the Protetion of your 
Houle, and all Gramontins.) They have beſides 
another way of ſaving their own Credit, of rid- 
ding their hands of us, and ſecuring themſelves 
from the reproaches we might caſt in their Teerh 
of the lictle amendment, when they have had 
us ſo long in their hands; that they have not one 
more invention left wherewith to amuſe us ; 
which is, to ſend us to the better Air of ſome 
other Country. I his, Madam, is enough , I hope 
ou will giye me leave to return to my former 
Diſcourſe from which I have ſofar digreſt, the 

better to divert you. 
Ir was,f think, Pericles, who being ask'd how 
hegdid, you may judge,ſays ie, by theſe, — 
me 
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ſome little Scrowls of Parchment he had tyed 
about his Neck and Arms. By which he would 
inferr, that he muſt needs be very ſick when he 
was reduc'd to a Neceſſity of havirg recourſe to 
ſuch idle and vain Fopperies, and of ſuffering 
himſelf ro be ſo equipp'd. I dare not promiſe 
but that 1 may one day be ſo much a Fool as 
ro commit my Lite and Death te the Mercy and 
Government of Phyſicians ; I may fall into ſuch 
a Frenzy ; 1 dare not be reſponſible for my fu- 
cure Conſtancy: Bur then, if any one ask me 
how I do, I may alſo anſwer,as Pericles did, Tow 
way juige by this, ſhowing my hand cluich'd up 
with {1x drams of Opium : Ic will be a very evi- 
dent ſign of a violent ſickneſs z and my Judg- 
ment will be very much out of Order. It once 
fear and impatience get ſuch an Advantage over 
me,ir may very well be concluded, that there is 
a dreadful Fever in my Mind. I have taken the 
pains to plead this Cauſe, which I lictle enough 
underſtand, a little ro back and ſupport the na- 
tural averſion to Drugs and the Prafice of Phy- 
ſic,l have deriv'd from my Anceſtors, to the end 
ic may not be a meer ſtupid and temerarious 
aycr(ton,but have a little more Form ; and alſo, 
that they who ſhall ſce me (> obſtinate in my 
Reſolution againſt all Exhortatiom and Menaces 
that ſhail be given me, when my infirmity ſhall 
preſs hardeſt upon me, may not think Tis meer 
Obſtinacy in me ; or any one ſo ill natur'd, as 
yetto judpe it to be any motive of Glory : For 
ic would be a ſtrange ambition to ſeek to gain 
Honour by an ACtion my Gardner or my Grooms 
can perform as well asI. Cercainly,I haye nor a 
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Heart fo tumorous and windy, that I ſhould cx; 
change ſo ſolid a Pleaſure as Health, for an airy 
and imaginary Pleaſure. Glory, even that of the 
four Sons of Aymos, is too dear bought toa man 
of my Humour, if it coſt him three ſwinging fits 
of the Stone, Give me Health in Gods Name ! 
Such as love Phyſick, may alſo have good, great 
and convingng Conſiderations ; 1 do not hate 
Opinions contrary co my own. I am ſo far from 
being angry to ſee a diſcrepancy betwixt mine 
and other mens Judgments, and. from rendring 
my ſelf unfir for the Society of Men, for being 
of another Sence and Parry than mine; that on 
the contrary (the moſt general way that Na- 
cure has follow'd being Variety, and more in 
Souls than Bodies, foraſmuch as they are of -a 
more ſupple ſubſtance, and more ſuſceptible of 
Forms) I find it much more rare to ſee our 
Humours and Deſigns jump and agree. And 
there never was in the World two Opinions 
alike, no more than two Hairs, or two Grains. 
The moſt Univerſal Quality, 1s Diverſity. 
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_ CHAP. I. 
Of Profit and Honeſty. 


N 


Ne iſte magno conatu, maguas nugas dixerit. 


O Man is free from ſpeaking fooliſh 
things 3 but the worſt on't is, when 
a Man ſtudies to play the Fool. 


Leſt it with him docome to paſs, 
To take great pains to be an Aſs. 


This does not concern mez mine flip from 
me with as little care, as they are of little va- 
lue, and *tis the better for them. I would pre: 
ſently part with them for what they are worth, 
and neither buy nor fell them, but as they 
weigh. I ſpeak in Paper, as I do tothe firſt I 
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Treachery 
rezefted by 


Tyber 19 


meet ; and that this is true, obſerve what fol- 
lows. To whom ought not Treachery to be 
hateful, when Tyberizs refus'd it in a thing of 
ſo great importance to him? He had word 
ſent him from Germany, That if he thought fit, 
they would rid him of Ariminizs, the moſt po- 
tent Enemy the Romans had, by Poyſorf., He 
return'd anſwer, That the People of Rotne were 
wont to revenge themſelves of their Enemies by open 
ways, and with their Swords in their bands, and 
not clandeſtinely, and by Fraud. Wherein he 
quitted the utile for the honeſt. You will 
tell me chat he was a Deceiver, and did not 
{peak as he thought: I believe fo too ; and 
'tis no great Miracle in Men of his Profeflion. 
But the acknowledgment of Vertue is not leſs 
valid in the Mouth of him that hates it, for- 
aſmuchas Truth fortes it from him; and if he 
will not inwardly receive it, he atleaſt puts it 
on, and with ic makes himſelf outwardly fine. 
Ouroutward and inward Structure is full of 
imperfeQion; but there is nothing uſeleſs in 
Nature, not ſo much as Inutility it ſelf 3 nothing 
has inſinuated it ſelf into this Univerſe, that has 
not therein ſome fit and proper place. Our 
Being 15 cemented with ſickly Qualities, Ambi- 
tion, Fealouſie, Envy, Revenge, Superſtition, and 
Deſpair, have fo natural a Poſſeſſion in us, that 
the Image is diſcern'd in Beaſts: Nay, and 
Cruelty , 10 unnatural a Vice for even in the 
midſt of Compaflion, we feel within I know 
not what tart-1weet titillation of ill-natur'd 
Pleaſure in ſeeing others ſuffer, and the Chil 
dren feel it : 
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Suave meri magno turbantibus £quora vents, Lucan l.2. 
Et Terra magnum alterins [peftare laborem. 


*Tis ſweet from Land to ſee a Storm art Sea, 
And others ſinking ,whillt our ſelves are free. 


Of the Seeds of which Qualities , whoever 
ſhould diveſt Man, would deſtroy the Funda- 
mental Conditions of humane Life : Likewiſe Vices ne- 
in all Governments there are neceſlary Offices, Fry in 
not only abje&, bur vicious alſo. Vices have ments, 
there a help to make up the Seam in our pie- 
Cing ; as Poiſons are uſeful for the confervati- 
on of Health. If they become excuſable becauſe 
they are of uſe to us, and that the common 
Neceflity covers their true Qualities; ws are 
to reſign this part of the ſtrongeſt and boldeſt 
Citizens, who ſacrifice their Honour and Con- 
{cience, as others of old facrific'd their Lives 
for the good of their Country : We who are 
weaker, take upon us the parts of Actions, 
both that are more eaſie, and leſs hazardous : 
The Publick #eal requires that a Man ſhould 
betray, and lye, and maſlacre; let us leave this 
Commiſſion to Men that are more obedient, and 
more ſupple. In earneſt, I have often been 
croubled to ſee Fudges, by Fraud, and falſe 
hopes of Favour or Pardon, allure a Criminal 
to confeſs his Fact, and therein to make uſe of 
Cozenage and Impudence. Ir would become 
Juſtice, and Plato himſelf, who countenances 
this manner of proceeding, to furniſh me with 
other means more ſuicable ro my own liking. 
This is a malicious kind of Juſtice, and I look 
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upon itas no leſs violated by it ſelfthan by others. 
I ſaid not long fince to fome Company in Dit- 
courſe, That I ſhould bardly be drawn to betray my 
Prince for a particular Man, who ſhould be wery 
much aſham'd to betray any particular Man for my 
Prince ;, and do not only hate deceiving my 
ſelf, but that any one ſhould deceive through 
me 3 I will neither afford matter nor occafion 
to any ſuch thing. In the little I have had to 
mediate betwixt our Princes in the Divifions 
and Subdiviſions, by which we are at this time 
torn to pieces; I have been very careful that 
they ſhould neither be deceiv'd in me, nor de- 
ceive others by me : People of that kind of 
trading are very reſery'd,and pretend to be the 
moſt moderate imaginable, and neareſt to the 
Opinionsof thoſe with whom they have to do; 
I expoſe my ſelf in my true Opinion, and after 
a method the moſt my own ; a young and 
tender Negotiator, and one who had rather fail 
in the Affair, than be wanting to my ſelf : And 
yet it has been hitherto with ſo good luck, (for 
Fortune has doubtleſs the beſt ſhare in it) that 
little has paſt from hand to hand with leſs ſu- 
ſpicion, or more favourand privacy. I have a 
free and open way that eaſily infinuates it ſelf, 
and obtains beliet with thoſe with whom I am 
to deal at the firſt meeting. Sincerity and pure 
Truth, in what Age ſoever, paſs for current ; 
and beſides, the liberty and freedom of a Man, 
who treats without ony Intereſt of his own, is 
never hateful or ſuſpected ; and he may very 
well make uſe of the Anſwer of Hipperides to the 
Athenians , who complained of his blunt way 
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of ſpeaking : My Maſters, do wot conſider whether 
or no I am free, but whether I am ſo without a 
Bribe, or without any advantage to my own Af- 
fairs. My liberty of Speaking has alſo eaſily 
clear'd me from all ſuſpicion of diflembling by 
its vehemency, (leaving nothing unſaid, how 
home, and bitter ſoever, 1o that I could have 
ſaid no worſe behind their backs) and in that 
it carried along with it a manifeſt ſhew of ſim- 


plicity and negligence. I pretend to no other 


fruit by ating than to act, and-add to it no 
long purſuic nor propoſals; every action plays 
its own Game, win if it can. As to the reſt, 
I am not ſway'd by any Paflion either of Love 
or Hatred towards the great ones, nor have my 
Will captivated either by particular Injury or 
Obligation. I look upon our King with an 
Aﬀection ſimply loyal and reſpective, neither 
prompted on, nor reſtrained by any private 
Intereſt, and I love my elf for it. Neither does 
the general and juſt Cauſe attract me otherwiſe 
than with Moderation, and wichout Animoſity. 
I am not ſubje& to theſe penetrating and en- 
tirely affeted Engagements. Anger and Ha- 
tred are beyond the Duty of Juſtice, and are 
Paſſions only uſeful to thoſe who do not keep 
themſelves ſtrialy to their Duty by meer Rea- 
ſon. Utatur motu animi, qui nti ratione non poteſs. 
He only employs hs Paflton, that can make no 
uſe of his Reaſon. All juſt Intentions are tem- 
perate of themſelves ; if otherwiſe, they dege- 
nerate into ſcditious and unlawful. This is 
it which makes me walk every-where with 
my Head ere, my "_ and wy Heart open, 
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to confeſs the Truth; and I am not afraid to 
confeſs it: I ſhould eafily for need hold up one 
Candle to St. Michael, and another to his Dra- 
gon, like the old Woman; I will follow the 
right ſide even to the Fire, but excluſively if I 
can. Let Montaigne be over-whelm'd in the 
publick Ruine, ifneed be ; but if there be no 
need, I ſhould think my ſelf oblig'd to Fortune 
to ſave me; and I will make uſe of all the 
length of Line my Duty allows for his Preſer- 
vation. Was it not Atticus, who being of the 
juſt, but loſing ſide, preferv'd himſelf by his 
Moderation, in that univerſal ſhipwreck of the 
World,among(t ſomany Mutations and Dirver- 
ſities ? For private Men, as he was, it is more 
That *%i's Eaſie; and in ſuch kind of work, I find a Man 
neither may juſtly not be ambitious to offer and infi- 
Honoura- nuate himſelf : For a Man indeed to be wave- 
_ — ring and irrefolute, to keep his Aﬀedtion un- 
ray wn mov*d, and without inclination in the Trou- 
rerin a Ci- bles of his Country, and a publick Diviſion, I 
vil War. neither think it handſome nor honeſt. Ez nor 
media, ſed nulla via eſt, wvelut eventum expettan- 
tum, quo Fortune conſilia ſua applicent. That is 
not a middle way, but noway, to expett Events by 
which they referr their Reſolutions to Fortune. This 
may be allow'd in our Neighbours Afﬀairs 
and thus Gelo the Tyrant of Syracuſa ſuſpended 
his inchnation in the War betwixt the Greeks 
and Barbarians, keeping a Refrdent Embaſſador 
with Preſents at Delphos, to lie and watch 
to ſee which way Fortune would incline, 
and then take preſent occaſion to fall in with 
the Victors, It would be a kind of Treaſon 

tO 


Livie, L.32. 
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to proceed after this .manner in our own do- 
meſtick Afﬀairs, wherein a Man muſt of ne- 
ceflity be of the one ſide or the other 3 though 
for a Man who has no Offce or expreſs Com- 
mand to call him out, to tic {till, I hold it more 
excuſable (and yet I do not excuſe my elf up- 
on theſe terms) except in foreign Expeditions, 
to which alſo, according to our Laws, no Man 
is 5 againſt his Will. And yet even thoſe 
who wholly engage themſelves in ſuch a 
War, may behave themſelves with ſuch tem- 
per and moderation, that *cis likely the ſtorm 
may fly over their heads without doing them 
any harm. Had we not reaſon to expedt ſuch 
an iſſue in the Perfon of the late Sieur de Mor- 
villiers, late Biſhop of Orleans? And Iknow a- 


. mongſt thoſe who behave themfelves the moſt 


bravely and briskly in the preſent War, ſome 
whoſe Manners are ſo gentle, obliging, and 


juſt, that they will certainly ſtand firm, what- | 


ever Event Heaven is preparing for us. Iam 
of Opinion, that it properly belongs to Kings 
only to quarrel Kings, and laugh at thoſe Bru- 
Iy-Rocks, that out of wantonneſs of Courage, 
preſent themſelves to ſo diſproportion'd dif- 
putes: For a Man has never the more particu- 
lar Quarrel to a Prince, for marching openly 
and boldly againſt him for his own Honour, 
and according to his Duty : It he does not 
love ſuch a Perſon, he does better, he has 
a Reverence and Eſteem for him. And the 
Cauſe of defending the Laws, and the ancient 
Government of a Kingdom, has this always 
eſpecially , annext to ir, that even thoſs, who 
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Wherein 
Double» 
dealing 
Men are 
of Uſe, 


for their own private Intereſt invade them, 
excuſe, if they do not honour the Defenders. 
But we are not, as we now-a-days do, to call 
peeviſhneſs and inward diſcontent, that ſpring 
from private Intereſt and Paſſion, Duty, nor 
a treacherousand malicious Condudt, Courage. 
They call their propenſion to miſchief and 
violence, Zeal: *"Tisnot the Cauſe, but their In- 
tereſt that inflames them. They kindle and be- 
gin a Har, not becauſe it is juſt, but becauſe it 
is War. A Manmay very well behave himſelf 
commodiouſly and loyally too, amongſt thoſe 
of the adverſe Party ; carry your ſelf, if not 
with the ſame equal affe&ion (for that is capa- 
ble of different meaſures) at leaſt, with an af- 
fetion moderate, well temper'd, and ſuch as 
ſhall not ſo engage you to one Party, that it 


- may expe all you areable to do for that ſide, 


and content your ſelf alſo with a moderate pro- 
portion of their Favour and Good-will, and 
co ſwim in troubled Waters without fiſhing in 
them. The. other way of offering a Man's 
ſelf, and the utmoſt Service he is able to do, 
both to one Party, and the other, has yet in it 
leſs of Prudence than Conſcience. Does not 
he to whom you betray another, to whom you 
was as welcome as to himſelf, know that you 
will at another time do as much-for him ? He 
holds you for a Villain; and in the mean time 
hears what you will ſay, gathers intelligence 
irom you, and works his own ends out of your 
diſloyalty; for double-dealing Men ars uſe- 
ful in bringing in, but we muſt have a care 
they carry out as little as is poſſible. I fay no- 

| thing 
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thing to one Party, that I may not upon oc- 
caſion ſay to the other, with a little alteration 
of accent, and report nothing but things either 
indifferent or known, or what is of common 
Conſequence, I cannot permit my ſelf for any 
conſideration to tell them a Lye. Whatis in- 
truſted to my ſecrecy,l religiouſly conceal; but 
I cake as few truſts of that nature upon me as 
I can. The Secrets of Princes are a trouble- 
ſome burthen to ſuch as are not intereſted in 
them. I very willingly indent that they truſt 
me with little, but confidently rely upon what 
I tell them : I have ever known more than I 
deſir'd. One open way of ſpeaking opens ano- 


"ther open way of ſpeaking, and draws out dil- 
 coveries like Wine and Love. Phillippides, in my 


Opinion, anſwer'd King Lyſimacws very dit- 
creetly, who asking bim what of his Eſtate be 
fhould beſtow upon him ? What you will, ſaid be, 
provided it be none of your Secrets. I ſee every 
one mutters, and is diſpleaſed, if the bottom of 
the Afﬀair be conceal'd from him wherein he is 
employ'd, or that there be any reſervation in 
the thing; for my part, I am content to know 
no more of the buſineſs than what they deſire 
I ſhould employ my ſelf in, nor deſire that'my 
Knowledge ſhould exceed or ſtrain my word : 
If I muſt ferve for an Inſtrument of deceit, let 
it be at leaſt with a ſafe Conſcience, I will nei- 
ther be reputed a Servant ſo affedtionate,nor ſo 
loyal, as to be fit to betray any one. Who is 
unfaithful co himſelf, is excuſably ſo to his 
Maſter. But they are Princes who do not ac- 
cept men by halyes, and deſpiſe limited and 

50 conditt- 
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conditional Services. I cannot help it, I truly 
tell them how far I can go; for a SlaveI ſhould 
not be,but upon very good Reaſon,and however 
I could heardly ſubmic to that Condition. And 
they alſoaretooblame to exact from aFree-man 
the fame Subje&tion and Obligation to their 
Service, they do from him they have made,and 
bought, or whoſe Fortune does particularly 
and expreſly depend upon theirs. The Laws 
have delivered me from a great Anxiety, they 
have choſen a Maſter for me, all other Superi- 
ority and Obligation ought to be relative to 
him, and cut off from all other. Yet is not this 
to ſay, that if my Afﬀection ſhould otherwiſe 
ſway and incline me, my hand ſhould pre- 
ſently obey it ; the Will and Deſire are a Law 
to themſelves 3 but Actions muſt receive Com- 
miſlion from the publick appointment. All 
this proceeding of mine is a little diſſonant 
from the ordinary forms; It would produce no 
great Effects, nor be of any long duration ; 
Innocence it ſelf could not, in this Ape of ours, 
either Negotiate without Diflimulation, or 
Traffick without Lying. And indeed public 
Employments are by no means for my Pallat : 
what my profeſſion requires, I perform after 
the moſt private manner that I can. Being 
young, I was engag'd up to the Ears in Buſi- 
nels, and it ſucceeded well, but I diſengag'd my 
ſelf in due time. I have often ſince avoided med- 
ling in it, rarely accepted, and never ask'd it, 
keeping my back ſtill turn'd to Ambition: but 
if not like Rawers, who ſo advance backward, 


yet {o nevertheleſs, that I am lefs oblig*d to my - 


Refoluti 
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' Reſolution than te my good Fortune, that I 


was not wholly embark'd in it. For there are 
ways leſs diſpleaſing to my Taſte, and more ſui- 
table co my Ability, by which, if ſhe had for- 
merly call'd me to the publick Service, and 
my own Advancement towards the Worlds 
Opinion, I know I ſhould, in ſpite of all my 
own Arguments to the contrary, have purſued 
them. Such as commonly ſay, in Oppoſition 
to what I profeſs, that what I call Freedom, 
Simplicity, and plainneſs in my Manners,is Art, 
and Subtilty, and rather Prudence than Good» 
neſs, Induſtry than Nature, good Sence than 
good Luck, do me more honour than Diſ- 
grace :; but doubtleſs they make my Subtlety 
too ſubtil ; and whoeyer has follow'd me cloſe, 
and pry*'d narrowly into me, I will give him 
the Vidtory, if he does not confeſs that there is 
no Rule in their School that could match this 
natyral Motion, and maintain an apparance of 
Liberty and Licence ſo equal and inflexible, 
through ſo many various and crooked Paths, 
and that all their Wit and Endeavour could 
never have led them through. The way of 
Truth is one, and ſimple, that of particular 
Profit, and the Commodity of Afﬀairs a manis 
intruſted with, is double, unequal, and caſual. 
I have ſeen theſe counterfeic and artificial Li- 
berties pradtic'd but for the moſt part without 
Succeſs. They reliſh of eſop's Aſs, who in 
Emulation of the Dog, obligingly clape his 
ewo fore Feet upan his Maſter's ſhoulders bur 
as many careſles as the Dog had for ſuch an 
expreflion of kindneſs, twice ſo many _— 
wit 
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Cicero de 
Of. l. 5 . 


Sensca 
Epiſt. 57, 


with 2 Cudgel had the poor Af for his Com- 
plement. 14 maxime quemque decet, quod eff 
cujnſque ſuum maxime. That beſt becomes every 


man, that he is beſt at. I will not deprive De- 


Ceit of its due, that were but ill to underſtand 
the World : I know it has oft been of great 
uſe, and that it maintains and ſupplies moſt 
mens vacancies. 'There are vices that are law- 
ful, as there are many Actions either good or 
at leaſt excuſable, that are not lawful in them- 
ſelves. That Fuſtice which in it ſelf is natural 
and univerſal, is otherwiſe, and more nobly 
ordered than that other Fſtice, which is pe- 
culiar, National, and wreſted to the ends of 
Government. Veri juris germanaque Fuſti- 
tie ſolidam, & expreſſam effigiem nullam tene- 
mus ; umbra & imaginibus utimur. We retain 
20 ſolid and expreſs effigies of true right and Fu- 
ftices we have only the ſhadow and images of 
it. Inſomuch that the wiſc Dandamy's hearing 
the Lives of Socrates, Pythagoras and Diogenes 
read, judg'd chem to be great men every way, 
excepting that they were too much ſubje&ed 
to the reverence of the Laws, which to ſecond 
and authorize true Virtue muſt abate very 
much of its original vigor, and many vicious 
actions are introduc'd, not only by their per- 
miſfion, but advice. Ex ſenatus conſultis,plebiſque 
ſcitis ſcelera exercentur. Vitions Aftions are com- 
mitted by the conſent of the Majeſtrates and the 
common Laws. | follow the common Phraſe, 
that diſtnguiſhes betwixt profitable, and ho- 
neſt things, ſo as to call ſome natural Actions, 
that are not only Profitable and Neceſlary, 
Diſhonelſt 
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Diſhoneſt and Foul, But let us proceed in 
our Examples of Treachery : 'T'wo Pretenders 
to the Kingdom of Thrace, were falln into 
diſpute about their Title; The Emperour hin- 
dred them from proceeding to blows : but one 
of them under colour of bringing things to a 
friendly iſſue by an interview, having inciced 
his concurrent to an Entertainment in his own 
Houſe, took, and kilPd him. Juſtice requir'd 
that the Romans ſhould have SarisfaQion for 
this Offence : but there was a difficulty in ob- 
taining it by ordinary ways. What therefore 
they could not do by due forms of Law, with- 
,out a War, and without Danger, they attempt- 
1 ed to doby Treachery : and what they could 
1 not honeſtly do, they did profitably. For 
3 which end, one Pomponizs Flaccus was found 
{ tobeaficInſtrument : This Man by dilſembled 
Words and aſlurance, having drawn the other 
1 into his Toy, inſtead of the Honour and Fa- 
| vour he had promis'd him, ſent him bound 
1 Hand and Foot to Rowe. Here one Traitor 
betray'd another,contrary to common Cultom : 
' for they are full of miſtruſt, and *is hard to 
| over-each them in their own Art: witneſs the 
ſad Experience we have lately had. Let who 
will be Pomponius Flaccus, and there are enough 
| that would: for my part, both my Word and 
j my Faith are like all the reſt, parts of this 
common Body : their beſt effec is the publick 
Service, which I take for preſuppos'd. But 
& ſhould one command me to take charge of the 
* Palace and the Records there, I ſhould make 


anſwer, that I underſtood it not ; or the com- 
mand, 
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mand of a Conductor of Pioneers, I would 
ſay thatI was call'd to a more honourable 
Employment : fo likewiſe, he that would em- 
ploy me to lye, betray, and forſware my elf, 
though not to aſſaflinate, or to poiſon, tor ſome 
notable Service, I ſhould ſay, If I have rob'd 
or ſtol'n any thing from any man, ſend me 
rather to the Gallyes. For it is lawful for a 
Man of Honour to ſay 'as the Lacedemonians 
did, having been defeated by Antipater, when 
juſt upon the point of concluding an agree- 
ment, You may impoſe as heavy and ruinous 
Taxes upon us as you pleaſe, but to command us 
to do ſhameful 1and diſhoneſt things, you will 
loſe your time, for it is to no purpoſe. Every one 
ought to make the ſame vow to himſelf, that 
the Kings of Egypt made their Tudges folemn- 
ly ſwear , that they would not do any thing 
contrary to their Conſciences, though never ſo 
much Commanded to it by them themſelves. 
In ſuch Commiſſions, there is an evident mark 
of Ignominy and Condemnation. And he who 
gives it, does at the ſametime accuſe you, and 
gives it if you underitand it right, for a Bur- 
then and a Puniſhment. As much as the pub- 
lick Aﬀairs are better'd by your Exploit, ſo 
much are your own the worſe, and the better 
you behave your ſelf in it, *tis ſo much the 
worſe for your ſelf, And it will be no new 
thing, nor peradventure without ſome colour 


[ wherein Of Jultice, if che ſame Perſon ruin'you- who | 
Treachery {et you on work. If Treachery can be in any * 
|; is only ro caſe excuſable, it muſt be only ſo when it 1s. © 
be excus'd, practis'd to chaſtiſs and betray Treachery. 

| There 
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There are Examples enow of Treacheries, not 
only rejeed, but chaſtiſed, and puniſh'd by 
thoſe in Favour of whom they were'underta- 
ken. Who is ignorant of Fabricizs his Sentence 
againſt Pyrrhas, his Phy/itian ? But this we 
alſo find recorded, that ſome Perſons have 
commanded a thing, who afterward have ſe- 
verely reveng'd the Execution of it upon him 
they had employ'd, reje&ing the Reputation 
of 10 unbridled an Authority, and diſowning 
ſo lewd, and ſo baſe a Servitude and Obedi- 
ence. Faropele, Duke of Ruſſia, tamper'd with 
a Gentleman of Hungary to betray Boleſlams 
King of Poland, either by killing him, or by 
giving the Ruſſiavs opportunity to do him ſome 
notable Miſchief. This Gallant goes preſently 
in hand with ir, was more affiduous in the 
Service of that King than before 3 ſo that he 
obtain'd the honour to be of his Council, and 
one of the chiefeſt in his Truſt ; with theſe 
Advantages, and taking an opportune occaſion 
of his Maſters abſence, he betray'd Vi/ilicia, a 
great and rich City to the Ruſſians, which was 


_ entirely fack'd and burn't, and not only all 


the Inhabicats of both Sexes, young an old, 
= to the Sword, but moreover a great num- 
er of Neighbouring Gentry, that he had 
drawn thither to that wicked end. Iaropele his 
Revenge being thus ſatisfied, and his Anger 
appeasd, which was not however without 
pretence (for Boleſlaws had highly offended 
him, and after the ſame manner) and fared 
with the effe&t of this Treachery, coming to 
conſider the toulneſs of ic, with a ſound Judg- 
ment, 
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ment, and clear from Paflion look'd upon 
what had been done with ſo much horror and 
remorſe, that he caus'd the Eyes to be boar'd 
out, and the Tongue, and ſhameful Parts to 
be cut off, of him that had perform'd it. Amr 
tigonws perſwaded Agaraſpides's Souldiers to 
betray Eumenes their General, his Adverſary, 
- Into his hands. But after he had caus'd him 
ſo deliver'd to be lain, he would himſelf be 
the Commiſſioner of the Divine Juſtice, for 
the Puniſhment of ſo deteſtable a Crime, and 
committed them into the hands of the Gover- 
nour of the Province, with expreſs command 
by all means to deſtroy, and bring them all to 
an evil end. So that of all that great number 
of men,not ſo much as one ever return'd again 
into Macedonia. The better he had been ſerv'd, 
the more wickedly he judg'd it to be, and 


__— 


"4 meriting greater Puniſhment. The Slave that 
"V*  betray'd the'place where his Maſter P. Sulpi- 


thrown : : a 
from the 7i#s lay conceal'd, was, according to the pro- 


Tarpeian miſe of Sylia's proſcription, manumitted for 
— tor his pains: but according to the promile of the 
© 4764” publick Juſtice, which was free from any ſuch 


_ Engagement, he was thrown headlong from 


Three the Tarpeian Rock. And our King Clous, in 
Servants ſtead of the Arms of Gold he had promiſed 
_ cg them, caus'd three of Canacre's Servants to be 
Canace * hang'd after they had betray'd their Maſter to 
their Ma. him, though he had debauch'd them to it. 
ſer, They hang'd them with the purſe of their Re- 
ward about their Necks. Afﬀeer having fatiſ- 

fied their ſecond, and ſpecial faith, they ſatiſ- 

tie the general, and firſt, J4ahomet the ſecond, 

being 
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being, refolv'd to rid himſelf of his Brother, 
out. of . Jealouſie, of State, according: to the 


| Practice of the Otroman Family, he employ*d 
one, of bis Officers. in the, Executionz who 
- pouring: a quamicy.of - Water: coo faſt into 


him), choak'd him. 'This being done, to expi- 
ate-the Murther, he deliver'd the Murtherer 
into the hands of - the Mother of him he had 
ſo.caus'd to. be put to, Death, . (for they were 
but: half Brothers ;by the Fathers fide) who in 


his Preſence.ript up the Mugtherers Boſoim,and 


with herown.revenginghamds rifled his Breaſt 


_ for his ;heart, tore:it out, and threw it to the - 


Dogs. And even to. the ,vileſt_ Diſpoſitions, ic 
is the ſweeteſt thinſt imaginable, having once 
got . the: trick in a vicious Action, to foiſt, in 
all. ſecurity, into ic ſome ſhew.of Vertue and 
Juſtice, as by, way of Compenſation, and\/Con- 
1cjentious Remorſe. To which may be added, 
that they, look upon the Minilters of ſuch hor- 
rid; Crimes, as upon People that reproach them 
with. them 3 and think by their Deaths to 
Taſe our, the Memory and Teſtimony of ſuch 


.Proceedings. Oc if perhaps you are reward-" 


£9, pat.. to. fruſtrate the publick Neceſlicy of 
that extream and deſperate. Remedy ; he that 


does it, cannot for all that, if he be not ſuch - -- - 


himſelf, .but look upon .you as a curſed and- 


execrable fellow ; and conclude you a greater 
Traytor, than, he does againſt whom you are 
ſo; tor. he tries. the. Lewdnels of your Diſpo- 
ſion by your, own hands 3 where, he cannoc 

having no Objet 


of preceding hatred to moye you to ſuch an 
Þ 2h nat q oo 
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AR. But he employs you as they do condeman'd 

MalefaQtors in Executions of Juſtice, an O- 

fice as neceſſary” as diſhoneſt. Beſides the 

baſeneſs of ſuch Commiſlions;' there ts ' more- 

Virgins Over a Profticution of Conſcience, © Being the 

could not Daughter of Sejanus could notbe put to death 

be put ro by the Law of Rome, becauſe ſhe was a Virgin, 

—— ſhe was, to make it lawful, firft ravifd by 

mi the Hang-man, and then ſtrangled: not ww 
his hand, but his Soul is flave to the publi 

Convenience. - When Amwurath the firſt, more 

grievouſly to puniſh his Subje&s, who had ta- 

; ken part ift the Parricide Rebelkon of his Son, 

ordain'd, that their neareſt Kindred ſhould af- 

ſiſt in the Execution: T find it very handſome 

in ſome of them, to have rather choſen to be 

unjuſtly . thought guilty of the Parricidg of 

another, than to ſerve Juſtice by 'a Parricide 

of their own. And whereas I have ſeen at the 

taking of ſomelittle Fore by affaultin my time, 

fome Raſcals, who to ſave their own Lives, 

would conſent to hang their Friends and Com- 

panions; I look upon them to be in a worſe 

Condition than thoſe that were hang. * *Tis 

faid, that F/ittoldas, Prince'of Litwania, intro- 

duc'dinto thatNarion, that the Criminal con- 

Criminals detnn'd to death, ſhonld with his own hand 

condemn'dexecnte the Sentence: Thinking it ſtrange that 

ther © a third Perſon, innocent ofthe Fault, ſhould 

ſelves, be made guilty of Homicide. A Prince, when 

by ſome urgent Circumftance, or fome impe- 

tuous and unforeſeen accident that very much 

concetns his Eftate, compelFd' to forfeit his 

Word, andbreak his Faith, or otherwiſe ain 

rom 
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fron his ordinary Duty, onght- to attribute. 
this Neceflity to a laſh of the Divine Rod : 


e | Vice it is not, for he has given up his own 
" 7 Reaſon to a more Univerſal,” and more pow- 
© 7 erfal Reaſon : but ceatainly *tis a misfortune : 
n | fo thartif any one ſhould ask me, What Reme-. 
”, Þ# dy? Nome, ſay l, if he were really rack'd be: (,,,, ». 
Y ÞF twixt theſe two Extreams, (ſed wideat ne- que- Off. I. 3, 


! 3 ratur latebra perjario) he muſt do it : but it he 
# did it without regret, if it did not grieve him 


© 7 to doit, *tis 4 ſign his Conſcience is in a ſcurvy 
L- 3X Condition. Tr there be a Perſon to be found 
2, # of ſo tender a Conſcience as to:think no cure 
l- Þ} whatever worth ſo important a Remedy, I 
© I ſhall like him never the worſe. He could not 
Ie more excuſably, or moredecently periſh. We 
of F cannot do all' we'would. So that we muſt of- 
le 7 ten, as the laft anchorage, commic the Pro- 
IS #Þ tection of our Veſſels to the condut of Hea- 


e, 7 ven. "ſo what more juſt neceſlity.does he re- 
S, Þ& ſerve himfelf? What is leſs poſlible for him to 
N- #Þ do, than whathe cannot do but at the expence 
ſe Þ of his FaithTand Honour ? Things thar- per- 
I's FÞ haps ought to be dearer ro him than his own 
| Safty, or the Safety of his People. Though 
| he ſhonld with folded arms only call God co 
id his Affiftance, has he not reaſon to hope that 
at Þ the Divine bounty will not. refuſe the Favour 
Id JYot an extraordinary Arm to«juſt and pure 
MN Þ hands? Theſe are dangerous Examples; rare, 
& Fand fickly exceptions to our natural Rules: 
h 4 We maſt yield cothem, bur with great Mode- 
ws | ration and CircumſpeQion. No private utili- 0 
'd Atyis of ſuch Importance, that we ſhould up- 
m | C 2 on * 
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on that account ſtrain our Conſciences tolſuch 
a degree : the publick may, :when very mani- 
feit, and of very great concern. Timoleon made 
a timely expiation for his ſtrange Fa by the 
Tears he ſhed, calling to mind that it was with 
_ a fraternal hand that he had ſlain the Tyrant. 
And it juſtly pricked his Conſcience, that he 
had been neceflitated to purchaſe the publick 
Utility at ſo great a price, as the violation of 
his own Manners. Even the Senate it ſelf, by 
his means deliver'd from ſlavery, = not po- 
ſitively decermine of ſo high a Fa, and di- 
vided into two ſo important, and contrary 
Aſpeas. But the Sjrce/ns having opportune- 
ly at the fame time ſent to the Corinthians to 
follicit their Protection, and to require of. 
them a Captain fit. to reſtabliſh their Cy in 
its former Dignity, and to-cleanſe Sicily of fe- 
yeral little: Tyrants, by which it was oppreſt ; 
they: deputed.Timolcon for that Service, with 
this. cunning Declaration 3 That according as 
he ſhould behave himſelf, well or ill in his Em- 
ployment, their Sentence ſhould incline either 
to favour the deliverer of his Country,,or to ! 
disfavour the murthercr- of his Brother. - This 27 
fantaltick Concluſion carries along with ic 3 
ſome excuſe, by, reaſon of the Danger of the | 
Example, and the importance of fo bifronted 
an Action ; And they did well todiſcharge ' 
_ their own ,Judgmeng of it and to referr it to | 
others, who were not 1o much concern'd. But | 
Timoleon's comportment in | this Expedition * 
{oon made his Cauſe more clear ; ſo worthily + 
and vertuouſly he demean'd himſelf upon all ? 
occaſions, 


-— _ — 
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occations. And the good Fortune that accom- 
-panied him in the difficulties he had to over- 
come inthis noble Employment, ſeem'd to be 
ſtrew'd in his way by the God's, as favourably 
conſpiring for his Juſtification. This Man's end 


_ 45 excuſable, if any can be fo. But the profit of 


the Augmentation of the publick Revenue, 


that ferv*d the Roman Senate for a pretence to 

the foul concluſion I am going to relate, isnoc 

ſufficient. to warranty any ſuch injuſtice. 
Certain Cities had redeem'd themſelves and 


4 their liberty, by money, by the order and con- 


ſent of the Senate, out of the hands of L. Syla. 
The 'buſineſs coming again in queſtion ; the 
Senate condemn'd: thefn to be taxable as they 
were before, 'and that the money they had 


disburs'd '' for their Redemption ſhould be 


thrown away. Civil War does often produce 


7 ſachlewd Examples ; that we puniſh private 


men for. confiding in us when we were pub- 


1 lick: Miniſters : and the ſelf-lame - Magiſtrate 


makes another man 'pay the penalty of his 


change that cannot help ic. The Pedagogne 
1 whips his. Scholar for ' his docilicy, an 


rhe 
Guide: beats the blind- man that he leads by 


| "the hands; a horrid Image of Juſtice. There 
are Rules in Ph:/o/ophy char-are both falſe and 


b 


weak. : The: Example' that. is proposd- to us, 
preferring! private Utility before Faith gi 


has .nac' weight. enough by the Circumſtance ily not: 


ro be pre- 


Private 


they putto it. Robbers have ſeiz'd you, andaft: g,q pe. 

ter having-made you ſwear to pay them a Cer: fore Faith 
tain ſum of maney, diſmiſs you. "Tis not well given. 
4 doaz to fay,thatanhoneſt _—_ be quit of his 
iY | 3 


Oath 
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| Oath without payment, being  qut: of | their 


Cicero de 
Off. l. 3+ 


fit adbiberi. As thoug 


hands. *Tis no-ſuch matter: What fear: has | 
once made me willing to: do,. Iam oblig'dto 
do it when] am no morein fear. And though 
that fear only prevail'd wich my Tongue, with 
out forcing my Will, yet am Ibound:to keep | 
my Word. . For my'/part, when'my Tongue 
has ſometimes -inconſtderately aid ſomething 
that 1 did not think, I-have made a Conſcience | 
of diſowning it.' Otherwiſe, /by - degrees: we | 
ſhall aboliſh. all 'the right another pretends to 
from our promiſe. ef vero forti viro vis poſ- 

a Man truly. waltant 


could be compeld. ': And: *tis only. lawful upon | 
the account of private Mhtereſt ta excuſe breach ; 
of Promiſe, when we have promis'd fomething 
that is unlawful and wicked in it ſelf 5 For the 


right of. Vertue ought to take place of the | 
Tight of any obligation of ours. I have for- | 
merly.plac'd Epaminondas in the firſt rank of | 
excellent men, :and do not. repent it. - How | 


_ far didhe ſtretch the confideration of his own ' 


wa cur Duty ?. who never -kilFd. man that 
e: had overcome; who for (his ineftimable ! 
benefit of reſtoring the liberty of his Country, | 
made Conſcience: of killing a Tyrant, or his | 
accomplice, without:due form of Jultice: and |} 
who:concluded him'to be a wicked man, how | 
good a Citizen foever otherwiſe, whoamon 
his Enemies ſpar'd'\not his Friend and Acquain- 
tancein Battle. "This was a Soul of arich com- 
poſure : He-married Baunty and Humanity ; ! 
nay, eventhe tendereſt and moſt delicate in the } 
wholeSchool of Philo/ophy.to the rudeſtand _ 
4.5 violent | 
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or Art ' that had intenerate that great and 
brave Courage of bis, ſo conſtant in dangers, 
and ſoobſtinate againſt pain anddeath, tofuch 
an extreme degree of Sweetneſs and Compaſli- 
on ? Dreadful ih War, with fire and -bload, 
he over-ran"ahd'fabdu'd x Nation invincible 
to all others but to himralons; 'and yet in the 
heat of an Encounter could turn: aſide from 
his Friend. Certainly he was moſt fit to com- 
mand in War, who could fo rein himſelf with 
the ciirb of a goo] Nature, in' the height and 


heat: of :his:Fury, : and a Fary ſo inflam'd and 
| _— with-blood and flaighter; *Tis atmoft 
g a:miracle'to be able-to mix any image'of Ju- 

ſtice | with fach- violent ARions : And it + was 


only poflible for ſuch a ftedfaſtneſs of mind 
as that of Epawinondas, therein to mix ſweet- 
neſs, and the: facility of the gentleſt Manners 
and pureſt Innocency. And' whereas one told 
the. Manmertines,' that Staiuer where of no re- 
ſiſtance againſt armed men ;j and another told 


the: Tribune of the People; that the time of Ju- 
7 ſtice/'and' War were diſtin things and a third 
$ ſaid, that the noiſe! of Arms deaft the voice of 
9 the Law : This many in all this rattle was not 
3 deaf to that''of- Civitiey, and mere Courteſie. 
Had: he not borrowed frony bis Enemies the co- * 
ſtom of ſacrificing t9' the Afrſer Whenthe wene ' 


to War, that they might by their ſweetneſs and 
gayety ſbfren his Matcial and tinrelenting} Fu- 


3 ry ? Let us not fear, by the example of fo 
3 great a Maſter, to believe that there is ſome- 
thing unlawful, even againſt an Enemy : and 


C 4 that 


violent of all hatnane AG@ions. Was it Nature 
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thathe comMmwnContermorght hot torrequire 
all things of all, againft:private. Intereſt ;'144- 
nente memoria etiam in diſſidio publicorum fellerum | 


privatz jurs ; | 

ovid  — nulla ppencig giret | 
Preftandi, Ne, qu 

k Vt I\VIaSt 


% . 
« # 


Peecer, mers babet... 1 


And no Pow'rupon Extth ean'c'er difpþence | 
Treacheryto a Friend without Offence. : 


And that all things are not lawful to.an honeſt 

Man, for the Service of bis'Prince, the Laws, 
Cicero de Or the general; Quarrel. Non. enim: fiatria preffat | 
OF. 1.6. 3, omnbiss offpeiis, et ipſi coptaati pics babere Cues. in 
Parentes.,,, is an: Inſtruction. proper-for:i the: | 
time wherein we live: We need not: harden! | 

our Courages with theſe Arms of Steel, 'tis 

enough that our Souldiers are. inur'd co:them : 

"Tis enough to. dip our Pens in'Ink!; without 

dipping them.in Blood. Jf-ig:bagrandeur of: 
Courage, and:'the.elte& of a rara.and. fingular | 
Vertue. co,,gomtemn Friendſhip, iprivate-Obli+ ! 
_ gations, a Man's Word, and: telation.for \the ' 

Common Good, ; and, Obxgience tothe; Magi- 

ſtrate: *Tis certainly ſufficient ta excuſe ns, 

that 'tis a Grandeur that .cagld: haye no.place 

in the Grandeur of -Epgyynendat his Courage.! 

I abominate. choie.. madiExhorrations: of (this 
other inrag'd ang,galcogmpagdSouln.,} © - 1! 

Lacan. L7. Mas 53:91 1911-40 ardlgir (902 36632 I 
7: Dumtels micant juey vr; piteatis image 1 
Ulla nec adver/a- conſpettt fronte parentes * 

Commoveant, un gladia gurbate verendos, - | 


03%: Trot 
When 
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When Swords are drawn,let noremains of Love, 
Friendſhip, or Piety, Gompatizon move ; 

But boldly wound the venerable Face 

Of your own Fathers, if oppos'd in place, 


Let us deprive wicked, bloody, and trea- 
cherous Natures 'of fuch a pretence-of ReaGn: 
Let-us fet aſide this - guilty 'and'* extravagant. 
Juſtice, and ſtick to more 'humane imitations. 
How great things' can Time and Example do ? 


In anencounter of the Civi/ Far againſt Cinne, . 


one of Pompey's Sonldiers' having unawares 
killd his Brother;>who was of the'contrar 
Party; he immediately : for ſhame ' and-ſorrow 
killd himſelf: And ſome years after,iti another 
e, demanded a Re- 
ward of his Office, ' for having kill'd his Bro- 
ther. A Man proves but-ill the Honour and 
Beauty of an Action by its Utilicy; and Men 
very..ill conclude that every oneis oblig'd, and 
it becomes every one'td doit, if '1e be of 'Uri- 
lity.: ! {1:5 3 210 Tobtlge? 7 3 


Omnia now pariter rerum onnibur-ipta. * 


* 


FIIRSIANG \ |  -- JUOLL 203: 0 JUICE 
Let us chooſe what is'morenmecefary? and pro- 
ficable for humane” Sodiery ,*it will be'Mar- 
riagez'and yet? the-Counfel of the Saints find 
the contrary much'betcer; exchiding the moſt 
honourable V ocation of Men; 'as we deſign 
thoſe Horſes for S:z//jons, of which we liaverthe 
leaſt Eftegmy;.it / 164 5% 2 7 9926304199 
77 C HAP. 
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of Repentance. 


| Met. choold boipiy! Sv11925 255. 3% 

Thers form: don, only repore him, and 
(YI a particular; one, :il}-faſhion'd 
enough ; and whom, if 1 had to model anew, 
I ſhould certainly make him ſomething elſe 
than what he is : But that's, paſt re-calling. 
Now, tho* the Features; of my Picture alter 
and;-change, *tis not howeyer./ unlike, 'The 
World;eternally. tyras round; all thidgs therein 
arg: nceſlantly moving, the Earth, the Rocks 


of Cerceſws, ant) the Pyramids. of : Egypt 


- 


Conſftancy it ſelf 15; no. other but a flower and 
more 'Janguiſhing, motion. -I cannot fix my 
Obzet, is: + on gy ter .afd reeling by 
a: atural-Giddingls.', F:take it-as it 1s-at-che 
inſtant I conſider of it. I do not paint its Be- 
ing, I paint its Paſſage, not a paſling from one 


. Age to another, ': or,. as.the.Peaple-lay, from 


* ſeven to ſeven Years; but from Day to Day, 


from Minute to. Minute. I maſt accommoagate 
my Hiſtory to the Hour : I may. preſently 
change,: not onlyby Fortune, but alſo by Ini 
tention: | *Tis'a countapert :of various and 
changeable Accidents, and itreſolute-Imagina- 
tions, and, a5 it f2lls our, ſometimes contrary: 
Whether,it be thae I am then. another ſelf; or 
thatLtake Subjes by other Circwnſtancesand 
Conſiderations ; ſoit is that I may;peradven- 
TAH 5 | ture 


, both - | 
- bythe -publick motion; and their own.' - Even 


. 
; 


: 
: 
; 


—. 


tute contradift But, as:Demades (aid, I never 
Contradaty + the Truth. :' Could my Sout once 
take footingy I would nor effay,' bur reſdlve; 
buc it-is _— learning and making trial. I 
propoſe a Lite mean, and without luſtre: *Tis 
all-one. : -All Moral Phioſophy may. as:wellbe 


nd FF applied to ;a* private: Life ;'as''to one bf the 
1d $ greatct Employment: Evety Man carries the 
w, F <entire; form of humane Condition.' | Authors 
Il F communicatethemfelvesto the People by fame 
" __ eſpecial Work; 1, the firſt of any; by my unt 
=» verſal Being , as Michael de Montaigne , nor as 
he Y%} a4 Grammarian,'a Poet; or a Lawyer. If the 
ifh #Þ World find fault thatI ſpeak of ay ſelf,” 1 find 
ks F Ffaultthatthey donorſo much abdbimbiof theme 
th. ; ſelves. - But 15it reaſon; that being fo particu- 
en FF lariamy war and manner of living, and of to 
id JF litleuſe, I ſhould pretend co recommend 'my 
yy # felftothe publick Knowkdge ? Andivicallo 
w | reaſon, that Iſhould introduce into. the World, 
ws F where Ari.and Handlag have fo: muchiCres 
& JF ditand Authority,” crude 'and:firaple Effects 
13” FF of Narwe,andofa weak Nature toibyur 2 Is it 
m notte. build a Wallwichout Stone or Briak;'or 
y, . 4 H1ome ſuch thing, to write Books withoue 
te 3 Learning? The Fancies of Muſik are carried 
y # aowby Au; ming byiChantetibhaverhis ar leali 
3 KF hccording;co Diſcipline} that'inever. any: Mart 
d treaced-of:a Subject he beter underſtood! 
P knew, #haiz what I:have undertaken, -and thac 
's in this-L am-the moſt underſtanding Man alive. 
r FF Secondly, that neverany'Man penetrated fats 

ther into his. matter; nor berter ;i and mote: ti- 


ſtinly fitted the Parcs ang-Qonſquences of = 
| "It 
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it, nor ever more exactly and fally: arriv'd at 
the end he propos'd to himſelf. .To:finiſh ir, I 
need bring nothing but fidelity 'to” the Work ; 
and that is there,and the moſt pure and fincere 
that is any. where to be found. I ſpeak truth, 
not ſo-much as I would, but as much as Idare, 
and: I dare a little the inore, as I;.grow older ; 
for, methinks, Cuſtom allows to. Agei more: li- 
berty of prating,and more indiſcretion of talk- 
ing ofa Man's felf. That cannot fall outhere, 


which I often ſee elſewhere, that the Work. 


and the Artificer'contradi& oneanother : Has 
a Man of ſo ſober Converſation writ ſo fooliſh 
a_Treatiſe'?- Or do. ſo learned Writings pro- 
ceed from-a'Man' of fo. weak Converſation ? 
Who talks at a very ordinary rate, and writes 


rarely ; is to ſay that his Capacity is borrow'd, 


and not his own. A learned Man. is not learned 
in all things; but a ſufficient Man is ſufficient 
throughout, even to Ignorance: it ſelf. Here 
my Book; and I-ga hand.in hand :together. 
Elſewhere Men may. recommend. or accuſethe 
Work ;upon ; the Work-man's account: z..here 


_ theyicannot :i/Who.touches the one, invades 


the other, He that ſhall cenſure it without 
knowing him, will-more wrong, himſelf than 
ms8.; whoa-does underſtand-ic, Fives me. all the 
fatisfaRion I deſire, [: ILſhall be happy:beyond 
my defert,if. I can obtain.only; chus much-fram 
the pbblick Approbation, as to make Mer of 
Underſtauding-perceive that I was: capable of 
making my advantage -of Knowledge, had I 
had it, and that Ideſerved tohave been afliſted 
by a better Mempny: « elikS 9793 091112 Wall Bo 
2 Y <7 S 


| 
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 Bepleasd hereto excuſe what I often repeat, 
thatI very rarely repent, and that my Conſci- 
ence is ſatisfied with it 1elf,, not like the Con- 
ſcience of an Angel, or that of a, Hor/e, but like 
the Conſcience of a Man ; always adding this 
Clauſe, Not one of Ceremony, but a true and 
real Submiſſion ; that I ſpeak enquiring and 
doubtingly,purely and ſimply referring my ſelf 
to the common and accepted Beliets for the 
Reſolution. I do not teach , I only repeat. 
There is no Vice, that is abſolutely ſo , which 
does not offend and that a ſound Judgment 
does not accuſe 3 for there is in it ſo manifeſt 
a Deformity and Inconvenience, that perad- 
venture they are in the right, who ſay, That 
it is chiefly begot by Ignorance: So hard it is | 
to imagine that a Man can know without ab- 
horring it. Malice ſucks up the greateſt part of 
her own Venom, and poyſons her felf. Yice 
leaves repentance in the Soul,like an Ulcer in 
the Fleſh, which is always ſcratching and lacera- 
ting it ſelf : For Reaſon effaces all other Griefs 
and Sorrows, but it begets that of any pe 
which is ſo much the more grievous, by reaſon 
it ſprings within, as the cold and hot of Fevers 
are more ſharp than thoſe. that only ſtrike up- 
onthe outward skin.I hold for Vices, (but eve- 
ry one according to its proportion) not only 
thoſe which Rea/ou and Nature condemn 3 buc 
thoſe alſo, the Opinion of Men, tho? falſe and 
erroneous, have madeſuch,if authoriz'd by Law 
and Cuſtom. .There is likewiſe no Vertue which 
does not rejoyce a well-deſcended ' Nature: 


TherEis a kind of I know not what congratu- 
tion 


CCS" 


lation in well-doing, that gives us an inward 
fatisfation, and a certain generous boldneſs 
that accompanies a good Conſcience. A Sou] 
daringly vicious, may peradventure arm it ſelf 
witli Securicy,” but cannor' ſupply it ſelf wich 
this Complacency and Satisfa&ion.” Tis no little 
Satisfaction to feel a Man's ſelf preferv'd from 
the Contagion of ſo deprav'd an Ape,and toſay 
to himſelf, Fboever conld penetrate into my Soul, 
would not there find me guilty either of the af+ 
fiction, or the ruine of any one ; or of Revenge or 
Emvy,or any Offence againſt the publick Laws, or 
of Novelty, er Trouble, or failure of my Word : And 
though the licence of the Time permits, and tea- 
ches every one, ſo to do, yet have I'm plunder'd 
any French Mar's Goods, or taken buy Money ; 
and have liv'd upon what is my own in War as 
well as Peace, neither have I ſet any Man to 
work without paying him his Hire. Theſe Telti- 
monies of a good Conſcience pleaſe, and this 
natural rejoycing is very beneficial to us, and 
the only Reward that we can never fail of. 
To ground the recompence of vertuous Adi- 
ons upon the GTG of others, is too 
incertain and unſafe a Foundation; eſpecially 
in ſo corrupt and ignorant an Ape as this, the 
good Opinior of the Vulgar is injurious. Up- 
on whom do you relie to ſhew you what is re- 
commendable? God defend me from being 
an honeſt Man, according to the Deſcriptions 
of Honour I daily fee every one make of him- 
ſelf. Que furrant Vitia, Mores ſunt. What be- 
fore were Vices, are now reputed Manmyers. Some 
af my Friends have ſometimes ſchool'd and 

| tutor'd 
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tutor*d me with great Sincerity and Plainnefs, 
either of their own voluntary motion, or by 
me pics; MN ic, 4s bes Office, born (Ge 2 
well-com oul, 1 es not only in Utt- 
lity, but I doeſ2an other Offices of Friend 
ſhip. I have always receiv'd them with che 
moſt * open Arms, both of Courteſie and 
Acknowledgment. But, to ſay the Truth, I 
have often found fo. much falſe Meaſure, both 


{ in their Reproaches and Praifes, that T hadnot © 


done much amifs, rather ro have err'd than to 
have done well, according to their Method. 


7 Wechiefly, who live private Lives; not expos'd 


to any other view than our own, ought to 


have ſetled a preſident within aur ſelves , by 
which'to try our A&ions : And according to - 


that, ſometimes to encourage, and ſometimes 
to correct ourſelves. I . have wy Laws and 
my Fadicature'to judge of my felt, and" apply 
my ſelf more to thoſe than any other Rules. 
I do indeed reftrain my Actions according to 
others, but extend them not by any other 
Rule than wy own. You your ſelf only know 
if you are cowardly and cruel, toyal and de- 


4; vout: Others ſee you not, and only, gueſs ac. 
$ you by incertain Canje&ures, and do not ſo 


much'fee your Nature as your Art. Rely not 


{ therefore upon their Opinions, but ftick to 
| your own. "Tao tib; judicio eff utendum. Virtu- Cicero de 


tis, & vitiorum grave ipſims conſcientis pondus Nat. Det, 


ef :, Qua ſublata, jacent omnia. | Thou muſt 6b. 1. 


ſpend thy own Tudgment upon thy ſelf, great is 
the weight of thy ou Confitence! in rhe Silcowe- 


Wl of thy own Vertues and Vices; which being 


taken 


em 
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taken away, all things are loft. But the ſaying 
that Repentance immediately follows the Sin, 
ſeems not to have reſped to Sin ;in its gayeſt | 
Dreſs, which is lodg'd: in, us as in its own | 
proper Habitation.. One may, dilown and 
retract the Vices. that ſurprize us, and to which 
we are hurried by Paſſions ; but thoſe which 
by a long habit are rooted in a ſtrong and 
vigorous Will,are not ſubje& to Contradiion. 
What Re- Reperitance. is no. other but a recanting of 


: 


penance the Will, and an Oppoſition to our Fancies, 


« - ef ASE ETD. 


BB which lead us which way theypleaſe. It makes | 


this Perſon diſown his former Vertue and Con- 
tinency. Frog £1 


Ber. Bb, 4. .-. Joe mens eft hodie, cur eadem non \uero fuit, 
| Pl cur bis animis incalumes nou reaeunt gene * 
- Why js, not my Mind now, alas! 
© The ſame'that when a Boy it was? - , -.. 
Or why does not my roſie hue 
Return, my Beauty to renew. F$ 
*Tis an exadt Life,that contains it ſelf in due 
order_in private, every one. may juggle, his 
part, atid repreſent, an_ honeſt Man upon the 
tage: But within, and in his own. Boſom, 
where all things are lawful, all things conceal'd 
to be regular, there's the point. -The next de- 
: - ._,greeisto be ſo in his Houſe, and in his ardina- 
_ ry Actions, of. which we are accountable to 
none, and where there is no Study, nor. Arti 
fice. And therefore Bias, ſeri "g forth: the ex-" 
cellenr eſtate of a private Family, of: which, 
ays 
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ſays he, the Maſter is the ſame within, by his 
own Virtue and Temper, that he is abroad, 
for fear of the Laws and report of Men. And 
it was a: worthy ſaying of Fulus Druſms, to 
the Maſons who offer'd him for three thouſand 


| Crowns to put his Houſe in ſuch a Poſture 


that his Neighbours ſhould no more have the 
ſame inſpection into it as before; I will 
give you, laid he, fix thouſand, to make it 1o 
that every body may ee into every Room. 
*Tis honourably recorded of Arge/itaus, that he 
usd in his Journeys always to take up his 
Lodgings in Temples, to the end that the Peo- 
ple, and the Gods themielves, might pry into 
his moſt private Actions. Such a one has been 
a Miracle to the World, in whom neither his 
Wife nor Servant have ever ſeen any thing 10 
much as remarkable. Few men have been ad- 


mir*d by their own Demeſticks. And no one No man a 
has been a Prophet, not only in his own Houſe, Prophetin 


but in his own Country, ſays the Experience of - 
Hiſtories? *Tis the ſame in things of nought. 
In this low example, che Image of a greater is 
tobe ſeen. In my Country of Gaſcony, they 
look upon it as a Drollery to fee me in princ. 
Thefurther off I am read trom my own home, 
the better I am eſteem'd. I am fain to purchaſe 
Printers in Guienne , el{where they purchaſe 
me. Upon this it is, that they lay cheir foun- 
dation, who conceal themſelves preſent, and 
living,to obtain a Name when they are abſent, 
and dead. TI had rather have a great deal leſs 
in hand, and do not expoſe my. ſelf to the 
World upon any other account than my = 

ons 


Country. 
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ſent ſhare; when TI leave it, I quit the reſt. 
The People recondu& ſuch a one with pub- 
lick Wonders and Applauſe to his very Door, 
he puts off this pageantry with his Robe, and 
falls ſo much the lower by how much he was 
higher exalted. In himſelf within, all is in tu- 
mule and diſorder. And though all ſhould be 
regular there, it will require a quick and well 
choſen Judgment that can perceive it in theſe 


_ low and private Actions. To which may be 


added, that Order is a heavy, melancholick 
Vertue: to enter a Breach, carry an Embaſly, 
and govern a People, are Attions of Renown - 


to reprehend, laugh, ſell, pay, love, hate, and 


gently and juſtly converſe with a man's own 
Family and with himſelf; not to relent, not 
to give a man's ſelf the lye, is more rare and 
hard, and leſs remarkable. By which means 
retir'd lives, whatever 1s ſaid to the contrary, 
undergo Offices of as great, or greater aſh 
culty than the other do. And private men, 
ſays Ariftotle, ſerve Vertue more painfully and 
afliduouſly, than thoſe in Authority do. We 
prepare our ſelves for eminent Occaſions, more 
out of Glory than Conſcience. The ſhorteſt 
way to arrive at Glory, ſhould be to do that 


for Conſcience which we do for Glory. And 


the Vertue of Alexander appears to me with 
much leſs Vigour in his Theater, than that of 
Socrates in his mean and obſcure Employment. 


I can eaſily conceive Socrates in the place of : 


Alexander , but Alexander in that of Socrates 
I cannot. Who ſhall ask the one what he can 
do, he will anſwer, ſubdue the World: _ 

who 
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who ſhall put the ſame queſtion to the other, 


®; - he will ſay, carry-on humane Life conforma- 


ble to its natural- Condition; a much more 
general, weighty, and legitimate Knowledge 
than the other. The Vercue of the Soul does 
not conifiſt in flying high, but walking order- 


ly ;- its Grandeur does not exerciſe it ſelf in - 


Grandeur, but in Mediocrity. As they who 
judge and try us within, make no great, account 
of the luſtre of publick Aions; and ſee they 
are only Itreaks and raies of clear Water 
ſpringing fron a ſlimy and muddy bottom : 


'So likewiſe they who judge of us by this gal- 


lant outward appearance, in like manner con- 
clude of our internal Conſtitution 3 and can- 
not - couple common Faculties, and like their 


own: with the; other Faculties, that aſtoniſh 


them, and arg ſo. far out of their ſights. There- 
fore it is, that we give ſuch ſavage forms to 
Demons, And who:does not give Tamberlain 
great Eye-brows, wide Noſtrils, a dreaUful 
Face, and a-prodigious Stature, according to 


XZ the imagination he:has conceiv'd by the report 


of his Name? Had any one formerly broughe 


1 "mie to'Fraſmws,-I ſhould hardly have believ'd 


but that all 'was 4dage and Aporthegme he ſpoke 
to his Mati;'or his Hoſteſs. We much more 
aptly imjagine'an Artizen upon his Cloſe-ſtool, 


T or upon his Wifes than a great Preſident vene- 
3 Fouls by bY port and ſufficiency. We fanſie 
$ <that'they wi 


at't not abaſe themſelves fo much 
front 'their high Tribunals, as to live. As 


4 vidous Souls are often incited by ſome ſtrange 
J -impalſe co do well, fo are vertuous Souls co do 
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Lucan, 
lib. 4. 


ill; They are therefore to be judg'd by their 


ſettled ſtate when they are. near repoſe, and 


in their native. ſtation. Natural inclinations are 
much afliſted and fortified by Education, but 
they ſeldom alter and overcome their Infſti- 
tation. A thouſand Natures of my time have 
eſcap'd towards Virtue or Vice through a quite 
contrary Diſcipline. 


Sic ubi deſuete filvis in carcere clauſe 
Manſuevere ferz, & wultus poſuere minaces 
Atque hominem didicere pati , fi torrida parwns 
- Venit in Ora cruor, redeunt rabieſque furorque, 
Admoniteq; tument guſtato ſanguine fauces, 
Fervet, & 4 trepido wix abſtinet ira magiſtro. 


So ſavage Beaſts, when the are Captive made, 


. Grow tame, and half forget their killing trade; 


Pemit their fierce looks, and themſelves inure 
The Government of Mankind to endure: 

But if again the blood for which they burn 
They taſte, their rage and fury then retura, 
They thirſt for more, grow fell,and wildly ſtare, 
And icarcetheir trembling Maſters do forbear. 


% 


Theſe original ys are not to be root- 
ed out, they may be covered and conceal'd. 
The Latine Tongue 1s as it were natural to me, 
I underſtand it better than French, . but I have 
not usd to ſpeak it, nor hardly to write it 
theſefourty years; and yet upon extream and 
ſuddenemotions which I have fall'a into twice 
or thrice in my Life, ( and once ſeeing my Fa4- 
ther in perfect health fall upon mein a ſwoon.) 


I have always uttered my firſt out-cries and ] 


ejacula- 


4 
| 
by 


woos I oadrrarnn? wi 
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ejaculations in Zatine. Nature ſtarting up, and 


a Diſcontinuation ; and this -Example is ſaid 
of many others. They who in my time have 
attempted to correct the Manners of the World 
by new Opinions, have indeed retorm'd ſeem- 
ing Vices, but the real and eſſential Vices they 
leave as they were, if they do not augment 
them; and augmentation is therein to be tear'd, 


r 23 we defer all other well doing of leſs coſt and 
vus © greater merit, upon the.account of theſe exter- 
que, & nal Reformations, and thereby expiate good 
, RE cheap,for the othernatural, conſubſtantial and 
ro. inteſtine vices. Look a lictle into our Expe- 

F rience. There is no man, if he liſten co him- 
de, Þ ſelf, who does not in himſelt diſcover a par- 
de; i ticular and governing Form of his own that 
ure *F juſtles his Education, and wreſtles wich the 

F cempeſt of Paflions that are contrary to him. 
1 _ÞF For my part, I ſeldom find my elf agitated 
0 # with Stirpriſes; I almoſt always. find my elf 
re, # in my place,as heavy and unweldy Bodies do : 
ar. 3 IfIamnotat home, am always near at hand; 
ot. # my Debauches do not tranſport me very far, 
vg, Þ there is nothing ſtrange or extream in the caſe; 


and yet I have ſound and vigorous Raptures 


A and Delights. The erue Condemnation, and 
> it which touches the common pracile of Men, 


nd is, that their very Progreſs it ſelf is full of Filth 
# and Corruption; the Idea of their Reforma- 


i tion blotted, their Repentance ſick and faul- 
' $ ty, as much very near as their Sin. Some, ei- 
nd 3 ther for having been link*d to Vice by a na- 
. | tural Propenſion, or long Practice, cannot ſee 

; D 3 the 


forcibly exprefling it ſelf in ſpite of ſo long ' 
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the Deformity of it. Ochers (of which Gon- 
ſticution I am) do indeed* weigh Vice, but 
they counter-balance it with Pleature, or ſome: 


other occafion, ant ſuffer, and lend themſelves. | 


to it for a certain price» but viciouſly and 


baſely however : yet there might happily be. 


imagin'd fo vaſt a diſproportion' of meaſure, 


_ where wich juſtice ' the Pleafure-might-excuſe | 
the Sin, as we ſay of. Profit z'not only. if : 
accidental, and' out of Sin; as in Thefes; . but 
in the-very exerciſe of it; asin;the injoyment:: 


of Women, where the Temptation is violent, 


and *tis ſaid, ſometimes 'not to be:overcome. - : 

Being the other day at Armaignac, which 
appertains to a Kinſman of mine, I there faw 
a Country Fellow that was by every onenick-: 
the ſtory 
of his own Lite: That being born a Beggar, 


nam'd the Thief. who thus 'rela 


and finding that he ſhould not be able to get 
his living by his, hands, he refoly'd to turn 
Thief, and by means of his ſtrength of Body, 
had excercis*d this trade all the time of his 


Youth in'great ſecurity for he ever made! 
his Harveſt and Vintage in other mens Grounds, 


but a great way off, and in fo great Quanti- 
ties, that it was not to be imagin'd one man 
could have carried away fo much in one night 
upon his Shoulders; and moreover, was fo 
carefull equally to divide and diftribute the 
miſchief he did, that the loſs was'of leſs Impor- 
tance to every particular man, He 15 now 


grown 01d and rich, fora man of his Condi-: 


tion, thanks be to his Trade, which he openly 


confeiles to every one: and to make his Peace 


with 
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with God, he ſays, that he is daily ready by 
good Offices to make ſatisfaction to the Suc- 
ceſlors of thoſe he has robb'd, and if he do not 
finiſh, (for to do it all at once hs is not able ) 
he will then leave it in charge to his Heirs to 
perform the reſt proportienably to the wrong he 
himſelf only knows he has done to every one. 
By this Deſcription, whether true or falſe, this 
Man looks upon Thefc as a diſhoneſt Action, 
and hates it, bur leſs than Poverty, and does 
ſimply repent; but foraſmuch as was chus re: 
compenc'd he repentsnot. 'This is nat thatha- 
bit that incorporates us into Vice, and con- 
forms even our Underſtanding it ſelf to it, nor 
is it that impetuous Whirl-wind that by guſts 
troubles and blinds our Souls, and for the time 
precipitates us , Judgment and all, into the 
power of Vice. | 

I cuſtomarily do what I do thoroughly, I 
make but one ſtep on't; I have rarely any 
movement that hides it {elf and ſteals away 
from my Reaſon, and that does not upon the 
W matter proceed by the conſent of all my Fa- 
F culties, without deciſion, or inteſtine Sedicion ; 
# my Judgment is to have all the blame, or all 
the praiſe, and the blame it once has it has al- 
ways, for I have from my Infancy almoſt al- 
ways-had the ſame inclination, the ſame ſpeed, 
arid the ſame force. And as to univerſal Opi- 


# nions, I 6x*d my {elf from my Child-hood in 


the place where I reſolve to ſtick. There are 
ſome Sins that are impetuous, prompt, and ſud- 
den, let us ſet them afide ; but in theſe other 
vins fo oft repeated, deliberated and contriv'd, 
D 4 whether 
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whether Sins of Complexion,or Sinsof Profeſit- 
on and Vocation ; I cannot conceive that they 
can have fo long been ſetled in the fame Re- 
ſolution, unleſs the Reaſon and Conſcience of 
him who has them, beconſtant to have them fo, 
and the Repentartce he boaſts to be inſpir'd 
with on a ſudden, is very hard for me to ima- 
gine. I follow not the Opinion of the Pyrha- 
gorean Seft, That Men take up a new 'Soul 
when they repair to the Images of the God's 
to. receive Oracles, unleſs. they mean that 
it is new, and lent for the time, our own 
ſhewing ſo ſmall ſign of Purification and 
Cleanneſs, fit for ſuch an Office. They a& 
quite contrary to the Stcical Precepts, that 
do indeed command us to correct the Imper- 
feftions which we know our ſelves guilty of, 
but forbids us to diſiurb the Repole of our 
Souls. Theſe make us believe that they have 
great grief and remorſe within 3 but of amend- 
ment, correction, or demonſtration, they make 
nothing appear. It cannot certainly be a per- 
fe& Cure, if the Humour be not wholly dif- 
charg'd, if Repentance were laid upon theScale 
of a Ballance, ic would weigh down Sin. I 
find no Quality fo eatie-to counterfeit as Devo- 
r10n, provided they do not canform their Man- 
ners and Life to the- Profeſſion : Its Eflence 
is abſtruſe and occult, the apparences eaſfje 
and majeſtick. For my own part, I may de- 
fire in general to be other than I am; 1 may 
condemn and diſlikemy whole frame, and beg 
of Almighty God for an entire Reformation, 
and that he will pleaſe to pardon my natural 

| In- 
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Infirmity : Bue I ought not to call this Re- 
pentance, methinks, no more than the being 
diſlatisfied that I am not an Angel, or Cate ; 
my Actions are conformable to what I am,and 
to my Condition. I can do no better, and Re- 
pentance is not properly concern'd in things 
that are not in our power : Sorrow is. I ima- 
gine an infinite number of Souls more elevated 
3 and regular than mine; and yet I do not for 
23 all thac, improve my Faculties no more than 
23 my Arm, or will go more.ſtrong and vigo* 
rous for conceiving thoſe of another to be ſo. 
If to imagine and wiſh a nobler way of ating Repen- 
than that we have , ſhould produce a Repen: tance, 
8 tance of our own, we muſt then tepent us of —_— q 
3 our moſt innocent Actions, foraſmuch as we pf c 
3 well ſuppoſe, that in a more excellent Na- 
2F ture they would have been carried on with 
3 greater Dignity and Perfeftion; and would 
that ours were ſo. When I refle& upon the 
Deportments of my Youth, with that of my 
old Age, I find that I have behaved my ſelf 
equally well in both, according to what I un- 
derſtand. This is alFthat my reſiſtance can do. 
I do not flatter my ſelf; in the ſame Circum- 
ſtance I ſhould do the ſame things. It is not 
a Spot, bur rather an univerſal Tin&ure, with 
which I am imbued. I know no mean Cere- 
monies, and ſuperficial Repentance. It muſt 
ſting me all over before I can call it ſo, and. 
that it prick my Bowels as deep and univerſal- 
ly as God ſees into me. As to Employment; 
many good Opportunities have eſcap'd me for 
want of good Conduct ; and yet my Delibe- 
"rations 
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rations were ſound enotgh, according to the 
occurrences preſented to me. *Tis their way 
tochooſealwaysthe caſteſt and theſafeft courſe. 
I find that in -my former Counſels, I have pro- 
ceeded with Diſcretion according co my own 
rule, and according to. the ſtate of the ſubjet 
propos'd, and ſhould do the fame a thouſand 
years hencein like Occafions.' I do not con- 
fider. what 'it is now, but what it was then, 
when I deliberated on it. The force- of all 
Counſel. confiſts in the Time 3 Occafions, and 
things (eternally ſhift and change: I have in 


. my Life committed fame great and important 
* * *Errors, not. for want of good underftanding, 


but for. wanit of good Luck. There are ſecret, 
and not to. be foreſcen parts in: matters we have 
in handling, eſpecially. in the narcure-of men 3 
mute Conditions,crhat-make:no.ſhow, unknown 
fometimes-even to. the Profeſſors themſelves ; 
that ſpring and ſtart up by accidental Occaſi- 
ons. If my Prudence could not penetrate in- 
to, nor fore-ſee them, I blame ir not : 'tis com- 


miſflion'd no further than ns own limits. If the * 


event be too hard for me, and take the fide I 
have. refus'd, there is no Remedy, I do not 
blame my felf, I accuſe my Fortune, and not 
my own handy-work3 this cannot be called 
Repentance. Phocion, having given the Athe- 
»1ans an Advice that was not follow'd, and the 
Affair nevertheleſs ſucceeding contrary | to his 
Opinion, ſome one ſaid to him 3 Well Phoci- 
on, art thou content that Matters go ſo will ? 1 
am very well pleas, reply'd he, that this has hap+ 
ned ſo well, but I do not repent that 1 _— 
. toe 
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of :be other. When any of my Friends addrefs 
4 themſelves to me for Advice, I give it candid- 


ly and clearly, without ſticking, as almoſt all 
other: men do, at the hazard of the thing, that 
it . may fall out contrary to my Opinion, by 
which means I may be reproach'd for my 
Counſel; Iam very indifferent as to thar : 
For ithe Fault will be theirs in having conſult- 


Fed me; and I could not refuſe them my bett 


Advice. I, far. my own part, can rarely blame 
any one. but my , felt, for my Querſights and 
Misfortunes; . For indeed I ſeldom cenlulc the 


t | Advice. of anather, if not by Honour of Ce- 
| remany, or excepting. where I ſtand in. need of 


Inkogmation, as to-matter of Fact. Bux, in things 
wheria I ftand in;need of nothing but Judg+ 
mgnt,. athar mens Reaſons may ſerve x9. tortis 
he my 'awn,  buc have little.power to ti uae 
me. I hear them wich Civility and Patience 
all ; but co my knowledge, I never made ule 
of. any, but my own. With me they are bur 
Flies and. Atoms, - that confound and. diſtract, 
my: Will. I lay no great ftrels upon my Qgi- 
nions3 but I Jay as lictle upon thoſe of others, 
and Fortune rewards me accordingly. IfI r& 
ceive but little Advice, I alſo give but hicle 

ſeldom conſult others, and am ſeldom believ'd, 
and know no concern either publick or pri- 
vate, that has been mended or hetter'd by my 


3 Adyice. -Even they whom Forcune had in 
& ſome fort ty'd co my Dire&ion; have more 


willingly ſutfer'd chemſelves cobe govern'd by 
any other Cbunſels than mine; and asa man 
who is as jealous of my repoſe as of my Ana- 
" thoricy, 
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thority, I am better pleas'd that it ſhould be 
ſo. In leaving me there, they humour what TI f 
profeſs, which is to ſettle and wholly contain | 
my ſelf within my ſelf ; I take a pleaſure in be- 
ing unintereſſed-from other mens Aﬀeairs, and 
diſengag'd from being their warranty, and re- 
ſponſible for what they do. In all Afﬀairs, that 
are paſt, be it how it will, Thaye very little 
regret; for this Imagination puts me out of | 
my pain, that they ought ſo to fall out : they Þ? 
are in the great revolution of the world, and ! 
in the Chain of Stoical Cauſes: Your Fancy ! 
cannot, by wiſh and Imagination, remove one ? 
tictle, but that the great currant of things will ? 
reverſe both the paſt and the future. As to the ' 
reſt, I abominate that accidental Repentance | 
which old Age brings along with it: and he, | 
who faid of old; that he was oblig'd to his Age 
for having wean'd him from Pleaſure, was of ? 
another Opinion than I am3' I can never 
think my ſelf beholding to Impotency tor any ® 
good it can ever do me, Nec tam averſa un- | 
quam wvidebitur ab opere ſuo Providentia, ut de- | 
bilitas inter optima inventa fit. Nor can Provi- 
dence ever be ſeen ſo averſe to her own Work, 
that debility ſhould be ranck'd amongſt the beſt 
things, Our appetites are rare in old Age; a 
profound Saciety ſeize us after the Act 3 I ſee 
nothing of Conſcience in this, heavinefs and 
weakneſs imprint in usa drowſie and rheuma- 
tick Virtue. We mult not ſuffer our ſelves to 
be ſo wholly carried away by natural altera- 
tions, as to ſuffer our Judgments to be impos'd 
upon by them. Youth and Pleaſure have not 
formerly 
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formerly ſo far preyvaiPd upon me, that I did 
it] 3 20 well enough diſcern the face' of Vice in 
Pleaſure, neither does the nauſity that years 


bg 38 have brought me, 1o far prevail with me now, 
we” that I cannot diſcern . Pleaſure in Vice. Now 
; ; thatTam no more in my flouriſhing Age, 1 
"© if judge a5 well of theſe things as if 1 was. T, 
de who narrowly and ſtrialy examine it, find my 


'of ©} Reaſon the very ſame it was in my molt licen- 
0" i tious age, if not perhaps a little weaker, and 
2. 2 more decay'd by Ir grown old; and I find 
" that the Pleaſure it refuſes me upon the ac- 


xA F count of my bodily Health, it would no more 
1 refuſe it now in Conſideration of the health of 
he mV Soul than at any time heretofore. I do 
| not repute it more valiant for being out of 
= Combate. My temptations are ſo broken and 
"= 


8X mortifted, that they are not worth its Oppo- 
,- X ſicions, holding but out my hands1 repeli them. 
Ot i Should one preſent the old Concupilcence be- 
fore it, 1 fear it would have leſs power to re- 
ny % fiſt it than heretofore. I do not diſcern that in 


ol it ſelf itjudges any thing otherwiſe now, than 

4 it formerly did, nor that it has acquir'd any 
_ new light. Wherefore, if there be convalef 
k, cence, *tis an inchanted one. Miſerable kind 


eff 3 of Remedy to owe a mans Health to his Dit- 
bs 4 eaſe. 'Tis not for our misfortune to perform 
cc i chis Office, but for the good fortune of our 
Judgment. I am not to be made to do an 

'Z thing by Perſecutions and Afﬀflictions, but curſe 


tO MF them, That is for -People that are not to be 
” JF rousd but by a Whip; my Reaſon is much more 


active in proſperity, and much more diſtract- 
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ed, and put to't to digeſt Pains than Pleaſures. 
Iifee beft} in a clear Sky. Health does ' pre- | 
moniſh me, /as more chearfully, 'fo to' better | 
purpoſe than - Sicknefs, I did all that in me 
lay to reform and regulate my felf from Plea- 
ſures at all times, whenT had Health and Vi- 
gour-to enjoy them. I ſhould be troubled and 
aſhamed, that the miſery and misfortune of 
my- Age, ſhould'be preferr'd before my goed, 
healchtul, ſpiritely, and vigorous'Yeats ; and 
that men ſhould eſteem me, -not 'for what I | 
have been, but by that miſerable Part of my 
felf, where T have as it were ceas'd to be. In 
my - Opinion *tis the happy Living, and not | 

. Cas faid Antiſtbenes) the happy Dying, in | 
which humane Felicity contiſts. I have not ! 
made it my Bufineſs to make a monſtrous ad- | 
ditionof a Philoſophers Tail-ro the Head and * 
Body of a Libertine: nor would I have this | 
wretched remainder give the lye to the plea- | 

fant, found, and long part of my Life. I will ® 
pengen my ſelf uniformly throughout. Were ? 
to live my life over again, I ſhould live it 7 
juſt as I have done. I neither complain of the | 
paſt, nor do I fear the future 3 and if I am not *' 
.much deceiv'd, I am the ſame within that I am 2 
withour. *Tis' one main; Obligation IT have to } 
Fortune, that the Succeſſion of my bodily * 
Eſtate has been carried on according to the *? 
natural Seaſons 3; IT have ſeen the Graſs,- the 3 
Blofoms, and the Fruit, and now ſee the 'Tree % 
wither'd : ha ppily however, becauſs natural | 
ly. - I bear the mities I have- the better, 


becauſe they came not till Thad Reaſon to Þ 
expect | 


—}_ 
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expe them 5 and: becauſe alſo they make me 
with greater Pleafure-remember that long' Fe- 
licity of -my paſt Life. My Wiſdom peradvert- 
ture may have been the Tame in both Ages; 
but it was more Adtive, -and of better Grace 
whilſt young and ſpritely, than now it is when 
broken, peeviſh, and uneahe. I renounce then 
theſe caſual and painful Reformations, God 
.muſt touch our Hearts, 'atd our Conſciences 
muſt amend of themſelves, by the force of our 
Reafon, and not by the decay of our Appe& 
tites. Pleaſure is in it ſelf neither pale - nor 
diſcoloured, to be diſcern'd by him and de- 
cay'd Eyes. We cught to love 'Temperance 
for its ſelf, and becauſe God has commanded 
that and Chaſtity ; but what we are reduc'd 
to by Catarrhs, and that Iam oblig'd to the 
Stone for, is neither Ghaſtity nor Temperance. 
A man cannot boaſt that he deſpiſes and re- 
ſiſts Pleaſure, if he cannot ſee it ; if he knows 
not what it is, catinot diſcern its graces, forces, 
and moſt alluring Beauties ;I know both the 
one and the other, and may therefore the bet- 
ter fay it 3 but methinks, our Sonls in old Age 
are ſubje& to more tronbleſome maladies and 
imperfe&tions than in Youth. I ſaid the fame 
when young,/and that I was reproach'd with 
3 the want of 4 Beard, and I ſay ſo now that my 
® gray Hairs give me ſome Authority 3 we call 
2 the difficulty of our Humours, and the diſreliſh 
3 of preſent things, Wiſdom, but in truth wedo 
not ſo much forſake Vices as we change them, 
and in my opinion, for worſe. Beſides, a foo-. 
kſh and feeble Pride, and impertinent Prating, 
froward 
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froward and unſociable Humours, Superſtition, 
and a ridiculous defire of Riches when we | 
have loſt the Uſe; I find more Envy, Injuſtice 
and Malice. Age imprintsmore wrinkles in the 
Mind, ze it does in the Face, and Souls are 
never, or very rarely ſgen, that in growing old 
do not ſmell ſour and muſty. Man moves 
all together, both towards his perfeQion and 
decay. In obſerving the Wiſdom of Socrates, 
and many Circumſtances of his Condemnation, 
I ſhould dare to believe, that he in ſome ſort 
himſelf pyrpoſely by colluſion contributed to 
it, ſeeing that at the Ape of ſeventy Years, he | 
ſuffered the lofty motions of his Wit to be fo | 
crampt, and his wonted luſtre to be ſo ob- 
ſcur'd. What-ſtrange Metambrphoſes do I ſeg 
Ageevery day make in'many of my acquain- 
tance! ?*Tis a potent. Malady, and that natu- 
rally and imperceptibly ſteals into us, and vaſt | 
proviſion of ſtudy, and great precaution are 
requir'd to evade the imperfections it loads ns * 
with, or-at leaſt, to obſtru& their progreſs. I : 
find, chat notwithſtanding all my retrench- ! 
ments, it.gets foot by foot .upon me; I make 
the beſt reſiſtance I can, but I do not know to 
what at laſt it will reduce. me ; but. fall our 
what will, I am content the Warld may know 
when I am fall'n, from whence fell. 
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CHAT MC 
Of three Commerces. 


E muſt not rivet our ſelves ſo faſt to 
theſe Humours and Complexions. Our 
chiefeſt ſufficiency is toknow how to apply our 
ſelves to-divers Employments. *Tis to be, but 
not to live, to keep a Man's ſelf tied and bound 
by neceflity to one only courſe. Thoſe are 
the braveſt Souls that have in them the moſt 
variety, and that are moſt flexible and pliant ; 
of which here is an honourable Teſtimony of 
the elder Cato : Huic verſatile ingenium fi: pa- ,; -.. 
riter ad omnia fuit, ut natum ad id unum diceres, | ,,.' 
quodcumque ageret, This Man s Parts were ſo 
eonvertible to all Uſes, that a Man would think 
be were born only for whatever be did. Might 
I have the liberty to dreſs my elf afrer my 
own Mode, there is no ſo graceful faſhion to 
which I would be fo fixt, as not to be able to 
diſengage my ſelf from it. Life is an unequal} 
irregular, and multiform Motion. Tis notto 
be a Friend toa Man's ſelf, much leſs a Maſter z 
*tis not to be a Slave ſo inceſlantly, to be fo 
led by the noſe by ones own Inclinations, That our | 
that a Man cannot turn afide nor writhe his Inclinati- - 
neck out of the collar. I ſpeak it now in this — | 
part of my Life, wherein 1 find I cannot dif pond we W 
engage my felf from the importunity of my Tow'd. 
Soul,by reaſon that it cannot commonly amute 
it ſelf, buc on things whevein it is perplex'd, 
E nor 
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cite. Thus, 


nor employ itſelf but entirely,and with all its 
force. Upon the lighteſt Subject can be ofter'd, 
it makes it infinitely greater, and ſtretches it to 
that degree, as therein to employ its utmoſt 
power , wheerfore its Idlenels is to me a very 
Painful Labour, and very prejudicial to my 
Healch.Moſt Men's Minds require foreign mat- 
ter to exerciſe and enliven them ; mine has 
rather need to fit {till and repoſe it ſelf; Viria 
otii negotio diſcutienda ſunt. The Vices of Sloth 
are to be ſhak'd off by Buſineſs; for its chiefeſt 
and moſt painful ſtudy, isto ſtudy it ſelf. Bdoks 
are to it a ſort of Employment that debauches 
it from its ſtudy. Upon the firſt Thoughts 
that poſleſs it, it begins to buſtle and make 
trial of a Vigour in all Senſes, exerciſes its 
power of handling, ſometimes making trial of 
Its force, and then fortifying, moderating and 
ranging it ſelf by the way of Grace and Or- 
der.. It hasof its own wherewith to rouze its 
Faculties: Nature has given to it, as to all 
others, matter enough of its own to make ad- 
vantage of, and Subyects proper enough, where 
it may either invent or judge. Meditation is 
a powerful and full ſtudy to ſuch as can effe- 
&ually employ themſelves. I had rather forge 
my Soul than furniſh it. There is no Empioy- 
ment, either more weak or more ſtrong , than 
that of entertaining a Man's own Thoughts,ac- 
cording as the Soul is. The greateſt Men make 
it their whole Buſineſs, Puibus vivere eſt cogita- 


"re. To whom to live # to think Nature has al- 
ſo favour'd it with this Privilege , that there 


isnothing we can doo long, nor any Action 
to 
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to which we more frequently, and with grea- 
ter facility addi our ſelves. Tis the Buſineſs 
of the Gods, lays Ariſtotle, and from whence 
both their Beatitude and ours proceed. The 
principal uſe of Reading to me, is, that by va- . 
rious ObjeRs it rouzes my Reaſon, and em- 
ploys my Judgment, not my Memory, Few 
* Entertainments then detain me without force 
ant violence; it is true, that the Beauty and 
Neatneſs of a Work take as much or more with 
with me, than the Weight and Depth of the 
Subje& ; and foraſmuch asI ſlumber in all other 
Communication, and give but a negligent at- 
tention, it often falls out, that in ſuch mean 
and pitiful Diſcourſes, I either make ſtrange 
and ridiculous Anſwers unbecoming a Child, - 
or more indiſcreetly and rudely maintain an 
obſtinate Silence. I have a melancholick and 
penſive way, that withdraws me into my ſelf, 
and to that aſtupid and childiſh Ignorance of 
many very ordinary things, by which two 
Qualities I have obtain'd, that Men may truly 
report five or fix as ridiculous Tales of me, as 
of any other whatever. But to proceed in my 
Subje& ; this difficult Complexion of mine, 
renders me very nice in my Converſation with 
Men, whom I muſt cull and pick out for my 
purpoſe, and unfit for common Society. We 
live and negotiate with che People ; if their 
Converſation be troubleſome to us, if we dif- 
dain to apply our ſelves to mean and vulgar 
Souls, (and the mean and vulgar are oft as re- 
gular, as thoſe of the fineſt Thread; and all 
Wiſdom is Folly,that _ not accommodate - 
_y 2 {cl 
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ſelf to the common Ignorance) we muſt. no 
more intermeddle either with otherMen's affairs 
or our own; and all Buſineſs both publick and 
private, muſt be manag'd apart from the Po- 
pular. "The leſs forc'd, and moſt natural moti- 
ons of the Soul, are the moſt beautiful 3 the beſt 
Employments,thoſe that are leaſt conſtrain'd, 
Good God! how good an Office does W:/dom 
to thoſe whoſe Deſires it limits to their Power ! 
That is the moſt happy Knowledge. What 
a Man can, was the Sentence Socrates was 1o 
much in love withal, a Adotto of great ſub- 
ſtance ;. we moderate and adapt our Defires 
to the neareſt and eaſieſt to be acquir'd things. 
Is it not a fooliſh Humour of mine, to ſepa- 
rate my ſelf from a thouſand to whom my 
Fortune has conjoin'd me, and without whom 
I cannot live, to cleave-to one or two that are 
out of my Commerce, or rather a fantaſtick 
deſire of a thing I cannot obtain? My gentle 
and eafte Manners, enemies of all ſournels in 
Converſation, may eaſily enough have ſecur'd 
me from the Envy and Animoſities of Men 
I do not ſay ſoas to be belov'd, but never any 
Man gave leſs occalions of being hated; but the 
coldneſs of my Converſation, has reaſonably 
depriv'd nie of the Good-will of many, who 
are to be excus'd,it they interpret it in another 
and worſe ſence, I am beſt at contracting, - 
and maintain rare and exquiſite Friendſhips ; 
for by reaſon that I ſo greedily ſeize upon ſuch 
Acquaintance as fits my liking, I throw my 
{elf with ſuch violence upon them, that I hard- 
ly fail co ſtick, and oft make an Impreflion 
where 
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where I hit, as I have often made happy proof, 
FE am in fome ſort cold and ſhy, for my motion 
is not natural, if not with tull ſail : Beſides, 
my Fortune having train'd me up from my 
Youth in, and given me a reliſh of one ſole 
and perfet Friendſhip, it has in truth given 
me a kind ofnautiry to meaner Converſations, 
and too much imprinted in my Fanſie, that 
they are Beaſts of Company, as the Ancient ſaid, 
but not of the Herd. . And alſo I have a na- 
tural difficulty of communicating my felf by 
halves, agd that Reſervation, ſervile, and 
jealous Prudence requir'd in the Converſa- 
tion of numerous and imperte& Friendſhips. 
And we are principally enjoin'd co theſe in this 
Age of ours, when we cannot talk, of the 
World, but either with danger or falſhood. 
Yet do I very well diſcern, that he who has 
the Conveniencies (I mean the effential 
Conveniencies) of Life for his End, as I have, 
ought to fly theſe Difficulties and Delicacy of 
Humour, as much as the Plague. I ſhould 
comment a Soul of ſeveral Stories, that knows 
both how to bend and to flacken it ſelf ; thac 
finds it ſelf at eaſe in all Conditions of For- 
tune, that can diſcourſe with a Neighbour, 
of his Building, Hunting, or any little Con- 
tention berwixt him and another ; that can 
chat with a Carpenter or a Gardener wich 
Pleaſure. I envy thoſe who can render them- 
ſelves familiar wich the meaneſt of cheir Fol- 
lowers, and divert themſelves with their own 
Attendants; and diſlike the Advice of Plato, 
That Men ſhould always ſpeak in a Magilſte- 
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Magiſteri- 


al Lan- 


guage tO 


rial Tone to their Servants, whether Men or 
Women, without being ſometimes facetious 
and familiar. For beſides my Reaſon, *tis in- 
humane and unjuſt, to ſet ſogreata value upon 


Servants this pitiful Prerogative of Fortune 3 and the 


Hr. lib. Zo 


Oat 19. 


Para- 
hras'd 


by T, F. 


. Feproy'd- Governments, wherein leſs diſparity is permit- 


ted betwixt Maſters and Servants , ſeem to 
me the moſt equitable. Others ſtudy how to. 
raiſe and elevate their Minds, I, how to hum- 
ble mine, and to bring it low ; 'tis only vicious 
in extenſion. | 
. 
Narras, @ genus e/£act 
Et pugnata ſacro bella ſub Ilio; 
Quo Chium pretio cadum 
Mercemur, quis aquam temperet ionihms, 
Quo prabente domum, & quota 


Pelignis caream frigoribms, taces. 


Thou por'ſt on Helvicw, and ſtudieſt in'vain, 
How many years paſt betwixt King and Kings 
Reign ; | 
To make an old Woman eyen twitter for Joy 
Art an eighty eight ſtory, or the ſcuffle at Troy. 
But where the good Wine, and beſt Fire is, 
When the crugl North }/jnd does blow, 
And the Treesdo penance in Snow; 
W here the Poetsdelight and deſire is, (Brain. 
Thou pitiful Book-worm ne'er troubleſt thy 


Thus, as the Lacedemonian Valour ſtood in 
need of Moderation, and of the ſweet and 
barmonious ſound of Flutes to ſoften them in 
Batte], left they ſhould precipitate themſelves 
: into 
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into Temerity and Fury; whereas all other 
Nations commonly make uſe of harſh and 
ſhrill ſounds, and of loud and imperious Yoi- 
ces, to incite and heat the Souldier*s Courags 
to the laſt degree : So, methinks, that contrary 
to the uſual Method, - in the practice of our 
Minds, we have for the moſt part more need 
of Lead, than Wings of Temperance ; and 
Compolſedneſs, than Ardour and Agitation. 
But above all things, *tis in my Opinion, egre- 
giouſly to play the Fool, to put on the Gravi- 
ty of a Man of Underſtanding amongſt thoſe 
that know — And, to ſpeak in print, 
favellar in punta- di forchetta: You muſt let 
your ſelf down to thoſe with whom you con- 
verſe; and ſometimes affe& Ignorance: Lay 
aſide conſtraint and fſubtilty, 'tis enough in 
common Converſation to preſerve Decency 
and Ocderz as to the reſt, flag as low as 
the Earth, if they deſire it. The learned ofc 
ſtumble at this Stone ; they will be always 
ſhewing their utmoſt Skill, and ſtrow their 
Writings all over with the Flowers of their E- 
loquence: They havein theſe days fo fill'd the 
Cabinets and Ears ofthe Ladies with it, that if 
they have loſt the Subſtance, they at leaſt re- 
tain the Words : So as in all Diſcourſe upon all 
forts of Subjeqs, how mean and common ſo- 
ever, they ſpeak and write after a new and 
learned way ; 


Hoc ſermone pavent, boc iram, gaudia, curas, 
Hoc cuntta effundunt animi ſecreta, quid ultra ? 
Concumbunt dofte. 


Fuven. 
Stat. 6, 
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In the ſame Language they expreſs their Fears, 
Their Anger,& their Foys,their Griefs and Cares, 
And all their Secrets do pour out; What more ? 
In the ſame learned Phraſe they play the hore. 


| And quote Plato and Aquinas in things the 


firſt they meet could determine, as well. The 
Learning that cannot- penetrate their Souls, 
hangs ſtill upon the Tongue. If thoſe of Qua- 
lity will be perſuaded by me, they ſhall con- 
rent themſelves with ſetting out their proper 
and natural Treaſures ; they conceal and cover 
their Beauties under others that are none of 
theirs: *Tis a great folly to put out their own 
Light, to ſhine by a borrow'd luſtre; They 
are interr'd and buried under the Article Cap- 
ſula tcte. Tt is becauſe they do not ſufficient- 
ly know, that the World has nothing fairer 
than themſelves, *tis for them to honour the 
Arts, and to paint Painting- What need have 
they of any thing, but to live beloved and 
honourd? They have, and know but too 
much tor this. They need do no more, but 
rouze and heat a little the Faculties they have 
of their own. When I ſee them tampering 
with Rhetcrick, Law , Logick, and the like 3 
ſo improper and CLE tor their Buſi- 


neſs, I begin to ſuſpe&, that the Men who in- 
ſpire them with ſuch things, do it that they 
may govern them upon that account. For 
what other excuſe'can I contrive? It is enough 
that they can, without our Inſtruction, govern 
the Graces of cheir Eyes to Gayety, Severity, 
| | and 
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and Sweetneſs,” and Teaſon a denial either with 
Anger, Suſpence, or Favour, and that they 
need not another to interpret what we ſpeak 
for their Service. With this Knowledge they 
command with the Switch, and rule both the 
Regents and the Schools. *But if nevertheleſs 
they think much to give place to us in any 


thing whatever, and will out of Curioſity 


have their ſhare in Books ; Poetry is a Diver- 
ſion proper for them, *tis a wanton and ſubtle 


Poeſie al- 
? lowed to 


a diſlembling and prating Art, all Pleaſure, and'yr,nen. 


all ſhew like themſelves. They. may alſo ex- 


tract ſeveral Conveniences from Hiſtory. In what kind 


may 


Philoſophy, out of the moral part of it, they of Philoſo- 
ſect ſuch inſtructions as will teach them phy is pro- 


to judge of our Humors and Conditions, to de- P** for 


fend themſelves from our Treacheries, to regu- 
late the ardour of their own Delires,to manage 
their Liberty, lengthen the Pleaſure of Lite, 
and mildly to. bear the inconſtancy of a Ser- 
vant, the rudeneſs of a Husband, and the im- 
portunity of Years, \Wrinckles, : and the like, 
This is the utmoſt of what I would allow them 
in the Sciences, There are ſome. particular 
Natures that are private and retir'd : my natu- 
ral way is proper for communication, and apt 
to lay me opens; I am .all without, and in 
tight, born for Sociery and Friendflip : the 
{olictude that I love my ſelf, and recommend 
to others, is chiefly no other, than to with- 


draw my Thoughts and Afﬀedions into my . 


ſelf ; to reſtrain and check, not my ſteps, bue 
my own Cares and Deſires ; reſigning all fo- 
reign oSolitude, and mortally avoiding Servi- 

» tude 


Women. 
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tude and Obligations; and not ſo much the 
crowd of Men, as the Crowd of buſineſs. Lo- 
cal Solitude, to ſay the truth, does rather give 
me'more room, and ſet me.more at large ; I 
more willingly throw my ſelf upon Afﬀairs of 
State, and the World , whenT amalone. At 
the Lowvre, and in the buſtle of the Court, I 
fold my ſelf within my own Skin. The crowd * 
thruſts me upon my ſelf. And I never enter- 
tain my ſelf ſo wantonly, ſo licentiouſly, nor 
ſo particularly, as in places of reſpe&, and ce- 
remonious Prudence : Our Follies do not make 
men laugh, but our Wiſdom. Iam naturally no 
Enemy to a Court Lite , I have therein paſt a 
good part of my own, and am of an_humour 
to be cheerful in great Companies, provided 
it may be by intervals, fand at my own time : 
But this ſoftneſs of Judgment whereof I ſpeak, 
ties me by force to ſolitude, 'even in my own 
Houſe,in the middle of a numerous Family,and 
a Houſe ſufficiently frequented. I ſee People 
enow, but rarely ſuch with whom I delight 
to converſe. And I there reſerve both for my 
felf and others an unuſual Liberty : There is 
in my Houſe no ſuch thing as Ceremonies, u- 
ſhearing or waiting upon them '\down- to the 
Coach, and ſuch other troubleſome Ceremo- : - 
nies as Ohr courtefie joyns, ( O ſervile and 
importunate cuſtom!) every one there governs . 
himſelf according to his own Method ; let 
who will ſpeak his Thoughts, I fit mute, me- 
ditating and ſhut up in my Cloſet, without 
any offence to my Gueſts. - The men, whoſe 
Society and Familiarity I covet, are thoſe oy 
We | Ca 
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call ſincere and ingenious men, and the Image 
of theſe make me diſreliſh the reſt. Ir is, if 
rightly taken, the rareſt of our Forms, . and a 
Form that we chiefly owe to Nature. The 
end of this Commerce is ſimply Privacy, Fre- 
uentation and Conference, the exerciſe of 
Couls, without other Fruit. In our Diſcourſe 
all Subjeas are alike to me; let there be nei- 
ther weight, not depth, *cis all one, there is 
yet Grace and Pertinency, all there is tinted 
with a mature and conſtant Judgment, and 
mixt with Bounty, Freedom, Gayety and 
Friendſhip. *Tis not only in talking of the 
Afﬀairs of Kings and State, that our Wits dif 
cover their force *and Beauty, bur every wir 
as much in private Conferences. Iunderſtand 
my People even by their filence and Smiles ; 
and better diſcover them perhaps at Table, than 
in the Council, Hippomacus laid very well, 
that he could know the good Wreſtlers, by only ſee- 
ing them walk in the Street, If Learning will 
pleaſe to ſtep into our talk, ic ſhall not be re- 
jected, not magiſterial, imperious, and impor- 
tunate, as it commonly is, but ſuffragan and 
docile in it ſelf. We there only ſeek co divert 
ourſelves, and to paſs away our time 3 when 
we have a mind to be inſtructed and preach'd 
to, we will go ſeek it in its Throne. _ it 
"po it {elf to us for once, if it fo pleaſe 3 
or uſeful and profitable as it is, I prefuppolſe 
that even in the greateſt need, we may do well 
enough without it, and do our Buſineſs with- 
out its Afﬀfiſtance. A well deſcended Soul, and 
pracis'd in the Converſation of men, wil of 
er 
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her ſelf, render her ſelf agreeable to all. Art 
15 nothing but the counter-part and regiſter 
of what ſuch Souls produce. The -Conver- 
{ation alſo of beautiful and well bred Women, 
15 alſo for me a moſt ſweet commerce: nam nos 
quoque” Oculos eruditos habemws. If the Soul 
has not therein ſo much to' enjoy, as in the 
firſt, the bodily Senſes, which alſo participate 
more of this, bring it to a proportion near 
to, though, in my opinion, not equal to the 
other. But *rcis a Commerce wherein a man 
muſt ſtand a little upon his Guard, eſpecially 
thoſe of a vigorus Conſtitution, as I am. The 
burnt Child dreads the fire. I there ſcalded my 
felf in-my Youth, and ſuffered all the Tor- 
ments thar Porrs ſay areto befall all who pre- 
Cipitate themſelves into Love without Order 
and Judgment. Ie is true, that whipping has 
made me wiſer ſince. 


Quicumque Argolica de claſſe Capharea fugit, 
| Semper ab Euboicis wela retorquet aquis. 


O'th* Grzcian Fleet, who would Capharins flee 


Muſt always ſteer from the Euboick Sea. 


*Tis folly to fix all a man's Thoughts upon it, 
and madneſs to engage in it with a furious and 


indiſcreet Aﬀection; but on the other ſide, to 


engage there without Love and wichourt Incli- 
nation,like Comedians, to play a common part, 
without putting any thing to it of his own but 
Words, is indeed to'provide for his ſafety ; but 
withall, after as fcandalous a manner, as - 

who 
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who ſhould abandon his Honour, Profit, or 
Pleaſure, for fear. of danger; for it is moſt 
certain that from ſuch a Practice, they who 
ſet it on foot can expe&t no Fruit that can 
pleaſe or ſatisfie a noble Soul. A man muſt of 
_ neceſlity have in good earneſt defic'd that 
which he in good earneſt expects to have a 
pleaſure in enjoying; I ſay, though Fortune 
ſhould unjuſtly favour their Diflimulation, 
which oft falls out, becauſe there is none. of 
the Sex, let her be as ugly as the Devil, who 
does not think her felf well worthy to be oe- 
lov'd,. and that does not preferr her ſelf before 
other Women,either for her Youth, the colour 
of her Hair, or her graceful Motion, ( for gene- 
rally there are no more foul than fair; ) and 
the Brachman Virgins, who have no other 
Beauty to recommend them ,. the People 
being aſſembled by the. common Crier to that 
effect, come out into the Market place to ex- 
poſe their matrimonial Parts to publick view, . 
tO any if thoſe at leaſt were not of temprati- 

'on ſufficient to get them Husbands. Conſe- 
quently, there is not one who does not eafily 
{uffer ther ſelf to be overcome by the firſt 
Vow that is.made to ſerve her. Now from 
* this ordinary treachery, of. men, that muſt fall 
out which we already experimentally ſee,cither 
that they rally together, and ſeparate them- 
ſelves by themſelves: to evade us, or elſe 
form their Diſcipline by the Example we give 
them, play their Parts, of the Farce as we da 
ours, and give themſelves up. to the ſport, 
without Patlion, Care, or Love: Neque effe- 
{us 


th 
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Hui [no aut alieno obnoxie: believing, accord- 
ing to the perſuaſion of Lyſias in Plato, that 
they may with more Utility and Converiience 
ſurrender themſelves up to us the lefs we love 
them. Where it will fall out, as in Comedies; 
that the People will have as much Pleaſure or 
more than the Comedians.For my part,I no more 
acknowledge a Venus without a Cupid, than a 
Mother without 1/ſue : They are things that mu- 
tually lend, and own their Eſſence to one ano- 
ther; ſo this Cheat rebounds back upon him 
who is guilty of it,it doesnot coſt him much in- 
deed, but he alſo gets little or nothing b 

it, They who have made Venns a Goddeſs, 
have taken notice that her principal Beau- 
ty was incorporeal and ſpiritual. But the 
Venus which theſe People hunt after, is not ſo 
much as humane, nor indeed brutal ; the very 
Beaſts will not accept it ſo groſs and fo earth- 
ly. We ſee that Imagination and Deſire oft heats 
and incites them before the Body does; we ſee 
in both the one Sex and the other, they have in 
the herd choice and particular election in their 
Aﬀections, and that they have amongſt them- 
felves a long Commerce of old good Will.Even 
thoſe to whom old Ape denies the practice of 
their defire, do yet tremble, neigh,and twitter - 


. for Love. We ſee them before the Ad full of 


hope and ardour,and when the Body has play*'d 
its Game, yet pleaſe themſelves with the ſweet 
remembrance of the Pleaſure paſt; ſome that 
{well with Pride afcer they have perform'd, 
and others, who tir'd and fſated.do yet by Va- 
citeratiqn expreſs a triumphing Joy. Who has 

= nothing + 
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nothing to do but only to diſcharge his Body 
of a natural neceſlity, need not to trouble o- 
thers with ſo curious Preparations. Ir is not 
Meat for a groſs and boyſterous Appetite. As 
one who does not defire that men ſhould think 
me better than I am , I will here freely diſco- 
ver the Errors of my Youth, not only for the 
danger of impairing my Health, ( and yer I 
could not be fo careful, but that I had two 
light Miſchances ) but moreover upon the 
. account of Contempt, I have ſeldom given my 
ſelf up to common and mercenary Embraces. 
I would heighten the Pleaſure by the Difficul- 
ty, ,by Deſire, and a certain kind of Glory 


and was clearly of Tiberius's mind, who in his Modeſt 


Amours was as much taken with Modeſty and 


Cenſor, and folac'd her ſelf in the dignity of 


her Loversz doubcleſs Pearl and Tiſſue, Ti- 


tles and Attendance, add ſomething to it. As 
to the reſt, I had a great eſteem for Wit, pro- 
vided che Perſon was without exception; for,to 
confeſs thetruth, if the one or the other of theſe 
two Perte&tions mult of neceſſity be wanting,l 
ſhould rather have quitted that of the Under- 
ſtanding, that has its Ule in better things 3 bue 
in the ſubje&t of Love, a Subje& principally 
relating to the Senſes of Seeing and Touching, 
ſomething may be done without the Graces of 
the Mind, without the Graces of the Body no- 
thing. Beauty is the true prerogative of Wo- 
men, and ſo peculiarly their own, that ours, 
, though 


Birth as any other Quality; and of the Cour- —-— ql 


telan Flors's Humour , who never proſtituted Thoſe of 
her ſelf ro leſs than a Di&ator, a Conſul, or a Flora. 


_—_ _— 
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though naturally requiring another fort of 
Feature, is never in its luſtre, but when pue- 
rile and beardleſfs,confus'd and mixt with theirs. 
*Tis ſaid, that ſuch as are preferr'd to the Grand 
Signior upon the account of Beauty, which are 
an infinite number, are at the fartheſt diſmiſs'd 
at two and twenty years of Age. Reaſon, 
Prudence, and Offices of Friendſhip are better 
found amongſt men, and therefore it is, that 
they govern the Aﬀairs of the World. Theſe 
two Commerces are fortuitous, and depend- 
ing upon others; the one is troubleſome by 
its rarity, the other wither with: Age, ſo that 
they could never have been ſufficient for the 
Buſineſs of my Life. That of Books, which is 
the third, is much more certain, and much 
more our own. It yields all other Advantages 
| to the other two; but has the Conſtancy and 
Facility of its Service for its own ſhare: I t 
goes ſide by fide with me if my whole Courſe, 
and every where is aſliſting to me: it comforts 
me in my Age and Solitudez it eaſes me of a 
troubleſome weight of idlenefs, and delivers 
me at all hours from Company tha I diſlike : 
and it blunts the point of Griefs, if they are 
not extream, and have not got an entire Poſ- 
ſeffion of my Soul. To divert my ſelf from a 
troubleſome Fancy, *tis but to run to my 
Books, they preſently fix me to them, and 
drive the other out of my Thoughts; and do 
not mutiny to fee. that I have only recourſe 
to them for want of other more real, natural, 
and lively Conveniences; they always receive 
me with the ſame Kindneſs. He may well go a 


foot 
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Foot, they ſay, who leads his Horſe in his Hand. 
And our Fames, King of Naples and Sicily, 
who, handſome, young, and healthful, caus'd 
himſelf co be carried up and down on a Bar- 
row, extended upon a pittitul Mattrice in a 
poor Robe of gray Cloth, and a Cap of the 
ſame; but attended withall with a Royal Train 
of - Littors, led-Hirſes of all forts, Gentlemen 
and Officers, did yet herein repreſent a tender 
and unſteady auſterity. The ſick man is not 
to be lamented, who has his cure in his {lzeve. 
In the experience and practice of this Sentence, 
which is a very true one, all the benefit I reap 
from Books conſiſts; and yet I make as little 
uſe of it almoſt as thoſe that know it not: I 
enjoy it as a Miſer does his money, in know- 
ing that I may enyoy it_when I pleaſe: my 
mind 1s fatisfied with this 7424: of poilcthon. 
I never travel without Books, either in Peace 
or War; and yet ſometimes I paſs over ſeve- 
ral days, and ſometimes months, without look- 
ing on them: 1 will read by and by, fay I to 
my ſelf, or to morrow, or when I pleaſe, and 
in the interim Time ſteals away without any 
inconvenience, For it is not to be imagin'd to 
what degree I pleaſe my ſelf, and reſt content 
in this conſideration, that I have them by me, 
to divert my ſelf with them when I am 1o dit- 
pos'd, and to call to mind what an eaſe and 
refreſhment they are to my Life. *Tis the beſt 
Viaticum | have yet found out for this humane 
journey, and very much lament thoſe men of 
underſtanding who are unprovided of them. 
And yet I the rather accept of any other ſorc 
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of diverfion , how light ſoever, becauſe this 
Can never fail me. When at home, I a little 
more frequent my Library, from whence I at 
once ſurvey all the whole concerns of my Fa- 
mily: *Tis ſituated at the entrance into my 
Houſe, and I thence under me ſee my Gar- 
den, Court, and baſe-Court, and into all the 
parts of the building. There I turn over now 
one Book, and then another, of various Sub- 
jects, without method or deſign: one while I 
meditate, another I record, and diate as I 
walk to and fro, ſuch whimſies as theſe I pre- 
ſent you here. ?*Tis in the third ſtory of a 
Tower, of which the Ground-room is my 
Chappel, the ſecond ſtory an Apartment with 
a withdrawing Room and Cloſet, where 
often lie to be more retir'd. Above it is a 
great Wardrobe , which formerly was the 
moſt uſeleſs part of the Houſe. I there paſs 
away both the moſt of the days of my Lite, 
and moſt of the hours of thoſe days. In the 
Night I am never there. There is within it a 
Cabinet handſome and neat enough, with a 
Fire place very commodiouſly contriv'd , and 
Light very finely fitted. And was I not more 
afraid of the Trouble than the Expence, the 
Trouble that frights me from all Buſineſs, I 
could very eafily adjoyn on either fide, and on 
the ſame Floor, a Gallery of an hundred paces 
long,and twelve broad, having found Walls al- 
ready rais'd forſome other deſign, to the requi- 
ſite height. Every place of retirement requires 
a walk, My Thoughts ſleep if I fic ſtill; my Fan- 
cy does not go by it ſelf,as when my Legsmove 


it ; 
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it : and all thoſe who ſtudy without a Book 
are in the ſame-Condition. The figure of my 
Study is round, and has no more flat Wall 
than what is taken up by my Table and my 
Chair ; ſo that the remaining parts of the Cir- 
cle preſent me a view of all my Books at once, 
ſet up upon five degrees of Shelves round a- 
bout me. It has three noble and free Pro- 
ſpeats, and is ſixteen paces diameter. I am not 
ſo continually there in Winterz for my Houſe 
is built upon an Eminence, as its Name im- 
ports, and no part of it is fo much expos'd to 
the Wind and Weather as that, which pleaſes 
- me the better : for being of a painful acceſs, 
and alittle remote, as well upon the account 
of . Exerciſe, as being alſo there more retir*d 
from the Crowd. *Tis therethatIl am in my 
Kingdom, as we ſay, and there I endeavour 
to make my 1elf an abſolute Monarch, and to 
ſequeſter this one Corner from all Society both 
Conjugal, Filial, and Civil. Elſewhere I have 
but verbal Authority only, and of a confus'd 
Eſſence. That man in my Opinion is very mi- 
ſerable, who has not at home where to be by 
himſelf, where to entertain himſelf alone, or 
to conceal himſelf from others. Ambition ſuf- 
ficiently plagues her Profelytes, by keeping 
themſelves always inſhew, like the Statue of 


a publick Place. Magna Servitm eſt magna Sentca de 
Fortuna, A preat Fortune is a great Slavery. Conſol. ad 
They have not ſo much as a Retirement for che 799%: 26+ 


Neceflities of Nature. I have thoughe noching 
ſo ſevere in the Auſterity of Lite chat our 
Church-men affeR, as what I haye obſerv'd in 
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ſome of their Societies 3 namely, to have a 
perpetual Society of place by Rule, and nu- 
merous Afliſtants amongſt them in every Acti- 
on whatever ; and think it much more ſup- 
portable to be always alone, than never to 
be ſo. If any one ſhall cell me, that it is to 
undervalue the Muſes, to make uſe of them 
only for ſport, and to paſs away the time ; 
I ſhall tell him, that he does not know the va- 
lue of Sports and Pleaſure ſo well as I; if | 
I forbear to add further, that all other end | 
is ridiculous. I live from Hand to Mouth, 
and, with reverence be it ſpoken, I only 
live for my felf; to that all my Deſigns do 
tend, and in that terminate. I ſtudied when | 
young for Oſtentation ; ſince, to make my ſelf ? 
a little wiſer ; and now for my Diverſion, * 
but never for any Profit, A vain and pro- 3 
digal Humour I had after this ſort of Furni- 3% 
ture, not only for the ſupplying my own | 
need and defeats, but moreover for Orna- 
ment and outward ſhow, I have ſince quite 
bereav'd my ſelf of, Books have many charm- 
ing Qualities co ſuch as know how to chooſe 
them. But every Good has its Ill ; *tis a 
Pleafure that is not pure and clean, no 
more than others: it has its Inconveniences, 
and great ones too. The Mind indeed is exer- 
Ciled by ir, but the Body, the care of which 
I muſt withal never negle&, remains in the 
mean time without Action, grows heavy and 
ſtupid. I know no exceſs more prejudicial 
to me, nor more to be avoided in this my 
declining Age. -Theſe are my three _ 
ved, 
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ved, and particular Occupations ; I ſpeak not 
of thoſe I owe to the World by Civil Obli- 


gations. . 


CHAP. IV. 
Of Diverſun. 


== once employ'd to conſolate a Lady 


What Woe 


truly afflicted ; moſt of their Mournings 


are put on, and for outward Ceremony. ' 


Uberibus [emper Lacrymis, ſemperque paratis, 
In ſtatione ſua, atque expettantibms illam 
Quo jubeat manare modo. 


They always have a damm for preſent uſe, 
Ready, and waiting when they draw the Sluce, 
Oa leaſt pretences of Joys, Griets, or Fears, 
To fally out in falſe diſſembling Tears. 


A Man goes the wrong way to work when 
he oppoſes this Paſſion : for Oppoſition does 
but irritate and make them more obſtinate in 
Sorrow, and the Evil is exaſperated by being 
contended with. We ſee in common Diſcourſe, 
that what I have negligently let fall from me, 
if a man takes hold of it, ſo as to controvert 
what I have ſaid, I juſtifie it with the beſt 
Arguments I have; and much more a thing 
wherein I had a real Intereſt. And beſides, in 
= = fo 


mourning 
commonly 
are, 


Fuven, 
Sat. 6. 
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How Con- 
ſolation 
ought to 
be'praQti- 
lcd, ; 


ſo doing, you enter rudely upon your Ope- 
ration; whereas the firſt Addreſſes of a Phy/+- 
cian to his Patient ſhould be gracious, gay, 
and pleaſing. Never did any il-look'd , mo- 
roſe Phyſician do any thing to purpoſe. On 
the contrary, then a Man ſhould at the firſt 
approaches favour their Grief, and expreſs 
ſome Approbation of their Sorrow ; By this 
intelligence you obtain Credit to proceed 
further, and after a facile and inſenſfible man- 
ter fall into Diſcourſes more ſolid and proper 
for their Cure, I, whoſe aim it was principal- 
ly to gull the Afﬀiſtants who had their Eyes 
fix'd upon me, deſign'd only to palliate the 
Diſeaſe. And indeed Thave found by Experi- 
ence, that I have an unlucky hand in perſua- 
ding. My Arguments are either too ſharp, or 
too flat, and rather preſs too roughly, or not 
home enough. After I had ſome time apply'd 
my ſelf to her Grief, I. did not attempt to cure 
her by ſtrong and lively Reaſons, either be- 
cauſe I wanted them, or becauſe I thought to 
do my buſineſs better another way 3 neither 
did 1 inſiſt upon a choice of any of thoſe me- 
thods of Conſolation which Philoſophy pre- 
ſcribes ; That what we complain of is no Evil, 
according to Cleanthes ; that it x a light Evll, 
according to the Peripateticks; that to be- 
moan ones ſelf is an AQtion neither commendable 
or juſt, according to Chryſippm ; nor this of 
Epicurus, more ſuitable to my way, of ſhift- 
ing the thoughts from afflifting things to thoſe 
that are pleaſing ; nor making a Bundle of alj 


theſe together, co make uſe of upon occaſion. 
i | at”) 
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according to Cicero ; but gently bending my 
Diſcourſe, and by little and lictle digrefling, 
ſometimes to Subjects nearer, and ſometimes 
more remote from the purpoſe 3 ſhe was more 
intent to what I ſaid, I inſenſibly depriv'd her 
of her Sorrow, and kept her calm and in good 
Humour whilſt I continued there. I hecein 
made uſe of Diverſion. They who ſucceeded 
me in the ſame Service, did not for all char find 
any amendment in her, for I had not gone to 
the root. I peradventure may elſewhere have 
glanc'd; upon ſome ſort of publick diverſions. 
And the practice of Military ones, which Per:- 
cles made uſe of in the Peloponneſian War, with 
a thouſand others in other places to withdraw 
theadverſe Forces from their own Countries, 
is too, frequent in H:Ffory. It was an ingenious 
evaſion whereby the Siewr 4 Himbercourt fav'd 
both himſelf and others in the City of Liege, 
into which the Duke of Burgundy, who kept 
it beſieg'd, had made him enter, to execute the 
Articles of their promis'd Surrender. Theſe 
People being aſſembled by Night to conſider 
of it, begun to mutiny againſt che paſt Agree- 
ment, and to that degree, that ſeveral of them 
refoly'd to fall upon the Commiſſioners who 
had labour'd in it, and whom they had in their 
power. He feeling the guſts of chis firſt ſtorm 
of theſe People, who were coming to ruſh inco 
his Lodgings, ſuddenly ſent out to them ewo 
of the Inhabitants of the City (of which he 
had ſome with him) with new and milder 
Terms, to be propos'd in their Counſel, which 
he had ſuddenly contriv'd at need. Theſe two 
F 4 dt 
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diverted the firſt Tempeſt, carrying back the 
enrag'd Rabble to the Town-Hall, rohear and 
conſider of what they had tofay. The deli- 
beration was ſhort: a ſecond ftorm arole as 
full of animoſity as the other ;' whereupon he 
difpatch'd four new Mediators of the ſame 
quality to meet them, proteſting that they had 
now better Conditions to preſent them with, 
and ſuch as would give them abſolute fatisfa- 
ion; by which means the Tumulc was once 
more appeas'd, and the People again turn'd 
back to the Conclave. In fine, by thus order- 
ing theſe amuſements one after another, divert- 
ing their Fury, and diſlipating it in frivolous 
Conſultations, he laid it at laſt aſleep till the 
day appear'd, which was his principal end. 
This other ſtory that follows is alſo of the ſame 
predicament. Atalanta, a Virgin of excelling 
Beauty, and of wonderful diſpoſition of Bo- 
dy, to diſengage her felf from the crowd of a 
thouſand Suitors, who ſought her in Marriage, 
made this Propoſition, that ſhe would accept 
ot him for her Husband who ſhould equal her 
in Running, upon condition that they who 
fajiPd ſhould loſe their Lives; there were 
enough who thought the Prize very well 
worth the hazard, and who ſuffered the Pe- 
nalty of the bloody Contradt. Hippomenes, be- 
ingto make tryal after the reſt, makes his Ad- 
dreſs to the Goddeſs of Love, imploring her af- 
ſiſtance, who granting his Requeſt, 'gave him 
three golden Apples, and inſtructed him how 
to: uſe them. The Ground they ran upon be- 
ing an even Plane, as Hippumenes perceiv'd his 
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Miſtreſs to preſs hard up to him, he, as it were 
by chance, let fall one of theſe Apples 3 the 
Maid, taken with the Beauty of it fail'd not to 
ſtep out- of her way to take it up : 


Obſtupuit virgo, nitidique cupidme pomi Ovid. Me- 


Declinat curſns, aurumque volubile tollit. 


The nimble Virgin, dazzell'd to behold 
The glittering Apple tumbling o're the Mold, 
Stop'd her Career to ſeize the rowling Gold. 


He did the ſame, when he ſaw histime, by the 
ſecond and the third, till by ſo diverting her, 
and making her loſe ſo much Ground, he won 
the Courſe. When Phyſicians: cannot ſtop a 
Catarrhb, they divert, and turn it intoſome other 
- leſs dangerous part. And I find alſo that isthe 
moſt ordinary practice for the Diſeaſes of the 


tam.l1b,10. 


Mind. Abducendas etiam nennunquam animms Cicera, 
eſt, ad alia ſtudia, ſollicitudines, curas, negotia : Thi b 5. 


Loci denique mutatione, tanquam egroti non con- 
waleſcentes, [epe curandus eſt. The mind is ſome- 
times to be diverted to other Studies, Thoughts, 
Cares, and Buſineſs: and laſtly, by change of 
place, as ſick Perſons that do not recover are or- 
der'd change of Air. *Tis to little effect dire&- 
ly to juſtle a man's Infirmities, we neither make 
him- ſuſtain, nor repel the Attack ; we only 
make him decline and evade ir, "This other 
Leſfen is too high and too difficult. *Tis for 
men of che firſt Form of knowledge purely to 
inſiſt upon the thing, to conſider and judge of 
it, It appertains to one ſole Sccrates only, to 
en- 
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entertain Death with an indifferent Counte- 
nance, to. grow acquainted with it, and to 
ſpore with it; he ſeeks no conſolation out of 
the thing it ſelf ; dying appears to him a na- 
tural and indifferent Accident, 'tis there that he 
fixes his Sight and Reſolution, without looking 
elſewhere. The Diſciples of Hegefias, that pine 
themſelves to death, animated thereunto by 
his fine Le&ures, which were ſo frequent, that 
King Ptolomy order'd he ſhould be forbidden 
to entertain his Followers with ſuch Homicide 
Do&trines : thoſe People flo not conſider death 
it ſelf, neither do,they judge of it; it is not 
there that they fix their Thoughts, they run 
towards, and aim at a new Being. The 
Wretches that we ſee brought upon the Scat- 
fold, full of ardent Devotion, and therein, as 
much as in them lies, employing all their Sen- 
ſes, their Ears in hearing the Inſtructions are 
given them, their Eyes and Hands lifted up 
towards Heaven, their Voices in loud Pray- 
ers, with a vehement and continual emotion, 
are doubtleſs things very commendable and 
proper for ſuch a neceflity. We ought to com- 
mend them for their Devotion, but not pro- 
perly for their conſtancy. They ſhun the en- 
- counter, they divert their thoughts from the 
conſideration of death, as Children are amus'd 
with ſome Toy or ather, when the Chirurge- 
on is going to give them a prick with his Lan- 
, Cet. I have ſeen ſome, whocaſting ſometimes 
their Eyes upon the dreadful a of 
death round abour, haye fainted, and furiouſly 
turn'd their Thoughts another way. Such as 
are 
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are to paſs a formidable Precipice, are advisd 
either to ſhut their eyes or to look anather way. 
Subrius Flavins, being by Nero's command to. 
be put to death, and by the hand of Niger, 
both of them great Captains 3 when they led 
him to the place appointed for his Execution, 
ſeeing the hole that Niger had caus'd to be hol- 
low'd to put him into, ill-favour'dly contriv'd : 
Neither is ths, ſaid he, turning to the Souldi- 
ers who guarded him, according to Military 
Diſcipline. And taNiger, who exhorted him 
to keep his head firm; do but thou ſtrike as 
firmly, faid he. And he very well fare-ſaw 
what would follow, when he ſaid {o ; for Nz- 
ger's arm fo trembled, that hehad ſeveral blows 
at his head before he could cut it off. This 
man ſeems to have had his thoughts rightly fix'd 
upon the ſubje&t : he that dies in a Batrle, 
with his Sword in his hand, does not then 
think of death, he feels, nor conſiders it not ; 
the ardour of the Fight diverts his thoughts 
another way. An honeſt Man of my acquain- 
tance, falling as he was fighting a Duel at fin- 
gle Rapier, and feeling himſelf naild co the 
earth by nine or ten thruſts of his Enemy, 
every one preſent call'd to him to think of his 
Conſcience 3 but he has ſince told me, that 
though he very well heard what they ſaid, ir 
nothing mov'd him, and that he neverthoughe 
of any thing but how to diſengage and re- 
venge himſelt. He afterwards kilPd his Man in 
that very Duel. He who brought L. Syllanus 
the ſentence of Death, did him a very great 
kindneſs, in that haying receiv'd his — 
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that he 2vas well prepar'd to die, but not by baſe 
hands herun upon him with his Souldiers to 
force him; and as he, naked as he was, obſti- 
nately defended himſelf with his fiſts and feer, 
he made him loſe his Life in the diſpute ; by 
that means diflipating and diverting in a ſud- 
den and furious Rage the painful apprehenſion 
of the lingring Death to which he was de- 
ſgn'd. We allways thinks of ſomthing elle ; ei- 
ther the hope of a better Life comforts and 
ſapports us, or the hope of our Childrens Va- 
lour, or the future glory of our Name, or the 
leaving behind the evils of this Life, or the 
Vengeance that threatens thoſe who are the 
cauſes of our death, adminiſters Conſolation 
tO Us. 


Spero equidem medits, i quid pia numine poſſunt, 
Supplicia hauſurum ſcopuizs & nomine Dido 
Sepe Vocaturum. | 
Audiam, et hac manes veniet mihi fama ſubimos. 


Sure 1f the Gods have any power at all, 
Split on a Rock, thou ſhalt on Dido call, 
—— thy Fortunes I ſhall know 

By Fame convey'd me to the ſhades below. 


Nenopbon was facrificing with a Crown up- 
on his Head, when one came to bring him 


The vali- News of the Death of his Son Gry/lus, ſlain in 


art Death the Battle of Mantinen. 


At the firſt ſurprize 


of Grylles. \f the News he threw his Crown to the 


Ground 3 but underſtanding by the ſequel of 
the Narrative, the manner of a moſt brave and 
yaliant 
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valiant Death, he took it up, and replac it 
upon his Head. Epicurus himſelf, at his Death, 
conſolates himſelt upon the Utility and Eter- 
nity of his Writings. Omnes clari, & mobili- 
tati Labores, fiunt tolerabiles. All Labours that Cicero 
are illuſtrious and renown'd, are ſupportable. And Thuſ. L 3. 
the ſame Wound, the ſame Fatigue, 1s not, 

ſays Xenophon, {o intolerable to a General of , 
an Army, as to a common Souldier. Epami- g,1 1.4. 
nondas died much more cheerful, having been of zpami- 
inform*d that the Victory remain'd to him. nomaas. 
Hec ſunt ſolatia, bac fomenta ſummorum Dolo- Cicero. 
rum. Theſe are lenitives, and fomentations to Joge. 
the greateſt Pains, And ſuch other Circum- 
ſtances amuſe, divert, and turn our thoughts 
from the conſideration of the thing in it ſelf. 
Even the Arguments of PhJoſophy arg always 
diverting, and putting by the Matter, ſo as 
{ſcarce to rub upon the Sore. The greateſt 
man of the firſt Ph;/oſophical School, and Su- 
perintendent over all the reſt, the great Zeno, 
againſt Death forms this Syllogi/ſm : No Evil 
i honourable; but Death is honourable : There- 
fore Death 3 no Evil. Againſt Drunkenneſs 
this; No one commits his Secrets to a Drun- 
kard, but every one commits his Secrets to a 
wiſe Man : therefore a wiſe Man s no Drunkard. 
Is this to hit the white 2? I love toſee, that 
theſe great and leading Souls cannot rid them- 
ſelves of our Company. As perfe& men as 
they would be, they are yet but fimple men. 
Revengeis a ſweet Paſlion, of great and natu- 
ral impreſſion; I diſcern it well enough, 
though I have no manner of Experience ot it. 
From 


' 
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From which, not long a-go, to divert a young 
Prince 3 I did not tell him that he muſt, co him 
who had ſtruck him upon the one Cheek, turn 
the other, upon the account of Charity ; nor 
go about to repreſent to him the tragical E- 
vents that Poetry attributes to this Paſſion ; 
I did not touch upon that ſtring ;- but made it 
my Buſineſs to make him reliſh the Beauty of 
a contrary Image : and by reprefenting to him 
what Honour, Eſteem, and good Will he would 
acquire by Clemency and Good Nature, di- 
verted him to Ambition. Thus a man is todeal 
in fuch Cafes. If your Paſſion of Love be too 
violent, diſperſe it, fay they, and they ſay true; 
for I have oft try'd it with Advantage : break 

it into ſeveral Deſires, of which let one be 

regent if you will over the reſt ; but, leſt it 

ſhould tyrannize and domineer over you, wea- 

ken and protract, in dividing and diverting it ; 


_ Cum moroſa wago ſmgultiet imguime Vene. 


| Lucret.L.g. Conjicito humorem colleffFum in Corpora queque. 


and look to'r in time, leſt it proves too trou- 
bleſome to deal with, when it has once ſeiz'd 
you. 


| rucret. La, Si non prima novis conturbes vulnera plagis, 
P, olgivagaque vagus venere ante recentia Cures. 


' 


| Mr. Creech. Unleſs you fancy every one you view, 
| Revel in Love, and cure old Wounds by new. 
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I once was wounded with a vehemenc Dil- 
pleaſure, and withal, more juſt than vehement; 
I might peradventure have loſt my ſelf in it, if 
I had merely truſted to my own Strength. Ha- 
ving need of a powerful Diverſion to diſen- 
gage me, by amorous Arts and Study, wherein 
I was afliſted by my Youth, I found one out : 
Love reliev'd and reſcu'd me from the Evil 
wherein Friendſhip had engaged me. 'Tis in 
every thing elſe the ſame ; a violent Imagina- 
tion hath 1eiz'd me, I find it a nearer way to 
change, than to ſubdue it : I depute, if not one 
contrary, yet another at leaft in its place. Va- 

riation does always relieve, diflolve, and dif- 

ſipate 3 if I am not able to contend with it, I 

eſcape from it 3; and in avoiding it, flip out of 
the way, and make my doubles : Shifting of 
Place, Buſineſs, and Company, I ſecure my ſelf 
in the crowd of other Thoughts and Fancies, 

where it loſes my trace, and I eſcape. Afﬀer 

the ſame manner does Nature proceed, by the | 


benefit of Inconſtancy 3 for the Time ſhe has _. n 
given us for the ſoveraign Phyſician of our Phyſician 
Paſſions, does chiefly work by chat, that ſap- of our Paſ- 
plying our Imaginations with other, and new ſions. 


Atfairs, it unnerves, and diflolyes the firſt ap- 
prehenfion, how ſtrong ſoever. I wiſe Man 
ſees his Friend little leſs dying at the end of 
five and twenty years, than the firlt year, and 
according to Epicuras, no leſs at all; for he did 
not attribute any alleviation of Afflictions, 
neither to the foreſight of the'Man, or the An- 
eiquity ofthe Evils themſelves. But ſo many 
other thoughts traverſe the firſt, that it lan- 
guiſhes 


of 
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guiſhes and tires at laſt, Alcibiades, to divert 
the Inclination of common Rumours, cut off 
the Ears and Tail of his beautiful Dog, and 
turn'd him out into the publick place, to the 
end, that giving the People this occaſion to 
prate, they might let his other Actions alone. 
I have alſo ſeen, for this ſame end of diverting 
the Opinions and Conjetures of the People, 
and to ſtop their mouths, ſome Women con- 
ceal their real AﬀeGions by thoſe that-were 
only counterfeit, and put on to blind Men's 
Eyes but ſome of them withal, who in coun- 
terfeiting, haveſuffer'd themſelves;to be caught 
indeed, and who have quitted the true and 
original Aﬀection, for the feign'd ; and by 
them have found, that they who find their 
Afﬀeions well plac'd, are Fools to conſent to 


this diſguiſe. The favourable and publick re- 


ception being only reſerv'd for this pretended 
Servant, a Man may conclude him a Fellow of 
very little addreſs, and leſs Wit, if he does not 
in the end put himſelf into your place, and 
you into his; this is properly to cut out, and 
make up a Shooe for another to draw on. A 
little thing will curn and divert us ; becauſe 
a little thing holds us. We do not much 
conſider Subjets in groſs, and ſingle in them- 
ſelves; but they are little and ſuperficial Cir- 
cumſtances that wound us, and the outward 
uſeleſs Rinds that pill off thoſe Subjeats. 


Lucret.l.g. Folliculos ut nunc teretes eſtate cicade 


Linquunt. — 
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Such as the terous Husks, or Shells we find 
In Summer, Graſhoppzrs do leave behind. 


Even Plutarch himſelf laments his Daughter 


for the little apiſh tricks of her Infancy. The - 


remembrance of a Farewel, of the particular 
grace of an Action, of a laſt recommendation, 
affli& us. The fight of Cz/ar's Robe troubled 
all Rome, which was more than his Death had 
done. Even the ſound of Names ringing in 
our Ears, as, My poor Maſter, my faithful Friend ; 
Alas, my dear Father, or, my ſweet Danghter, 
afflit us. When theſe Repetitions torment me, 
and that I examine it a little nearer, I find 'tis 
no other but a Grammatical Complaint; Iam 
only wounded with the Word and Tone, as 
the Exclamations of Preachers do very ofc 
work more upon their Auditory than their 
Reaſons ; and as the pitiful Eyes of a Beaſt 
killd for Service, without my weighing , or 
penetrating in the interim into the true and 
real ellence of my Subje&. . 


His ſe ftimulis dolor ipſe laceſſit. 


Lucan. I. 2 


With theſe Incitements Griet it ſelf provokes. 


Theſe are the foundations of our mourning. 
The obſtinacy of my Stone to all Remedies, 
eſpecially thoſe in my Bladder, has ſometimes 
thrown me into ſo long ſapprefiions of Urine 
for three or four days rogether, and ſo near 
death, that it had been folly to have hop'd to 
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evade it; and it was much rather to have been 
Criminats Gelir'd,- conſidering the miſeries I endure in 
Yards ty'd *hoſe cruel Fits. Oh that good Emperour, who 
up to ſtop Caus'd Criminals to be tied, that they might 
their U- die for want of pifling, was a great Maſter in 
rine. the Hangman's Science! Finding my felt in this 
condition,l confider'd by how many light cau- 
ſes and objedts Imagination nouriſh'd in me the 
regret of Life 3 and of what Atoms the weight 
and difficulty of this diſlodging' was compos'd 
in my Soul, and to how many idle and trivo- 
lous Thoughts we give way in ſo great an Af- 
fair. A Dog, a Horſe, a Book, a'Glaſs, and 
what not? were conſider'd in my loſs. "To o- 
thers,their ambitious Hopes,their Money, their 
Knowledge, not leſs fooliſh Confiderations in 
my Opinion than mine. I look upon Death 
careleſly, when I look upon it univerſally as 
theend of Life. I inſult over it in groſs ; but 
17 retail it domineers over me. The Tears of 
a Footman, the diſpoſing of my Cloaths, the 
touch of a friendly Hand, which is a common 
Conſolation, diſcourages and entenerates me. 
So do the Complaints in Tragedies infe&t our 
Souls with Grief, and the Regrets of Dido and 
Ariadne, impaflionate even thoſe who believe 
them not in Virgil and Catullas.” Tis a ſymptom 
of an obſtinate and obdurate Nature, to be 
tenfible of no emotion 3 as *tis reported for a 
Miracle of Folemen ; who not ſo much as al- 
ter*d his Countenance at the biting of a mad 
Dog. who tore away the Calt of his Leg. And 
no Wiſdom proceeds ſo far, as to conceive 1o 
lively and entire a cauſe of Sorrow by Judg- 
ment, 
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ment, that it does not ſuffer an encreaſe by 
preſence, where the Eyes and Ears have their 
ſhare; parts that are not to be moved but by 
vain accidents, Is it reaſon, that even the Arts 
themſelves ſhould make an advantage of our 
natural Brutality and Weakneſs? An Orarer, 
ſays Rhetorick, in the farce of his pleading, 
ſhall be mov'd with the ſound of his own 
Voice, and feigned Emotions, and ſuffer him- 
ſelf to be impos'd upon. by the paſſion he re- 
preſents ; he will imprint in himſelf a true and 
real Grief, by means of the part he plays, to 
tranſmir it to the Audience, who are yer lets 
concern'd than he : As they do, who are hir'd 
at Funerals to affiſt in the Ceremony of Sor- 
row, who ſell their Tears and Mourning by 
weight and meaſure. ' For altho* they a& in 
a borrow'd form, nevertheleſs by habituating 
themſelves, and ſetling their Countenances 
to the occaſion, *tis molt certain, they ofc are 


really affe&ed with a true and real Sorrow. I. 


was one, amongſt ſeveral other of his Friends, 
who convey'd the Body of Monſieur de Gram- 
monr to Soiſſons , from the Sioge of la Pere, 
where he was ſlain 3 I obferv'd that in all pla- 
ces we pals'd through, we mct with forrowful 
Countenances, occalion'd by the meer folemn 
Pompot our Convoy, tor the Name of the De- 
tun& was not there ſo much as known. Quin: 
tillian reports to have ſeen Comedians lo deeply 
engag'd in. x mourning part, that they could 
not give over weeping when they came home, 
and who, having taken upon them co ſtir up 
Pafſion in another, have AG eſpous'd it 
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to that degree, as to find themſelves infefted 
with it, not only to Tears, but moreover with 
Palenefs, and the comportment of Men really 
overwheln'd with Grief. In a Country near 
our Mountains, the Women play Prieſt Mar- 
tin, that is to ſay, both the Prieſt and the Clerk ; 
for as they augment the regret of the deceaſed 
Husband,by the remembrance of the good and 
agreeable Qualities he was maſter of ; they al- 
ſo at the ſame time make a Regiſter of, and 
publiſh his Imperfe&ions ; as if. of themſelves 
to enter into ſome compenſation, and fo di- 
vert themſelves from Compaſſion to Diſdain 
and yet with much better grace than we, who 
when we loſe an old Acquaintance, ſtrive to 
give him new and falſe Praiſes, and to make 
him quite another thing when we have loſt | 
ſight of him, than he appear'd to us when we 
did ſce him: As if Regret was an inſtructive - 
thing, or that tears, by: waſhing our Under- 
ſtandings, clear'd them. For my part, I hence- 
forth renounce all favourable Teſtimonies Men 
would give of me, not becauſe I ſhall not be 
worthy of them, but becauſe I ſhall be dead. 
Whoever ſhall ask a Man, What Intereſt have 
you in this Siege ? 'The intereſt of Example, he 
will ſay, and of the common Obedience to my 
Prince: Ipretend to no Profit by it; and for 
Glory, I know how ſmall a part can refle& up- 
on ſuch a private Man as I: I have here nei- 
ther Paſlion nor Quarrel. And yet you ſhall 
ſee him the next day quite another Man, cha- 
fing, and red with Fury, rang'd in Battel for 
the Aſlault ; *cis the glittering of ſo much 
: Steel, 
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Steel, the fire and noiſe of our Canon and 
Drums, that have infus'd this new Rancour 
and Fury into his Veins. A frivolous Cauſe 
you will ſay, How a Cauſe? There nceds none 
to agitate the Mind; a meer whimſie without 
body, and without ſubje& will "oj and ſway 
it. Let me think of building Caltfes in Spain, 
my Imagination ſuggeſts to me Conveniencies 
and Pleaſures, with which my Soul is really 
delighted and pleaſed. How oft do we tor- 
ment our Mind with Anger or Sorrow by ſuch 
Shadows, and engage our ſelves in fantaſtick 
Paſſions, that alter both the Sou] and Body ? 
What aſtoniſh'd, fleering, and confus'd Grima- 
ces does this raving put our Faces into! What 
{allies and agitation both of Members and Voi- 
ces does it inſpire us with? Does ic not feem 
that this individual Man has falſe Viſions from 
the crowds of others with whom he has to do, 
or, that he is poſleſs'd with ſome internal De- 
»0n that perſecutes him ? Enquire of your 
ſelf, where is the object of this Muration? Is 
there any thing but us in Nature, but ſubſift- 
ing nullicy, over which it has power ? Camby- 
ſes, for having dreamt that his Brother ſhould 
be one day King of Perſia, put him to death; 
a beloved Brother, and one in whom he had 
always confided. Ariſtodemus , King of the 
Meſſenians, Kill'd himſelf out of a fancy of ill 
Omen, from I know not what howling of his 
Dogs; and King Midas did as much upon 
the account of ſome fooliſh Dream he had 
dream'd. *Tis to prize Life at its juſt value, 


to abandon it for a Dream z and yet here the 
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Soul triumphs over the miſeries and weakneſs 
of the Body ; and truly in that it is exposd to 
all Offences and Alterations, it- has reaſon to 
ſpeak after this manner : 


O prima inggy/ix fingenti Terra Promotheo : 
Ille parum-cauti pettort egit opus. 

Corpora diſponens, mentem non vidit in arte, 
Refta Animi primum debuit eſſe via. 


Prop. Ih.3. 
Eleg. 3. 


Oh, *twas for man a moſt unhappy Day, 
When raſh Prometheres form'd him out of Clay! 
In his attempt tW*ambicious Architect 

Did indiſcreetly the main thing negle&. 

In traming Bodies, he had not the Art 

To torm the Mind, which is the chiefeſt pare. 


_—__ 


_— — 


CH A _W:;. £ 
Upon ſome Perſes of Virgil. 


B* now much profitable Thoughts are more 
tull and ſolid, by ſo much are they alſo 
more cumberſome and heavy. Vice, Death, 
Poverty , Diſeaſes, are grave and grievous 
Subjets. A Man muſt have his Soul inſtructed 
in tae means to ſuſtain and to contend with 
Evils, and in the rules of living and believing 
well; aad ofren rouze it up, and exerciſe it in 
this noble ſtudy. But in an ordinary Soul, it 
mult be by intervals, and with Moderation 

it 
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it will otherwiſe grow beſotted if continual- 
ly intent upon it. I found it neceſſary when 
I was young,. to put my ſelf in mind and to 
ſollicit my ſelf to keep me to my Duty ; Gay- 
ety and Health do not, they ſay, fo welt agree 
with thoſe grave and ferious Meditations: I 
am at preſent in another Condition. The In- 
dispofitions of Age do but too much put me 
in mind, and preach to me. From the excels 
of ſpritelineſs, I am fallen into that of Severi- 
ty; which is much more troubleſome. And 
for that reaſon, I now ſuffer my felt on pur- 
poſe, a little to run into diforder 3 and fome- 
times bufie my Mind in wanton and youchful 
Thoughts, wherewith it diverts it felt, I am 
of late but too reſerv'd, too heavy, and too 
ripe ; my Age does every day read to me new 
Lectures of Coldneſs and Temperance. This 
Body of mine avoids Diſorder, and dreads it 3 
*tis now my Body's turn to guide my Mind to- 
wards Reformation; it governs in turn, and 


more rudely and imperiouſly than the other ; 


it lets me not an hour alone, ſleeping nor wa- 
king ; butis always preaching to me Death, 
Patience, and Repentance. Inow defend my 
ſelf from Temperance, as I have formerly done 
from Pleaſure; it draws me too much back, 
and even to Stupidity. Now I will be Maſter 
of my ſelf co all intents and purpoſes. Wiſdom 
has its excels, and has no leſs nezd of Modera» 
tion than Folly. ; Therefore,leſt Iſhould wither, 
dry up, and overcharge my felf with Prudence, 
in the intervals and truces my Inficmities al- 
low me, 

G 4 Mens 
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ovid. Trift, IMdens intenta ſuis ne ſiet uſque mals. 
L 4. 8.1, 


Petron. Ar- 


biter. 


That my Mind mayn't eternally be bent 
And fix'd uponSubjedts of Diſcontent. 


I gently decline it, and turn away, my Eyes 
from the ſtormy and frowning Sky | have be- 
fore me ; which, thanks be to God, I conſider 
without Fear, but not without Meditation and 
Debate. And amuſe my ſelf in the remem- 
brance of my better years : 


Anim quod perdidit, optat 
Atque in preterita ſe totms imagine ver ſat. 


The Mind what it has loſt wiſhes to have, 
And on things palt eternally does rave. 


Let Infancy look forward, and Agebackward; 
Is not this the ſignification of Fans his double 
Face ? Let Years hale me along if they will, 
but it ſhall be backward : As long as my Eyes 
can diſcern the pleaſant Seaſon expir'd, I ſhall 
now ho then turn them that way. Though 


it eſcape from my Blood and Veins, I ſhall 
not however root the image of it out of my 
Memory. | | 


Mart. 1.10. — — hoc eft 
Ep. 23. Vivere bis, vita poſſe priore fri. 


c 
"Tis to live twice to him who can obtain 
Of thougat enjoy his former Life again. 
Plato 
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" Plato ordains, that old men ſhould be pre- 

ſent at the Exerciſes, Dances, and Sports of 
young People, that they may rejoyce in athers, 

far the Activity and Beauty of Body, which is 

no more in themſelves; and call ro mind the 

Grace and Comelineſs of that flouriſhing Age: 

And will, that. in theſe Recreations, the Ho- 

nour of the prize ſhould be given to that young 

man who has moſt diverted the Company. I 
was formerly wont to mark cloudy and gloo- 
my days, for extraordinary ; thoſe are now 
my ordinary ones, the extraordinary are the 
clear and bright, I am ready to leap out of 
my Skin for Joy, as for an unwonted favour, 
when nothing ails me. Let me tickle my ſelf 
preſently after , I cannot force a poor ſmile 
from this wretched Body of nine. I am only 
merry in conceit, by artifice to divert the me- 
lancholy of Age; but doubtlefs it requires 
another Remedy than theEfficacy of a Dream. 
A weak conteſt of Ari againſt Nature. *Tis 
great folly to lengthen and anticipate humane 
Inconveniences, as every one does. I had ra- 
ther be a leſs while old, than to be old before 
I am really ſo. I ſeize on even the leaſt oc- 
caſions cf Pleaſure I can meet; I know very 
well by hear-ſay, ſeveral ſorts of prudent Plea» 
{ures, that are effeQually ſo, and glorious to 
boot; but Opinion has not power enough 
over me, to give me an appetice to them. [I 
covet not ſo muchto havethem magnanimous, 
magnifick, and lofty 3 as I do to have them 


{weet, facile, and ready. 4 Natura diſcedimws; S*nEP.99 . || 


Populo nes damus, nullias rei bono auftori. We 


depars 
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Ennius, 


Cicero de 
Senec. 


depart from Nature, and give cur ſelves to the 
People who underſtand nothing. My ' Philoſophy 
is in Action, in natural and preſent Practice, 
very little in Fancy. What if T have a Mind 
to play at Cob-nut, or to whip'a Top. - © 


Non ponebat enim Rumores ante Salutem. 


———— He was too wiſe 
Idle Reports before his Health to prize. 


Pleaſure is a Quality of very little Ambiti- 
on, it thinks it felt rich enough of it ſelf, with- 
out any addition of Repute z and is beſt 
pleas'd where moſt obſcure. A young man 
ſhould be whipt, who pretends to a Palate in 
Wine and Sawces;z there was nothing which 
at that Agel leſs valued or knew; now I be- 
gin to learn, I am very much aſham'd ont; 
but what ſhould I do? TI am more aſham'd 
and vex'd at the Occaſions that put me upon't. 
*Tis for_ns to doat and trifle away the time, 
and for Young-men to ſtand upon their Re- 
putation, and the PunRilio's of Honour; they 
are going towards the World, and the World's 
Opinion 3 we are retiring from it. Sib; Arma, 
fivi- Equos, fibi Haſtas, fibi Clavam, fibi Pilam, 
febi Nationes, &» Curſms habent : nobss ſenibus, 
ex Inſionibus multis, talos reliuquant & teſſeras, 
Let them reſerve to themſelves, Arms , Horſes, 
Spears, Clubs, Tennis, Swimming and Races , 
and of their numercus Sports and Exerciſes , 
leave to us old Men the diverſion of Cards and 
Dice, The Laws themſelves fend us home ta 
| Our 
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our Lodgings. I can do no leſs in fayour of 
this wretched Condition, into which my Age 
has thrown me, than furniſh it with Toys to 
play withal, as they do Childreh, and-we alſo 
become ſuch. Both wiſdom and Folly will 
have enough to do to ſupport and relieve me 
by alternate Offices in this Calamity of Age. 


Miſce ſtaltitiam conſilirs- brevem,. _— - 4+ 


Short follies mix with Counſels wile. 


I accordingly avoid the lighteſt Puncures, 
and thoſe that formerly would not have rip- 
pled the Skin, do now pierce me through and 
through: My habic of Body is now ſo natu- 
rally declining to Evil: I fragili corpore 0di- 
oſa omnus offenſio eſt. To @ decrepid Body all 
offence s hateful. 


M tid met hjil. Ovid de 
enſque pati durum ſuſt inet egra mii —= 


And a fick Mind nothing that's hard endures. 


I have ever been tender in matters of offence, 
T am much more tender now,and open through- 


Our, 
Ovid de 


Et minime wires frangere quaſſa walent. Trift 
VITEE » 


Andlittle force will break what's crack*d before. 


My Judgment reftrains me from kicking a- 
gainſt, and murmuring at the inconveniences 
that Nature orders me to endure, but it does 

not 


h— 
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not take away my Feeling : I, who have no 
other thing in my proſpect but to live and be 
merry, would run from one end of the World 
to the other to ſeek out one good Year of 
pleaſant and jocund Tranquility. A melancho- 
lick and dull Tranquility, is, I confeſs, enough 
for me, but it benumbs, ſtupifies, and beſos 


me, I am not contented with it: If there be 


any Perſon, any knot of good Company in 
Country or City, in France , or elſewhere, 
Reſident, or in Motion, who can like my Hu- 
mour, and whoſe Humours I can like, lee 
them but whiſtle, and I will run to furniſh 
them with Eſays of Fleſh and Bone. Seeing 
it is the privilege of the Mind to reſcue it 
ſelf fromold Age, I adviſe mine to it with all 
the power I have, let it in the interim continue 
green, and flouriſh if it can like Miſſeltoe up- 
on a dead Tree: But I fear *tis a Traytor, it 
has contracted ſo ſtrit a Fraternity with the 
Body, that it leaves me at every turn to follow 


that in its need. I wheedle and deal with it 


apartin vain; Itry to much purpoſe to wean 
it from this Correſpondence, to much effect 
quote to it Seneca and Catullus, and repreſent 
to it beautiful Ladies, and Royal Maſques ; if 
its Companion have the Stone , it ſeems to 
have it too. Even the Faculties that are moſt 
peculiarly and properly: its own, cannot then 
perform their Fun&tions, but manifeſtly appear 
{tupified and aſleep ; there is no ſprightlinels in 
its Productions, if there bs nor at the ſame 


time an equal Proportion in the Body too. 
| Our 


/ 
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Our Maſters are to blame, that ſearching 
out the cauſes of the extraordinary emotions 
of the Soul, beſides attributing it to a Divine 
Extafie, Love, Martial Fierceneſs, Poeſie, and 
Wine, they have not- alſo attributed a part to 
Health. A boyling, vigorous, full and lazy 
Health, fuch as formerly the verdure of Youth 
and ſecurity by fits ſupply'd me withall; that 
Fire of Spritelineſs and Gayety darts into the 
Mind flaſhes chat are lively and bright beyond 
our natural Light, and with the moſt working, 
if not the moſt deſperate. Enthuſiaſms : It is 
then no wonder if a contrary Eſtate ſtupifie 


and clog my Spirit, and produce a contrary 
Eitect. | 


- 


Ad nullum conſurgit opus cum corpore languet. 


For when the Body languiſhing doth lie, 
I co no Office can my elf apply. 


And yet would have me oblig'd to it, for gi- 
ving much leſs conſent to this Stupidity. than 
other men of my Ape ordinarily do. Let us at 


leaſt whilſt we have Truce, drive away incom- 


modities and difficulties from our Commerce. 


Dum licet obdutta ſolvatnr fronte ſenefFus: 


Whilſt Strength is freſh,and us it well becomes, sir Thomas | 
Let's old Age baniſh which the Brow benumbs. Hawkins. 


Tetrica ſunt amenanda jocularibus. Sour things Syd. Apet- 
"art to be .(weetned with thoſe that are pleaſant. lin. 1. 


_ _- —_ 0 —_—— 
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I love a gay and civil Wiſdom, and fly from 
all fourneſsand auſterity of manners, all grum- 
neſs of Faction being ſuſpeRted to me. Iam 
very much of Plato's Opinion, who ſays, That 
facile or difficile Humours: are a great Preju- 
dice to the good or ill-Diſpoſition of the Mind, 
Socrates had a conſtant Countenance, but with- 
all, ſerene and ſmiling ; not ſourely conſtant, 
like the elder Craſſ#s, that never aty one ſaw 
Laugh, : Vertue is a pleaſant and-gay Quali- 
ty. I know very well that few .will quarrel 
with the liberty of -my- Writings, who have 
not more to quarrel with in the Licence of 
their own Thoughts : I conform my ſelf well 
enough to their Inclinations but I offend their 
Eyes. *Tis a prety Humour to ſtrain the Wri- 


___ tings of Plato, to wreſt his pretended Negoti- 


ation with Phedo, Dion, Stella, and Archea- 
| maſſa. Non pudeat dicere, quod non pudeat ſentire- 
Let us not be aſham"d to ſpeak, what we are not 
aſham?d to think, 1 hate a froward and penlive 
Spirit, that ſlips over all the Pleaſures of Life, 
and ſeizes and feeds upon Misfortunes 3 like 
Flies, that.cannot ſtick. to a" ſleek and poliſh'd 
Body, but fix. and repoſe themſelves upon 
craggy and rough: Places; and. like Cupping- 
glailes, that only ſack and attrat the worſt 
Blood. As to the reſt, T have enjoyn'd my elf 
to dare to fay all that I dare to do, and e- 
ven thoughts: that are.not to be publiſh'd dif- 
pleaſe me the worſt of my A&ions and Qua- 
lities do not appear to me ſo foul, as I find ic 
foul and baie not to dare to own them. Eve- 
ry one is wary and diſcreet in Confeſſion, but 
men 


—— 
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men ought to be ſo in Action. The boldneſs 


of doing ill is in ſome ſort . recompenc'd 
and reſtrain'd by the boldneſs of confefling it. 
Whoever will oblige himſelf to,tell all, ſhould 
oblige, himſelf to do nothing that he muſt be 
forc'd to conceal. I wiſh thar this exceſflive 
Licence of mine may draw men to freedom, 
above theſe timorous and mincing pretended 
vertues ſprung from ,our imperfections 3 and 
that at the expence of my immaderation,T may 
reduce'them to'reaſon. A man muſt tee and 
{ſtudy his, Vice. to correct .it z they who. con- 


ceal it from others, commonly conceal it from *- 


themſelves 3 and do not think they, fin cloſe 
enough, if they themſelves ſee it. They with- 
draw and diſguiſe them from their own, Con: 


ſciences. Quare vitia ſua nemo confitetur ? . Quig Seneca, 
etiam nunc in illis eſt ; ſomnium narrare vigilan- ®Þft- 53- 


tis eft. Why does no man confeſs his Vices? Be: 
cauſe be is yet in them ; "tis for a waking man 
to tell bis dream. The diſeaſes of che Body ex- 
plain themſelves in increafing. We find that 
to be the Gout, which we call'd a Rheum-or a 
Strain. The diſeaſes of the Soul, the greater 
they are, keep themſelves the more obſcure; 
and the moſt ſick are the leaſt ſenſible. There- 
fore it is that with an unrelenting hand, they 
muſt often in the day be taken to cask, open'd 
and torn from the hollow of the heart. As in 
doing well, ſoin doing ill, the meer confeſli- 
on is ſometimes ſatisfaction. Is there any de- 
formity in doing amiſs that can excuſe us 
from confefling our ſelves? .It is ſo great a 
pain to me to diſlemble, that I eyade the _ 
O 
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Lying 
worſe 


of anothers Secrets, wanting the heart to dif- 
avow my knowledge. I can conceal it, but de- 
ny. it I cannot, without the greateſt trouble 
and violence to my ſelf imaginable. To be ve- 
ry ſecret, a man muſt be fo by nature, not by 
obligation. *Tis lictle worth in the ſerviee of 
a Prince to be ſecret, if a man be not a Lyar 
to boot. If he who ask'd Thales the Mile/tan, 
whether he oughe ſolemnly to deny that he 
had committed unleannefs, had apply'd-him- 
ſelf to me, I ſhould have-told him, that he 


, Ought not to doit; for I look upon lying 


chefin of 25 4 worle fan]t than the other. Thales advis'd 


unclean- 
nels. 


him quite contrary, bidding him ſwear to ſe- 
cure the greater fault by the leſs : neverthe- 
leſs this counſel was not ſo much an eleQion 
as a multiplication of Vice. Upon which, let 
us ſay this by the bye, that we deal ſincerely 
and well with a man of Conſcience, when we 
propoſe co him ſome difficulty in counterpoilſe 
of the Vice; but when we ſhut him up be- 
ewixt two Vices, he'is put to a hard choice : 
as Origen waz, either to 1dolatrize, or to ſuffer 
himſelfco becarnally abus'd by a great e/ftbic- 
p:an Slave was broughtto him. He ſubmitted 
co the firſt condition, and vitiouſly, ſays one. 
And yet thoſe Women of our times are not to 
be diſlik'd, who according to their errour, 
proteſt, they had rather burthen their Conſci- 
ences with ten men than one Maſs. If it be 
indiſcretion ſo to publiſh their Errors, yet 
there is no great danger that it paſs into Ex- 
ample and Cuſtom. For Arifto ſaid, that the 


winds men moſt fear'd, where thoſe that laid 
them 
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them open ; we muſt cuck up this ridiculaus 
Rag that hides our Manners : they ſend their 


Conſciences to the Stews, and keep a ſtarch'd - 


Countenance : Even Traytors and A{H{ſſaſſms 
eſpouſe the Laws of Ceremony, and there 
fix their Duty ; ſo that neither can Injuſtice 
complain of Incivility, nor Malice of Indif- 
cretion. *Tis pity but an ill Man ſhould be 
a Fool to boot, and that Decency Gould 
palliate his Vice. This rough-caſt only ap- 
pertains to a good and ſound Wall, that de- 
ſerves to be preſerv'd and whited. In favour 


of the Hugonets, who condemn our Auricu- Auricular 
lar and private Confeflion, I confeſs my ſelf Confeſſion. 


in publick, religiouſly and purely. St. Auguſtin, 
Origen, and Hippocrates, have publiſhd the Er- 
rors of their Opinions and I moreover of my 
Manners. I am greedy of making my ſelf 
known, and I care not to how many, provided 
it betruly ; or to ſay better, I hanger for no- 
thing ; but I mortally .hate to be miſtaken by 
thoſe who come to learn my Name. He that 


does all things for Honour and Glory, what © 


can he think to gain by. ſhewing himſclftothe 
World in a Vizor ; and by concealing his 
true - Being from the People ? Commend a 
crooked Fellow for his Stature, he has reaſon 
to take it for an Afﬀeront : If you are a Cow- 
ard, and that Men commend you for your 
Valour, is it of you that they ſpeak 2 They 
rake you for another. I ſhould like him as 
well, who glorifieshimſelf in the Complements 
and Conger are made him, as if he were Maſter 
,ompany, when he is onE of the moſt 

in- 
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inferiour of the Train. Archelaws King of Ma- 
cedmia, walking along the 'Street, ſome body 
threw Water on his Head ; which they who 
were with him, ſaid he ought to puniſh : I, but 
faid he, whoever it was, he did not throw the 
Water upon me, butupon him who he took 


* me to be. Socrates being told that People 


ſpoke ill of him, Net at all, ſaid he, there #s 
nothing in me of what they ſay. For my part, 
if any one ſhould commend me for a good 
Pilot, for being very modeſt, or very chaſte, I 


ſhould owe him no Thanks. And alſo, who- 


ever ſhould call me Traitor, Robber, or Drun- 
kard, 1 ſhould be as little concern'd. They 
who do not rightly know themſelves ; may _ 
feed themſelves with falſe Approbations; not 
I, who ſee my ſelf, and who examine my ſelf 
even to my very Bowels, and who very well 
know what is my due. I_ am content to be lefs 
commended, provided I am better known. I 
may be reputed a wiſe Man in ſuch a fort of 
Wiſdom as I take to be Folly. IT am vex'd that 
my Eſſays only ſerve the Ladies for a common 
moveable, a Book to lie in the Parlour Win- 
dow 3 this Chapter ſhall preferr me to the Clo- 
fet; ITlove to traffick with them a little in 
private; publick conyerſation is without fa- 
vour, and without favour. In farewels, we 
above ordinary heat onr Aﬀections towards 
the things we take leave of: F take my laft 
leave of the pleaſuresof this World, theſe are 
our laſt embraces. But to return to. 'my Sub- 
ject : What has rendred the at of Generation, 
an Act fo natural, ſo neceſlary, and fo fit for 
men, 
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Men, a thing not to be ſpoken. of without 
bluſhia#3"and to be excluded from all ſerious 
and regular Difcourfes? We boldly pronounce 
kill, rob, betray, but the other we dare only 
to mutter berwixte'the' Teeth. Is it to ſay, chat 
the leſs'we ſay in Words, we may pay it fo 
much the more with thinking ? For it is cer- 
tain, that the Words leaſt in uſe, mot ſeldonf 
writ, and' beſt keptin, are the beſt, and moſt 
genieratty known. \No Age, no Manners are 
ignorant of them ; nay, more than the Word 
. Bread! They imprint themfelvesin every one, 
withour' being expreſs'd, without Voice, and 
without Figure. And the Sex that moſt pra- 
Ries it, is bound to ſay leaſt of ic. *Tis an 
A# that we have plac'd in the Free-franchiſe of 
SNentez from-whence to take it is a Crime, 
We are not toaccuſe and judge it ; neither dare 
We'teprehend ic but by Periphraſis; and in Pi- 
Aire: N great favourtoa Criminal, to be fo ex- 
ih ph Toxs Juſtice thin($ it-unjuſt to touch 
dee him ; tree, and fafe by the benefic of the 
ferERiy of his Condemnation. Is it not here 
ri matter of- Books, that ſell berter, and be- 
 Ebime rh6fepublick” for being ſuppreſ#d ? For 
Ay PArE'T wilteake Arifoile at his Word, who 
we Hhfalneſs is an Ornament to Youth, Baſkful- 
bit Reproach' toold Age. 


TIEN Theſe Verſes are *<{san Or- 
pre; Kdinthe'aticient School, a School that 1 a2 cg A 


Ys 'mors adhere to' than! the Modern ; the People, 
rag T5ppear'to me to be greater and | 
the Vices lefs. <1 p95 
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Plutarch. Ceux qui par trop fuyant Venus eſtrivent,, | 
Faillent autant que ceux qui trop la ſuivent. 


They err as much Yenxs too much forbear, 
As they who in her Rites too frequent are. 


Lucret, Tu Dea, turerum naturam ſola gubernas. 
Nec ſine te quicquam dias in lumins oras _ 
Exoritur, neque fit letum, nec amabile quicquam. 


Mr. Creech, Thou, Nature's powerful Ruler, without whom 
Nothing that's lovely, nothing gay can-come 
From darkſome Chaos deep, and ugly Womb. | 


I know not who could ſet Pallas and the 
Muſes at variance with Yenws, -and make them 
cold - towards Love ; but I ſee no Derties io 
well met,- or that are more indebted to..one. 
another. Who will deprive the Muſes.of amo- 
rous Imaginations, Will rob them of, the be 
Entertainment they have, and of the nobleſt 
matter of their Work: and who! wall make; 
Love loſe the Communication and -Seryice,, of 
Poeſie, will diſarm him of his beſt Arms. -, By: 
this means they charge the Gad of Familiarity. 
and good will, and the. proteRting Caddeſles: 
of Humanity and Fuftice, with | the, Vice of 
Ingratitude and Unthankfulnels, +I have not 
been ſo long cafheer'd from the. State. .andjver-, 
vice of this God, that my Memory is.not, ill 

*TF 


perfe& in his Force and Power. :j;! ;.-j\ 5! 


AEneil l. 4. - agnoſco veteris veſtigia flamme. mi 
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Of my 61d Flame ſome Foor-ſteps yet remain. 


There are yet ſome remains of heat and emo- 
_ tion after the Fever ; 


Nec mibi deficiat calor hic, hyemantibis Ann. 


Of Youth though I am paſt the burning rage, 
I have ſome heat yet in my Winter Age. 


Wither'd and drooping as I am, I feel yet ſome 
remains of that paſt Ardour. 


Qual Patio eApgeo per che: Aquilone o Neto Taſſ. - 
Ceſſi, che tutto prima il uuclſe, & ſcoſſe, Cant. 12. 
Non $ actheta ci pero, ma'l ſono el moto, 

Ritien de Fonde-anco agitate & groſſe. 


As e/#yean Seas, when Storms be calth'd again, wr. pair- 

That rouPd 'their tumbling Waves with trou- fax. 
blous Blaſts, 

Doyet of Tempeſts paſs'd, ſome ſhews retain, 

And here and there their ſwelling Billows caſt. 


But for what -E underitand of it, the force and 
power of this God are more lively and anima- 
ing in the Picture of Poeſlie than in their own 
Eilence. | 

24 95 Et werſus digitos habet. 


Fuven, 
Sat, 6. 


For there is charming harmony in Verſe. 


It has, I know not what kind of Air more amo- 
rous than Love'it felf 3 YVenzs is not fo beauti- 
=. H 3 ful, . 

| | 4 


/ 
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' ful, naked, alive, and panting, as ſhe-is here 

in Virgil, 
2'1L 

Dixeras, e* nivers, hinc atque binc Diva Locertia 
Cunt antem amplexu molli fowet : Ille repente 
Accepit ſclitam flammam, notuſque medulles 
Intravit calor, & labefatta per ofſa cucurrit, 
Non ſecus atque olim tonitru cum rupts torwſed C 
Jgnea rima micans percurrit limine nimbos.. 


& paulo poſt, 
ea verba loquutns, 
Optatos dedit amplexus, placidumque petivit 
Conju7 infuſas gremio per membra Joporers 


Mr. 0gilby. The Goddeſs hereround in her. ſavy po , 
In foft Embraces him conſulting warms; -..." 
Straight he takes Fire, and through his Marrow 
came 
Accuſtom'd heat, which did his Blood ioflame: 
So from a fiery Breach erupted flies, (Skies. 
Shining with F lame, bright Thunder ira. the 


and a little after. | 


This having: faid, 
Aﬀeer a ſweet embrace he takes his reſt; 
Repoling on the beauteous Goddeſs Breafk, 


All that I find faule with in conlidering it, 
that he has repreſented her a little too ph 
ſionate for a marrietl;/enws. ' 1 this;xlibEGcer 
kind of coupling, the Appetite is not uſually 
fo wanton, but more 'grareand dull, - Love 
hates that vey ſhould hold of. any. dx or 
- 
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ſelf, and goes but faintly to work in Familia- 
rities derived from any other Title, as Marri- 
age is. The Alliance and Dowry do therein 
{way by Reaſon as much or more than Grace 
and Beauty. Men do not marry for themſelves, 
though they deny it, they marry as much or 
mors for their Poſterity and Family. The Cu- 
ſtom and Intereſt of Marriage concerns our 
Race much more than us; and therefore it is, 
that I like to have a Match carried on by a 
third hand, rather than a Man's own, and by 
another Man's liking than that of the Party 
- himſelf; and how much is all chis oppolite to 
! contracts of Love? And alto it is. a kind of 
Inceſt to employ in this venerable and ſacred 
Alliance, che heac and extravagance of amo» 
rous Licence, as I think I have faig elſewhere. 
A Man, fays Ariofto, muſt approach tis Wife 
wich Prudence and Modeſty, leſt in dealing 
too laſciviouſly with her, the extream Plea- 
ſure make her exceed the bounds of Reaſon. 
What he ſays upon the account of Conſcience, 
the Phy/icians {ay upon the account of Health : 
That a P:eafure exceſfively laſcivious, volup- 
tuous, and frequent, makes the Seed too hor, 
and hinders Conception : *Tis ſaid on the con- 
trary, that to a languiſhing Congrefiton, as 
that naturally is, to ſupply it with.a due and 
fruitful Heat, a Man muſt do it bat ſeldom, 
and by notable Intermiffions ; R 


6 4 "+ — 
Quod rapiat fitiens venerem interin/que recandat. y;,, ry... 
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Iſeeno Marriages where the conjugal Intelli- 
gence ſooner fails, than thoſe that we contract 


' upon the account of Beaity and amorous De- 


fires; there ſhould be more ſolid and conſtarit 
Foundation, and they ſhould proceed with 
pug Circumſpe&ion ; this furious Ardour is 

orth nothing. They who think they honour 
marriage by joyning Love to it, do, methinks, 
like thoſe, who to favour Vertue, hold, that 
Nobility is nothing elſe but Vertcue ; they are 
indeed things that have ſome relation to one 
another, but there is a great deal of difference; 
we ſhould not ſo mix their Names and Titles ; 
*ris a wrong to them both, ſo to confound 
them. Nebility is a brave quality, and with 
g00d reaſon introduc'd ; but foraſmuch as *tis / 
a Quality depending upon others, and may 
happen in a vicious Perſon, *tis in eſtimatein- 
finitely below Vertne. ?Tis a Vertue, if it be 
one, that is artificial and .apparent, depending 
upon Time and Fortune ; various in form, ac- 


- cording to the Countries, Living, and Mortal ; 


without Birth, as the River Ne, genealogi- 
cal and common, drawn by Confequetce; and 
a very weak one, Knowledge, Strength, Bounty, 
Beauty, Riches, and all other Qualities, fall in- 


_ ro Communication and Commerce, but this is 


conſummated in it felf,, and of no ufe to the 
Service of others. There was propos'd to one 
of our Kings the choice of two Concurrents, 
who both pretended to the ſame Command, ' 
of which the one was a Gentleman, the other 
was not 3 heorder'd, that without reſpe& to 
Quality, they ſhould chuſe him who had __ 
Ts Wee: TIRES —__ 


$ 
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moſt merit; but where the worth of the 
Competitors ſhould appear to be entirely 
equal, they ſhould have reſpe& to Birth : This 
was juſtly to give it its due rank. A young 
Man unknown, coming to Antigonus to make 
ſuit for his Father's Command, a yaliant Man, 
but lately dead : Friend, ſaid he, i» ſuch Pre- 
ferments as thoſe, I have not fo much regard to 
the Nobility of my Souldiers, as their Proweſs : 
And indeed it ought not to go as it did with 
the Officers of the Kings of Sparta, Trumpeters, 


Fidlers, Cooks, the Children of whom _—_ 


ſucceeded in their Places, how ignorant 

ever, and were preferr'd before the moſt expe- 
rimented in the Trade. They of Callicut make 
a fort of Nobles above humane; they are inter- 
dicted Marriage, and all but warlike Employ- 
ments: They may have Concubines their fall, 
and the Women as many Ruffans, without be- 
ing jealous of one another; but*cis a capital and 
Irremiffible Crime to couple with a Perſon of 
meaner Condition than themſelves, and they 
think themſelves polluted, if they have but 
eouch'd one in walking along ; and ſuppofing 
their Nobilicy' co be marvelloufly injur'd and 
intereſted in it, kill ſuch as only approach a lit- 
tle coo near them; inſomuch that the Ignoble 
are obliged co cry as they go, like the Gunde- 
leers of Venice, at the turnings of Streets, for fear 
of juſtling, and the Nobles command them to 
ſtep afide co whar part they pleaſe 3 by which 
tmeans the laſt avoid what they repute a perpe- 
tual Ignominy, agd' other a' certait Death, 


or 


—_—_— ” 


No time, no favour 'of the Prince, no Office, * 
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For Vertue , or Riches, can ever prevail, to 

make a Plebeian become-noble. To which this 

Cuſtom is afliſting, that Marriages are interdi- 

aed betwixt ſeveral Trades; neither is che 

Daughter of a Shoomaker permitted to marry 

with a Carpenter; and the Parents are oblig'd 

to train up their Children preciſely in their 

own Callings, and not put them to any other 

Trade 3 by which means the diſtia&tion and 

continuation of their Fortune is maintained. 

A good Marriage, if it bereally ſo, rejects the 

Company ey of Love, and tries 

to repreſent thoſe of Friendſhip. *Tisa ſweet 

Society of Life, full of Conſtancy, Truſt, and 

an infinice number of uſeful and ſolid Offices 

” and mutual 'Obligacions; of which any Wo- 
man that has a right taſtes 


Optato quam junxit Iumine t4de, 


Whoſe Hymeneal Torch ſhines bright, 
Kindled by a wiſhed light, | 


would be loth to ſerve her Husband in qua- 
lity of a Miſtreſs. Ifthey be lodg'd in his Afte- 
Qion as a'Wikle, ſhe is more honourably and fe- 
curely plac'd. . When he pretends to be in love 
with another,and worksall he can to obtain his 
&efire, tet any one but then ask him, on which 
he had rather a Difgrace thould fall, bis Wite 
ar his Miſtreſs, which of their Misfortunes 
would moſt ali him, and to which of them 
he wiſh the moſt Grandeur ; theſe Queitions 
are Qut of diſpute ina found Marriage : And 
| that 
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that ſa few are obſerved to be happy,isa token 


of its; Ptice and Value. If well form'd, and 


ties. We cannot hive without it, and yet we do 
nothing but decry it. Ir happens, as with Ca- 
ges, the Birds without deſpair to get in, and 
thoſe within deſpair of getting out. Socrates 
being ask'd wherher it-was more commodious 
to. takg a Wife, or not? Let 4 Man take which 
courſe he ail}, ſaid he, he will be ſure to repent. 
*Tis a' Cantractto which the common Saying, 
Homo homini, aut Dems, aut Luprs., Manto Mau 


is either a God or @ Woolf, may very ficly be ap- 4dag. 


plied... 'There muſt be a Concurrence of ma- 
ny: Qualities to the erecting it. Ir is found 
now-a:tlays more convenient for innocent and 
plebeian Souls, where Delights, Curioſity, and 
1dlenefs. do eot:ſo much difturb it ; but extra- 
vagant Humours, ſuch as mine, that hate all 
ſorrs of Qbligation and Reſtraint, are not pro» 
; per forie. F 


.. Et mibi dulce magis reſe]uto. vivere cells. 


For Liberty to: me is far more ſweet, 
Than all the Pleaſures ef the Nuprial Sheet? 


Might I have had: my awn Will, I would” 


not have married Wiſdom her ſelfifſhe would 
have had me. Bur *cis ro much purpoſe to 
_ evade ut, the common:cuftom and ufance ot 
Life will have-ic fo. - The moſt of my' Aions 
are guided by. Example, notby Choice. And 
yet I did not goto it of my awn Wy 
Ti My» 


righel taken, ?cis the beſt of all humane Socie- - 


ER. 1. 
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Motion, I was led and Urawn to it by ſtrange 


and accidental Occaſions. For'not only things 
that are incommodious.in themſelves; bur allo 


' nothing ſo. ugly, vicious, and*to-be avoided; 


that may not be rendred acceptable by ſome 
Condition or Accident; ſo unſteady and vain 
is all humane Reſolution. And I was perſua- 


ded to it, when worſe prepar'd , 'and 'more . 


backward than I am at preſent, that gÞ have 
tried what itis. And as great a- Libertine as 
I amtaken to be, I have'iin' truth more ſtrily 
obſerv'd the Laws of Marriage, than I either 
promis'd,, or expected. *Tis in vain to kick 
when a Man has once put on his Fetters; A 
Man muſt prudently manage his Liberty.z but 
having once ſubmitted'co Obligation, he muſt 
confine himſelf within: the Laws of- common 
Duty, at leaſt, do: what he can towards it. 


They who engage in this Contrac, with a De-- 


ſign to carry — init with hatred and 
contempt,do an unyjult and inconvenient thing 3 


* and the fine Rule that I hear paſs from hand to | 


hand amongſt the Women, asa ſacred Oracle, 


Sers ton mary comme ton maiſtre, 
Et t'en garde comme d'yn traitre.” 


Serve thy Husband like a Waiter, | 
Bue guard thy ſelf as from a Traitor. 


Which: is to fay, comport thy- ſelf towards him 
with a diflembled inimical, and diſtruſtful Re- 
verence and Reſpect (a ſtyle of War and De- 
fiance)-is equally injurious and hard. 'T am 

| 00 
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too mild for ſuch rugged Deſigns. To ſay 
the truth, .I.am not arrived to that Perfetion 
of cunning and gallantry of Wit, to confound 
Reaſon with Juſtice, and to laugh at all Rule 
and Order that does not pleaſe my Pallate; be- 
cauſe I hate Superſtition, I do, not. preſently 
run into the contrary extream of irreligion. 
If a Man does not always perform his Duty, 
he ought at leaſt to love and. acknowledge it, 
'tis Treachery to marry without eſpouſing. Let 
us// proceed. further. Our Poet repreſents a 
Marriage happy in good intelligence, wherein 
nevertheleſsthere is not much Loyalty. Does 
he mean, that it is not impoſlible but a Weman 
may give the Reins to her own Paſlion, and 
yield to the [mportunities of Love, and. yet re- 
ſerve ſome Duty toward Marriage, and that 
it may be hurt-without being totally broken ? 
Such a ſerving Man there may be, as may ride. 
in his Maſter's Saddle, whom nevertheleſs he 
does not hate. Beauty, Opportunity, and De- 
ſiny, (for Deſtiny has alfo a hand in't) 


fatum eſt in partibas illis ©" Fuven. 


|, Quas ſmnuc. abſcondit ; nam fs.tibs Sidera ceſſent, 54-9 


Nil faciet longi menſurai incognita_Nervi. 


have debauch'd her to a Stranger; though not 
ſo wholly, peradventure, , but that ſhe; may 
have ſome remainsof kindneſs for her Husband. 
They are ewo-Deſigns,; that have ſeveral paths. 
leading to. chem ; without. being confounngee: 
with one another; -and a. Woman may yield to. 
ſuch* a Man as ſhe would. by no. -means have. 
mar-- 
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married, not only for the Condition of his 
Fortune, but the' diſlike of his Perſon.- Pew 
Men have tmade a Wife of a Miſtreſs, thathave 
not- repented it. And even' in the '' othey 
World, what an unhappy Life does 'Fupirer 
lead with his, whom he had firſt enjoy'd as'a 
Miſtreſs! *Tis, as the Proverb is, 70 ſhite in the 
Basket, and then to put it upon his Head, T have 
in my time ſeen Love- ſhamefully and diſho- 
neſfly cur*d in'a good Farttily by Marriage,the 
Confiderations are too much different.” ' We 
love at once two things contrary ir themſelves 
without any difturbance. Iſocrates was wont'to' 
ſay, that the City of Athens pleas'd, as Ladies 
do, that Mencourt for Love ; every one loy*'d' 
to come thither to'take-z tur, andpaſs away” 
his time ; but no one HKd it ſo'well as toe- 
ſpouſe it; that is, to inhabit thers, and to tnike 
1t his conſtant Refidence. 'T have'been 'vex'd 
to ſee Husbands hate their Wives only becauſe 
they dothem wrong. We ſhoukd nor however, 
methinks, love them the leſs for our Faults; 


.they ſhould, at leaſt, upon the account of Re- 
_ pentance and Compaſtion,be dearerrous: They 


are different ends, and*yet in fomefort corfipa- 
tible. Marriage has Utility,- Juſtice, Honaur, 


and COnancy for its, ſhare; a flat, but more 


univerſal Pleaſure: Love founds it ſelf wholly' 


_ upon Pleaſure, and indeed; has it more full, 


lively and ftinging © # 'PRafire 'inflam'd- by 
ale) YET AF b&w icing aid! ao 
Tis no more-Eove, x#"'withour "Darts: 


dhd Fire.” *' THE Bouiry 'of Latfics' is 696) pre? 


| fuſtin Marriage, and dulls the point of Alf 


ion 


of 
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Aion and Deſire: To evade which inconve- 
nierice; do' but obſerve what pains Lycurgns 
and Plato take in their Laws. Women are not 
to blame at all, when they refuſe che Rules of 
Life that are introduc'd into the World z for- 
aſmuch as the Men made them without their 
Conſent. There is naturally Contention and 
Brawling betwixt theny and us ; and the ſtri- 
eft Friendſhip we have with them, is yet mixc 
with Tumule and Tempeſt. . In:the Opinion 
of our Author, we deal inconſiderately with 
them in'this. After we have diſcover'd, that 
they are without compariſon more able and 
ardent in the effe&s of Love than we, and 
that the old Prieſt has teſtified ſo much, who 
had beenone while a Man,and then a Woman-: 


Venus buic erat utraque not#: 


Tireſias muſt decide 


The difference, who both Delights had try'd. M, Sanazs, 


And moreover, that we have learnt from their 
own Mouths, the' proof that in ſeveral Apes 
was made by' an Emperor and an Empreſs of 
Rome, both famous for Ability in that Aﬀeair : 
for he it one Night defloured cen Sarmatian 
Virgins chat . were' his Captives: but ſhe had 
five and twenty Bouts in one Night, changing 
her Man according to her rfted and liking : 


adbuc ardens rigide tentigine wulvg : 
Et laſjata Viris, nindum ſatiata receſſit. - 


And 


Ovid. Me*+ 
tam. lib. 3« 


ko 


Fuvenal. 
Sat. 6. . 
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and thar upon the difference which hapned in 


Catolognia, wherein, a Wite complaining of her 


Husbands too frequent addreſſe to her (not 


fo much as I conceive, that ſhe was incommo- 
dated by it (for Ibelieve no Miracles out of 
Religion) as under this pretence to curtail and 
curb in this, which is the fundamental a& of 
Marriage, the Authority of Husbands. over 
their Wives, and to ſhew that their Froward- 
nefs and Malignity go beyond che Nuptial Bed, 
and ſpurn under foot' even the Graces and 
ſweets of YVenw; ) the Husband, a man really 
brutifh and unnatural, reply'd, that on faſting 
dayes he could not ſubſiſt with leſs than ten 
courſes. Whereupon came out that notable Sen- 
tence of the Queen of Arragon, by which, after 
mature deliberation of her. Counſel, this good 
Queen, to give a Rule and Example to all 
ſucceeding Ages of the moderation requir'd 
in a juſt Marriage, fet down fix times a day as 
a Legitimate and Neceffary ſtint 3 furrendring 
and quitting a great deal of the needs and de- 
ſres of her Sex, that ſhe; might, ſhe ſaid, eſta» 
bliſh an eaſie, and, confequently, a permanent 
and immutable Method. Hereupon Doctors 
cry out, What the Devil muſt the female Ap- 
petice and Concupiſcence be, when their 
Reaſon, their Reformation and Vertue, is tax'd 
at ſuch a rate? conſidering the divers Judg- 
ments of | our Appetites; for Solon, Patron of 
the Law-Schools, taxes us but at three a Month, 
that men may not fail in point .of Conjugal 
frequentation. _ After having, I ſay, believ'd 
and preach'd all this, we go and enjoyn them 


Conti» - 
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Continency for their particular ſhare, and up- 
on the eftreameſt Penalties. There is no Pal 
ſion ſo hard to contend with as this, which 
we will have them only to reſiſt; not ſimply 
as a Vice only, but as an execrable Abomina- 
tion, worſe than Irreligion, and a Parricide 3 
whilſt we at the fame time go to't without 
Offence or Reproach : . Even thoſe Women 
amongſt us who have try'd to do it, have ſut- 
ficiently confeſs'd what difficulty, or rather im- 
poſlibility, they have found by material Reme- 
dies, to ſubdue, weaken, and oppole the Body. 
We, on the contrary, would, have them Sound, 
Vigorous, in good liking, high fed, and Chaſte 
together ; that. is to ſay, both hot and cold ; 
for the Marriage, which we ſay is to keep 
them from burning, is but a ſmall Refreſhmenc 
to them, as we order the matter ; For if they 
take one whoſe vigorous. Age is hot and boy- 
ling, he will be proud that his Neighbours 
now it. 


Sit tandem pudor, aut eamns in jus, 
Multis Mentula millibus redempta, 
Non eft hiec tua, Baſſe, vendidifti. 


Polemon the hp was juſtly by his 
Wite brought in queſtion for ſowing in a bar- 
ren Field the Seed that - wk due to one that 
was fruitful. If-on the other ſide, they take 
a decay'd Fellow, they are ina worſe conditi- 
onin Marriage than either Maids or Widows. 
We think them well provided for, becauſe 
they have a man to lie —_— as the Romans 

Ccon- 


Mart. l.e2., 
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concluded Clodia Leta, a Veſtal Nun, violated, 
becauſe Caligula had approach'd her, though it 
was affirm'd he did no more but approach her : 
but on the contrary, we by that increaſe their 
Neceſlity, foraſmuch as the touching and Com- 
pany of any man whatever rouſes their deſires, 
that in ſolitude would be more quiet. And 
to the end, *cis likely, that they might render 
their Chaſtity more meritorious by this Cir- 
cumſtance and Conſideration ; Boleſlaws, and 


Chaſtity Kinge his Wife, King, and Queen of Poland, 
_ and yow'd it by mutual conſent, being in Bed to- 
epron che gether or their very Wedding day, and kept 


Wedding 


day, 


their vow in ſpite of all matrimonial Conveni- 
encies and Delights. We train them up from 
their infancy to 'the traffick of Love ; their 
Grace, Dreiling, Knowledge, Language, and 
whole Inſtruction tend that way : Their Go- 
verneſles imprint nothing in them but the [des 
of Love, if for nothing elſe but by continual- 
ly repreſenting it to them, to make them diſ- 
guſt it. My Daughter, the only Child I have, 
15 now of an Age that forward young Women 
are allow'd to be married at ; ſhe is of a flow, 
thin, and tender Complexion, and has accor- 
dingly been brought up by her Mother after a 
private and particular manner, ſo that ſhe but 
now begins to be wean'd from her Childiſh 
Simplicity. She was one day reading before 
me in a French Book, where ſhe happen'd to 
meet the word * fouteau, the name of a Tree, 
very well known,; the Woman to whoſe Con- 
dud the is commitred, ftop her ſhort a little 
rudely, and made her skip over that A 

|  tep; 
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ſtep; I let her alone, not to trouble their 
Rules, for I never- concern my ſelf in that fort 
of Government. The Feminine Policy has a . 
myſterious proceeding, we muſt leave it to 
them , but if I am not miſtaken,the Commerce 
of twenty Lacquies could not in ſix Months 
time have ſo imprinted in her Fancy the mea- 
ning, uſage, and all the conſequence of the 
ſound of theſe ſmutty Syllables, as this good 
- old Woman did by Reprimand and Interdi- 
tion. | 

Motws doceri gaudet Ionicos 

Natura virgo, & frangitur artubms 
Tam nunc, & inceſtos amores 

De tenero meditatur ungui. 


The Maid, for marriage ripe, much joysto learn 
- Tonick Dances, and can well diſcern, 

With Art to feign, and quickly prove: 

The Pleaſures of unlawful Love. 


Let them but give themſelves the rein a little, 
let them but enter into liberty of Diſcourſe, 
we are but Children to them in this Science : 
Hear them bur repreſent our Purſuics and Dit- 
courſes, they will very well make you under- 
ſtand that we bring them noching they have 


nor known before, and digeſted without our . '- 


help. ls it perhaps, as Plato ſays, that they have 
formerly been debauch'd young Fellows 2. F 
happen'd one day tobe ina Place wherel could 
learn ſome of their Talk without ſuſpicion : I 
am ſorry I cannot repeat it, By*rlady, ſaid T, 
tis time for us to go ſtudy - Phraſes of Ama- 
: - | 


dis, 
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Virg.Georg- 


l. 3» 


dis, Boccace, and Aretine, to be able to Dil- 


courſe with them : We employ our time to 


much purpoſe indeed, there is neither Word, 
Example, nor Step, they are not more perfect 
in than our Books; *tis a Diſcipline that ſprings 
with their Blood : 


Et mentem ipſa Venus dedit. 
Venus her ſelf has made them what they are. 
which theſe good Inſtru&ers, Nature, Youth, 


; and Health, are continually inſpiring them 


Catullus. 


with ; they need not learn, they breed it ; 


Nec tantum niveo gaviſs eft ulla columbo, 
Compar, wel fi quid dicitur improbins, 

Oſcula mordenti ſemper decerpere roſtro : 
Duantum praecipue multivola eft mulier. 


Not more delighted is the milk-white Dove, 

Or if there be a thing more prone to Loye, 

Still co be Bill:ing with her mate, than is 
Woman, with every man ſhe meets to kils. 


So that if the natural Violence of their deſire 
weresnot a little reſtrain'd by Fear and Ho- 


nour, which were wiſely coftriv'd for them, 
we ſhould be all ſham'd. All the motions in 


the World tend to this Ccnjundtion; "tis a mat- 
ter jnfusd throughout : *tis a Center to which 
all things tend. We yet ſee the Edidcts of the 
old and wiſe Rome, made for the ſervice of 
Love, and the Precepts of Socrates for the In- 
{truction of Courtezaxs : 


Nec 


ms 
——__  - 
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Nee n0n libell; Stoici, inter ſericos Hor. Ep,8. 
Facere pulvillos amant. | 


And Stoical Books, for all their gravity, 
Amongſt filk Cuſhions love to lie. 


Zeno, amongſt his Laws, did alſo regulate 
the divarications and motions in getting a 
Maidenhead. Of what ſence was the Philoſo- 
pher |[Strato's Book of carnal Conjunction ? 
And what did Theophraſtus treat of in thoſe 
he intituled the one the Lower, and the other, 
of Love? Of what Ariſtippus in his of ancient 
Delights? What do the ſo long and lively 
Deſcriptions in P/ato of the Loves of his time 
pretend to? And the Book call'd the Lover, 
of Demetrins Phalerus ? And Clinias, that of get- 
ting Children, or of Weddings: and the other 
of the Maſter, or the Lover ? And that of 
| Ariſto of amorous Exerciſes? What thoſe of 
Cleantbes, one of love, the other of the art of 
Loving? The amorous Dialogues of Spherw ? 
and the Fable of Fupiter and Funo, of Chryſip- 
ps, impudent beyond all toleration ? And 
his fifty fo laſcivious Epiſtles ? I will let alone 
the Writings of the Ph;loſophers of the Epicu- 
rean Set, protearice of Voluptuouſneſs and 
Pleaſure, Fifty Deities were in time paſt af- 
fgn'd to this Office: and there has been a 
Nation found ont, where, to aſſwage the Luſt 
of thoſe that came to their Deyotion, they had . _ 
purpoſely Strumpets in their Temples for them Temes 
to lie withall ; and it was an a& of Ceremo: for the uſe 
I 3 NY of thoſe 
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who came ny to do that befere they went to Prayers. 


to their 
Deyor1on. 


Nimirum prepter continentiam incontinentia ne- 
ceſſaria eſt, incendium ignibus extinguitur. Doubt- 
leſs Incontinency zs meceſſary for Continency's 
ſake : a Conflagration  extinguiſh'd by fire. In 
the greateſt part of the World, that Member 
of our Body was deifiid. In the ſame Pro- 
vince, ſome flead off the Skin to offer and con- 
ſecrate a Piece, others offered and conſecrated 
their Seed. In another, the Young-men pub- 
lickly cut through betwixt the Skin and the 
Fleſh of that part in ſeveral places, and thruſt 
pieces of Wood into the Overtures as long and 
thick as they would receive, and of thoſe pie- 
ces of Wood afterwards made a fire for an Of- 
fering to their Gods, and were reputed nei- 
ther Vigorous nor Chaſte, if by the force of 
that intolerable Pain they ſeem'd to be any 
thing diſmay'd. Elſewhere, the moſt Sacred 
Magiſtrate was reverenc'd and acknowledg'd 
by that Member : and in ſeveral Ceremonies 
the Picture of it was carried in pomp to the Ho- 
nour of ſeveral Divinities. The Egyptian Ladies 
in their Bacchanals carried every one one carv*d 


'of Wood about their Necks, exactly made 


great and heavy as every one was able to 
bear, beſides one which the- Statue of their 
God repreſented, which in greatneſs ſurpaſs'd 
all che reſt of his Body, The married Women 
near to the place where I live, make of their 
Kercheits the Figure of one upon their Fore- 
heads to glorifie themſelves in the injoyment 
they have of it; and coming to be Widows, 
they throw it behind and cover it with _ 
os, ore rears cw. cr Head. 


6 


% 
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Head-cloths. The moſt modeſt Matrons of 
Rome, thought it an Honour to offer Flowers 
and Garlands to the God Priapus.. And they 
made the Virgins, at the time of their Eſpou- 
fals, fit upon his ſhameful Parts. And I know 
not whether I have not in my time ſeen ſome 
air of like Devotion. What was the meaning 
of that ridiculous thing our Fore-fathers wore 
before on their Breeches, and thac is ſtill worn Ipieces 
by the Swife? To what end do we make a yorn. 
ſhew of our Implements in Figure under our 
Gaskins, and often, which is worſe, above 
their natural fize, by a kind of Impoſture ? 
T have half a mind to believe that this ſore of 
Veſtment was invented in the better and more 
Conſciencious Ages, that the World might noc 
be deceiv'd, and that every one ſhould give a 
publick account of his Dimenſions : The ſim- 
ple Nations wear them yet, and near about 
the real ſize. In thoſe days the Taylor rook 
meaſure as the Shoomaker does now, of a Leg 
or a Foot, That good Man, who, when I was 
young, gelt ſo many: noble and antick Statues 
in his great City, that they might not corrupt 
the ſight, according to. the advice of this other 
old good Man; Flagitii principiam eſt nudare 
anter croes corpora. *Tis the beginning of Wick- 
edneſs to.ſhow their Nudities in publick. I ſhould 
have calld to mind chat as'in the Myſteries of 
the Goddeſſes all Maiculine appearance was ex- 
cluded, that he did nothing, if he did not / 
geld Horſes and Aiſes,and finallyall Nature too. 


—__ 
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(que, 
Omnne adeo genm in terris, hominumque, A—_ 
Et genns equoreum, pecudes, pit} eque volucres, 
In furias ygnemque ruunt,——— 
(tame, 
All Men on Earth,and Beaſts,both mild and 
Sea-Monſters,gandy Fowl,ruſhto this flame, 
The ſame love works in all. 


The Gods, ſays Plato, have given us one 
diſobedient and unruly Member,that like a fu- 
rious Animal, attempts by the violence of its 
Appetite, to ſubje& all things to it. And they 
have given Women one that has the ſame Qua- 
lities,like a greedy and ravenous Animal, which 
ifone refuſe to give him Food in ſeaſon,grows 
wild, impatient of delay, and infuſing the 
rage into their Bodies, ſtops the paſſages, and 
hinders Reſpiration, cauſing a thouſand Incan- 
veniencies ; till having imbib'd the Fruit of 
the common Thirſt, he has plentitully. beſprin- 
kled and bedew'd the bottom of their Womb. 
Now my Legiſlator ſhould alſo haye. conſi- 
der'd, that peradventure it were a-chaſter and 
more fruitful uſance:to let them know the 
quick betimes, than permit them to gueſs ac- 
cording to the liberty and heat of their own 
Fancy inſtead of real parts, they. ſubſticute 
through hope and defire, others that are three 
times more extravagant. And a certain'Friend 
of mine loſt hinfelf by producing his in place 
not yet fit'to admit ''theny to ther more {eri- 
ous uſe. What Miſchief do not thoſe Pictures 
of prodigious dimenſion do, that the Boys 

a+ ; _ . make 
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make upon the Stair-caſes and Galleries of the 
Royal Houſes! which give them a ſtrange 
contempt of our natural Furniture. And what 
do we know but that Plato, after other well- 
inſtituted Republicks, order'd, that the Man 
and Woman, old and young, ſhould expoſe 
themſelves naked to the view of one another, 
in his Gymnaſtick , upon that very account ? 
The Þdians, who ſee the Men ſtark naked, 
have at leaſt cool'd the Senſe of Seeing. And 
let the Women of the Kingdom of Pegs 1ay 
what they will, (who below the Waſte have 
nothing to cover them but a Cloth lit before, 
and fo ſtrait, that what decency and mocde- 
ſty ſaever they pretend by it, at every ſtep all 
is to be ſeen) that it is an Invention found 
Out to allure the Men to them, and to diverr 


them from the Boys, to which that Nation 15 


generally enclin'd; .yet peradventure they 
loſe more by it than they get 3 and a Man may 
venture to ' that an entire Appetite 1s more 
ſharp than one already glutted by the Eyes. 
And alſo Livia was wont ta ſay, That to a 
vertuous Woman, a naked Man was but a 
Statue. "The Lacedemonian Women, more Y ir- 
gins when Wives, than our Daughters are; 
law every day the young Men ot their Ciry 
ſtripp'd naked in their Exerciſes , lictle min- 
ding themſelves to cover their Thighs in wal- 
king, believing themſelves,fays Plato, ſufficient- 
ly cover'd with their Vertue,wichour any other 


Robe. - But thoſe of whom St. Auſtin 1peaks, 


haye given, Nudity a wondertul power of 
Temptation, that have made it a Doubt, whe- 
| | : ; ther 


—— 
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ther Women at the Day of Judgment ſhall riſe 
again in their own Sex, and not rather in 
ours,for fear of tempting us again in that holy 
eſtate. In brief, we allure and fleſh them by 
all forts of ways: We inceſſantly heat and 
ſtir up their Imagination, and yet we find 
fault. Let us confeſs the truth; there is ſcarce 
one of us that does not more apprehend the 
ſhame that accrues to him by the Vices of his 
Wife —_— his own, and that is not more 
ſollicitous (a wonderful Charity) of the Con- 


ſcience of his vertuous Wife than of his own ; 
who had not rather commit Theft andSacrilege, 
and that his Wife was a Murthereſs and a He- 
retick, than that ſhe ſhould not be more chaſte 
than her Husband. An unjuſt eſtimate of Vi- 
ces. Both we and they are capable of a thou- 


ſand Corruptions more prejudicial and unna-* 
cural than Luſt: But we weigh Vices not ac- 
cording to Nature, but according to our In- 
tereſt ; by which means they take ſo many 
unequal forms. The auſterity of our Decrees 
renders the propenſion of Women to this Vice, 
more violent and vicious than its Condition 
will bear, and engages it in Conſequences worle 
than the Cauſe. They will voluntarily offer to 
20 to the Exchange to ſeek for Gain, and to 
the War to get Reputation, rather than in the 
midft of caſe and delights to have to do with 
{o difficult a Guard. Do: not they very well 
ſee, that there is neither Merchant nor Soul- 
dier, who will not leave this Buſineſs to run at- 
ter this other, -and fo much as the Porter and 
Cobler, toyI'd and tyr'd out as they are with 
Labour and Hunger ? Num 
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Num tu que tenuit dives Achzmenes, Harace, lib. 
Aut pinguts Phrygie Myg donias opes, 2. Ode 12. 
Permutare wvelis crine Licinnie, 

Plenas aut Arabum domos, 
Dum fragrantia detorquet ad ofcula 
Cervicem, aut facili ſevitia negat, 
Que poſcente magis gaudeat eripi, 

Interdum rapere occupet 2 


Wouldt thou for all that Achemenes had, 
Or all the Phrygian Wealth before thee laid, 
Or Riches that in Arabs Houſes are, 
 - Change thy Licinnia's golden Hair, 
When ſhe her Neck to fragrant Kiſles wries, 
Or with a pretty Anger them denies, 
What ſhe would rathergive than cake by far, 
And ſnatches them ere ſhe's aware ? 


T cannot tell whether the Exploits of Alexanr- 
der and Czſar, do really ſurpaſs the Refoluti- 
on of a beautiful young Woman, bred up at- 
ter our faſhion in the Light and Commerce of 

the World, batter'd by fo many contrary Ex- 

amples, and yer keeping her ſelf entire in the 

midſt of a thouſand continual and powertul 
Sollicications and Purſuits. There is no doing 

more prickly than that not doing, nor more 

active. I find it more eafie to carry a Suit of 

Arms all the days of a Man's Life, than a Mai- 
denhead, and the Vow of Virginity, of all 

others is the moſt noble, as being the hardeſt to 

keep. Diaboli Virtus in Lumbis eſt, lays St-Hierem. Div. Hieron, 
We have Coubtleſs refign'd to the Ladies the in Epift. 
molt 
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moſt difficult,and moſt vigorous of all humane 
Endeavours,and let us refign to them the Glory 
too. This ought to encourage them to be ob- 
ſtinate in it, *tisa brave thing for them to defte 
us, and to ſpurn under-foot that vain prehemi- 
nence of Valour and Virtue that we pretend to 
have over them. They will find, if they do but 
obſerve it, that they will not only be much 
more eſteem'd for it, but alſo much more be- 
lov'd. A gallant Man does not give over hispur- 
ſuit for being refus'd,provided it be a refufal of 
Chaſtity,and not of Choice. We may ſwear, 
threaten, and complain to much purpoſe ; we 
lie, we love them the better: There is no al- 
lurement like Modeſty, if it be not rude and 
uncivil. *Tis ſtupidity and meanneſs ta be ob- 
ſtinate againſt hatred and diſdain ; but againſt 
a vertuous and conſtant Reſolution, mixt with 
an acknowledgment, *tis the exerciſe of a noble 
and generous Soul. They may acknowledge 
our Services to a certain degree, and give us 
civilly to underſtand, that they diſdain us not. 

For that Law that enjoyns them to abominate 

us, becauſe we adorethem, and to hate us, be- 

cauſe we love them, is certainly very ſevere, if 
but for the difficulty of it. Why ſhould they not 

give ear to our offers and demands, ſo long as 

they are contain'd within the bounds of Mode- 

ity 2 Wherefore ſhould we fanſie them to have 

other thoughts within, and to be worſe than 

they ſeem? A @ueen of our time ingeniouſly + 
{aidl, That to refuſe theſe Courtſhips,is a Teſti- 
mony of Weaknefsin Womzn,and afſelfaccuſa- 
tion of Facility; and that a Lady con - 

oa 
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boaſt of her Chaſtity, who was never tempted. 
The Limits of Honour are notcut ſo ſhort; they 
may give themſelves a little rein, and diſpence 
a little without forfefting themſelves; there 
lies before the Frontier ſome ſpace free, indif- 
ferent and neuter : He that has beaten and pur- 
ſu'd her into her Fort, is a ſtrange Fellow if he 
be not fatisfied with his Fortune, The price of 
the Conqueſt is conſider'd by the difficulty. 
Would you know what impreflion your Ser- 
vice and merit have made in her Heart? Judge 
of it by her Behaviour. Some may grant more, 
who do not grant ſo much. The Obligation 
of a Benefit wholly relates to the Good-will of 
thoſe who confer it,the other co-incident Cir- 
cumſtances are dumb, dead, and caſual. Ir 
coſts her dearer to grant you that little, than 
it would do her Companionto grant all. If in 
any thing Rarety give the eſtimation, it ought 
eſpecially in this. Do not conſider how little 
it isthat is given, but how few have it to give. 
The value of Money alters according to the 
Coin, and ſtamp of the Place. Whatever the 
ſpite and indiſcretion of ſome may make them 
ſay upon the exceſs of their Diſcontentment ; 
yet Vertue and Truth will in time recover all. 
T have known ſome, whoſe Reputation has for 
a great while ſuffer'd under ſlander, who have 
after been reſtor'd to the World's univerſal O- 
pinion, meerly by their Conſtancy, without 


are or artifice; every one repents, and gives. 


himſelf the lye for what: he has believ'd and 


{aid; and from Maids, a little fuſpe&ed, they 


have been afterward adyanc'd to the firſt rank 
_ amongſt 
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amonglt the Ladies of Honour. Somebody 
told Plato, that all the World ſpoke ill of him. 
Let them talk, ſaid he, 1 will live ſo as to make 
them change their note. Beſides the fear of God, 
and the price of ſo rare a Renown,which oughe 
to make them look to themſelves, the corrupti- 
on of the Age we live in, compels them to it ; 
and if I were as they, there is nothing I would. 
not rather do, than intruſt my Reputation info 
dangerous hands. In my time, the Pleaſure of 
Telling (a Pleaſure little inferiour to that of 
Doing) was not permitted but to thoſe who 
had fome faithful and only Friend 3 but now 

the ordinary Diſcourſe and common Table- 

talk, is nothing but ooaſts of Favours receiv'd, 
and the ſecret Liberality of Ladies. In earneſt, 

*tis too abject, and too much meanneſs of Spi- 

rit, to ſuffer ſuch ingrateful, indiſcreet, and 

giddy-headed People, ſo to perſecute, teize,and 

rifle thoſe tender and obliging Favours. This 

our immoderate and illegitimate Exaſperation 

againſt this Vice, ſprings from the moſt vain 

and turbulent Diſeaſe chat afflias humane 

Minds, which is Jealouſie :; 


. Dnis wvetat appoſito lumen de lumine ſumi ? 
_— Dent licet aſſidue, nil tamen inde perit. 
| d7. | 
| ' That Light from Light be taken, who'll deny ? 
| Tho'they do nought but give, nought's loſt 
(thereby. 


© 


ealonfie She, and Envy her Siſter, ſeem to me to be the 
and Enyy, moſt idle and fooliſh of the whole Troop. As 
to 
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to the laſt, I can ſay little to'r, a Paſſion, that 
tho? ſaid to be ſo mighty and powerful, had 
never to do with me. As to the other, I know 
it by ſight, and that's all. Beaſts feel ic. The 
Shepherd Cratz, being fall'n ina love with a 
She-Goat, the He out of jealouſie came to butt 
him as he was laid aſleep, and beat out his 
Brains. We haverais'd this Feverto a greater 
exceſs, by the Examples of ſome barbarous Na- 
tion; the beſt diſciplin'd have been touch'd 
with it, and *tis reaſon ; but not tranſported : 


Enſe maritali nemo confeſſus Adulter, 
Purpureo Stygias Sanguine tinxit aquas. 


Ne'er did Adulterer, by a Husband Qlain, 
With purple Blood the Srygian Waters ſtain. 


Lucullus, Ceſar, Pompey, Antonias, Cato, and 
other brave Men,were Cuckolds, and knew it, 
without making any buſtle about ict. There 
was in thoſe days but one Coxcomb, Lepidas, 
= died for Grief that his Wife had us'd him 
0: 


Ovid. 


Ab! tum te miſerum, malique fati, C_—_ 
Buem attrattis pedibus, patente porta, et 


Percurrent mugileſque raphanique. 
And the God of our Poet, when he ſurpriz'd 


one of his Companions with his Wite, ſatisfied 
himſelf with putting them to ſhame only. 


—they 


Atque aliquis de Diis non triſtibus optat, Outa, Met, 


Sic feri twrpis,— © 4 
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Mr.Sands, ——they ſhamefully lay bound, 
Yet one a wanton wiſh'd to be ſo found. 


And nevertheleſs took fire at the ſoft Embraces 

ſhe gave him, complaining, that upon that ac- 

count ſhe was grown jealous of his Aﬀeion. 

Virgil Quid cauſa petis ex alto? fiducia ceſſit 

Enid. 1.3, WOuo tibi Diva mei? T 
thus? 


Mr. 0gilby. What need'ſt thou doubt and make a queſtion 
Where is your Confidence repos'd in us ? 


Nay, ſhe entreats Arms for a Baſtard of hers, 
Ihid. Arma rogd genitrix nato. 
Another for her Son does Armour crave. 


Which are freely granted 3 and Vulcan ſpeaks 
honourably of ene: : | 


Ihid. Arma acri facienda wiro. 

Mr. 0zilly. Arms for a valiant Hero muſt be made. 
with, in truth, a more than humane Humani- 
ty, AndIam willing to leave this exceſs of 
Bounty to the Gods : 


Catulis, = Nec divis bamines componere aquum eff, 
" Num. 69. 


Nor is it fit to equal Men with Gods. 


As 
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As to the confuſion of Children, beſides that 
the graveſt Legiſlators ordain and effe&t it in 
their Republicks, it nettles not the Women, 
where this Paſſion is I tnow not how much bet- 
ter ſeated. 


Spe etiam Juno maxima Celicolam 
Conjugis in culps flagravit quotidiana. 


And Puno, with fierce Jealouſie inflam'd, 
Her Husband's daily Slips has often bland. 


When Jealouſie ſeizes theſe poor, weak, and 
reſiſtleſs Souls, *ris pity to ſee how miſerably ic 
torments and tyrannizes over them ; it inſi- 
nuates it ſelf into them, under the title of 
Friendſhip, but-after it has once poſleſs'd them, 
the fame cauſes that ferv'd for a foundation of 
Good-will , ſerve them for a foundation of 
mortal Hatred : *Tis of all the Diſeaſes of the 
Mind, that which moſt things ſerve for 41;- 
ment, and feweſt for Remedy. The Vertue, 
Health, Merit, and Reputation of the Hul- 
_— che Incendiaries of their Fury and 1Il- 
will. 


Nulle ſunt inimicitie niſi amoris acerbe. Properti#s- 


Their Angers are but the effets of Love. 


This Fever defaces and corrupts all they have 
of beautiful and good befides. And there is 
no Attion of a jealous Woman, let her be how 
chaſte and how good a Huſwife ſoever, that 
does not reliſh of Anger =_=_ Rudeneſs. = 

uri- 
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AMneid. 
lib, go 


Mr. Ogilby. 


furious Agitation, that rebounds them to an 
Extremity quite contrary to its Cauſe; Which 
was very maniteſt in one Ofavizs at Rome, 
who, having lain with Ponria Poſt humia, found 
his love ſo much augmented by Fruition, that 
he ſollicited with all Importunity to marry 
her, which ſeeing he could not perfuade her 
to, this exceſlive Aﬀection precipitated him 
to the effects of the moſt cruel and mortal ha- 
tred, for he kill'd her. In like manner, the or- 
dinary ſymptoms of this other amorous Diſ- 
eaſe, are inteſtine Hatreds, private Conſpira- 
Cies and Conjurations, 


Notumque, furens quid femina'poſſit. 


——-— "The cauſe unknown, 
But that a deſp'rate Woman carry'd on 
With Rage might do, 


and a Rage which ſo much the more frets it 
felf, as it is compell'd to excuſe it ſelf by a 
pretence of good Will. Now the duty of Cha- 
ſtity is of a vaſt Extent. Is it their Wills that 
we would have them reſtrain? That is a ve- 
ry pliant and active thing, a thing very quick 
and nimble to be ſtaid. How? it Dreams ſome- 
times ingage them ſo far that they cannot de- 
ny them. Ic is not in them, nor peradyenture 
in Chaſtity it ſelf, ſeeing it is a Female, to de- 
tend it ſelf from Luſt and Deſire. If we are 
only intereſted in their Will, what a caſe are 
we in then? Do but imagine what crowding 


there would be amongſt Men in purſuance of 
rheſc 
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theſe Privileges, to run full ſpeed, though 


without Tongue and Eyes, into every Wo- 


mans Arms that would accept them. The Scy- 
thian Women put out the Eyes of all their 
Slaves and Priſoners of War, that they might 
have their Pleaſure of them, and they never 
the wiſer. Oh, the furious advantage of Op- 
portunity ! Should any one ask me, what was 
the firſt part of Love, I ſhould Anſwer, that 
it was how to take a man's time, and lo the 
ſecond, and ſo the third; *cis a point that can 
do every thing. I have ſometimes wanted For- 
tune, but I have alſo ſometimes been wanting 
to my ſelf in matter of Attempt. There is grea- 
ter Temetrity requir'd in this Age of ours, 
which our young People excuſe under the 
name of heat. But ſhould Women examine ic 
more ſtrictly, they would find, that it rather 
proceeded from Contempr.l was always iuper - 
{ticiouſly afraid of giving offence, and have 
ever had a great reſpect for her 1 lov'd : Betides, 
who in this trathck takes away the Reverence, 
defaces at the ſame time the Lu#re. I would 
in this affair have a man a little play the 
Child, the Timorous, ani the Servant: If not 
altogether in this, I have in other things ſome 
air of the fooliſh baſhtulneſs whereof Plutarch 
makes mention 3 and the courſe of my Lite 
has been divers ways hurt and blemiſh'd wich 
It,a Quality very ill ſuiting my univerſal Form , 
And what is there alſo amongſt us but Sediti- 
on and Diſcord ? I am as much out of Coun- 
tenance to be deny'd as I am to deny; and it 
ſo much troubles me to be troubleſome to 

K 2 others, 


H144 
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others, that in occaſions where Duty compells 


totry the good will of any onein a thing that 
is doubtful, and that will be chargeable to 
him, Ido itvery faintly, and very much againſt 
my will: Butif it be for my own particular, 
(whatever Homer truly ſays, that Modeſty is 
a fooliſh Vertue in an indigent Perſon) F com- 
monly commit it to a third Perſon to bluſh for 
me, and deny thoſe that employ me with the 
ſamedifficulty 3 fo that it has ſometimes befall'n 
me to have had a mind to deny when I had 
not the power to do it. :*Tis folly then to at- 
tempt to bridle in Women a Deſue that is ſo 
powerful in them, and fo natural to them, 
And when I hear them brag of having ſo mai- 
denly and ſo temperatea Will, I laugh at them. 
They retire too far back, If it be an old 
Toothleſs Trot, or a young dry Conſumptive 
thing, though it be not altogether to be be- 
liev'd, at leaſt, they may ſay it with more ſimi- 
litude of truth. But they, who are yet capa- 
ble of love, and ſtill pant with deſire, talk at 
that ridiculous rate to their own prejudice, by 
reaſon that inconſiderate excuſes are a kind of 
felf Accuſation. Like a Gentleman, a Neighbour 
of mine, ſuſpe&ed to be inſufficient ; 


Languidicr tenera cui pendens ſicula beta, 
Nunquam ſe mediam ſuſtulit ad tunicam. 


who three or four days after he was married, 
to juſtifie himſelf, ſwore aloud that he had rid 
twenty Stages the Night before: an Oath that 
was aiterwards made uſe of to convince _ 
0 
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of his ignorance in that Afﬀair, and to divorce 
him from his Wite. Beſides, it ſignifies nothing, 
for there is neither Continency nor Vercue 
where there are no oppoling Deſires. It 1s 
true, they may ſay, but they will not yield 
unto it. Sainrs themſelves ſpeak after that man- 
ner ; I mean thoſe who boaſt in good earneſt 
of their coldneſs and inſenſibilicy, and who 
expect to be beliey'd when they profeſs it 
with a grave and ſerious Countenance ; for 
when it is ſpoken with an affe&ted Look,where 
their Eyes give the lye to their Tongue, and 
ſpeak in the cant of their Profeſſion, which 
always goes againſt the hair, 'tis good ſport. 
I ama great Servant of Liberty and Plainnels, 
but there is no remedy 3 if it be wholly ſimple 
or childiſh, *tis filly and unbecoming Ladies 
in this Commerce; and preſently runs into 
Impudence: Their Diſguiſes and Figures onl y 
ſerve to cozen Fools. Lying is there in its ſeat of 
Honour ; 'tis a by-way, that by a back-door 
leads us to Truth. If we cannot curb their Ima- 
gination, what would we have them do? Doin» 
deed ? There are enow whoevade all Commu- 
nication, by which chaſtiry may be corrupted. 


Iltud ſepe facit, quod ſine teſte facit. 


He often does himſelf apply 
To that he does when none is by. 


And thoſe whom we fear the leaſt, are per- 
adventure moſt to be fear'd ; their Sins that 
make the leaſt noiſe are the wort. 


K 3 Offendax 
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1d. lib. 6. Offendor mzcha ſimpliciore minus. 
Ep. 7. 


A proteſs'd Strumpet leſs offence does give. 


There are ways by which they may loſe their 

Virginity withour proſtitution, and, which is 

Þ. Aug.ds more,without their knowledge. Obſtetrix wirginis 

Civit, *. I. cujuſdam integritatem manu wvelut explorans, ſrue 

Cap. 15 malevolentia, ſive inſcitia, fre caſu, dum inſpicit, 

' perdidit. Some one by ſeeking her Maiden-head 

has loſt ic, another by playing with it has de- 

{troy*d it. We cannot preciſely circumſcribe 

the occaſions: we interdiat them. They muſt 

guels at our meaning under general and doubt- 

tul cerms. The very Idea we invent for their 

Theex- Chaſtity is ridiculous; for, amongſt the greateſt 

rream Examples arrived at my knowledge, Fatua 

Chaſtity of the Wife of Fannzs, is one, who never after 

tome Wo her Marriage ſuffer'd herſelf to be ſeen by any 
McCns . 

man whatever 3 any the Wife of Hzero, who 

never perceiv'd her Husband's ſtinking Breath, 

1magining that it was common to all men. 

They muſt become inſenlible and inviſible 

to fatisfie us. Now let us confeſs, that the knot 

of this Judgment of Duty docs principally 

lie in the Will. There have been Husbands 

who have ſuffer'd this accident not only with- 

out reproach, or taking offence at their Wives, 

but with ſingular Obligation to them, and 

great commendation of their vertue. Such a 

Woman has been, who priz'd her Honour 

above her Life, and yet has proſticuted it to 

the furious Luſt ofa mortal Enemy to ſave her 


79 Husband's 


Fad 
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Husband*s Life, and who, in ſo doing, did that 
for him, ſhe would not have done for her felt! 
It is not here that we are to produce their Ex- 
amples, they are too high and rich to be ſet 
off with ſo poor a Foil as I can give them 
here, let us reſerve them for a nobler place ; 
but for Examples of ordinary luſtre, Do we 
not every day ſee Women amongſt us that 
ſurrender themſelves for their Husbands only 
benefit, and by their expreſs Order and Me- 
diation? and of old Phaulizrs the Argian, who 


_ offer'd his to King Philip out of Ambition, as 


that Ga/ba did out of Civility, who having 
entertain'd Mecenas at Supper, and obſerving 
that his Wite and he began to caſt Sheeps eycs 
at one another, and to complnt Love by tigns, 
let himſelf ſink down upon his Cuſhion, like 
one in a profound ſleep, to give opportunity 


to their deſires: which he alſo handſomely Women 


confeſs'd, foriat the ſame time a Servant ma- 
king bold to clatter the Plate that ſtood upon 


proſticu- 
red by the 
mediation 


the Table, he plainly cry'd ; 7/hat a noiſe do of their 


ly flep for Mecenas?, Such a Man may be, 
whole Manners, may be lewd enough, and yet 


you make, you Rogue 2. do you not ſee that I on- Husbands 
and for 
their 
Advan- + 


whole Will may be more reforn'd jthan ano- tage. 


ther, who outwartlly -carries himſelf after a 
more regular manner:'As we ſee ſame, who 
complain of having vaw'd Chaſtity before they 
knew what. they .did; and Ihave alſo known 
others really. complainzqf _having-given them- 
ſelves up"ta Debaucheryi befargithey were of 
years of Dilcretion.. The :Viggi of: the Parents, 
or. the -1mpulls-of: Nature, :which is a rude 
7 Wh Coun: 
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Councellor, may be the cauſe. In the Eaſ# In- 
dies, though Chaſtity is of ſingular Reputati- 
on, yet Cuſtom permitted a married Woman 
to proſtitute her ſelf to any one who preſen- 
ted her with an Elephant, and that with Glo- 
ry too, to have been valu'd at fo high a rate. 
Phedin the Philoſopher, a Man of Birth, after 
the taking of his Countrey El;da, made it his 
trade to proſtitute the beauty of his youth, ſo 
long as it laſted, to any one that would, for 
Money, thereby to gain his Living. And $9- 
lon was the firſt in Greece, *cis ſaid, who by his 
Laws gave Liberty co Women, at the expence 
of their Chaſtity, to provide for the Neceflicies 
of Lifez a Cuſtom that Herodotus ſays had 
been receiv'd in many Governments before his - 
time. And befides, what Fruit is there of this 
painful Solitude ? For what Juſtice ſoever there 
is in this Paſſion, we are yet to conſider whe- 
ther 1t turns to account, or no. Does any one 
think to curb it by his Induſtry ? 


Pone Seram, cobibe : ſed quis cuſtodiet ipſos 
Cuſtodet : cauta eft, & ab illis mcipit uxor, 


Lil _— " Hang on a Lock, I hear old Friends adviſe, 
[If * Appoint a Guard, but who ſhall watch «he 
| 'Her Art firſt draws them in. (Spies ? 


What Conveniency-- will not ſerve their turn 
in ſo knowing an -Age ?- Curioſity is wicious 
throughout; but *cig permiciom here. *Tis Fol- 
ly to examine 'into-a Diſeaſe for which there 


is no Phylick that does-not inflame and make 
ie 
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it worſe ; of which the ſhame grows ſtill grea- 
ter, and more publick by Jealouſie, and of 
which the revenge more wounds our Proſpe- 
rity, than it heals ws. You wither and die in 
the ſearch of ſo obſcure a proof. How mile- 
rably have they of my time arriv'd at that 
knowledge, who have been ſo unhappy as to 
have found it aut ? If the Informer does not 
at the ſame time apply a Remedy, and bring, 
relief; *tis an injurious Information, and that 
better deſerves a ſtab than the Lye: We no 
leſs laugh at him who takes pains to prevent 
it, than he who is a Cuckold, and knows it 
not. The Character of Cuckold is indelible, 
who once has it carries it to his grave ; the 
Puniſhment proclaims it more than the Fault. 
It is to much purpoſe to ſee, to draw the Cur- 
tain, and to lift up the Quile to diſcover our 
p__ Misfortunes, thence to expoſe them on 

ragick Scaffolds ; and Misfortunes that only 
hurt us by being known; for a good Wite, 
ora happy Marriage, is ſaid, not that they 
are really fo, but becauſe no one ſays to the 
contrary» Men ſhould be fo diſcreet,as toevade 
this tormenting and unprofitable knowledge: 
and the Romans had a Cuſtom, when retur- 
ning from any Expedition,to fend home before 
to acquaint their Wives with their coming 
that they might not ſurprize them 3 andto this 
purpoſe it is, that a certain Nation has intro- 
duc'd a cuſtom, that the Prief# ſhall on the 
Wedding day unlock the Brides Cabinet, to 
free the Husband from the doubt and Curio- 


ſity of examining-in the firſt aſſaule, ho 
he 


— 
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Lucret. l.3, 


Gatullus. 


ſhe comes a Virgin to his Bed, or that ſhe has 
been at the Trade betore. But the World will 
be talking. I know a hundred honeſt Men 
Cuckolds, that are handfomely, and not very 
indecently fo; a worthy man is Lamented, but 
not diſeſteenr'd tor it. Order it fo that your 
Vertue may conquer your Misfortyne, that 
good Men may curſe the Occaſion,*and that 
he who wrongs you may tremble bur to think 
on't. And moreover, who eſcapes being talk'd 
of at the ſlams rate, from the leaſt even to the 
greatelt ? | 

— tot qui legionibus imperitavit, 

Et melior quam tumultis fuit, improite, rebus. 


To whom fo many Legions did bow, 
And who by much was better far than thou. 


You hear how many honeſt men are re- 
proach'd with this in your preſence, and: you 
may believe that you are no more-ſpard be- 
hind your Back. Nay, the very Ladies will be 
laughing too; and what are they fo apt to 
laugh at in this vertuous Age of ours, as:at a 
peaccable and well-compos'd marriage ? There 
1s not one among(t you but has made ſome bo- 
dy Cuckold: and Nature runs much: in'/paral- 
lel in compenſation, and turn for turn. The 
frequency of this accident ought long ſince 
to have made iteaſiez and "tis now palt into 
Cuſtom. Miſerable Paſlion, which has this 
alſo that it is incommunicable. 


+  $WOCIVEL 1.*; is : 
Fors etians_ noſtris- mojdit queſtions Ayes, zi 
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And ſpiteful Fortune too denies 
An Ear to our Calamities. 


en 

ry | For to what Friend dare you intruſt your 
ut Griefs; who, if he does not laugh at them, 
_=_ will not make uſe of the occaſion to get a ſhare 
ac of the ©uarry? The ſharps,as well as the ſweets 
1 of Marriage, are kept ſecret by the wiſe 3 and 


amongſt other troubleſome Conditions apper- 
taining to it, this to a prating Fellow, as I 
am, is one of the chief, that cuſtom has ren- 
dred it indecent and prejudicial, to commu- 
nicate to any one all that a man knows, and 
all that a man feels. To give even Women 
counſel againſt jealouſte, would be ſo much 
time loſt, their very Being is ſo made up of 
ouſpicion, Vanity, and Curioſity, that to cure 
them by any lawful ways, is not to be hop'd 
or expe&ted. They often recover of this In- 
firmity, by a form of Health much more to 


C- be fear'd than the Diſeaſe it ſelf. For as there 
Ie i are Enchantments that cannot take away the 
tO 3 Evil, but by throwing it upon another, they 
a f alſo willingly transterr this Fever to their 
re | Husbands, when they ſhake it off themſelves. 
Q- | And yer 1] know nor, to ſneak cruth, whether 
- a man can ſuffer worſe trom them than their 
1-0 Jealouſiez *cis the moſt dangerous of all their 
w<C Condicions, as the Head is of all their Mem- 
0 bers. Pittacus was us'd to ſay, that every one 
is | had his dete& , and that his was the 'jealous 


Head ot his Witez but for which he ſhould 
think himlzlf perte&tly happy. A mighty in- 
convenience ſure which could poyſon che 
' whole 


1 


- 
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whole Lifeof ſo juſt, ſo wiſe, and fo valiant a 
man ; What muſt we other little Fellows 
do? The Senate of Marſeilles had reaſon to 
grant him that begg'd leave to kill himſelf, 

that he might be deliver'd from the Clamour 
of his Wite, his requeſt ; for 'tis a miſchief 
that is never remov'd, but that it carries away 
the piece ; and that has no remedy but Flight 
or Patience, though both of them very hard. 
He was doubtleſs an underſtanding Fellow 
that ſaid, there was no happy Marriage but 
betwixt a blind Wife and a deaf Husband. 
Let us alſo conſider, whether the great and vi- 
olent Severity of Obligation we enjoyn them, 
does not produce two effes contrary to our 
defign, namely, whether it does not render 
the Purſuants more eager to attaque, and the 
Women more ealie to yield. For, as to the 
firſt, by raiſing the value of the Place, we 
raiſe the yalue and the deſire of the Conqueſt. 
Might it not be Yenxs her ſelf, who ſo cun- 
ningly enhanc'd the price of her Merchan- 
dize, by making the Laws her Bawds; know- 
ing how inſipid a delight it would be that 
was not heightned by Fancy and hardneſs to 
atchieve 2 To conclude, *tis all Swines-fleſh, 
varied by Sawces, as faid Flaminixs his Hoſt. 
Cupid is a roguiſh Goa, who makes it his Sport 
to contend with Devotion and Juſtice: *Tis 
his Glory, that his Power mates all other Pow- 
ers, and all other Rules give place to his. 


Ovid Trift. Materiam Calpe proſequiturque ſue. 


Bb. 4-El.1. And ſecks out Matter for his Crimes. 
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As to the ſecond point 3 ſhould we not be 
leſs Cuckolds, if we leſs fear'd to be ſo? ac- 
cording to the Humour of Women : whom 
Interdiction incites, and who are more eager 


for being forbid. 


Ubi welis nolunt, ubi nels volunt ultro, 
Conceſſa pudet ire via. 


(they wou'd, Sc. 9. 


You would, they wort, when you would not, 
Conſent does freeze, denial fires their Blood. 


What better Interpretation can we make of 
Meſſalina's Behaviour ? She at firſt made her 
Husband a Cuckold in private, as is the com- 
mon uſe : but, bringing her Buſineſs about 
with too much eaſe,by reaſon of her Husband's 
Stupidity 3 ſhe foon ſcorn'd that way, and 
preſently fell to making open love, to own 
her Servants, and to favour and entertain them 
in the ſight of all. She would make him know 
and ſee how ſhe us'd him. This Animal, not 
to bs rousd with all this, and rendring her 
Pleaſures dull and flat by his too ſtupid Facili- 
ty, by which he ſeem'd to authorize, and make 
them lawful z what does ſhe? but being the 
Wife of a living and healthful Emperour, and 
at Rome, the Theater of tha World, in the 
face of the Sun, and with ſolemn Ceremony , 
and to Silizs, who had long before enjoy'd 
her, ſhe publickly marries her ſelf one day 
that her Husband was gone out of the City. 
Does it not ſeem as if ſhe was going to become 
Chaſte by her Husband*s negligence ? or that 
ſhe fought another Husband that might ſhar- 
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Aneid, lib. 


Iz. 


Lucret, lib. 


Is 


Mr.Creech 


pen her appetite by his jealouſte, and who by 
watching ſhould incite her ? But che firlt dif- 
ficulty ſhe met with was allo the laſt ; this 
Beaſt ſuddenly rous'd. Theſe ſtupid fort of 
Men are oft the moſt dangerous. I have found 
by Experience, that this extream Toleration, 
when it comes to diſſolve, produces the moſt 
ſevere Revenge , for taking hre on a ſudden, 
Anger and Fury being combin'd in one, dit- 
charge their utmoſt force at the firſt charge. 


Irarumque omnes effundit babenas. 


He put her to Death, and with her a greac 
number of thoſe with whom ſhe had had In- 
telligence, even thoſe who could not help it, 
and whom ſhe had caus'd to be forc'd to her 
Bed with Scourges. What Virgil lays of Venus 
and Vulcan, Lucretins had better expreſs'd of a 
ſtoln Injoyment betwixt her and Mars. 


w———— bellifera menia Mawvors 
Armipotens regit, in gremium qui [epe tuum ſe 
Rejicit, aterno deviniins Vulnere amoris : 
Paſcit amore avidos inhians in te Dea wiſis, 
Eque tuo pendet reſupini ſpiritus ore : | 
Hunc tu Diva tuo recubantem corpore ſan&o 
Circumfu[a ſuper, ſuavers ex ore loquelas 
unde, 
_ For furious Mars, 
The only Governour, and God of Wars, 
Tired wich heat and toil, doth oft reſort 
To taſte the Pleaſures of the Paphian Court; 
Where on thy Boſom he ſupinely lies, 
And gregdily drinks Love at both his eyes 
Till, 
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Till quite o'recome,ſnatching an eager Kils, 
He haſtily goes on to greater bliſs: (arms 
Then midſt his ſtrict embraces claſp thine 
About his Neck,and call forth all thy charms, 
Careleſs, with all thy ſubtte arts become 

A Flatterer, and beg a Peace for Rome. 


When I conſider this rejicit, paſcit, inbians, 
molli, fovet, medullas, labefatta, pendct , percurrit, 
and that noble circumfu/a, mother of the gen- 
tle infuſus ; I contemn thoſe little Quibbles 
and verbal Alluſions have been fince in uſe. 
Thoſe well-meaning People ſtood in need of 
no ſubtilty to diſguiſe their meaning); their 
Language is downright and plain, and full of 
natural and continued Vigour ; they are all 
Epigram, not only with a ſting in the tayl, but- 
the head, body, and feet, carry the ſame force 
throughout. 'Thereis nothing forc'd, nothing 
languiſhing, but they ſtill keep the ſame pace. 


7 Contextms totus wvirilis eſt, non ſunt circa floſeu- 
The whole contexture is manly, S*V-Ep-N- 


without inſiſting upon little flowers of 'Rhetorick. 
*Tis not a ſoft Eloquence, and without offence 
only, *cis nervous and ſolid, that does. not fo 
much pleaſe, as it fits and raviſhes the greateſt 
minds. When I ſee theſe brave methods of 
expreſſion, ſo lively, ſo profound, I do not ſay 
that 'tis well ſaid, but well thought. ?*Tis. the 
{pritelineſs of the imagination that ſwells and 


elevates words. Pettns eff quod diſertum facit- guinty!, 
Our People call Language, Judgment, and fine lib. 10. 


words, full Conceptions. "This painting is not 
ſo 
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ſo much carried -on by dexterity of hand, as 
by having the obje& more lively imprinted in 
the Soul: Gallus ſpeaks ſimply, becauſe he 
. conceives fimply : Horace does not content 
himſelf with a ſuperficial expreſſion that would 
betray him; he ſees farther and more clearly 
into things, his Wit breaks into, and rummages 
all the magazine of words and figures where- 
with to expreſs himſelf, and he muſt have them 
above ordinary, becauſe his Conception is ſo. 
Plutarch ſays, that he ſees the Latin Tongue 
by the things. *Tis here the ſame: the Senſe 
illuminates, and produces the words : no more 
words of air, but of fleſh and bone ; they fig- 
nifie more than they expreſs. Moreover, thoſe 
who are not well skill'd in a Language, per- 
ceive ſome image of this; for in Tay, I ſaid 
whatever I had a mind to in common diſcourſe, 
but in more ſerious ſubjects, I durſt not have 
eruſted my ſelf with an 1d that I could not 
. wind and turn out of its ordinary pacez-I 
would theretn have a power of introducing 
ſomething of my own. The handling and ut- 
terance of fine Wits is that which ſets off a 
Language 3 not ſo much by innovating it, as 
by putting it to more vigorous and various 
ſervice, and by firaining, bending, and adap- 
ting it to them. They do not create words, 
bur they enrich their own, and give them 
weight and ſignification by the Ules they put 
them to, and teach rhem unwonted motions, 
but withal, ingeniouſly and diſcreetly. And 
how little this talent is given to all, is mani- 
feſt by che many French Scriblers of this Age. 
They 
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They are bold, and proud enough not to fol- 
low the common road, but want of Invention 
and Diſcretion ruins them. There is nothing 
ſeen in their Writings but a wretched affe&ta- 
tion of a ſtrange new ſtyle, with cold and ab- 
ſurd diſguiſes, which, inſtead of elevating, 
depreſs the matter. Provided they can bur 
trick up their ſtyle with fine new words, they 
care not what they ſignifie; and to bring in 
a new word by the head and ſhoulders, they 
leave the old one, very often more ſinewy 
and ſignificant than the other. There is ſtuff 
enough in our Language, but there is a defe& 
in cutting out. For there is nothing that might 
not be made out of our terms of Hunting and 
War, which is a fruitful Soil to borrow from. 

| And the forms of ſpeaking, like Herbs, im- ' 
| prove and grow ſtronger by being tranſplant- 
ed. TI find it ſufficiently abounding, but not 
ſufficiently pliable and vigorous. It quails un- 
der a powerfull Conceptian. It you would 
maintain the dignity of your ſtyle, you will 
oft perceive it to flag and languiſh under you, 
, and there Latin ſteps in to its relief, as Greek 
does to other Languages. Of ſome of the 
words I have pick'd out for my own uſe, we 
do not eaſily diſcern the energy, by reaſon 
that the frequent uſe of them have in ſome 
ſort embas'd their beauty, and rendred it com- 

mon. As 1n our ordinary Language there are. 

'F* ſeveral excellent Phraſes and Metaphors to be 
met with, of which che beauty is wither'd by 

age, and the colour is fullied by coo common 
handling; but that takes nothing from the 
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reliſh to an underſtanding man : neither does 
it derogate from the glory of thoſe ancient 
Authors, who, *tis likely, firſt brought thoſe 
words into that luſtre. The Sciences treat of 
things too finely, and after an artificial, very 
different from the common and natural way, 
My Page makes love, and underſtands it, but 
read to him Leo Hebrews and Ficinus, where 
they ſpeak of him, his thoughts and actions, 
he underſtands it not. I do not find in Arit- 
tle moſt of my ordinary motions 3 they are 
there cover'd and diſguigd in another robe 
for the uſe of their Schools, Well may they 
ipeed; but were I of the Trade, I would as 
much naturalize Art, as they artifie Nature. 
Let us let Bembo and Equicola alone. When I 
write, I can very well ſpare both the Compa- 
ny and the Remembrance of Books, leſt they 
ſhould interrupt my Method, and alſo intruth 
the beſt 4utbors too much humble and diſcou- 
rage me. Iam very muchof the Painter*s Mind, 
who having repreſented Cocks moſt wretch» 
edly ill, charged all his Boys not to ſuffer any 


| natural Cock to come into his Shop; and had 


rather need to give my felf a little luſtre of 
the Invention of Antinonnydes the Muſician, 
who, when he was to fing or play, took care 
beforehand that the Auditory ſhould either 
before or after, be entertained and plutted 
with ſome other ill Muſicians. But I can hard- 
ly be without a Plutarch, he isſo univerſal, and 
ſo full, that upon all Occaſions, and what 
extravagant Subjed ſo ever you take in hand, 
he will {till intrude himſelfinto your On, 
an 
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and holds out to you a liberal, and not to be 
exhauſted hand of Riches and Embelliſhments. 
It vexes me that he is ſo expos'd to the ſpoil 
of thoſe who are converſant wich him. I can 
no ſooner caſt an Eye upon him, but I pur- 
loyn either a Leg or a Wing. And alſo for 
this Deſign of mine, 'tis convenient for me to 
write at home, ina wild Country, wherel 
have no body to afliſt or relieve me 3 where 1 
hardly fee a man that underſtands the Latin 
of his Pater Noſter, and of French as little, it 
not leſs. I might have made it better elſewhere, 
but then the work would have been leſs my 
own; and its principal end and perfection 1s 
to be exatly mine : I ſhould well enough 
corre@ an accidental Error,of which I am full, 
as I run careleſly on : but for any ordinary 
and conſtant Imperfeions, it were a kind of 
Treaſon to put them out. When another tells, 
or that I fay to my ſelf, Thou art too thick of 
Figures; this is a word of the Gaſcon growth, 
and therefore a dangerous Phraſe ; ( I do not 
reje& any of thoſe that are us'd in the com- 
mon Streets of France, they that will fight 
Cuſtom with Grammar , are Fools) ths = an 
ignorant Diſcourſe; this is a Parodoxical ſay- 
ing, this i a fooliſh Expreſſion. Thou mak'ſt 
thy ſelf merry ſometimes; and men will think 
thou ſay ft a thing in good earneſt, which thou 
only ſpeak'ſt in jeſt. Yes ſay I, bur I corre the 
Faults of Inadyertence, not thoſe of Cu- 
ffom. Do I noe'talk at the ſame rate through- 
out? Do I not repreſent my ſelf eo the Lite? 
"Tis enough that I have done what I _—— 
Ns L 2 a 
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all the World knows me in my Book, and my 
Book in me. Now I have an apiſh imitating 
Quality; when I us'd to write Verſes, (and 
I never made any but Latin) they evidently 
accusd the Poet I had laſt read; and ſome of 
my firſt Eſlays have a little exotick tafte. I 
ſpeak ſomething another kind of Language at 
Paris than I do at Montaigne. Whoever I 
ſtedfaſtly look upon, eaſily leaves ſome im- 
preflion of his upon me. Whatever I conſider 
I uſurp; whether a fooliſh Countenance, a 
diſagreeable look, or a ridiculous way of 
ſpeaking 3 and Vices moſt of all, becauſe 
they ſeizeand ſtick to me, and will not leave 
hold without ſhaking off. I ſwear more by 
Imitation than Humour. A murthering imita- 
tion, like that of the Apes, ſo terrible both in 
ſtature and ſtrength, that Alexander met with 
in a certain Country of the Indies, which he 
would have had much ado any other way to 
have ſubdu'd. But they afforded him the means 
by that Inclination of theirs to imitate what- 
ever they ſaw done. For by that the Hunters 
were taught to put on Shooes in their fight, 
and to tye them faſt with many knots, and to 
muffle up their Heads in Caps all compos'd of 
running nooſes, and to ſeem to anoint their 
Eyes with Glew 3 ſo did thoſe ſilly Creatures 
employ their Imitations to their own ruine 3 
they Glew*d up their own Eyes, haltred and 
bound themſelves. The other faculty play- 
ing the Mimicks, and ingeniouſly ating the 
Words and Geſtures of another, purpoſely to 
make others merry, and to raiſe their Admira- 
tion, 
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tion, is no more in me than in a Stock. When 
I ſwear my own Oath, *cis only by Ged, of all 
Oaths the moſt diret, They ſay that Socrates 
ſwore by the Dog, Zeno had for his oath the 
{ame Interje&ion, at this time in uſe amongſt 
the Italians, Cappari : Pythagoras wore by Wa- 
ter and Air. I am fo apt, without thinking of 
it, to receive theſe ſuperficial Impreſſions, that 
if I have Majefty or Highneſs in my Mouth 
three, days together they come out inſtead of 
Excellency and Lordſhip, eight days after 5 
and what I ſay today in ſport and fooling, I 
ſhall ſeriouſly ſay the ſame to morrow. Where- 
fore, in writing, I more unwillingly undertake 
beaten Arguments, leſt I ſhould handle them 
at anothers expence. Every Subject is equal- 
ly fertile to me. A Fly will ſerve me for a 
Subje&, and *cis well if this I have in hand has 
not been undertaken at the Recommendation 
of as wanton a Will. I may begin with thac 
which pleaſes me beſt, for the Subjedts are all 
link'd to one another ; but my Soul diſpleaſes 
me, in that ic ordinarily produces its deepeſt 
and moſt airy conceits which pleaſe me beſt, 
when I leaſt expe& or ſtudy for them ; and 
ſuddenly vaniſh, having at che inftant nothing 
to apply them to; on Horſe-back, at the Ta- 
ble, and in Bed: but moſt on Horſe back, 
where I am moſt given to think. My ſpeaking 
is a little nicely jealous of Silence and Atten- 
tion, 1t I talk my beſt, Who interrupts me, 
cuts me off. In-travelling, the Neceflicy of the 
way will often put a ſtop to Diſcourſe z be- 
lides that, I for the moſt part travel wichout 
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Company, fit to entertain long Diſcourſes, by 
which means I have all the leiſure I would to 
entertain my ſelf. It falls out as it does in my 
Dreams, whilſt dreaming I recommend them 
to my Memory, (for I am apt to dream that 
I dream) but the next Morning I may repre- 
ſent to my ſelf of what Complexion they were, 
whether gay or fad, or ſtrange, but what they 
were, as to the reſt, the more I endeavour to 
retrieve them, the deeper I plunge them in 
oblivion. So of Thoughts that come acci- 
dentally into my Head, I have no more but a 
vain Image remaining in my Memory, only 
enough to make me torment my ſelf in their 
queſt to no purpoſe. © Well then, laying Books 
aſide,and more ſimply and materially IF 
I find after all, that Lowe is notbing elſe but the 
thirſt of enjoying the ſubjef} es; - neither 1s 
Venus any other thing than the pleaſure of 
difoharging the Veſlels, as the Pleaſure Nature 
gives us of diſcharging other Parts that either 
by immoderation or indiſcretion become vi- 
cious. According to Socrates, Love is the A 

petite of Generation, by the mediation of Beauty. 
And heving often conſider'd the ridiculous 
titillation of this Pleaſure, the abſurd, hair- 
brain'd, and ſenſeleſs motions with which it 


| inſpires Zeno and Cratippus; the indiſcreet 


rage, and the Countenance enflam'd with Fu- 
ry and Cruelty in the ſweeteſt effes of Love : 


and then that ſowre, grave, ſevere, and ex- 


eatick one is ſo wanton an Adtion, that our 
Delights and our Excrements are promiſcu- 
oully ſhuffled together, and that the ſupream 
Pleaſure 
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Pleaſure carries along with ic fainting and 
complaining, as well as Grief; I then believe 
it to betrue that Plato ſays, That the Gods made 


Man for their ſport : 


—quenan iſta jocandi Claudian. 
ShUItIG fo—— 


What a ſtrange ſporting Cruelty 
May this be ſaid tobe ? | 


And that it is in mockery, that Nature has or- 
der'd the moſt troubleſome of Actions to be 
the moſt common, by that to make us equal, 

. and to parallel Fools and wiſe Men, Beaſtsand 
us. Even the moſt contemplative and prudent 
Man, when I imagine him in this pofture, I 
hold him an impudent Fellow to pretend tobe 
prudent and contemplative. They arethe Pea- 
cocks Feet that abate his Pride. 


wn ridenter dicere Verum Hora, lib, x, 
Dnid wetat ? — Sat, Is 


One may ſpeak Truth in jeſt without Offence. 


'They who baniſh ſerious Imaginations from 
their ſports, do, ſays one, like him who dares 
not adore the Statue of a jSam, if not cover- 
ed with a Veil. Weecat and drink indeed as 
q Beaſts do ; but thoſe are not Actions that ob- . 
| ſtru& the Fun&ions of the Soul. In thoſe we 
maintain our adyantage over them 3 but this 
{ubjeRs all other thought, and by its imperi- 
L 4 ous 
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ous Authority makes an Aſs of all Plato's Divi- 
nity and Philoſophy too, and yet he complains 
not of it, In every thing elſe a Man may keep 
ſome Decorum, all other Operations ſubmit to 
the Rules of Decency; this cannot ſo much as 
in imagination appear other than vicious or 
ridiculous. Examine if you can therein find 
one wiſe and diſcreet proceeding. Alexander 
{aid, That he chiefly knew himſelf to be mor- 
tal by this act and ſleeping ; Sleep ſuffocates and 
ſuppreſſes the Faculties of the Soul 3 the fami 
liarity with Women does likewiſe diflipate 
and exhauſt them. Doubtleſs 'tis a mark, not 
only of our original Corruption , but alſo of 
our Vanity and Deformity. Or the one ſide, 
Nature puſhes us on to it, having fix'd the moſt 
noble, utile, and pleaſant of all her Functions 
to this Deſire: And, on the other ſide, leaves 
us to accuſe and avoid it, as infolent and in- 
decent, to bluſh at it, and to recommend Ab- 
ſtinence. Are we not ſufficiently Brates, to call 
that Work brutiſh which begets us? People of 
ſo many differing Religions have concurr'd in 
ſeveral Ceremonies, as Sacrifices, Lamps, bur- 
ning Incenſe, Faſts,and Offerings; and amongſt 
other, in the condemning this AQ: All Opt 
nions concentre in this, beſides the old cuſtom 
of Circumciſions. We have peradventure rea- 
fon to blame our ſelves for being guilty. of ſo 
fooliſh a Production as Man, and co call the 
Act and Parts ſhameful that are employ'd in 
the Work (I am ſure mine are now properly 
ſhameful.) The Efenians, of whom Pliny 
ſpeaks, kept up their Countrey ſeveral Ages" 
with- 
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without either Nurſe or Baby-clouts, by the 
arrival of Strangers, who following this pretty 
humour,came continually in to them: A whole 
Nation being reſolute, rather to hazard a total 
Extermination, than to engage themſelves in 
Female embraces, and rather to loſe the ſuc- 
ceflion of Men than to beget one. *Tis ſaid, 
that Zeno never had to do with a Woman buc 
once in his Life, and then out of civility, that 
he might not ſeem too obſtinately to diſdain 
the Sex. Every one avoids ſeeing a Man born, 
every one runs to ſee him die. To deſtroy a 
ſpacious Field is ſought out, and in the face of 
the Sun 3 but to make him, we creep into as 
dark and private a corneras we can.” Tis a Man's 
duty to withdraw himſelf from the light to do 
it; but *cis Glory, and the fountain of many 
Vertues, to know how to deftroy what we 


have done: The one is Injury, the other Fa- 


your: For Ariſtotle ſays, That to do any one a 
Courteſie, in a certain Phraſe of his Country, is 
to kill him. The Athenians, to couple the dil- 
grace of theſe two Actions, being to purge the 
Iſle of Delos, and to juſtitie themſelves to Apollo, 
interdicted at once all Birth and Burial in the 


Precins thereof: Noſtri noſmet penitet., We Terence. * 


ere aſhamid of our ſelves. There are ſome Nati- 
ons that will not be ſeento eat. I know a La- 
dy, and of the beſt Quality, who has the ſame 
Opinion, that 'is an ill ſight to ſee one chew 
their meat, that cakes away much from theic 
Grace and Beauty, and therefore unwillingly 
appears at a publick Table with an Appetite ; 
and know a Man alſo, that cannot endure to 


ſec 
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Vir. Georg. 
lth, - 


Gallus, 
Ele. 1, 


ſee another eat, nor be ſeen himſelf; .and is 
more ſhy of Company in putting in than put- 


ting out, In the Turkiſh Empire, there area 


great number of Men, who, to excel others, 
never ſuffer themſelves to be ſeen when they 
make their repaſt 3. who-never have any more 
than one a Week, who cut and mangle their 
Faces and Limbs, and never ſpeak to any one : 
Fanatick People! who think to honour their 
Nature. by denaturing themſelves ; that value 
themſelves upon their contempt of themſelves, 
and grow better by being worſe: What mon- 
ſtrous Animal is this, that is a horrour to him- 
ſelf, to whom his Delights are grievous, and 
who weds himſelf to Misfortunes! "Fhere are 
who conceal their Lite : 


Exilioque domos, & Julcia limina mutant. 


Some baniſh'd, do their native Seats exchange, 
And Countries under other Climates range 3 


and withdraw them from the ſight of other 
Men, that avoid Health and Cheerfulneſs, as 
dangerous and prejudicial Qualities. Not only 
many Sedts, but many People curſe their Birth, 
and bleſs their Death; and there is a place 
where the Sun is abominated, and Darkneſs 
adord. We are only ingenious in uſing our 
ſelves ill; *tis the only Quarry our Wits fly 
atz and Wit, when miſapplied, is-a dange- 
rous Tool. 


O miſeri quorum gaudia crimen habent ! 
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O wretched Men whole Pleaſures are a Crime. 


Alas, poor Man,thou haſt Inconveniencies that 
are inevitable enough, without encrealing them 
by thine own Invention, and art miſerable 
enough by nature, without being ſo by Art; 
thou haſt real and eſſential Deformities enow, 
without forging thoſe that are imaginary. 
Doſt thou find that thou haſt not perforn'd 
all the neceſlary Offices that Nature has en- 
joyn'd thee, and that ſhe is idle in thee; it 
thou doſt not oblige thy ſelf to more and new ? 
Thou doſt not ftick to infringe the univer- 
{al and undoubted Laws ; but. ftick'ſt cloſe co 
thoſe confederate and fantaſtick ones of thy 
own, and by how much more particular, un- 
certain, and contradicted they-are, by ſo much 
thou employ'ſt thy whole Endeavour in them: 
The Laws of thy Pariſh bind thee 3 thoſe of 
the World concern thee not : Run but a lictle 
over the Examples of this kind, thy Life is 
full of them. Whilſt the Verſes of theſe two 
Poets treat ſo reſervedly and diſcreetly of 
wantonnels, as they do, methinks, they diſco- 
ver it much more. Ladies cover their Necks 
with Net-work, as Prieffs do ſeveral ſacred 
things; and Painters ſhadow their Pictures ta 
give them greater luſtre: And, 'tis ſaid, that 
the Sun and Wind ſtrike more violentlyby Re- 
flexion, than ina dire& Line. The Egyprian 
wiſely anſwer'd him, who ask'd him what he 
had under his Cloak ? It is hid under my Cloak, 
{aid he, that thou may ſt not know what it is. 
But there are certain other chipgs that —_ 
hide 
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hide-only to ſhew them. Hear this that ſpeaks 
plainer : 


Et nudam preſſi corpus aduſque meum. 


- And in theſe naked Arms of mine, 
Her naked Body I did wine. 


Methinks I am ewnuch'd with the Expreſſion. 
Let Martial turn up YVenw's Coats as high as he 
can, he cannot ſhew her ſo naked: He, who 
fays all that is to be ſaid, gluts and diſguſts us : 
He, who is afraid to expreſs himſelf, draws 
us on to gueſs at more than is meant. There isa 
kind of Treachery in this ſort of Modeſty,and 
*ſpecially whilſt they half open, as they do, ſo 
fair a path to Imagination,both the Aion and 
Deſcription ſhould reliſh Theft. The more re- 
ſpe&ive, more timorous, more coy, and ſecret 
Love of the Spaniards and Italians pleaſe me. 
I know not who of old wiſh'd his weaſon as 
long as that of a Crane, that he might the lon- 
ger taſte what he ſwallow'd : It had been bet- 
ter wiſh'd in this quick and precipitous Plea- 
ſure,eſpecially in fuch Natures as mine,thar had 
the fault of being too prompt. To ſtop its 
flighe, and delay it with preambles, all things, 
a Wink, a Bow, a Word, a Sign, ſtand for fa- 
vour and recompence betwixt them. Were it 
not an excellent piece of Thrift in him that 
could dine on the ſteam of the roaſt ? *Tisa Paſ- 
ſion that mixes very little with ſolid Eſſence, 
much more with vanity and feveriſh raving, 
and we are to reward and pay it accordingly. 
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Let us teach the Ladies to value and eſteem 
themſelyes, to amuſe and fool us. We give the 
laſt Charge ac the firſt onſet, the French Im- 


petuoſicy will ſtill ſhew ic ſelf, By ſpinning 


out their Favours, and expoſing them in ſmall 
parcels, even miferable old Age it ſelf. will 
tind fome little ſhare of Reward, according to 
its worth and merit ; who has no fruition, but 
in fruition, who wins nothing unleſs he ſweeps 
the ſtakes; and who takes no pleaſure in the 
Chace, but in the Quarry, ought not to intro- 
duce himſelf in our School. The more ſteps 
and greices there are, ſo much higher and 
more honourable is the uppermoſt Seat. We 
ſhould take a pleaſure in being conduaed to 
it, as in magnificent Palaces, by Portico's, En- 
tries, long and pleaſant Galleties, by many 
eurns and windings. This diſpoſition of things 
would turn to our advantage ; we ſhould there 
longer ſtay, and longer love; without hope, 
and without deſire we proceed not worth a 
pin: Our Conqueſt and entire Poſſeflion is 
what they ought infinitely to dread : When 
they wholly ſurrender themſelves up to the 
mercy of our Fidelity. and Conſtancy, they 
run a mighty hazard; they are Vertues very 
rare, and hard to be found, they are no ſooner 
Ours, but we are no more theirs : 


Poſtquam Cupid ments [atiata libido eſt, 
Verba nihil metuere, nibil perjuria cnrants 


When our Deſires and Luſts once ſated are, 
For Oaths and Promiſes we little care. 


And 


Catullu, 
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And Thrafonides, a young Man of Greice, was 
ſo in love with his Paſlion, that having gain'd a 
Miſtreſs's Conſent, he refus'd to enjoy her, that 
he might not by fruition quench and ſtupifie 
the unquiet Ardour of which he was ſo proud, 
and with which he ſo pleaſed himſelf. Dearneſs 
is4 good Sauce to Meat. Do but obſerve how 
much the manner of Salutation, particular to 
our Nation, has by its facility made Kiſſes, 
which Socrates ſaysis ſo powerful and dange- 
rous for the ſtealing of Hearts of noeſteem. It 
is a nauſeous and injurious Cuſtom for the 
Ladies, that they muſt be oblig'd to lend their 
Lips to every Fellow that has three Footmen at 
his heels, how naſty or deform'd ſoever : 
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Mart.lib.7, Cujuns livida naribus canin, 
EP18+ 77» Dependet placies, rigetqus barha : 
Centum occurrere malo culilingis. 
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And we do not get much by the bargain ; for 
as the World is divided, for three beautiful 
Women, we muſt kiſs threeſcore ugly ones ; 
and to a tender Stomach , like thoſe of my 
Age, an ill Kiſs over-pays a good one. In Italy 
they paſſionately court, even their common 
Women, who proſticute themſelves for Mo- 
ney, and juſtifie the doing ſo, by ſaying, That 
there are degrees of fruition; and that by 
their Services, they will procure themſelves 
thatwhich is beſt and moſt entire. | "They {ell 
nothing but their Bodies, the Will is too free, 
and too much its- own to be expos'd to fale :; 
So ſay theſe, That 'tis the Will they undertake, 


and 
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and they have reaſon. *Tis indeed the Will 
that we are to ſerve, and have to do withal. 
I abhor to imagine mine in a Body without 
Aﬀecion. And this madneſs is, methinks,Cou- 
ſin-German to that of the Boy, who would 
needs lie with the beautiful Statue of YVenzs, 
made by 'Praxiteles; or that of the furious 
Egyptian, who violated the dead Carkals of a 

oman he was embalming : Which was the 
occafion of the Law afterwards made in Egypt 
That the Corps of beautiful young Women, 
thoſe of good 


terment. Periander] did more wonderfully , 


who extended his conjugal Aﬀection ( more terra. 


regular and legitimate) to the enjoyment of 
his Wife Meliſſa after ſhe was dead. Does it 
not ſeem a Lunatick humour in the Moon, fee- 
ing ſhe could no otherwiſe enjoy her Dar- 
ling Endymion, to lay him for ſeveral Months 
aſleep, and to pleaſe her ſelf with the fruition 
of a Boy, who ſtirr'd not but in his fleep ? 
I likewiſe ſay, that we love a Body without a 
Soul, when we love a Body without its Con- 
{ent and Concurring Deſire. All Enjoyments 


are not alike : There are ſome that are hectick 
and languiſhing: A thouſand other Caulſes,be- 
ſides Good-will , may procure us this Favour 
trom the Ladies : This is not a ſufficient Teſti- 
mony of Aﬀe&ion ; Treachery may lurk there 


as well as ellewhere: They ſometimes go to't 
but by halves, 


Tan 


2 of beauti- 
Of ful women 
Quality, ſhould be kept three kept three 


days before they ſhould be delivered to thoſe Days in 
whoſe Office it was to take care for the In- £8?! be- 
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1d. lib. 11. 
Epig. 61. 


— Tanquam thura merumque parent 
Abſentem marmoreamve putes. 


So coldly they unto the Work prepare, 
You'd think them abſent, or elſe Marble 
[ were, 
T know ſome, who had rather lend That than 
their Coach, and who only impart themſelves 
that way : You are toexamine whether your 
Company pleaſes them upon any other ac- 
count, or like ſome ſtrong-chin'd Groom, for 


that only, and in what degree of favour you 


are with them : 
tibi fi datur uni 


Quolapide illa diem candidiore notet. 


Whether thy Miſtreſs favour thee alone, 
And mark thy Day out with the whiter Stone. 


What if they eat your Bread with the Sauce of 
a more pleaſing Imagination ? \ 


Te tenet, abſentes alios ſuſpirat amores. 


She kindly ſtrains thee in her Arms, but has 
Her thoughts the while fix'd in another place. 


What? have we not ſeen one in theſe days of 
ours, that made uſe of this At upon the ac- 
count -of a moſt horrid Revenge, by that 
means to kill and poiſon, as hedid, a beautiful 
Woman? Such as know Itah, will not think 
it ſtrange, if for this SubjeR, I ſeek not elſe» 
where for Examples: ' For that Nation may be 
call'd the Regent of the World in this: They 
have generally more handſome, and. fewer ug- 
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ly Women than we : but for rare and excel- 
ling Beauties we have as many as they. 1 think 
the ſame of their Wits; of thoſe of the com- 
mon ſort they have many, and evidently more. 
Brutality is without compariſon much rarer 
there; but in ſingular Souls, and thoſe of 
the higheſt Form, we are nothing indebted to 
them. If I ſhould carry on the compariſon, I 
might ſay, as touching Valour, that, on the 
contrary it is, to what it is with them, com- 
mon and natural with us: but fomerimes we 
ſee them poſleſs'd to fuch a degree as ſurpal: 
ſes the molt ſteady and obſtinate Examples we 
can produce. The Marriages of that Gountry 
are defective in this : Their Cuſtom common- 
ly impoſes ſo rude, and fo flaviſh a Law upon 
the Women, that the moſt remote Acquain- 
tance with a Stranger is rendred neceilarily 
ſubſtantial 3 and ſeeing that all comes to one 
account,they have nohard choice to make. And 
have they broken down the Fence? We may 
ſafely preſume they have, Luxuria ip/is win- 
culis, ficut fera beſtia, irritata, deinde emi(/a. 
Luſt, like a wild Beaſt, being more enrag'd by be- 
ing bound, breaks from bx Chains with greater 
wildneſs, They muſt give them a little more 
Rein ; 


Vidi ego nuper equum tontra ſua Frena tenacem 
Ore reluttanti flumings ire modo. 


I ſaw, ſpite of his Bit, a head-{trong Colt 
Run with his Rider, like a Thunder-bolt. 


M The 


Ovid. Am, 
L.3. Eleg. 4» 
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The deſire of Company is allay'd by giving a 
little Liberty. *Tis a good Cuſtom we havein - 
France, that our Sons are receiv'd into the beſt 
Families, there to be entertain'd and bred up 
Pages, as in a School of Nebleſs. And 'tis 
look'd upon as a diſcourteſie, and an affront 
to refuſe a Gentleman. I have taken notice 
(for ſo many Families, fo many differing forms) 
that the Ladies who have been ſtricteſt with 
their Maids, have had no better luck than 
thoſe who allow'd them a greater Liberty. 
There ſhould be moderation in all things; one 
muſt leave a great deal of their Conduct to 
their own Diſcretion ; for, when all comes to 
all, no Diſcipline can curb them throughout. 
But it is true withal, that ſhe who comes off 
with flying Colours from a School of Liberty, 
brings with her whereon to repoſe more Con- 
fidence, than ſhe who comes away found from 
a ſevere and ftri& Education. Our Fathers 
dreſsd up their Daughters looks in Baſhfulneſs 
and Fear, we ours in Confidence and Aſſurance. 
We underſtand nothing ofthe Matter. We muſt 
leave it to the Sarmates, that are not to lie 
with a Man, till with their own hands they 
have firſt kil'd another in Bactel.” For me, who: 
have no other title left me to theſe things, bue 
by the cares ; *tis ſufficient, if according to the 
Privilege of my Age, they retain me for one 
of their Counſel. I do then adviſe them, and 
us Men too, to Abſtinence; but if the Age we 
live in will not endure it, atleaſt Modeſty and 
Diſcretion. For as theStory of no_m__ ſays, 
ipeaking*to two young Men, who bluſh'd - 
FP | ee 
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ſee him go into a ſcandalous Houſe; the Vice 
is in not coming out, not in going in. Let 
her that has no care of her Conſcience, have 
yet ſome regard to her Reputation ; and tho? 
ſhe be rotten within, let her carry a fair out- 
ſide at leaſt, Icommend a Gradation, and the 
deferring of time in beſtowing of their Favours. 
Plato declares, That in all forts of Love, Faci- 
lity and Promptnels are forbidden the Defen- 
dant. 'Tis a ſign of eagerneſs, fo raſhly, ſud- 
- denly, and hand over-head wholly to furren- 
der themſelves, whictthey ought to diſguiſe 
with all the art they have. In carrying them- 
ſelves modeſtly and-unwillingly in the grant- 
ing their laſt Favours, they much more allure 
our deſires, and hide their own.* Let them ſtill 
fly before us, even thoſe who have moſt mind 
to be overtaken. They better conquer us by 
flying, as the Scytbjans do. To lay the truth, 
according to the law that Nature has impos'd 
upon them, it is not properly for them either to 
will, or defire ; their part is to ſuffer,. obey, 
and conſent: and for this it is, that Nature has 
given them a perpetual Capacity, which in us 
is but ſometimes and incertain ; they are al- 
ways fit for the encounter, that they may be 


always ready when we are ſo. Patinate. And Seneca in 
whereas ſhe has order'd that our Appetites Fi/ 


ſhall be manifeſt by a prominent Demonſtra- 
tion, ſhe would have theirs to be -hidden and 
conceal'd within ; and has furniſh'd them with 
Parts improper for Ofteneation, and fimply de- 
fenſive. Such Proceedings as this chat follows, 
muſt be left to the Amazonian Licence, Alex- 
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Alexander ander marching his Army chorough Hyrcants, 


ind Thale- Thpleſtras 


ftris. 


Queen of the Amazons, came with 
three hundred light Horſe of her own Sex, 
well mounted and arm'd, having left the re- 
mainder of a very great Army that follow'd 
her behind the neighb'ring Mountains, to give 


'him a Viſit; where ſhe publickly allow'd, and 


in plain terms told him, that the Fame of his 
Valour and Victories had brought her thither 
to ſee him, and to make him an Offer of her 
Forces to affiſt him in the purſuic of his En- 
terprizes: and that finding him ſo handſome, 
young, and vigorous, ſhe, who was alſo per- 


fect in all thoſe qualities, advis'd that they 


might lie together; to the end, that from the 
moſt valiant Woman of the World, and the 
braveſt Man then livirig, there might ſpring 
ſome great and wonderful Iſſue for the time 
to come. Alexander return'd her thanks for 
all the reſt 3 but to give leiſure for the accom- 


pliſhment of her laſt demand, he detain'd ber 


thirteen days in that place, which were ſpent 
in Royal Feaſting and Jollity, for the welcome 
of ſo noble a Princeſs. We are almoſt through- 
out incompetent and unjuſt Judges of their 
AQtions, as they are of ours. I confeſs the 
truth when it makes againſt me, as well as 
when *tis on my ſide. *Tis an abominable in- 
temperance that puſhes them on ſo often to 
change, and that hinders them to limit their 
Aﬀection to any one Perſon whatever ; as is 
evident in that Goddeſs, to whom are attri- 
buted ſo many changes, and ſo many ſeveral 
Enamorato's, But 'tis true withal, that 'tis 
con- 
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contrary to the nature of Love, if it be not 

violent; and contrary to thenature of Violence, 

if it be conſtant.” And they who make it a 
wonder, exclaim, and keep ſuch a clutter to 

find out the cauſes of this Frailty of theirs, as 
unnatural, and not to be believ*d ; how comes 

it to paſs they do not diſcern how often they 

are themſelves guilty of the ſame, without any 
Aſtoniſhment or Miracle at all? It would 
peradventure be more ſtrange to ſee the Paſ- 

ſion fixt. *Tis not a ſimply corporeal Paffion. AﬀeQions 
If there be no end in Avarice and Ambition, of Women 
there is doubtleſs no more in defire. Ie {ill ne = 
lives after Satiety, and 'tis impoflible to pre- 
ſcribe either conſtant Satisfaction, or. end ; it 

ever goes beyond its poſſeſſion: and by that 

means Inconſtancy peradyenture is in fome ſort Inconfſtan- 
more pardonable inthem than in us. They may _—_ 
plead as well as we the inclination to V aricty _ 
and Novelty,common to us bath. And ſecond- ; 
ly, without us, that they buy a Pig in a poak. 

Joan Queen of Naples, caus'd her firſt Husband Andreoſe 
Andreoſſe to be hang'd at the Bars of her Win- hang'd by 
dow in a Halter of Gold and Silk, woyen with 33s Wife 
her own Hand, becauſe that in Matrimonial Queen of 
performances, ſhe neither found his Parts nor Naples, for 
Abilities anſwer the ExpeQatian ſhe had con- nor being 
ceiy'd from his Stature, Beauty, Youth, and _— 
ARtivity, by which ſhe had been caught and 0:4 
deceiv'd. There is more pains required in do- 

ing than in ſuffering; and ſo they are on their 

part always at leaſt provided tor Neceflity, 
whereas on our part it may fall out otherwiſe. 

For this Reaſon ic was that Plarg wiſely made 

by " £ I% a Law, 
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Men a Law, that before Marriage, to determine of 
_— the fitneſs of the Perſons, the Judges ſtiould 
a. ſee the young Men who pretended to it, ſtript 
ſtark naked, and the Women but to the Gir- 
dle only. When they come to try us, they 
do not perhaps think us worthy of their choice. 


Experta latus madidoque ſimillima loro 
Inguina, nec laſſa ſtare coafta manu, 
Deſerit imbelles thalamos — 


*Tis not enough that a Man's Will be good, 
Weakneſs and Inſufficiency lawfully break a 


Marriage : 
8 


Mart.I. 7. 
Eprg. 57. 


Catulls, Et querendum aliunde foret nervoſins illud, 
| | Duod poſſet Zonam ſolvere virgineam. 
= not, and according to her own ſcantling, 
and amorous intelligence, more bold and active? 
Virg Georg. Si blando nequeat ſupereſſe labori. 
lib. 3. | | 


If ſtrength, they want Loves task toundergo. 


Old mens But is it not a great Impudence to offer our 

Love fee-, ImperfeRions and Imbecilities, where we de- 

ble and fire to pleaſe, and leave a good Opinion and 

imperiet. pfem of our ſelyes? For the little that I am 
able to do now, | 

=—— ad unum 


Horace. Molls 0Þ145 _ _ 
Epod. 17+ 
One Bout a Night, 


. I would 
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I would not trouble a Woman, that I am to 
reverence and fear. 
——fuge ſuſpicari, Hor. lib. 2, 
Cujus undenum trepidavit et as Ode 4. 
claudare luſtrum 


ſuſpe& not him, SirRichard 
On whoſe Love's Wild-fire Age doth throw Fanſhaw. 
it's cooling Snow. 


Nature ſhould fatisfie her felf in having ren- 
dred Age miſerable, without rendring it ridi- 
culous too. T hate to ſee it, for one poor inch 
of pitiful Vigour, which comes upon it but 
thrice a Week, to ſtrut, and ſet out it felf with 
as much eagerneſs as if it could do mighty 
feats, a true flame of Flax; and wonder to 
ſee it ſo boyl and bubble, at a time when it is 
fo congeal'd and extinguiſh'd. This Appetite 
ought not to appertain to any thing but the 
flower of beautiful Youth. Truſt not tait, be- 
cauſe you ſee it ſeconds that indefatigable, full, 
conſtant, and magnanimous ardour that is in 
you, for it will certainly leave you in the lurch- 
at your greateſt need; but rather return it to 
ſome tender, baſhful, and ignorant Boy, who 
yet trembles at the Rod, and bluſhes, | 


Indum ſanguineo veluti violaverit oftro Eneid. 
S; "g ebur, vel miſt rubent ubi'lika multa #. 12. 
Al a roſa _ _ : 


So Jodies Ivory ſtreak'd with Crimſon ſhows, 
Or Lilies white mixt withthe Damask Roſe. 
M 4 wha 
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who can ſtay till the Morning without dying 
for ſhame to betiold the diſdain of the fair 


Eyes of her who knows fo 'well his fumbling 


impertinence z 


Ovid Amo, Et tacit fecere tamen convitia vultug, 

[. 1 Eleg,7. 

| and though ſhe nothing ſay, 
How ill ſhe likes my work, her looks betray. 


he never had the fatisfa&tion and the glory of 
having cudgel'd them. till they were weary, 
with the vigorous performance of one hero- 
ick Night. When I have obſerv'd any one to 
be ttoubled with me, I have preſently accusd 
her Levity 3 but have been in doubt, if I had 
not reaſon rather to cothplain of Nature 3 ſhe 
has doubtleſs us'd 'me very uncivilly, and un- 
kindly. : EET; | ng 


Mirtial, Si mon longa ſatis, fi, non bene mentula craſſa : 
p Nimirum ſapiunt videntque parvam | 
Matrone quoque mentulam illibenter, 


and done me a moſt irreparable injury, Every 
Member I have, as much one as another, is 
equally my own, and no other does more pro- 
perly make me a man than this. I univerſally 
owe my intire Picture to the publick. [The 
. Wiſdom of my Inſtruction wholly conſiſts in 
Liberty, and naked Truth ;* diſdaining to in- 
troduce theſe little, feign'd, common, and pro- 
' vincial Rules, into the Catalogue of its real 
Pucies, all natural, genecal, and _—_ of 
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which Civility and Ceremony are Daughters 
indeed, but illegirimate. We are ſure to have 
the Vices of Apparence when we ſhall have 
had thoſe of Eſſence. When we have done 
with theſe, we run full drive upon others, if 
we find it muſt be ſo. For there is danger 
that we ſhall fanſie new Offices, to excuſe our 
Negligence toward the natural ones, and to 
confound them. That this. is ſo, it is manifeſt, 
that in places where the Faults are Witch-crafts, 
the Witch-chrafts are but Faults. That in Na- 
tions were the Laws of Decency are mdſt 


. Tare and moſt remiſs, the primitive Laws of 


common reaſon are better obſerv*d : the in- 
numerable multitude of ſo many Duties ſtifling 
and diffjpating our Induſtry and Care. The 
Application of our ſelves to light and trivial 
things, diverts us from thoſe that are neceſſary 
and juſt. O, that theſe ſuperficial men take an 
eafie and plauſible way in compariſon of ours: 
Theſe are ſhadows wherewith we palliate and 


pay one another; but we do not pay, but. 


inflame the reckoning towards that great Judge, 
who tucks up our rags and tatters above our 
ſhameful Parts, and is not nice to, view us all 
over, even to our inmoſt and moſt ſecret Nu- 
dicies: it were an uſeful decency of our 
maidenly Modeſty, could it keep him from this 
Diſcovery. In time, whoever could reclaim 
man from ſo ſcrupulous a verbal Superſtition, 
would . do. the - World no: great differvice. 
Our Life is divided betwixe Folly and Pru- 
dence. Whoever will. write but what isreve- 
rend and Canonical, will kaye aboye the 00s 
| s 
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half behind. I do not excuſe my ſelf to my 
ſelf; and if {I did it, ſhould rather be for my 
Excuſes that I would excuſe my ſelf, than for 
any other Fault. I excuſe my ſelf of certain 
Humours, which I think more ſtrong in num- 
ber than thoſe that are on my fide. In conſji- 
deration of which, I will further ſay this, (for 
I defire to pleaſe every one, though it will be 
hard to do; eſſe unum hominem accommoda- 
tum ad tantam morum ac ſermonum &* .volutt 
ratum varietatem) that they ought not to con- 
demn me for what I make Authorities,receiv'd 
and approv'd of fo many ages, to utter : and 
that there is no reaſon that for want of Rhime 
they ſhould refuſe me the Liberty they allow 
even to Church-men of our Nation, and time. 
Of which here are two, aad of the briskeſt 
amongſt them ; 


Beza. Rimula, diſpeream, 11 monogramma tua eſt. 
St, Gelas., Un wit d amy la contente, & bien traitte, 


beſides how many others. IT love Modeſty, 
and *tis not out of Judgment that I have cho- 
ſen this ſcandalous way of ſpeaking ; *tis Na- 
ture that has choſen it for me; I commend it 
not, no more than other forms that are con- 
trary to common nfance : But I excuſe ic, and 
by Circumſtances both general and particular, 
alleviate the Accuſation, But to proceed 3 
From whence alſo can that Uſurpation of ſove- 
reign Authority you take upon you over the 
Women, who fayour you at their own expence, 

; oy 
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Si furtroa dedit nigra munuſcula note. 


If in the filence of the Night, 
She has permitted ſtoPn delight. 


ſo that you preſently aſſume the intereſt, Cold- 
neſs, and Authority of a Husband, be deriy'd ? 
'Tis a free contract. Why do you not then 
begin, as you intend to hold on? There is no 
preſcription upon voluntary things. *Tis againſt 
the form ; bur it is true withall, that I in my 
time have carried on this intrigue as much as 
the Nature of it would permit, as conſcientt- 
ouſly, and with as much colour of Juſtice, as 
any other contrat whatever z and: that I ne» 
ver pretended other Afﬀedtion than what I re- 
ally had, and have truly acquainted them with 
the Declination, Vigour, and Birth ofthe ſame, - 
the Fits and Intermiflions: a man does. not al- 
way hold on at the ſame. rate. I have been 
0 


paring of my Promiſes, that I think I have The Au- 


been better than my Word. They have found = 


me faithful to their Inconſtancy, even to a pro: 1.qyc. 


fels'd, and ſfometimes-a multiplied Inconſtan- 
Cy. Inever broke with them whilſt I had any 
hold at all, and what Occafion ſoever they 
have given me, never broke with them to Ha- 
tred or Contempt. For ſuch Priyacies, though 
obtain'd upon never ſo ſcandalons terms, do 
yet oblige to ſome good Will. I have ſome- 
times, upon their tricks and evafions, diſcover'd 
a litcle indiſcreet Anger and Impatience ; for 
I am naturally ſubject to raſh Emotions, which 

. though 
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though light and ſhort, often ſpoyl my Mar- 
ket. Would they freely have conſulted my 
Judgment, I ſhould not have ſtuck to have 
given them ſharp and paternal Counſels, and 
to have pinch'd them to the quick. IfI have 
left. them any cauſe to complain of me, *tis ra- 
ther to have found in me, in compariſon of 
the modern ufance, a Love fooliſhly conſcien- 
tious, thah any thing elſe. I have kept my 
word in things wherein I might eaſily have 
been diſpens'd; they then fomerimes ſurren- 
dred themſelves with Reputation, and upon 
Articles that they were willing enough ſhould 
be- broken by the Conquerour. I have more 
than once made Pleaſure in its greateſt effort - 


 ftrike to: the intereſt of 'their humour ; and 


where Reaſon importun'd me, have arm'd 
them againſt my ſelf; ſo that they order'd 
their affairs more decently and ſecurely by my 
Rules, when they frankly referr'd themſelves 
to them, than they would have done by their 
own. TI have ever, as mach as I could, wholly 
taken upon my ſelf alone the hazard of our 
aflignations to acquit them, and have always 
contriv'd our meetings after the hardeſt and 
moſt unuſal manner, as leſs ſuſpe&ed, and 
moreover, in my opinion, more acceflible. 
They art chiefly more open, where they think” 
they are the moſt ſecurely ſhut. Things leaſt 
tear'd are leaſt interdi&ted and obſerv'd. One 
may more boldly dare what no body thinks 
you dare, which by the difficulty bgcomesea- 
fie. Never had any man his approaches more 
impertinently genital; chis way of loving is 

| niore 
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more according to my diſcipline : but how ri- 
diculous and inefteual to our People, who 
better kaow than I? yet I ſhall not repent me 
of it, I have nothing there more to loſe. 


=—me tabula ſacer 

Votiva paries, indicat uvida —_— 
Suſpendiſſe potent 

Veſtimenta Maris Des. 


For me, my votive table ſhows Sir Rich, 
That I have hang'd up my wet cloathes Fanſhaw. 
Upon the Temple Wall 
Of Sea's great Admiral. 


'Tis now my time to ſpeak out. But I might 
peradventure ſay, as another would do, Thou 
ealkeſt idly, my friend, the Love of thy time 
has little Commerce with Faith and Integrity. 


hec fi tu poſtules ade 
Ratione certa facere, nibilo plus agas, Eun. A8.1, 


Puam ſi des operam, ut cum ratione in[aniass Scan. 1. 


Theſe things if thou wilt undertake, 
By Reaſon, permanent to make; 
This will be all thow'le get by it, 
Wiſely to run out of thy Wir. 


On the contrary alſo, if it were for me. to be- 
gin again in earneſt, it ſhould be by the lame 
method, and the ſame progreſs, how fruitleſs 
ſoever it might prove. Folly and Ignorance 


arecommendable in an incommendable ation- 
The 
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The farther I go from their humour in this, I 
approach fo much nearer to my own. As to 
the reſt, in this traffick, I would not ſuffer m 

ſelf ro be totally carried away, I would pleaſe 
my ſelfin it, but would not forget my ſelf 


_ withall: I would keep the little Sence and 


Diſcretion that Nature has given me, intire 
for their ſervice and my own : a little Emo- 
tion, but no Dotage.»” My Conſcience ſhould 


alſo be engag'd in it, even to Debauch and 


Diſfolution; but ſo far as to Inpratitude, 
Treachery, Malice and Cruelty, never. I would 
not purchaſe the pleaſure of this Vice at a- 
ny rate, but content my ſelf with its pro- 
per and ſimple expence. Nullum intra fe vi- 
tiumeſt, Nothing is a Vice in its ſelf. I al- 
moſt equally hate a ſtupid and flothful Lazi- 
neſs, as [do a toilſome and painful Employ- 
ment ; the one pinches, the other lays me 
aſleep. I like wounds as well as bruifes, and 
Cuts as well as dry blows. I found in this Com- 


merce, when was the moſt able for it, a juſt 


moderation betwixt theſe Extreams. Love is a 
ſpritely, lively, and gay Agitation, I was nei- 
ther troubled nor afflited with it, but heated, 
and moreover diforder'd; a man muſt ſtop 
there: it hurts no body but fools. A young 
man ask'd the Philoſopher Panetias, if it was 
becoming a wiſe man to be in Love? Leer 
the wiſe man look to that, anſwer'd he, but let 
not thou and 1, who are not (0, ingage our ſebves 
in ſo ſtirring .and violent an affair, that will 
ſlave ws to others and render us contemptible 10 
our ſelves. He ſaid true; that we are not to. 
| intruſt 
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intruſt a thing ſo precipitous in it ſelf, to a 
Soul that has not wherewithall to withſtand 
its afſaules, and! diſprove the ſaying of Ageſi- 
laws, that Prudence and Love cannot live to- 
gether, ?*Tis a vain Employment, 'tis true, in- 
decent, ſhameful, and unlawful ; but to carry 
it on after this manner, I look upon it as whole- 
ſome, and proper to*enliven a drowſie Soul, 
and to rouze up a heavy Body. And, as an 
experienc'd Phyfician, fr preſcribe it to 
a man of my form and condition, as ſoon as 
any other Recipe whatever, to rouze and keep 
him in vigor till well advanc'd in years, and 
to deferr the approaches of Age, whilſt we are 
but in the Suburbs, and that the Pulle yet beats. 


Dum nova canities, dum prima & retta ſenetus, Fuven, 
Dum ſupereſt Lacheſi quod torqueat, & pedibus me Sat. 3. 


Porto mes, nullo dextram [ubeunte bacillo. 
(in it, 


Whilſt Age ſtrait-ſhouldred hath ſome youth Sir Robert 
WhiPſ my hair's gray, whilſt there a rem- Stapleton. 


nant yet 
For Lachefis to ſpin, whilſt I walk on 
My own Legs, need no ſtaff to lean upon. 


We have need to be trinkled and tickled by 
ſome ſuch niping incitation-as this. Do but 
obſerve what Youth, Vigour, and Gayety it 
inſþir'd Anacreon withall. And Socrates, who 
was then older than I, ſpeaking of an amorous 
ObjeR, Leaning, ſaid he, my Shoulder to her 
Shoulder, and my Head to hers, as we were rea- 
ding together in a Book, I felt, without diſſem- 


— 


bling, 
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Natural 
Pleaſures 


allow'd if 


bling, a ſudden ting in my Shoalder like the 
biting of a Flea, which I ftill felt above five days 
after, and a continual itching crept into my Heart. 
Whatonly an accidental touch, and of a Shoul- 
der, to heat and alter a Soul mortified and 
enerved by Age, and the ſtricteſt liver of all 
Mankind ? and pray why not ? . Socrates was 
a Man, and would neither be nor be like any 
other thing. Philoſophy does not contend a- 
gainſt natural Pleatioes, provided they be 
moderate: and only preaches Moderation, not 


moderate.) 2 total abſtinence: "The power of reſiſtance is 


employ'd againſt thoſe chat are adulterate, and 
introduc'd by Innovation. Philoſophy ſays, that 
the Appetites of the Body ought not to be 
augmented by the Mind ; and ingeniouſly 
warns us not to ſtir up Hunger be Saturity, 
not to ſtuff inſtead of filling the Belly, to avoid 
all Fruition that may bring us to want, and 
all Meats and Drinks that procure Thirſt 
and Hunger: As ſhe does in the ſervice of 


' Love, ſhe there preſcribes us to take ſuch an 


obje& as may qnly fimply ſatisfie the Bodies 
real need, and may not ſtir the Soul, which 
ought only barely to follow and affiſt the Bo- 
dy, without mixing in the affair. But have I 
not reaſon to believe,” that theſe Precepts, 
which nevertheleſs, in my opinion, are-elſe- 
where very ſevere, are only direted to a Bo- 
dy in its beſt, and beſt- pertorming plight : 
and that in a Body broken with Age, as in a 
weak Stomach, *tis excuſable to warm and fup- 
port it by Art, and by the mediatioh of the 
Fancy, to reſtore the Appetite, and _— 

nels 
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neſs ithas loſt in it ſelf, May we not ſay, that 
there is nothing in us during this earthly Pri- 
fon, that is purely either corporeal or ſpiritual 
and that we injuriouſly break up a Man alive ; 
and that it ſeems but reaſonable that we ſhould 
carry our ſelves as favourable, art leaſt againſt 
the uſe of Pleaſure, as we do againſt that of 
| Pain? It was (for example) vehement even to 
,perfection in the Souls of the Saints by Re- 
pentance : The Body had there naturally a 
ſhare. by the righe of Union, and yet might 
have but little part inthe Cauſe ; and yet are 
they not contented that it ſhould barely fol- 
- Jow, and afliſt the afflicted Soul. They have 
afflicted it by itſelf, with grievous and pecu- 
liar torments, to the end, that by .emulation 
of one another, the Soul and Body might 
plunge Man into Mifery, by ſo much more ſa- 
| lutiferous, asit is more painful and fevere. In 
like manner, is it not injuſtice in bodily Plea-. 
ſures, to ſubdue and keep under the Soul, and 
ſay, that it muſt cherein be dragg'd along,as to 
ſome enforc'd and ſervile Obligation' and Ne- 
ceſlity * "Tis rather her part to botch and che- 
riſh them, there to preſent her ſelf, and to in- 
| . vite them; the Authority of Ruling belonging 
| to her; as it isalſo her part, in my Opinion, 
' in Pleaſures that are'proper to her, to inſpire 
and infuſe into the Body all the reſentment it is 
capable of, and to ſtudy how to, make it 
plealant and uſeful to ir. For it is good rea- 
ſon, as they fay, that the Body ſhould not. 
"purſue its Appetices to the -prejudice of the 
Mind; but-why is it nor alſo reafon that the 
CERN N ; Mind 
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Mind ſhould not purſue hers to the prejudice 
of the Body ? I have no other Paflion to keep 
me in breath. What Avarice, Ambition, Quar- 
rels and Suits do to others ,, who, like me, 
have no. particular Vocation , Love would 
much more commodiouſly do; it would re- 
ſtore to me Vigilancy, Sobriety, Grace, and 
the care of my Perſon. It would re-afſure my 
countenance, that the ſour Looks, thoſe de- 
form'd, and to be pitied four Looks of old 
Age,might not ſtep in to-diſgrace it; would 
again put me upon ſound and wiſe ſtudies, by 


which I might render my ſelf more lov'd and 


eſteem'd, clearing my Mind of the deſpair of 
it ſelf, and of its Uſe, and redintegrate it to 
it ſelf; would divert me from a thouſand 
troubleſome thoughts, and a thouſand melan- 
cholick Humours, that Idleneſs and the ill 
poſture of our Health, loads us withal at ſuch. 
an Age; would warm again, in Dreams at 
leaſt, the Blood that Nature has given over; 
would hold up the Chin, and a little ftretch 
out the Nerves, the Vigours, and Gaiety of 
Life of that poor Man, who is going full-drive 
toward his ruine. But I very well underſtand 
that it is a Commodity very hard to recover ; 
By Weakneſs and long Experience our Taſte is 
become more delicate and nice : We ask moſt, 
when we bring leaſt ; and will have the moſt 
choice, when we leaſt deſerve to be accepted : 
And knowing our ſelves for what we are, we 
are leſs-confident and:more diftruſtful,nothing 
can aſſure us of being belov'd, conſidering 
our Condition and theirs. Iam out of counte- 

| nance 
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nance to ſee my ſelf in company with thoſe 
young wanton Creatures, 


Cujms in indomito conſtantior inguine neruns, Moon : 
Duam nova collibms arbor inberet. Epod. 126 


To what end ſhould we go inſinuate our Mi- 
ſery with their gay and ſpritely Humour. 


Poſſint ut juvenes viſere fervidi, Har. lib. 4 
Multo non ſine riſa, Ode 13, 
Dilapſam in cineres facem. 

That Youth inflamed may behold, = Thomas 

awhins. 


Not without laughter, and much ſcorn, 
A burning Torch to Aſhes worn. 


They have Strengtk. and Reaſon on their (idle, 
let us give way, we are moſt able tro make 
good our ground. And theſe Bloſſoms of 
ſpringing Beauty ſuffer not themſelves to be 
handled by ſuch benumb'd hands, nor be 
dealt with by meer material Means. For, as the 
old Philoſopher anfwer'd one that jeer'd him, 
becauſe he could not gain the Favour of a 
young Girl he made love to, Friend, the Hook 
will not ſtick in ſuch ſoft Cheeſe. It is a Com- 
merce that requires relation and correſpon- 
dence: The othes Pleaſures we receive, may 
be acknowledg'd by recompences of another 
nature: But this is not to be paid but with the 
ſame kindof Coin. In earneſt, in this ſport, 
the Pleaſure I give does more tickle my Ima- 
gination, than that hoy give ms, Now, whe 
| 2 8 as 
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Mart. lib, 
Epig. go. 


has nothing of Generoſity in him that can re- 


ceive a Courteſie where he conferrs none, it 
muſt needs be a mean Soul that will owe all, 
and can be contented to maititain a Friend» 
ſhip with Perſons to whom he is a continual 
charge. There is no Beauty, Grace, nor Priva- 
cy ſo exquiſite, that a gallant Man ought to 
defire at this rate. If they only can be kind 
to us out of Pity, I had much rather die than 
live upon Charity. I would have right to ask 
in the ſtyle that I ſaw ſome beg in Italy, Fate 
ben per voi, Do good for your ſelf; or atter the 
manner that Cyr#s exhorted his Souldiers, #ho 
loves me, follow me. Conſort your ſelf ( ſome 
one will ſay to me )-with Women of your. 
own Condition, whom, the Company of one 
of the Tame Age will render more eaſie to 
your deſire. O ridiculous and ſtupid Com- 
poſition ! 


m—— 010 
Barbam wellere mortuo Leoni. 


Rouze not a ſleeping Lioneſs. 


Xenophon lays it for an Objection, and an accu- 
{ation againſt Menon, that he never made love 
to any but old Women : For my part, I take 
more pleaſure in ſeeing only the juſt and ſweet 
mixture of two young Beauxiesz or only to 
meditate of it in my fancy, than to be my ſelf 
an Actor in the ſecond with a deform'd Crea- 
ture. I leave that fantaſtick Appetite to the 
Emperour Galba, that was only'for old cur- 
ried Fleſh: And to this poor Wretch, 4 

O 
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O, ego Dei faciant talem te cernere poſſim, 
 Charaque mutatzs ofcula ferre com, 
AmplefFique meis corpus non pingue lacertss. 


O would to Heav*n, that ſuch I might thee ſce, 
To kiſs thoſe Locks, gray with Antiquity, 
And thy lank wither'd Body to embrace. 


And amongſt the Deformities, I reckon forc'd painted 
and artificial Beauties. Emonez, a young Cur- Beauties 
rezan of Chios, thinking by fine drelling to ac- reckon 
quire the Beauty that Nature had deny'd her, 70>... 
came to the Philoſopher Arce/ilaws, and ask'd ;jes. 
him, If it was poflible for a wiſe Man to be in 

love : Nes, replied he, provided it he not with 4 

faded and adulterated Beauty, like thine. The 
Deformity of a confelsd Antiquity, is not to 

me ſo deſpiſable and nauſeous, as another that 

is poliſh'd and plaſter'd up, Shall I ſpeak ic 
without the danger of having my Throat cut ? 

Love, in my Opinion, is not properly and na- m—_ 
turally in its Seaſon, but in the Age next to - his 
Childhood : Throne. 


Duem (i puellarum inſereres choro, 
Mille [agaces falleret boſpites, 
Diſcrimen ob(curum, ſolutis 
Crinibus, ambiguoque vults. 


Whom ſhould you with diſhevell'C Hair, 
And that ambiguous face, bring in 
Amongſt the Chorus of the Fair, 
He would deceive the ſubtleſt there, 
So ſmooth, ſo _—_ is his Skin. 
3 


Ode 5. 


Nor 
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Ovid. Trift. 
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Hor. I. 4. 
Ode 13. 


Druus 
Hier on. 


Nor Beauty neither. For whereas Homer ex- 
tends it ſo far as to the budding of the Chin 3 
Plato himſelf has obſerv'd it for rare. And the 
reaſon why the Sophiſt Dioz call'd the firſt ap- 
pearing Hairs of Adoleſcence, Arifogitons, and 
Harmoedii, is ſufficiently known. I find it in 
Virility already in ſome ſort a little out of date, 
tho* not ſo much as in old Age. 


Importunmns enim tranſuolat aridas 
ETC. , 


Love, reſtleſs with quick motion flies 
From wither'd Oaks. 


And Marguerite, Queen of Navarre, like a Wo: 
man, does very far extend the Advantage of 
Women, ordaining, That it is time at. Thirty 
years old, to convert the title of Fair into that 
of Good. The ſhorter Authority we give him 
over our Lives, 'tis ſo much the better for us. 
Do but obſerve his Comportment 3 *tis a 
beardleſs Boy, that knows not how they pro- 
ceed in his School,contrary to all Order : Stu- 
dy, Exerciſe, and Uſance, are ways for. Inſut: 
ficiency to proceed by. "There Nowices rule. 
Amor ordinem neſcit, Love knows no Order. 
Doubtleſs his Conduct is much more graceful, 
when mixt with Inadvertency and 'Trouble ; 
Miſcarriages and ill Succeſſes give him Appe- 
tire and Grace, provided it be ſharp and eager, 
*tis no great matter whether it be prudent or 
no. Do but obſerve how he goes reeling, 
tripping, and playing : You put him in the 

Stocks 
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Stocks when you guide him by Art and Wiſ- 
dom, and he is reſtrain'd of his Divine Liberty, 
when put into thoſe hairy and callous Clutches. 
As to the reſt, I oft hear them ſet out this In- 
telligence, as entirely ſpiritual, and diſdain to 
put the Intereſt the Senſes there have into Con- 
ſideration. Every thing there ſerves turn ; but 
I can ſay that I have often ſeen, that we have 
excus'd the Weakneſs of their Underſtan- 
dings, in favour of their outward Beauty ; but 
have never yet ſeen that in favour of a Mind, 
how mature and well-diſpos'd foever , any 
one would lend a hand to ſupport a Body thae _ 
was never ſo little decay'd. Why does not 
ſome one make an attempt to make that noble 
Socratical Contra and Union of the Body 
to the Soul, purchaſing a philoſophical and 
ſpiritual Intelligence and Generation at the 
price of his Thighs, which is the higheſt price 
it can amount to? Plato ordains in his Laws, 
that he who has perform'd any ſignal and 
advantageous Exploit in War, may not bere- 
faus'd during the whole Expedition, his Age, or 
.Deformity notwithſtanding , a Kiſs, or any 
other amorous Favour from any whatever. 
What he thinks to be ſo juſt in Recommenda- 
tion of Military Valour, why may it not be 
the ſame in Recommendation ot any other 
good Quality? And why does not ſome Wo- 
man take a fancy to prepoſleſs over her Com: 
panions the Glory of this chaſte Love? I may 
well fay chaſte, 


N 4 _——_ 
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Virg.Georgs nam fi quando ad prelia ventum eft 
lib. 3- Ut quondam in ſtipulis magnus ſme viribus ignis 


| Incaſſum furit. 


1, For when to joyh Love's Battel they engage 
Mr. x joy y engage, 
$6 Like fire in ſtraw they fondly ſpend their Rage. 


The Vices that are ſtifled in the thought are 
not the worſt. To conclude this notable Com- 
mentary, which has eſcap'd from me in a Tor- 
rentof Babble,a Torrent ſometimes impetuous 
and offenſive: 


Catully, Ut miſſum ſponſi furtivo munere malum, 
| Precurrit caſto Virginis e gremio : 
| ©uod miſere oblite molli ſub veſte locatum, 
| Dum adwventu matris profilit excutitur, 
| Atque illud prono preceps agitur decurſu, 
| Huic manat tiriſts conſcins ore rubor. 
| 


As a fair Apple by a Lover ſent 

To's Miſtreſs, for a private Complement, 
Does eumble from the rotie Virgin's lap, 
Where ſhe had quite forgot it by miſhap ; 
When, ſtarting at her Mother's coming in, 
It is ſhak'd out her Garments from between, 
And rowls over the Floor before her Eyes, 
A guilty Bluſh her fair Complexion dyes. 


-— —— ——_ 4 


> —————— 


I fay that Males and Females are caſt in the 
ſame Mould, and that Education and Uſage 
excepted, the difference is not great: Plato 
indifferently invices both the one and - 

: other 
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other to the Society of all Studies, Exerciles, 
and Commands, both Military and Civil, in 
the Common-Wealth ; and the Philoſopher 
Antiſthenes took away all diſtintion betwixt 
their Virtue and ours. It is much more eaſie 
to accuſe one Sex, than to excuſe the other. 
'Tis according to the Proverb, I may Vice 
correc Sin. 


C HAVE 
* Of Coaches. 


T is very eafie to make it appear, that great 

' Authors, when they write of -Cauſes, do 
not only make uſe of thoſe they think to be 
the true Cauſes indeed, but alſo of thoſe they 
believe are not ſo, provided their Works may 
be: illuſtrated with the Beauty of Invention. 
They ſpeak true, and uſefully enough; if it be | 
ingeniouſly. We cannot make our ſelves ſure 
of the ſupream Cauſe, and therefore clutter a 
great many together, to ſee if it may not acci- | 
dentally be amongſt them. ; 

| 


namque unam dicere cauſam, « 
Non ſatss eſt, verum plures unde una tamen ſit. © Lucret. 16, 


And thus my Muſe a ſtore of Cauſes brings; Mr.Creech. 


For here, as in a thouſand other things, 
Though 


| 


' 
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Though by one ſingle Cauſe th'effed is = 


Yet fince *tis hid, a thouſand muſt be ſhown, 
That we may ſurely hit that ſingle one. 


why they Will you ask me, whence the Cuſtom, of blef- 
fay, God ing thoſe that Sneeze ?- we break Wind three 
bleſs you, ſeveral ways; that which allies from below 
<p is too filthy 3 that which breaks out from the 
* * Mouth carries with it ſome reproach of having 
eaten too much ; the third Eruption is Snee- 
Zing, which,becaule it proceeds from the Head, 
and is without offence, we give it this civil 
Reception ; Do not laugh at this diſtin@ion, 
for they ſay *tis Arifotle's. I think Ihave read 
in Plutarch (which of all the Authors I ever 
Convers'd with, is he who has beſt mixt Art 
with Natare, and Judgment with Knowledge, ) 
giving 4 Reaſon for the riſing of the Stomach 
in thoſe that are at Sea, that it is occaſion'd by 
fear, having found out ſome reaſon by which 
he proves, that fear may produce ſuch an Ef 
Why Peo- feat: I, who am very ſubje@& to vomit, know 
ple are apt very well that that Cauſe concerns not me ; 
wo vomit and know it not by Argument, but by neceſ- 
= X+ ſary Ex 
been often told me ; that the ſame thing oft 
happens in Beaſts, eſpecially Hogs, when' out 


of all apprehenſion of danger ; and what an 


Acquaintance of mins has told me of himſelf, 
that being very ſubjet to it, the Diſpoſition 
to ydmit has three or four times gone off him, 
being very much atiraid in a violent Storm, as 
it hapned to that ancient.  Pejws vexabar quan 
ut periculum mil ſuccurreret, . I was too much 


troubled 


jence, without inſtancing what has 
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troubled for my danger to relieve me. | was ne- 
ver afraid upon the Water, nor indeed in any 
other peril ( and I have had enow before my 
Eyes, that have been juſt enough, if Death 
be one) fo as to be aſtoniſh'd and to loſe my 
Judgment. Fear ſprings ſometimes as well 
from want of Judgment as from want of Cou- 
rage. All the dangers I have been in I have 
look'd upon without winking, with an open, 
ſound, and intire Sight; and beſides, a Man 
muſt have Courage to fear : It has formerly 
ſerved me better than ſome others, ſo to order 
my retreat, that it was, if not without fear, 
nevertheleſs without affright and aſtoniſhment. 
It was ſtirr*d indeed, but not amazed nor ſtu- 
pified. Great Souls go yet much farther, and 
repreſent flights not only ſound and temperate, 
but moreover fierce. Let us make a Relation 
of that which Alcibiades reports of Socrates, 
his fellow in Arms: I found him, ſays he, after 
the rout of our Army, bim and Lachez, in the 
rear of thoſe that fled, and conſidered him at my 
leiſure, and in ſecurity, for I was mounted upon 
a good Horſe, and he on foot, and had ſo fougbt. 
T took notice in the firſt place, how much Tudg- 
ment and Reſolution he ſhew'd in compariſon 4 
Lachez, and then the bravery of bus March, 
nothing different from his ordinary gate, hs ſight 
firm and regular , conſidering and judging what 
paſs d about him, looking one while *upon thoſe, 
and then upon others, Friends and Enemies, after 
ſuch a manner as incourag'd the one, and ſignified 
to the others, that he would ſell hx life dear to 
any one ſhould attempt to take it from him, and [ſo 


they 
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| they cameoff ; for People are not willing to 


attack ſuch kind of Men, but purſue thoſe 
they-ſee are in a Fright. This is the \ Teſti- 
mony of this great Captain, which teaches 
us what weevery day ſee, that nothing ſo much 
throws us into dangersas an inconfiderate- ea- 
gerneſs of getting our ſelves clear of them. 


| Quo timors mints eff , eo minus ferme periculi eſt, 


When there us leaſt fear, there # for the moſt part 
leaſt danger. Our People are to blame to ſay, 
that ſuch a one is afraid of Death, when he 
expreſſes that he thinks of it and foreſees it ; 


Fore-ſight is-equally convenient in what con-- 


cerns us, whether good or ill. To conſider 
and judge of the danger, is in ſome ſort the 
reverſe to being aſtoniſh'd. I do not find my 
ſelf ſtrong enough to ſuſtain the force and im- 
petuoſity of this Paſſion of Fear, nor of any 
other vehement Paſſion whatever : If I was 
once conquered and beaten down, I ſhould 
never riſe again very ſound. Whoever ſhould 
once make my Soul loſe her footing,would ne- 
ver ſet it upright again : She retaſtes and re- 
ſearches her ſelf too profoundly, and too much 
to the quick, and Srtien would never let 
the Wound ſhe had receiv'd heal and cicatrize: 
It has been well for me that never any ſick- 
neſs has yet diſcompos'd it; At every charge 
made upon me, I make my utmaſt oppaſition 
and beſt defence; by which means the firſt 
that ſhould rout me, would make me for ever 


_rallying again; I have no after Game to play, 


On which ſide foever the: Inundation breaks 
my banks, I lie open, and am drown'd with- 
' out 
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out remedy. Epicurms lays, that a wiſe Man 
can never become a Fool; and I have an Opinion 
reverſe to this Sentence, which is, that who has 
once been a very Fool, will never after be ve- 
ry Wiſe. God grant me Cold according to my 
Cloth,and Paſſions proportionable to the means 
T have to withſtand them. Nature having laid 
me open on the one ſide, has cover'd me on 


the other ; having difarm'd me of ſtrength, ſhe 


. has arm'd me with inſenfibility, and an appre- 

henfion that is either regular or dull. Now I 
cannot long endure (and when I was young 
much leſs endur'd ) either Coach, Litter, or 
Boat, and hate all other riding but on Horſe- 
vack, both in the City and Country. But I 


can worſe endure a Litter than a Coach, and 


by the ſame reaſon, better a rude Agitation 
upon the Water, from whence fear is produc'd, 
than the motions of a Calm. . At the little jerks 
of Oars, ſtealing the Veſſel from under us, I 
find I know not how both my Head and my 
Stomach diforder'd : neither can I endure to 
ſit upon a tottering Scool. Whersthe Sail, or 
the Currerit carries us equally, or that we 
are tow*d, thoſe equal agitations do. not di- 
{turb me at all. *Tis an interrupted Motion 
that offends me, and moſt of all when moſt 
ſlow-: I cannot otherwiſe expreſs it. The Phy- 
ficians have order'd me+to ſqueeze and gird 


my felf about the bottom of my Belly with a 


Napkin'to remedy this accident ; *Which how- 
ever I have not try'd, being accuſtom'd to 
wreſtle with my own defects, and overcome 
them by my felt. Would my/ Memory ſerve 
: ; | ; me, 


- 
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me, I ſhould not think my time ill ſpent in 
ſetting down here the infinite variety that Hi- 
ſtory preſents us of the uſe of Coaches in the 
Service of War : various according to the Na- 
tions, and according to the Ages 3 in my Opi- 
nion, of great neceflity and effect : ſo that it 
is a wonder that we have loſt all knowledge 
of them. I will only ſay this, that very lately, 
in our Fathers time, the Hungarians made ve- 
ry advantageous uſe of them againſt the Turks; 
having in every one of them a Targetter and 
a Musket, and a number of Harquebuſeers 
drawn up, ready, and charg'd, and all cover'd 
with a * Pave/ade like 4 Galliot. They made 
the Front of their Battel with three thouſand 
ſ\uch Coaches, and after the Canon had play'd, 
made them all pour in cheir ſhot upon the 
Enemy, and made them ſwallow that Volley 
before they taſted of the reſt; which was no- 
little advance; and that done, the ſaid Chariots 
charg'd into their Squadrons to break them, 
and make way for the reſt; beſides the uſe 
they might .make of them to flank their Bodies 


ina place of danger marching in the Field, or 


to cover a 2wuarter, and fortific it.in haſte. In 
my time, a Gentleman in one of our Frontiers, 
unweildy of Body, and not being able to pro- 
cure a Horſe able to carry his weight, having 
a Quarrel, .rid up and down in a Chariot. of 
this faſhion, and found great Convenience in 
it. But let us leave theſe Chariots of War. As 
if. che" inſignificancy of Coaches had not been 
lufficiently known by better proofs, the laſt 
Kings ot - our firſt Race travell'd in a Carne 

; rawa 
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drawn by four Oxen. Mark Anthony was the 
firſt at Rome that caus'd himſelt to be drawn in 
a Coach by Lyons, and a ſinging Wench with 
him. Heliogabalas did ſince as much, calling 
himſelf Cybele, the Mother of the Gods 3 and 
alſo by Ties, taking upon him the Perſon of 
the God Bacchws, he alſo ſometimes harneſs'd 
two Stags to his Coach, another time four 
Dogs, and another ,four naked Whores, cauſing 
himſelf to be drawn by them in Pomp, ſtark 
naked too. The Emperour Firmws caus'd his 
Chariot to be drawn by Ofriches of a prodigi- 
ous ſize, ſo that it ſeem'd rather to fly, than 
roul; The ſtrangeneſs of theſe Inventions puts 
this other Fancy in.my head; chat ir is a kind 
of Puſillanimity in Y der hn a Teſtimo- 
ny that they do not ſufficiently underſtand 
themſelves what they are, when they ſtudy to 


e CX- 
ceſlive ex- 
pence of 
Monarchs 


make themſelves honour'd, and toappear great 2 ceſtimo- 


by exceflive Expence. 
ble in a foreign Country, where they areStran- 
gers; but amongſt their own Subjects, where 
they are in Sovereign Command, and may do 
what they pleaſe, it derogates from their Dig- 
nity, the moſt ſupream degree of Honour, to 
which they can arrive. As, methinks, it is ſu- 
| perfluous in a private Gentleman to go finely 
dreſsd at home; his Houſe, his Attendants, 


: " ny 
It were indeed excuſa Gllanimiry 


of pu- 


and his Kiechin, ſufficiently anſwer for him. 


The advice taat Iſocrates gives his King, ſeems 
to be grounded upon Reaſon ; that he ſhould 
be ſplendid in Plate and Furniture : foraſmuch 
as it-is an expence of duration, that devolves 
to his Succeſlors; and that he ——_ all 

5 | ag- 


| 
' 
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' Magnificences that will, in a ſhort time, be for-- 
got. LIloyv'd to go fine when I was a young- 
er Brother, for want of other Ornament, and. 
it became me well: There are ſome upon 
whom their rich Cloaths weep. We have 
ſtrange Stories of the frugality of our Kings 
about their own Perſons, and in their Gifts : 
Kings that were great both in Reputation, Va- 
| Jour, and Fortune. Demoſthenes mightily 
ſtickles againſt theLaw of theCity,that aflign'd 
the publick Money for the Pomp of their pub- 
lick Plays and Feſtivals; He would that their 
Greatneſs ſhould be ſeen in the number of 
Ships well equipt, and good Armies well. pro- 
vided for. And there is good reaſon to con- 
demn Theophraſt#s, who, in his Book of Riches, 
has eſtabliſh'd a contrary opinion, and main» 
tains that ſort of Expence to be the true Fruit 
of Abundance. - They are delights, ſays Ar;- 
 fotle, that only pleale the baſer fort of the 
People, and that vaniſh from the Memory 1o 
ſoon as they are ſated with them, and of which 
no ſerious and judicious Man can have any 
eſteem. - This Money would, in-my opinion, 
be much. more Royally, as more profitably, 
juſtly, and durably,. laid out in Ports, Hawens, 
Walls, and Fortifications z in ſumptuous Build- 
. ings, Churches, Colleges, the reforming of Streets 
and High-ways 3 wherein Pope Gregory 
the Thirteenth will -leave a laudable Me- 
mory to future Times; and wherein our Queen 
Catharine would to all Poſterity manifelt. her 
natural Liberality, and Muniticence to ſuc- 
 ceeding .Ages, would her Means ſupply. her 
| AiteRi- 
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Aﬀection. Fortune has done me a great de- 
ſpite, in interrupting the noble Structure of 


the Pont-neuf of our great City, and depriving The pant-. 
me of the hope of ſeeing it finiſh'd. before I neuf ar Pa- 
dye. Moreover, it ſeems to the Subjects, who 76. 


are daily SpeRators of theſe Triumphs, that 
their own Riches are expos'd before them, 
and that they are entertain'd at their own ex- 
pence. For the People are apt to-prefume of 
Kings, as we do of our Servants, that they 
are to take care to provide us all things ne- 
ceſſaryin abundance; but not to touch it them- 
ſelves: And therefore the Emperour Galbs, 


being pleas'd with a Muſician that play'd to him . 


at Supper, call'd for his Cabinet, and gave him 
a handful of Crowns that he took - out of it, 
with theſe words, Thx s not the Publick 1o- 
ney, but my own. Yet it ſo falls out, that the 
People for the moſt part have Reaſon on their 
{ide, and that their Princes feed their Eyes with 
what they once had to fill their Bellies. Li- 
berality it ſelf is not in its true Luſtre in 
a Soveraign hand; Private Men have there- 
in the moſt right; for to take it exactly, 
a King has nothing properly his own; he 
owes himſelf to others. Authority is not gi- 

in favour of the Magiſtrate , but of the 


Pro 
eople. A Superiour is never made ſo for his © 


own Profit, but for the Profit of the Inferiour z 
and a Phyſician ſor the ſick Perſon, and not 
for himſelf. All Magiſtracy, as well as all Art, 


has its end out of ic felf., Nulla ars in ſe ver- Seneca. 1 


ſatur. Wherefore the Governours of young 
Princes, who make it their buſineſs to-unprint 
O s 9 
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in them this Virtue of Liberalicy, and preach 
' to them to deny nothing, and to think nothing 
ſo well ſpent, as what they give, ( a Dodrine, 
that I have known in great Credit in my time) 
either have more. particular regard to their 
own profit, than that of their Maſter, or ill 
underſtand to whom they ipeak. It is too ea- 
ſie a thing to imprint Liberality in him who 
has as much as he will to ſupply it with at the 
expence of others ; and the eſtimate of it, not 
being proportion'd to the value of the Gift, 
; but to the Wealth of him who extends it, it 
comes to nothing in ſo mighty Hands. They 
find themſelves Prodigal, before they can be 
reputed Liberal; And yet it is but of little 
Recommendation, in compariſon of other Roy- 
al Virtues: and the only one, as the Tyrant 
Dioniſizs ſaid, that ſuits well with Tyranny 
it ſelf. I ſhould rather teach him this of the 
ancient Labourer, 


on \ w 5 F. 5 \ \ _ 
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rarch, © That whoever will have a good Crop, muſt ſow 
with his hand, and not pour out of the Sack; 

he muſt diſperce it abroad, and not lay it on 

a heap in one place : and that being he is'to 

give, or to ſay better, to pay and reſtore to fo 

ao many People, according as they have deſerv'd, 
he ought to be a loyal and diſcreet Diſpoler. 

; If the Liberality of. a, Prince be without mea- 
Wherein ſure or diſcretion, I had rather he were cove- 
Royal VIr- (Ons. A Royal Virtue ſeems moſt to conſiſt in 


fiſts, Juſtice 3 and of all the parts of Juſtice, mos 
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| beſt denotes a King that accompanies his Li- 
berality; for that they have particularly re 

ſerv'd to be perform'd by themſelves, whereas 

all other ſorts of Juſtice they remit to the Ad- 
miniſtration of others. An immoderate Boun- 

ty is a very weak means to acquire them goat 

will, for it checks more People than ic at 

lures: Quo in plures uſus fit, minus in multos Cicero de 
uti poſſit. uid autem eft ſtultiins, quam quod li- Offi. Fem. 
benter facias ,. curare ut id diutims facere nin —_ = 
poſſis ? By how much more you uſe it to many, by in pyiſt. 
ſo much leſs wil you be in a capacity to uſe it to 

many more. And what greater folly can there be 

than to order it ſo, that what you wenld do wil- 

lingly you cannot do long ? And it it te con- 

terr'd without due reſpe& of Meric, it puts 

him out of Countenance that receives it, and Tyan 
15 receiv'd without Grace. Tyrants have been hated by 
lacrific'd to the hatred of the People by the thoſe 
hands of thoſe very Men they have unjuſtly oo 
advanc'd ; ſuch kind of Men thinking to af- nr oy 
ſure to themſelves the poſleſlion of Benefits un- adyanc'd. 
duly receiv'd, if they manifeſt to have him in 

hatred and diſdain of whom they hold them ; 

and in this aflociate themſelves to the common 
Judgment and Opinion. The Subjedts of a 

Prince profuſe in Gifts, grow unreaſonable in 
asking, and accommodate themſelves not to 
Reaſon, but Example. We have in earneſt 

very oft reaſon to bluſhat our own Impudence: 

we are over-paid, according to Juſtice, when 

the Recompence equals our Service for do 

we owe noghing of natural Obligation to our 
Princes ? If he bears our Charges, he does too 

| O 2 much ; 
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much ; *cis enough that he contributes to them, 
the overplus is calFd Benefit, which cannot be 
exacted : For the very name of Liberality 
ſounds of Liberty 3 there is no end on't, as we 
uſe it. We never reckon what we have re- 
ceived, we are only for the future Liberality. 
Wherefore, the more a Prince exhauſts himſelf 
in giving, the poorer he grows in Friends. How 
fhould he ſatisfice immoderate Deſires, that ſtill 
tncreaſe the more they are filPd 2 He who has 
his Thoughts upon taking , never thinks of- 
what he has taken. Covetouſneſs has nothing 
fo proper, and ſo much its own as Ingratitude. 
The Example of Cyrus will not do amils in 
this place, to ſerve the Kings of theſe times 
for a Touch-ſtone, toknow whether their Gifts 
are well or ill beftow'd, and to ſee how much 
better that Emperour conferr'd them thanthey 
do : By which means they are reduc'd to bor- 
row of their unknown Subjects, and rather of 
them who they have wrong'd than of them on 
whom they have conferr'd their Benefits, and 
ſo receive Ads, wherein there is nothing of 


gratuitous but the Name. Creſws reproach'd 


him-with his Bounty, and caſtup to how much 
his Treaſure would amount, if he had been a 
little cloſer handed. He had a mind to juſti- 
fie his Liberality,and therefore ſent Diſpatches 
into all parts to the Grandees of his Domini- 
ons, whom he had particularly advanc'd, en- 
treating every one of them to ſupply him with 
as much Money as they could for a prefling 
occaſion, and to ſend him a particular of what 
every one could adyance. When all theſe Tic- 

kets 


> 
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kets were broughtto him, every one of his 
Friends, not thinking it enough barely to of+ 
fer him only ſo much as he had receiv'd from 
his Bounty, adding to it a great deal of his 
own, it appear'd that the Sum amounted to a 
great deal more than Crz/as his reckoning. 
Whereupon Cyrws, I am not, ſaid he, leſs in love 
with Riches, than other Princes, but rather 
a better Husband, you ſee with how ſmall a 
Venture I have acquir'd the ineſtimable Trea- 
ſure of fo many Friends; and how much more 
faithful Treaſure they are to me than merce- 
nary Men without Obligation or Aﬀection 
would be; and my Money bercer laid up than 
in Cheſts, putting upon me the Hatred, Envy, 
and Contempt of other Princes. "The Empe- 
rours excus'd the Superfluity of their Plays,and 
publick Spectacles, by reaſon that their Au- 
thority did in ſome ſort (at leaft in outward 
appearance) depend upon the Will of the 
People of Rome ; who, time out of mind, had 
been accuſtomed to be entertain'd and careſs'd 
with ſuch ſhows and excefles. But they were 
particular Men who had nouriſh'd thisCuſtom, 
co gratifie their Fellow-Citizen's and Compa- 
nions, (and chiefly out of their own Purſes) 
by ſuch Profuſion and Magnificence : It had 
uite another taſte, when they were the Ma- 


ers who came to hold it up. Peguniarum cjc. de Of: 
tranſlatio 2 # tis dominis ad alienos non debet lib. 1, 


liberalis videri. The transferring of Money 
from the right Owners to Strangers, ought not 
to bave the Title of Liberality. Philip, being 
his Son, went about by Preſents to gain the 

O 3 Att: 
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| Rich and 
atres. 


Calphurni- 
us, Egs 7. 


Aﬀection of the Macedonians, reprimanded 
him in a Letter after this manner : What ! haſt 
thou a mind that thy Swubjefts ſhall look upon thee as 
their Caſh-keeper, and not as their King * Wilt thou 
tamper with them to win their Aﬀettions? Do it 
then by the Benefit of thy Virtue , and not by thoſe 
of thy Cheſt. And yet it was doubtleſs a fine 
thing to bring and plant within the Theatre a 
great number of vaſt Trees, with all their 
Branches in their full verdure, repreſenting a 
great ſhady Foreſt, diſpos'd in excellent or- 
der, and the firſt day.to throw into it a 
thouſand Oltriches and -a thouſand Stags, a 
thouſand Boars, and a thouſand Fallow-Deer, 
to be killd and diſposd of by the People : 
The next day, to Cauſe an hundred great 
Lyons, an hundred Leopards, and three hun- 
dred Bears to be kill'd in his preſence: And 
tor the third day, to make three hundred pair 
of Fencersto fight it out to the laſt,as the Em- 
perour Probxs did. It was alſo very fine to ſeo 
thoſe vaſt Amphitheatres, all fac'd with Marble 


ſumpruous without, curiouſly wrought with Figures and 
- Amphithe- Statues, and the inſide ſparkling with rare De- 


corations and Enrichments. 
Balthem en gemms, en illita Porticms auro, 


Behold a Belt with Jewels glorious made, 
And a brave Portico wich Gold o'er-laid. 


All the ſides of this vaſt ſpace filPd and envi- 
roned from the bottom to the top, with three 
o: fourfcore ranks of Seats, all of Marbte alſo, 
and cover'd with Cuſhions. —extat 
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w—— mn exeat, inquit, Fuven, 
Si pudor eſt, Sat. 3 


& deputvine ſurgat equeſtri. 
Cujns res legi non ſufficit. ; 
(cries, 


Get y*out, whoſe means fall ſhort of Law, one Sir Robert 


For ſhame, from off the noble Cuſhion riſe. 


where an hundred thouſand mer might fit plac'd 
at their eaſe : and the place below, where the 
Plays were play*d,to make it by Art firſt open, 
and cleave in chinks, reprefenting Caves that 
vomited out the Beaſts deſign'd tor the Spe- 
Raclez and then ſecondly, to be overflow'd 
with a profound Sea, full of Sea-Monſters, and 
loaded with Ships-of War, to repreſent a Na- 
- val Battel : and thirdly, to make it dry and 
even again for the Combat of the Glad:ators ; 
and for the fourth Scene, to have it ſtrew'd 
with Vermillion and Storax inſtead of Sand, 
there to make a ſolemn Feaſt for all that infi- 
nite number of People: the laſt At of one 
only day. 


uoties nos deſcendents arene 
Vidimus in partes, ruptaque voragine terre 
Emerſiſſe feras; & it{dem ſepe latebris 
Aurea cum croceo creverunt arbuta libro. 
Nec ſolum nobs filveſtria cernere monſtra 
Contigit, equoreos ego cum certantibusurſis 
SpeFavi witulos, £4 £quorum p011ne dignum, 
Sed deforme pecms. 


How 


O 4 


Stapleton, 


Calphur- 
nlus. 
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How often, when Spectators have we ſeen 
One corner of the Theatre link in 
And from a dreadful Chaſm in the Earth, 
V.amit wild Beaſts: Then preſently givebirth 
Unto a glittering Grove of golden Bowers, 


- 'That put forth bloſſoms of enamell'd flowers. 


Nor yet of Sylvan Monſters had we ſight 
Alone, 1 ſaw Sea-calves with wild Bears fight, 
And a deformed fort of Monſters came, 
Whichby their ſhape we might Sea-horſes name. 


ſometimes they have made a high Mountain to 
advance it ſelf, full of PFruit-trees, and other 
flouriſhing ſorts of Woods, ſending down Ris 
volets of Water from the top, as from the 
mouth-of a Fountain : Other whiles, a great - 
Ship was ſeen to come rouling in, which open- 
ed and Givided of it ſelf; and after having 
diſgorg'd from the held four or five hundred 


« Beaſts for fight, clos'd again, and vaniſh'd 


without help: At other times, from the Floor 

of this Place, they made ſpouts of perfum'd 

Waters dart their ſtreams upward, and ſo high 

as to beſprinkle all that infinite Multitude. To 

defend themſelves from the Injuries of the wea- 

ther, they had that vaſt Place one while co- 
ver'd over with Purple Curtains of  Needle- 
work, and by and by with Silk-of another 
Colour, which they could draw off or on in 2 
moment, as they had a ming. | 


Quamwoy non modico caleant ſpetacula ſole, 
Vela reducuntur cum venit Hermogenes, 
| | The 
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The curtains, thd' the Sun-does ſcorch theskin, 
Are when Hermogenes appears drawn in. 


The Net-work alſo that was ſet before the 
People to defend them from the violence of 
theſe turn'd out Beaſts, were alſo woven of 
Gold. | 
auro quoque torta refulgent 
Retia. 


And woven Nets refulgent were with Gold, 


If there be any excuſable in ſuch exceſſes as 
theſe, it is where che Novelty and Invention 
create more wonder than expence. Even in 
theſe Vanities we diſcover how fertile thoſe 
Ages were in other kind of Wits than theſe of 
oprs. It is with this fort of fertility, as with 
other products of Nature. Not that ſhe there 
employ*d her utmoſt force. We do not go, 
we rather run up and down, and whirle this 
way and thatz we turnback the way we came. 
I am afraid our knowledge is weak in all 
Sences. Weneirher ſee far forward, nor back- 
ward : Our underſtanding comprehends lit- 
tle, and lives but a liccle while ; tis ſhore both 
in extent of time, and extent of matter. 


Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi, (ed omnes illachrymabilgs 
Urgentur, ignotique long 
Note. fr; : 
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Sir Richard Men {laſh'd e're Diomed was made ; 


Eanſhaw 


Lucritian 
KY. 


Cicero de 
nat; Neo. 
h. 1. 


But all are in Oblivion drown'd, 
And put unmourn'd into the ground, 
For lack of ſacred Poets aid. 


Et ſupra bellum Trojanum, & funera Troje, 


Multi alias alii quoque res cecinere Poet e. 


And long before the War, and Sack of Troy, 
On ather things Bards did their Pens employ. 


And the narrative of Solon, of what he had 
got out of the Egyptian Prieſts, touching the 
long life of their eſtate, and their manner of 
learning and preſerving foreign Hiſtories ; is 
not, methinks, a Teſtimony to be ſlighted up- 
on this conſideration... $i interminatam in om- 
nes partes magnitudinew regionum wvideremws, 

temporum, in quam ſe injiciens animus, & 
intendens, ita late longeque peregrinatur, ut nul 
lam oram ultimi wvideat, in qua poſſit inſiFtere : 


in hac immenſitate infinita vis innumerabilium 


appareret formarum. Could we ſee on all parts the 
unlimited Magnitude of Regions and. Extent 
of times, upon which the mind being intent, does 
wander ſo far and wide, that no limits of |the 
laſt are to be ſeen, in which it can bound its Eye. 
We ſhould in that infinite Immenſity diſcover an 
mnnumerable quantity of Forms. Though all that 
has arriv'd at our Knowledge of times. paſt 


ſhould be true, and known by ſome one Per- | 


fon, it would be lefs than nothing in- contpa- 
riſon of what is unknown. - And if this Image 
of the World, which glides whilſt we live up- 

Q.1 
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on it, how wretched and ſhort is the Know- 
ledge of the moſt curious? Not only of par- 
ticular Events, which Fortune often renders 
exemplary, and of great conceri;, but of the 
Eſtate of great Governments and Nations, a 
hundred more eſcape us, than ever come to our 
Knowledge. We make a mighty Buſineſs of the 


Invention of Artillery and Printing, which other Printing in 


Men at the other end of the World in China, China. 


had a thouſand years ago. Did we but ſee as 
much of the World as we do not, we ſhould 
perceive, it is to be ſuppos'd, a perpetual Mul- 
tiplication, and Viciffitude of forms. There is 
nothing ſingle and rare in re{pe& of Nature, 
but in reſpe&t of our knowledge 3 which is a 
wretched Foundation whereon to ground our 
Rules, and that repreſents to us a very falſe 
Image of things. As we now a-days vainly 
conclude the declenſion and decrepitude of the 
World, by the Arguments we extra from our 
own Weaknels and decay ; 


Jamque adeo affetta oft eEtas effeftaque Tellas. 
So much the Age,ſo much the Earth is chang'd. 


. ſo did they formerly-rainly concludethe Birth 
and Youth of theirs, by the Vigour they ob- 
ferv'd in the Wits of their time, abounding in 
Novelties, and the invention of divers Arts. 


Veruth, ut epincr, babet novitatem, ſumma recenſque Lacret. l.5 


Natura eſt Mundi, neque pridem exordia cepit : 
| Quare etiam quedam nunc artes expoltuntur, 

Nunc etiam qge/cunt; nunc additas navigin ſunt 
Aulta. - Bue 


Lucret. L2. 


— _— - OO ————_— 
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But ſure the Nature of the World is ſtrong, 
Perfe& and young ; nor can I think it long 
Since it bczinning took, becauſe we know 
Arts ſtill increaſe, and ſtill policer grow, 
And many things,in former times unknown, 
Are added now to Navigation. 


Our World has lately diſcover'd another, (and 
who will aſſure us that it js the laſt of his 
Brothers ſince the Demons, the Sybels, and we 
our ſelves have been ignorant of this till now?) 
as large, well peopled, and fruitful as this 
whereon we live; and yet ſo raw and childiſh, 
that we yetteachit its 4 B C: *Tisnot above 
fifty years ſince it knew neither Letters, Weights, 
Meaſures, Veſtments, Corn, nor Vines. It was 
then quite naked in the Mothers lap, and on- 
ly liv d upon what ſhe gave it.. If we rightly 
conclude of our end, and this Poet of the 
youthfulneſs of that Age of his; that. other 
World will only enter into the Light when 
this of ours ſhall make its Exit, "The Uni- 
verſe will - be Paralitick, one Member will be 
uſeleſs another in vigour. Iam very much 
afraid that we have very much precipitated 
its declenfion and ruine by our contagine ; 
and that we have fold it our Opinions and 
our Arts at a very dear rate. It was an infant 
World, and yet we have not whipt, and ſub- 
- . jected it to our diſcipline, by the advantage 
of our Valour and natural Forces; neither 
have we won it by our Juſtice and Goodneſs, 
nor ſabdu'd it by our Magnanimity. _ of 
their 
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their Anſwers, and the negotiations we have 

had with them, witneſs, that they were no- 

thing behind u3 in Pertinency, and clearneſs 

of natural Underſtanding. The aftoniſhing 
magnificence of the Cities of Cuſco and exi- The mag- 
co, and amongſt many other ſuch like chings, nificenc 
the Garden of this King, where all the Trees, Garden of 
Fruits and Plants according to the order and OF 5 
{ſtature they are in a Garden, were excellent- 

ly form'd in Cold ; as in his Cabinet were all 

the Animals bread upon the Earth, and in the 

Seas of his Dominions ; and the beauty of 

their Manufactures, in Fewels, Feathers, Cotton, 

and Painting, gave ample proof that they 

were as little inferiour to us in Induſtry. But 

as to what concerns Devotion, obſervance” of 

the Laws, Bounty, Liberality, Loyalty, and plain 

dealing, it was of Uſe to us, that we had not 

ſo much as they ; for they have loſt, ſold, and 

betray'd themſelves by this advantage. As to 

boldneſs and courage, ſtability, conſtancy againſt 

Pain, Hunger, and Death, I ſhould not ſear to- 

oppoſe the Examples I find amongſt them, to 
the moſt famous Examples of elder times, that 
we find in our Records on this ſide of the 
World. For as to thoſe who have ſubdu'd 
them, take but away the Slights and Artifices 
they practis'd to deceive them, and the juſt 
aſtoniſhment it was to thoſe Nations, to ſee 
ſo ſudden and unexpeRed an arrival of men 
with Beards, differing in Language, Religion, 
Shape and Countenance, [from fo remote a 
Part of the World, and where they had never 
heard there was any habitation, mounted up- 
on 
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on great unknown Monſters;againſt thoſe who 
had never ſo much as'ſeen a Horſe, or any 
other Beaſt train'd up to carry a man or: any 
other loading ; ſhelVFd in a hard -and ſhining 
Skin, with a cutting and glittering Weapon in 
his hand againſt them, who, oat of wonder at 
the brightneſs of a Looking-glaſs, or a Knife, 
would truck great Treaſures of Gold and 
Pearl; and who had neither Knowledge nor 
Matter with which at leiſure they could pene- 
trate our Steel : to which may be added, the 
Lightning and "Thunder of our Pieces and 
Harquebuſes, enough to fright Ceſar himſelf, 
if furpriz'd with fo little Experience; and 
now, againſt naked People, if not, where” the 
invention of a little quilted Cotton was in 
uſe, without other Arms at the moſt, than 
Bows, Stones, Staves, and Bucklers of Wood ; 
People fſurpriz'd under colour of Friendſhip 
and good Faith, by the curioſity of ſeeing 
ftrange and unknown things ; take but away, 
I fay, this diſparicy from the Conquerours, and 
you take away all the occaſion of ſo many 
Vicoriess When I look upon that invincible 
ardour wherewith fo many thouſands of Men, 
Women, and Children, have fo often preſent- 
ed, and thrown themſelves into inevitable dan- 
gers for the defence of their Gods and Liber- 
ties 3 that generous obſtinacy, to ſuffer all ex- 
tremities and difficulties, and even Death it 
ſelf, rather than ſubmic to the Dominion of 


thoſe by whom they had been ſo ſhametully 


abusd; and ſome of them chooſing rather to 
dye of hunger and faſting, than to accept of 
| NOUT- 
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nouriſhment, from the hands of their ſo baſely 
victorious Enemies ; I foreſee, that whoever 
would have attacqu'd them upon equal terms 
ot. Arms, Experience, and Number, would 
have had a bard, and peradventure a harder 
game to play, than in any other War we have 
ſeen. Why did not fo noble a Conqueſt fall 
under Alexander, or the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans 3 and 1o great a revolution and mutation 
of ſo many Empires and Nations, fall into hands 
that might have rooted up and gently levelPd, 
and made plain and ſmooth whatever was 
rough and lavage amongſt chem, and that 
might havg cheriſh'd and propagated the good 
Seeds that Nature had there produc'd, mixt, 
not only with the Culture of Land, and the 
Ornament of Cities, the Arts of this part of the 
World, in what was neceſlary, but alſo the 
Greek and Roman Vertues, withtholſe that were 
Originals of the Country ? What a particular 
Reparation had it been to them, and what a 
general good to the whole World, had our 
firſt Examples and Deporements in thoſe Parts 
allur'd thoſe' People to the Admiration and 
Imitation of Vertue, and had begot betwixct 
them and us a fraternal Society and Intelli- 
gence ? How eaſie had it been to- have made 
Advantage of Souls ſo innocent, and ſo eager 
to learn ; having for the moſt part naturally 
{ſo good Inclinations before ? Whereas, on the 
contrary, we have taken Advantage of their 
Ignorance and Inexperience, with greater eaſe 
to incline them to Treachery, Luxury, ava- 
rice, and towards all forts of —_ _ 

ruel- 
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Cruelty, by the Pattern and example of our 
Matiners. . Who ever enhanc'd the price of 
Merchandize at ſuch a rate ? So many Cities 
levelPd. with the Ground, fo many Nations ex- 
terminated, ſo many millions of People fallen 
by the edge of the Sword, and the richeſt and 
molt beautiful part of the World turn'd upſide 
down, for the Traffick of Pearl and Pepper : 
Mechanick Victories! Never did Ambition, 
never did Animoſities engage men againſt one 
another to ſuch a degree of Hoſtilicy and mi- 
ſerable Calamity. Certain Spaniards cGaſting 
the Sea in queſt of their Mines, landed in a 
fruitful, and pleaſant, and very well peopled 
Country, and there made to the Inhabicants 
their accuſtom'd Remonſtraces; - that they 
were peaceable men, who were come from a 
very remote Country, and ſent on the behalf 
of the King of Caſtile, the greatelt Prince of 
the habitable World, to whom the Pope, God's 
Vice-gerent upon earth, had given the Princi- 
_— pality of the Idjes. That if they . would be- 
bs os come 7ributaries to him, they ſhould be very 
miards ro gently and courteouſly us'd, at the ſame time 
thediſco- requiring of them Victuals for their Nouriſh- 
verd Indi- ment, and Gold whereof to make ſome pre- 
_ tended Medicine. They moreover remonſtrated 
to them the belief of the only God, and the 
Truth of our Religion, which they advis'd them 
to embrace, to which they alſo added ſome 
Threars. To which they receiv*dthis Anſwer: 
That as to their being peaceable, they did not 
ſeem to be ſuch, if they were ſo. As to their King, 


he ſeem'd to be neceſſitous and poor, becauſe be 
| a5k'd 
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akd, and he who had given him that dividend,. 


a man that lewd diſſention, to go give away that 
to another, which was none of his on, to bring 
it into diſpute againſt the ancient Poſſeſſors. As 
to Vittuals, they would ſupply them ; that of Gold 
they had little,. it being a thing they bad in ve- 
wy ſmall eſteem, as being of no uſe to the ſervice 
of Life,. whereas their Care was only bent to paſs 
it over happily and pleaſantly : but that what 
they could find, excepting what was employ'd 
in the Service of theif Gods, they might freely 
take. * As to one only God, the Propoſition bad 
pleas'd them well, but that they would not change 
their Religion, - both becauſe they bad ſo bappil 

liv'd in it, and that they were not wont to = 
advice of any but their Friends, and thoſe they 


knew. As to their Menaces, it was a fign of - 


want of Fudgment, to threaten thoſe whoſe Nature 
andPower was to them unknown. That there- 
fore they were to+ make baſt to' avoid their Coaſt, 
for they 18eve not us'd to take the Civilities and 
Remonſtrances of. armid Men and Strangers in 
good 'part;, otherwiſe they ſhould do by them as 
they had done by thoſe others, ſhewing them the 
Heads of. ſewenal execured men rownd the Walls 
of their City. " Ai fair Example of che gibberiſh, 
and beginning to ſpeak of this Infancy. Bur fo 
it is, that #he/ Spani&dsdid- neither in this nor 
feveral other places, where they did not find 
the Merchandize they fought for,makeany ſtay 
or any attempt, whatever other Conveniencies 
were there tobe had'z Wirnels the Canibals, 

- Of ewo the: matt puiflane: Monarchs of that 
World, OY of this; Kings of 

p ſo 
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ſo many Kings, and the laſt they exterminated ; 


. Theexceſ- that of Peru, having been taken in a Battle, 


ſive Ran- 
ſom of the 


' King of 
Peru, 


Afﬀter- 
wards 


and put to ſo exceflive a ranſom: as exceeds 


all belief, and it being faithfully paid, and 
that he had by his Converſation given: mant- 
feſt ſigns of a franck, liberal, and conſtant 
Spirit, and of a clear and ſetled underſtand- 
ing; the *Conquerors had a mind, after ha- 
ving exacted a million, three hundred twenty 
five thouſand, and five hundred weight of 
Gold, befides Silver, and other. things which 
amounted to no leſs 3. 1( fo that their Horſes 
were ſhod with Maflie Gold) yet to ſee (at 
the price of what Diſloyalty and Injuſtice 
whatever) what the remainder of the Trea- 
ſures of this King might be, and to poſleſs 
themſelves of that alſo. To which end a falſe 
Accuſation was preferr'd againſt him, and falſe 
Witneſſes brought in to prove that he went 
about to raiſe an Inſurre&ion in his Provinces, 
by that means to. procure his own: Liberty. 
Whereupon, by.the vertuous Sentence of thoſe 
very men who had by this Treachery conſpir'd 
his ruine, he was condemn'd to be publickly 
hang'd, after having made 'him buy off. the 


-d nor Torment of being burnt alive; by the Baptiſm 


withſtand- they gave him immediately before Execution. 


ing. 


Ahorridand unheard of Barbarity,which never- 
theleſs hg underwent without going leſs either 
in Word or Look, witha truly grave and roy- 
al Behaviour. After which,tocalm and appeaſe 
the People,daunted and aſtoniſhed at fo ſtrange 


athing, they counterfeited y=m Sorrow for his 
Death,and appointed moſt 


umptuous Funerals. 
The 
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The other Kig of Mexico, after a long Ihe Seige 
time defended his beleaguer'd City, and having % Mei. 


itt this Seige manifeſted , the utmoſt of what 
Suffering and Perſeveration can do, if ever 
Prince and People did, and his Misfortune ha- 
ving deliver'd him alive into his Enemies hands, 


upon Articles of being treated like a King ; The King 


neither did he in his Captivity .diſcover any 
thing unworthy of that Title. His Enemies, 
after their Vitory, not finding ſo much Gold 
as they expected, when they had ſearch'd and 
rifled with their utmoſt Diligence, they went 
about to procure Diſcoveries by the moſt 
cruel Torments they could invent upon the 
Priſoners they had taken: but having profit- 
ed nothing that way; their Courages being. 
greater than the Torments, they arriv'd ar 
laſt to ſuch a degree of Fury, as contrary to 
their Faith, and the Law of Nations, to con- 
demn the King himſelf, and one of the princi- 


pal Noble-men. of his Court to the Rack, in the Pur to the 
Preſence of one another. This Lord finding Rack. 


himſelf overcome with Pain, being environ'd 
with burning Coals pitifully curn'd his dy- 
ing Eyes towards his !Maſter, as it were to 
ask him pardon that he was able to en» 
dure no more ; whereat the King darting 
at him a fierce and ſevere look, as reproaching 
his Cowardize and Puſillaminity, with a 
rude and conſtant Voice ſaid to him thus 
only: And what doſ# thou think I ſafer, 
faid he, am I in a Bath, am I more at eaſe 
than thou ? Whereupon the other immedi- 
ately quail'd under the Torment, and died 


P 3 upon 
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upon the Place. The King, half roſted, was 
carried thence ; not ſo much out of pity, (for 
what compaſlion ever touch'd fo barbarous 
Souls, who, upon the doubtful information of - 
ſome Veſlel of Gold to be made a Prey of, 
caus'd not only a Man, but a King ſo great in 
Fortune and Deſert, to be broil'd before their 
Eyes) but becauſe his Conftancy rendred their 
Cruelty ſtill more ſhameful. They afterward 


Afrer- Hhangd him, for having nobly attempted to 

wards _ deliver himſelf by Arms from 1o long a Capti- 

havgd. vity, where he died with a Courage becoming 
* _ , fo Magnanimous a Prince. 

= Pi Another time they burnt in the ſame fire, 


burce ative four hundred and fixty men alive at once, the 
by the $p,- four hundred, of the common People, the ſixty 
mards, the principal Lords of a Province; no other 
but meer Priſoners of War. We have theſe 
Narratives from themſelves: for they do not 
only own it, but boaſt of it. Could it be for 
a teſtimony of their Juſtice, or their Zeal to 
Religion !- Doubtleſs theſe are ways too dit- 
fering, and contrary to ſo holy an end. Had 
they propos'd to themſelves to extend, our 
Faith, they would have conſidered, that it does 
not amplitie in the poſleflion of Territories, 
but in the gaining of men, and would have 
more than tatisfied themſelves with che ſlaugh- 
- ters occafion'd by the neceflity 'of War, with- 
out indifterently mixing a Maſlacrez. as upon 
wild Beaſts, as univerſal as Fire and Sword 
could make it, having only, by cheir good 
will, 1:v'd fo many as they intended to make 
miierable Slaves of for the Work and __ 
O 
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of their Mines: So that many of the Captains 
were put to death upon the place of Conquett; 
by order of the King of Caftile, juſtly offen- 
ded with the horror of their Deportments, and 
almoſt all of them hated and diſeſteem'd. God 
did meritoriouſly permic that all this great 
Plunder ſhould be ſwallow'd up by: the Sea 
in Tranſportation, or by Civil Wars, where- 


” 


with they devoured one another, and the - 


greateſt part was buried upon the Place, with- 
out any fruit of their Vitory. As to what con- 
cerns the Revenue, that being in the hands of 
ſo parfimonious and fo prudent a Prince, it ſo 
little anſwers the expectation. was given to his 
Predeceflors of it, and that firſt abundance of 
Riches which was found at the firſt Landing 
in thoſe new diſcovered Countreys, (for tho? 
a great deal be fetch'd from thence, yet we ſe 


'tis nothing in compariſon of that ought to be 


expected) it is, that the uſe of Coin was there 
utterly unknown, and that conſequently their 
Gold was found all hoarded together, being of 
no other uſe but for O-nament and Shew, as a 


Furniture reſerv'd from Father to Son,by many 


puiſſant Kings,who always drain'd their Mines 
ro make this vaſt heap of Veſſels and Statues, 
for the decoration of their Palaces and Temples; 
whereas our Gold is always in motion and 
Trafick: We cut ours into a thouſand ſmall 
pieces, and caſt it into a thouſand Forms, and 
icatter and diſperſe it a thouſand ways. But 
ſuppoſe our Kings ſhould thus hoard up all 
the Gold they could get it ſeveral Ages, 'and 
let it lie idle by them, Thoſe 2 the —— 
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of Mexico were in ſome ſort more civiliz'd, 
and greater Artiſts than the other Natzons 
that were beyond them : Therefore did they 
judge as we do, that the World was near its 
period, and look'd upon the Deſolation we 
brought amongſt them for a certain Sign of it, 


- They believ'd that the Exiſtenceof the World 


was divided into five Apes, and the Life of five 
ſucceflive Suns, of which four had already end- 
ed their time, and that that which gave them 
Light was the j#6. The firſt periſh'd, with all 
other Creatures, by an univerſal Inundation 
of Water.] The ſecond, by the Heavens falling 
upon us, which ſuffocated every living Thing: 
to which Agethey aflign the Giants, and ſhew'd 
bones to the Spaniards, according to the pro- 
portion of which, the Stature of men amount- 
ed to twenty hands high. The third by Fire, 
which burnt and conſum'd all. The fourth, by 
an Emotion of the Air and Wind, which came 
with {uch violence as to beat downeven many 
Mountains ; wherein the men died not, 
but were turned into Baboons ; (what imprefli- 
ons will not the weakneſs of human Belief ad- 
mit? ) After the death of this fourth Sun, the 
World was twenty five years 'in perpetual 
darkneſs; in the fifreenth of which a Man and 
a Woman were created, that reſtored human 
Race : ten years after, upon a certain Day, 
the San appeared newly created, and ſince the 
account of their years take beginning from that 
day. 'The third day after his Creation, the an- 
cient Gods died and the new ones are ſince 
borndaily. After what manner they think = 
$4 | x 
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laſt Sx ſhall periſh, my Author knows not. 
But their number of this fourth Change agrees 
with the great Cotyundtion of Stars, that eight 
hundred and odd years ago, as Aſfrologers fup- 
poſe, produc'd great Alterations and Novel- 
ties in the World, as] to Pomp and Magnifi- 
cence. Upon the account of which I am en- 
gag*d in this Diſcourſe, neither Greece, Rome, 
nor e£gypt, whether for utility, difficulty, or 


ſtate, compare any of their yo with the Lk 
way to be ſeen in Peru, made by the Kings of Cawſey 
the Countrey, from the City of Quito, to that betwixr 


of Cyſco, (three hundred Leagues ) ſtraight, > 4 and 


even five and twenty Paces wide, pav'd, and 
enclos'd on both fides with high and beautiful 
Walls; and cloſe by them on the inſide, two 
clear Rivolets, border'd with a beautiful fort 
of a Tree which they call Molly: in which 
Work, where they met with Rocks and Moun- 
tains, they cut them through, and made them 
even, and fill'd up Pits and Valleys with Lime 


and Stone to make them level. At the end of - 


every. days Journey are beautyful Palaces, fur- 
niſh'd with Proviſions, Veſtments, and Arms, 
as well for Travellers, as for the Armies that 
are ta paſs that way. In the eſtimate of this 
Work, I have reckon'd the difficulty which is 
particularly cantiderable in that Place. They 
did not build with any Stanes leſs than ten 
foat ſquare: and nad no other conveniency of 
carriage, but by drawing their load a 
by force of Arms, and knew not ſo much as the 
Art of Scaffolding, nor any other way of 
ſtanding to their Work, but by throwing 

| P 4 up 
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up Earth againſt the Building, as itroſe high- 
er, taking it away again when they had done. 
Let us here return to our Coaches, inſtead of 
which, and of all other forts of Carriages, they 
causd themſelves to be carried by men, and up- 
on their Shoulders. This laſt King of Pers, the 
day that he was taken, was thus carried be- 


+ twixt two upon ftaves of Gold, and fer in a 


Chair of Gold in the middle of his Battel. As 
many of theſe Sedan men as were kill'd to 
makejhim fall, (for they would take him alive) 
ſo many others ( and they contended for it ) 
took the place of thoſe that were ſlain, fo that 
they could never beat him down, what flaugh- 
ter *foever they made of thoſe People, till a 
Ligbt-horſe-man ſeizing upon him., brought 
him down. 


CHAP. VIL 
Of the inconvenience of Greatneſs. | 


Ince we cannot attain unto it, let ns re- 
venge our ſelves by railing ar it : and yet 

it is not abſolutely railing againft any thing to 
proclaim its defe&s, becauſe they are in all 
things to be found, how beauriful, or how 
much to be coveted however. Ir has in general 
this manifeſt advantage,cthat it can go leis when 
it pleaſes, and has very near the abſolute 
choice of both the ane and the other Condition. 


For 
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For a Man does not fall from all heights, there 
are ſeveral from which one may deſcend with- 
out falling down. It does indeed appear to 
me, that we value it at too high: a rate, and 
alſo over-value the reſolution of thoſe whom 
we have either ſeen, or heard have contemn'd 
it, or diſplac'd themſelves of their own accord. 
Its Efſence is not ſo evidently commodious, 
that a Man may not without a miracle refuſe 
it; I find it a very hard thing to undergo 
Misfortunes, but to be content with a compe- 
tent meaſure of Fortune, and to avoid Great- 
neſs, I think a very eafie matter. *Tis, me- 
thinks, a Virtue to which' I, who am none of 
the-niceſt, could without any great endeavour 
arrive. What then is to be expected from them 
that would yet put into Conſideration the 
glory attending this refuſal, wherein -there 
may lurk worſe Ambition, than even in the 
deſire it ſelf, and Fruition of Greatneſs? For- 
aſmuch as Ambition never compores it ſelf 
better according to it ſelf, than when it pro- 
' ceeds by-obſcure and unfrequented ways. I in- 
cite my Courage to Patience, but I rein it as 
much as I can towards defire. I have as much 
to wiſh for as another, and allow my Wiſhes 
as much Liberty and Indiſcretion: but yer it 
never befell me to wiſh for either Empire or 
Royalty, for the Eminency of thoſe high and 
commanding Fortunes. I do not aim that way, 
I love my ſelf roo well. When I think togrow 
greater, 'tis but very moderately, and by a 
compelPd and timorous Advancement, ſuch as 
is proper for mez in Reſolution, in Prudence, 

in 
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\ _ In Health, in Beauty, and even in Riches to0- 
\ But this ſupream Reputation, and this mighty 


Authority oppreſs my Imagination. And,quite 
contrary to ſome others, I ſhould peradven- 
ture rather chooſe to be the ſecond or third 
in Perigourd, than the firſt at Pars ; at leaſt, 
without lying, 'the third, than the firit at Pa- 
rs, I would neither diſpute, a miſerable «n- 
Ryown, with a Nobleman's Porter, nor make 
Crowds open in Adoration as I pals: I am 
etrain'd up to a moderate Condition, as well 
by my choice, as Fortune; and have made 
it appear in the whole Conduct of my Lite 
and Enterprizes, that I have rather avoided 
than otherwiſe, the climbing above the degree 
of Fortune wherein God has plac'd me by my 
Birth: all natural Conſtitution is equally ju 

and eaſie. My Squl is ſo ſneaking and mean, 
that I meaſure not good Fortune by the height, 
but by the Facility. But if my Heart be not 
great enough, *ris open enough to make amends 
at any ones requeſt freely to lay open 1ts 
Weakneſs. Should any one put me upon com- 


paring the Life of L. Thoriws Balbws, 2 brave 


man, handſome, learned, healthful, underſtand- 
ing, and abounding in all forts of Convenien- 
cies and Pleaſures, leading a quiet Life, and 
all his own, his Mind well prepar'd againſt 
Death, Superſtition, Pains, and other Jncum- 
brances of humane Neceflity ; dying at laſt in 
Battel with his Sword in his Hand, for the de- 
fence of his Country, on the one part 3 and on 
the other part, the Life of 2M. Regulus, fo great 
and high as is known to every one, and his 
en 
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end admirable ; the one without Name, and 
Without Dignity, the other exemplary, and 
gloriqus to wander : I ſhould doubtleſs fay as 

Cicero did, could I ſpeak as well as he. But if I 

was totouychit in my own Phraſe, I ſhould then 

alſo ſay, that the firſt is as much according to 

my Capacity, and Deſire, which I conform to 

my Capacity, as the ſecond is far heyond it 

that T could not approach the laſt but with 
Veneration, the other I would willingly attain 

by Cuſtom. But let us return to our tempo- 

ral Greatneſs, from which we are digreſs'd. I 
diſreliſh all Dominion, whether active or paſ- 

ſive. Otanes, ong of the ſeyen who had right A Sove- 
to pretend to the Kingdom of Perſia, did, as F189 Au 
I ſhould willingly have done ; which was, that qoy& 6. 
he gave up ta his Concurrents his right of be- a mode- 
ing promoted to it, either by EleAion or by rate For- 
Lot; provided, that he and his might live in *+ 
the Empirea ut of all Authority and SubjeRi- 

on, thaſe of the ancient Laws excepted : and 

might enjoy all liberty that was not prejudi- 

cial to them, as impatient of commanding, as 

of being commanded. The moſt painful and Thar it is a 


difficult Employment in the World, in my *Touble- . 


Opinion, is worthily to diſcharge the Office _ 


of a King. I excuſe more of their miſtakes, gmploy- 


than Men commonly do, in conlideration of ment to 
the intolerable weight of their Fun&tion,which command. 
does aſtoniſh me. ?*Tis hard to keep meaſure 

in ſo immeaſurable a Power. Yet fo it is, that * 

it is to thoſe who are not the beſt natur'd men, 

2 ſingular incitement to Virtue, to be ſeated 
Wo in 
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The In- 
CONvEnt - 
ence of 


Greatncfs. 


in a place where you cannot dothe leaſt good 
that ſhall not be put upon Record; and where 
the leaſt benefit redounds to ſo many Men : 
and where your Talent of Adminiſtration, like 
that of Preachers, does principally addreſs it 
ſelf to the People, no very exact Judge, caſie 
to deceive, and eaſily content. Thereare few 
things wherein we can give a fincere Judg- 
ment, by reaſon that there are few wherein 
we have not in ſome ſort a particular Intereſt. 
Superiority and Inferiority, Dominion and 
Subjeion, are bound to a natural Envy and 
Conteſt, and muſt necefiarily perpetually in- 
trench upon one another. I neither believe 
the one nor the other touching the rights of 
the adverſe Party ; let Reaſon therefore, which 
15 inflexible and without *Pafſion, determine. 
*Tis not above a Month ago that I read over 
two Scotch Authors contending upon this Sub- 
je&t ; of which, he who ſtands for the People, 
makes Kings to be in a worſe Condition than 
a Carter ; and he who writes for Monarchy, 
places him fome degrees above God- Alm:ghty 
in Power and Sovereignty. Now the Incon- 
veniency of Greatneſs, that I have made choice 
of to conſider in this place, upon ſome occa- 
fion thatzhas lately put ic into my head, 1s this : 
There is not peradventure any thing more 
pleaſant in theCommerceof Men,than the Try- 


' als that we make againſt one another, out of 


Emulation of Honour and Valour, whether in 


the Exerciſes of the Body, or in thoſe of the 


Mind ; wherein the Soveraign Greatneſs can 
have no true part. And in earneſt, I have often 
thought, 
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thought, that out of force of reſpe& men have | 
us'd Princes diſdainfully and injuriouſly in that 
particular. For the thing I was infinitely of- 
fended at in my Childhood, that they who 
exercis'd with me, forbore'to do their beſt, be- 
cauſe they found me uaworthy of their urmoſt 
endeavour, is what we ſee happen to them 
every day, every one finding. himſelf unwor- 
thy to contend, with them, If we diſcover 
thae they have the leaft Paſſion to have the 
better, there is no one who will not make ic | 
his Buſineſs to give it them, and who will not | 
rather betray his own Glory, than offend theirs ; 
and will therein employ 1ſo much force only 
as is neceſlary to advance their Honour. What 
ſhare have chey then in the Engagement, 
wherein every one is on their ſide? Methinks 
I fee thoſe Paladins of ancient times preſent- The pales 
ing chemſelves ro Fufts, with enchanted Arms dins. | 
and Bodies; Briſſon running againſt Alexander, 290] 
purpofely miſt his blow, and made a fault in hes 
his Career ; Alexander chid him tor it, but he 
ought to have had him whipe. Upon this con- 
ſideration, Carneades laid, that the Sons of Prin- gigiog the 
. ces learr'd nothing right, but to ride the great grearHoſe 
Horſe ; by reaſon that in all' their Exerciſes the only 
every one bends and yields to them: bur a _— 
Horſe, that is neither a Flatrterer nor a'Cour- g,ns of 
tier, throws the Son of a King with no more Princes- 
remorſe, than he would do that of a Porter. 
Homer was compell'd to conſent, that Yen, 
fo ſweet and delicate as ſhe was, ſhould be 
wounded at the Batrel of Troy, thereby to al- 
cribe Courage and Boldnels co her; G_ 
. _— 
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that cannot poſſibly be in thoſe who are ex- 
empt from Danger. The Gods are made to be 
angry, to fear, to run away, to be jealous, to 
grieve, and to be tranſported with Paſſions, to 
honour them with the Virtues,that amongſt us 
are buik upon theſe Imperfetions. Who does 
not participate in the hazard and difficulty,can 
pretend no intereſt in the Honour and Pleaſure 
that are the conlequents of hazardous Actions. 
*Tis pity a Man ſhould be ſo potent that all 
things muſt give way to hin. Fortune therein 
ſets you too remote from Society, and places 
you in too great a Solitude. This eaſineſs and 
mean facility of making all things bow under 
you,is an enemy to all ſorts of Pleaſure. 'This is 
to ſlide, not to go,this is to ſleep, and not toliye. 
Conceive man accompanied with Omnipoten- 
cy, you throw him into an Abyſs: he muſt beg 
diſturbance and oppoſition as an Alms. His 
Being and his Good is indigent : Their good 
Qualities are dead and loſt; for they are not 
to be perceived, but by Compariſon, and we 
put them ont of it : they have little know- 
ledge of the true praiſe, having their Ears deaft 
with ſo continual and uniform an Approbati- 
on. Have they to do with the meaneſt of all 
their Subjeas ? they have no means to take an 

advantage of him, if he but ſay, '7z becauſe be 
#-my King, he thinks he has ſaid enough to 
expreſs, that he therefore ſuffered himſelt to be 
overcome. This Quality ſtifles and conſumes 
the other true and eſſential Qualities ; They 
are involv'd in the Royalty, and leave them 
nothing to recommend chemſelves withal, but 
actions 
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ations that direfly concern themſelves, and 

that meerly reſpe& the function of their Place. 

"Tis fo much to be a King, that he only is ſo n 

by being ſo ; the ſtrange luſtre that environs 

him, conceals and ſhrowds him from us ; our 

ſight is there repell'd and difflipated , being 

ſtop'd and filled by this prevailing light. The 

Senate awarded the prjze of Eloquence to Ti The prize 

berins 3 he refusd it, ſuppoſing, that though of Elo- 

it had been juſt, he could derive no adyan- quence re- 

tage from a Judgment ſo partial, and that was —_ by 

ſo little free to judge. As we give them all ad- ;14 4. 

vantagesof Honour, ſo do we ſooth and autho- y 

rize all their Vices and Defects, not only by 

approbation, but by imitation alſo. Every one 

of Alexander's followers carried their Heads on 

one ſide, as he did 3 and the flatrerers of Dje- Di 

»yſis run againſt one another in his preſence, —_ 
umbled at, and over-turn'd whatever was rers, 

under foot, to ſhew they were as pur-blind 

as he. Natural imperfections have ſometimes 

alſo ſerved to recommend a Man to Favour. I 

have ſeen Deafneſs affe&ted : and becauſe the 

Maſter hated his Wife, Plutarch has ſeen his 

Courtiers repudiate theirs, whont they loved: 

And which is yet more, Uncleanneſs and all 

manner of Diſlolution has been in faſhion; as 

alſo Diſloyalty, Blaſphemies, Cruelty, Hereſie, 

Superſticion,Irreligion, Efteminacy, and worſe, 

if worſe there be. And by an Example yet 

more dangerous than that of A4ithridates Flat- Thoſe of 

terers, who, by how much their Maſter preten- Mithri- 

ded to the Honour of a good Phylician, came ——_ 

to him to haye Inciltons and Cauteries made 

in 
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in their Limbs; for theſe others ſuffered the 
Soul, a more delicate and noble Part, to be 


* cauteriz'd. But to end where I begun : The 


Emperour Adrian, diſputing with the Philoſo- 
pher Favorinus about the interpretation of 
ſome Word : Favorinus ſoon yielded him the 
Vieory ; for which his Friends rebuking him ; 
Yon talk ſimply, aid he, would you not have bim 
wiſer than I, who commands thirty Legions? 
Auguſtus writ Verſes againſt Aſinius Pollio, and 
I, {aid Pollio, ſay nothing, for it is not prudence 
to write in conteſt with him who has power 
to proſcribe :* And he had reaſon 3 for Diony- 


ſias, becauſe he could not equal Philoxenus 1n 


Poeſie, and Plato in-Diſcourſe, condemn'd one 
to the Quarries, and ſent the other to be ſold 
for a Slave into the Iſland of «gina. 


C HA P. VII 
Of the Art of Conferring. 


; IS the cuſtom of our Juſtice to con- 
demn fome for a warning to others. 
To condemn them for having done amils,were 


' folly, as Plaro ſays, for what is done can-never ' 


be undone ; bur *ris to che end they may of- 
tend no more, and that others may avoid the 
Example of their offence: we do not /corre&t 
the Man we hang, we correct others by him. I 
do the lame. My Errors ace ſometimes natural, 
incore- 
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incorrigible, and irremediable : but the good 
vertuous-men do the Publick in making them- 
ſelves tmitated, I peradventure may do the 
ſame in making my manners evaded. 


Nonne vides Albi ut male vivat filins utque 
Perdere qua velit. (am rem 


Do but obſerve the wealthy Albius's Son, 
Into what want he is by wjldneſs run; 

See what a ſhabby fellow Barrus is grown, 
Barrus, the ranting'ſt Gallant of the Town: 
A-good Inftrucion for young Heirs,that they 
Should not their Patrimony fool away. 


Whilſt - I publiſh and accuſe my own Imper- 
fections, ſome one will learn to be afraid of 
them. The Parts that I moſt eſteem in my elf, 
derive more honour from decrying, than from 
commending my own Manners : which is the 
reaſon why I 1o often fall into, and ſo much 
inſiſt upon that ſtrain. Bur, when all is ſumm'd 
up, a man never ſpeaks of himſelf wichour lofs. 
A Man's accuſations of himſelf are always be- 


liev'd; his praifes gever. There may peradven- +. 


ture be ſome of my own Complexion, who bet- 


ter inſtruk me by contrariety chan ſimilitude, 


and more by avoiding than by imitation. The 
elder Cato had a regard ro tis fort of difci- 
pline,. when he ſaid, :hat the wiſe may learn 
more of fools, than fools can of the wiſe ; and Pau: 
ſanias tells us of an ancient player upon the 
Harp; who was wont to make his Scholars go 


Q tO 


l | Horace, lib, 
Barrus mops # magnum decumentum, ne patri- 1, Sat. 4. 
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to hear one that played very ill, who liv'd 
over againſt him, that they might learn to hate 
his diſcords and falſe meaſures. The horror of 
Cruelty more inclines me to Clemency, than 
any Example of Clemency could pofhibly do. 
A good R:der does not ſo much mend my ſeat, 
as an aukward- Attorney, or a Venetian on 


Horſeback; and a clowniſh way of Speaking 


does more reform mine, than the queinte 
Diale#. The ridiculous and ſimple look of 
another, does always advertiſe and adviſe me 
that which pricks, rouzes and incites much 
better than that which tickles. The time is 
now proper that we ſhould reform back- 
ward, more by diflenting than agreeing, by 
differing than conſent. Profiting little by 
good Examples, I make uſe of thoſe that are 
xl, which alſo are every where to be found ; 
I endeavour to render my ſelf as agreeable as 
I ſee others offenſive, as conſtant, as I ſee others 
fickle, as affable, as I ſee others rough, and as 
ood as I ſee others evil. But I propoſe to my 
elf invincible meaſures. The moſt fruieful and 
natural exerciſe of the Mind, in my opinion, is 
Conference 3 I find the uſe of it more ſweet 
than of any other ation of Life : And for that 
reaſon it is, that if I were now compell'd to 
chuſe, I ſhould ſooner, I think, conſent to loſe 
my Sight, than my Hearing and Speech. The 
Athenians, and alſo the Romans , kept this Exer- 
Ciſe in great Honour in their Academies. The 
Italians retain ſome foot-ſteps of it to this day 
to their great advantage, as is manifeſt by the 


compariſon of our underſtandings with theirs. 


'The 
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rence teaghes and exerciſes at once: If I con- 
fer with an underſtanding Man, and arude Je- 


to more than ordinary pitch. Jealouſie, Glory, 
and\- Contention, ſtimulate and raiſe me up 
to ſomething above my ſelf; and a conſent of 
Judgment'is a quality totally offenſive in Con- 
ference. But, as our minds fortific themſelves 
by the conimunication of vigorous and reg +- 
lar Underſtandings ; 'tis not to be expreſs'd 
how much they loſe. and - degenerate by the 
continual commerce -and frequentation we 
have wich thoſe are.mean and low. ' There is 
no Contagion that ſpreads like that: I know 
ſufficiently by Experience - what ?cis worth a 
ard. T love to diſcourſe and diſpute, but ic 
but with few Men; and for my ſelf ; for to 
do it as a Spectacle and entertainment to great 
Petſons, and to vaunt of a man's Wir and Elo- 
quigtice, is, in my opinion, very 'unbecoming a 
man'of Honour. Impertinency is a fcurvy Qua- 
lity, but not to be able to endure it, to fret and 
vex at it, as Ido, is another fort of diſeaſe, lic- 
tle inferiour to Impertinence it ſelf ; and is the 
thing that I will now accuſe in my ſelf. I en- 
ter inta-Conference, and diſpute with grear li- 
berty arid: facilicy, foralmuch as Opinion meets 
in me with a Sgil very unfic for Penetration, 
and wherein to take any deep root: no Pro- 
poalitions ' altoniſh me, no belief offends me, 
though never fo — to my own. There 
SES 2 is 


The ſtudy of Books s a languiſhing and fee- Conte- 


ble Motjon,. that heats not, whereas Confe- ——_ "a 
advantage 


than che 
ſer, he preſſes hard upon me, and wounds me reading of 
on both. ſides 3 his imaginations raiſe up mine B99. 
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is no fo frivolous and extravagant wow that 


does nor/ſeem to me'ſuitable:to'the product of 
human Wie. We, whodeprive our Judgments 
of the right of determining; look indifferently 
upon various Opinions, and'if we incline not. 
our Judgments to them, 'yet we eaſily give 
them the hearing. Where one Scale is totally 
empty, I let the other waver 'undev!old Wives 
dreams. And I think my ſelf excuſable; if I ras 
ther chuſe the- odd 'numbery' Thurſday, rathes 
than Friday; and if Thad rather be the-twelfth 
& fourteenth, than the thirteenth at Table 3 
if I had rather on a Journey ſee a Hare run 
by me than croſs my way ; and rather give my 
Man my lefe foot than my / right, when:he 
comesto dreſs me; ' Alt-fuch whimſies asare in 
Uſe amongſt us, deſerve atleaſt ro! be heark- 
ned unto. For my part; they only with 'me 
import inanity, but they import:that. More: 
over, vulgar and caſual-Qpinions are confider- 
ed as things of moment, and are indeed ſome- 
thing more than/nothing ini\Nature ; and: who 
will not ſuffer himſelf to proceed fo far, falls 
peradvencure. into the Viceof C— ro 
avoid that of Superſtition./ "The contradictioris 
of Judgments then do neither oftend nor alter, 
they only rouze and exerciſe-me. 'We evade 
CorreQion, whereas'we''ought to' offer and 
preſent our ſelves to:it,-iefpecially when':it ap- 
pears in the form: of:Conterence, arid: not of 
Authority. ' At! every 'vppoſitron, we'do'not 
confider whether or /no it be quſt, but righe 
or wrong, how to diſengage' our felves: ::in- 
ftead of extending the' Arms, we thruft cy 

| EO aws. 
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Claws. I could ſuffer my ſelf to be rudely 


handled by my Friend, ſo much as'to tell me* 


that I am a Foal, and talk I know not of what. 
I love ſtout Expreflions amongſt brave Men, 
and to have them ſpeak as they think. We 


muſt fortifie and harden our hearing againſt - 


this tenderneſs of the Ceremonious ſound of 
Words. I love a ſtrong and manly Familiarity 
and Converſation : A Friendſhip that flatrers 
it ſelf in the ſharpneſs and vigour of its Com- 
munication; like love,in biting and ſcratching. 
It is not vigorous and generous enough, if ic 
be not quarrelſome, if civiliz'd and artificial, 


A 


if it treads nicely, and fears the Shock. Neque Cicero de 
enim. diſputari ſme reprebenſione poteſt. Neither finib. |: 1. 


can a Man diſpute, but be muſt reprehend, When 
any one contradidts me, he raiſes my attention, 
not my anger: I advance towards him that 


controverts and inftruts me. The Cauſe of 


Truth ought to be the common Cayſe bog of 
one and che other ; What will he anſwer 7 The 
Patton of Anger has already confounded his 
Judgment 3 amazement has uſurpt the place of 
Reaſon. It were not amiſs, that the deciſion of 
our diſputes ſhould paſs by wager : that there 
might be a material mark of our loſſes, to the 
end we might the better remember them ; and 
that my Man might tell me, Your Ignorance ayd 
Obſtinacy coſt you laſt Year, at ſeveral times x 
hundred Crowns. I embrace and careſs Truth in 
what hand foever I find it, and chearfully ſur- 
render my ſelf, and my conquer'd arms, as far 
off as I can diſcover it : and, provided it be 
not too Imperiouſly, take a pleaſure in being 
Q 3 I1C- 
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reprov'd ; and accommodate my ſelf to my Ac” 
cuſers, very often more by reaſon of Civility 
than amendment, loving to gratifie and nou- 
riſh the liberty of Admonition, by my facility 
of ſubmitting to it. Nevertheleſs, it is hard to 
bring the men of my time to it. They have 
not the courage to corre, becauſe they have 
not the courage to ſuffer themſelves to be cor- 
rected; and ſpeak always with diflimulation 
in the preſence of one another. I take ſo great 
pleaſure in being judg'd and known, thart it is 
upon the matter indifferent to me in which of 
the two Forms I am ſo: My Imagination does 
ſooften contradi@ and condemn it ſelf, that *tis 
all one to mie if another do it, eſpecially con- 
ſidering that I give his reprehenſion no grea- 
ter authority than what I will my ſelf. But I 
break with him, who carries himlelfſo high, as 
I know ſome do, that repents his advertiſe- 
may, if not believ'd, and takes it for an af- 
from it it be not immediately follow'd. In that 
Socrates always receiv'd ſmiling the Contra- 
ditions oppos'd againſt his Arguments, a man 
may ſay his ſtrength of Reaſon was the cauſe, 
and the advantage being certain to fall on his 
ſide, he accepted them as matter of new victo- 
ry. Nevertheleſs, we ſee on the contrary, that 
nothing in Argument renders our Sentiments 
ſo delicate,as the opinion of preheminency and 
diſdain of the Adverſary; and that in Rea- 
ſon, *ris rather for the weaker to take in good 
part the oppoſitions that corret him and ſec 
him right, In earneſt, .I rather chuſe the fre- 
quentation of thoſe that rufflle me than thoſe 


that 
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that fear me. *Tis a dull and hurtful Pleaſure 
to have to do with People who ire us, 
and approve of all we ſay. Antifthenes com- 
des his Children, never to take ic kindly, 
or for a favour from any Man that commen- 
ded them. -I find I am much prouder of the 
victory I obtain over my ſelf, when even in 
the ardour of diſpute, I make my ſelf ſubmit 
to my Adverfſaries force of Reaſon, than I am 
pleas'd with the vitory I obtain over him 
through his weakneſs. In fine, I receive and 
admit of all manner of atcacks that are direc, 
how weak ſoever : but I am too impatient of 
thoſe that are made out of Form. I care not 
what the Subje@ is, the Opinions are to me all 
one, and I am as indifferent whether I get the 
better or the worſe: I can peaceably argue a 
whole day together, if the H— be carri- 
ed on with order. I do not ſo much require 
force and ſubtilty, as method. I mean the or- 
der which we every day obſerve in the wran- 
glings of Shepherds and Apprentices, but ne- 
ver amongſt us. If they ſtart from their Sub- 
je, *tis an incivility, and yet we do it. But 
their Tumule and Impatience never puts them 
out of their Theme. Their Argument ſtill 
continues its Courſe. If they prevent, and do 
not ſtay for one another, they at leaſt under- 
ſtand qne another very well. Any one anſwers 
too well for me, if he anſwers what I fay. Bue 
when the diſpute is irregular and perplex'd, 
| leave te thing, and inſiſt upon the form with 
Anger and Indiſcretion ; and fall into a wil- 
ful, malicious, and imperious way of Diſputa- 

Q 4 ticn, 
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tion, of which Lam afterwards aſham'd. *Tis 
impoflibWhco deal honeſtly and fairly with a 
Fool. My Judgment is not only corrupted 
under the hand of ſo impetuous a Maſter, bur 
my Conſcience allo. Our Diſputes ought to 
be interdicted, and puniſh'd as well as other 
verbal Crimes. What Vice do they not raiſe 
and heap up, being always govern'd and com- 
manded by Paſtion ? We firſt quarrel with 
their Reaſons, and' then with the Men, We 
only learn to diſpute, that we -may contra- 
dict, and fo every one contradicting, and 
being contradicted, it falls out, that the fruit - 
of Dilputation' is to loſe and nullifie Truth ; 
and therefore it is that Plato in bis Republick 
prohibits this Exerciſe to Fogls and ill bred 
People. To what end do you goabout to in- 
quire of him who knows nothing to purpole? 
A man does no injury to the Subject, when he 
leaves.it to ſeek how he may detend it. I do 
not mean by an Artificial and Scholaſtick way, 
but by a natural one, with a ſound underſtan- 
ding. What will it be in the end? One flies 
to the Eaſt, the other to the Weſt, they loſe 
the principal, and wander in the Crowd of 
Incidents. After an hour of Tempeſt they 
know not what they ſeek ; one is low, the 
other high, and a third wide. One catches at 
a word and a ſmile; another -is no langer 
ſenſible of what is ſaid in Oppoſition to him, 
and thinks of going on at his ownrate, not of 
aniwering you. Another, finding hilt toQ 
weak to make good his reſt, fears all, refuſes 
all, and, at the very beginning, confounds the 

35 Sub- 
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'Subjets: or in the very height of the diſpute 
ſtops ſhort, and grows ſilent : by a peeviſh 
ignorance affeting a proud contempt ; or by 
an unreaſonable modeſty ſhuns any further de- 
bate. Provided that this ſtrikes, he cares not 
how much he lays himſelf. open ; the other 
counts his Words, and weighs them for Rea- 
ſons. Another only brawls, and makes uſe 
of the Advantage of his Lungs. Here's one that 
learnedly concludes againſt himſelf, and ano- 
ther that deafs you with Prefaces, and ſenſe- 
leſs Degrefſions: another falls into down-righe 
railing, and ſeeks a ridiculous quarrel, to dif- 
engage himſelf from a Wit that prefles too 
hard upon him: And alaſt man fees nothing 
into the reaſon of the thing, but draws a line 
of Circumvallation about you of Dialeick 
Clauſes, and the formula's of his Art. Now who 
would not enter into diſtruſt of Sciences, and 
doubt whether he can reap' from them any ſo- 
1:d Fruit for the ſervice of Life; conſidering 
the uſz we put them to? Nihbil ſanantibus li- 
zteris. Who has got Underſtanding by his 


Logick ? Where are all her fair Promiſes ? Nec Seneca. 


ad meliirs vivendum, © nec ad commodius diſſe- 
rendum. It neither makes a man live better, nor 
diſpute mure commodiouſly. Is there more noiſe 
or confution in the 1colding of Fiſh-Wives, 
than in the publick . diſputes of men of this 
Profeflion ?, I had rather my Son ſhould learn 
in a Tap-bouſe. to ſpeak, than in the School to 
prate;: Take a Maſter of Arts, conferr- with 
him,:Why does henot make us ſenſible. of this 
artificial Excellence ? Why does he not raviſh 

- Women, 
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Women, and Ignorants, as we are, with Admi- 
ration at the ſteadineſs of his Reaſons, and the 
Beauty of his Order? Why does he not ſway 
and perſwade us to what he will ? Why does 
a man who has ſo great advantage in matter, 
mix Railing, Indiſcretion, and Fury in his 
Diſputations ? Strip him of his Gown, his Hood, 
and his Latin ; let him batter our Ears with 
Ariſtotle, who is wholly pure, and wholly be- 
liey'd, you will take him for one of us, or 
worſe. Whilſt they torment us with this Com- 
plication and Confuſion of Words, it fares with 
them, methinks, as with Jugglers 3 their Dexte- 
rity impoſes upon our Senſes, but. does not 
at all work upon -our belief; this Legerdemain 
excepted, they perform nothing that is notivery 
ordinary and mean: For being the more learn'd 
they are never the leſs Fools. I love and ho- 
nour Knowledge as much as they that have it. 
And in its true uſe, *tis the moſt noble, and 
the greateſt Acquiſition of men : but in ſuch 
as I ſpeak of (and the number of them is infi- 
nite) who build their fundamental ſufficien- 
cy and value upon it; who appeal from their 
Underſtanding to their memory, ſub aliena 
umbra latentes; and who: can do nothing but 
by Book ; I hate it, if I may dare to ſay fo, 
worſe than Stupidity it ſelf. In my Country, 
and in my time, Learning improves Fortunes 
enough, but not Minds, If it meet with thoſe 
that are dull and heavy, it overcharges and 
ſuffocates them, - leaving them'a crude and'un- 
digeſted/maſs : if airy and fine, it purifies, cla- 
rifies, and ſubtilizes therp, even to ——_ 
Bhs 'Iis 
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'Tis a thing of almoſt indifferent quality ; a 
very uſeful acceflion to a well-born Soul, but 
hureful and pernicious to others : or rather, a 
thing of very precious uſe, that will not ſuf- 
fer it ſelf to be purchas'd at an under rate. In 
the hand of ſome *cis a Sceprer, in that of others 
a Fools Bawble. But let us proceed. What 
greater Victory can you expeR, than to make 
your Enemy ſee and know thac he is not able 


to encounter you ? When you get the bet- 


ter of your Argument, 'tis 7ruth that wins ; 
when you get the Advantage of Fame and 
Method, 'tis then you that win. I am of Opi- 
nion, that in Plato and Xenophon, Socrates dil- 
putes more in favour of Diſputants, than in 
favour of the Diſpute, and more to inſtruct 
Eutbydemws and Protagoras in the knowtedge 
of their Impertinence,than in the Impertinence 
of their Art. He takes hold of the firſt Sub- 
je, like one that has a more profitable end 
than to explain it, namely, to clear the Under- 
ſtandings, that he takes upon him to inſtru& 
and exerciſe. .'To hunt after Truth is proper- 
ly our buſineſs, and we are inexcuſable if we 


carry on the Chace percent ape ill : to 
e 


fail of ſeizing it, is another thing: For weare 
born to inquire after Truth, it belongs to a 
greater power to poſſeſs it. It is not, as De- 
mocritus ſaid, hid in the bottom of the Deeps 3 
but rather elevated to an infinite heightin the 
Divine knowledge. The World is but a School 
of Inquiſition. j7 


may as well play the fool who ſpeaks true, - 
FT a 


is not who ſhall carry the. 
Ring, but who ſhall run the beſt Courſes, He 


© 
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he that ſpeaks falſe; for we are upon the man- 
ner, not the matterof ſpeaking. 'Tismy humor, 
as much to regard the form as the ſubſtance, 
and the Advocates, as much as the Cauſe; as 
Alcibiades order d we ſhould : And every day 
paſs away my time in reading Authors, with- 
out any Conlideration of their Learning ; their 
Method is what I look after, not their Sub- 
jet; how,not what they write: And juſt fo do 
I hunt after the converſation of an - eminent 
Wit, not that he may teach me, but that I 
may know him ; and that being acquainted, 
if I chink him worthy of imitation, I may imi- 
tate him. Every man may ſpeak truly, but 
methodically, and prudently, and fully, is a 
talent that few men have. The fal/ty alſo that 
proceeds from Ignorance does not offend me, 
but the foppery of it. I have broken off ſeve- 
ral Treaties that would have been of. advan- 
rage to me, by reafan of the impertinence of 
thoſe with whom I treated. I am not mov'd 
once in a year at the faults of thoſe over whom 
I have authority 3 but upon the account of the 
ridiculous obſtinacy of their Excuſes, we are 
every flay going together by the Ears : "They 
neither underſtand what is faid, nor. why, and 
anſwer accordingly, which wauld make a 
man mad, [I never feel any hurt upon my 
Head but when tis knock'd againſt another, 
and more eaſily forgive the Vices of my Ser- 
vants, than their boldneſs, importunity, and 
folly. Let them do leſs, provided they under- 
ftand what they do. You live in hopes ta 


. warm tizeir affetion to your Service 3 but 


therg 
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there is nothing to be had'or to be hop'd for 
from a ſtock.” But what if I take things other- 
wiſe than they are? perhaps I do: and there- 
fore it is that I accuſe my' own impatience ; 
and hold in the firſt place, that' it is equally 
vicious both in him that is in the righe, and 
him that is in the wrong ; for *tis always a 
tyrannick ſoureneſs, not to endure a form con- 
trary to ones own: And beſides, ithere can- 
not'in truth be a greater, more conſtant, nor 
more irregular folly, than to be mov'd and an- 
gry at the tollies of the World, for it princi- 
pally makes us quarrel with our felves 3 and the 
old Philoſopher never wanted occaſion for his 


tears, whiſt he confider'd himſelf, 4/0, one meractirus. 


of the even Sages, of a Timonian and Demo- 
critick humour, being ask*'d, what he laught at, 
being alone ? That I do laugh alone, anſwered he. 
How many ridiculous things, in my own opi- 
nion, dolI ſay,and anſwer every day that comes 
over my head? and then how many more, ac- 
cording to-the -opinion of others? If I'bite my 
own Lips, what' ought others to do? In fine, 
we muſt live amongſt the living, and /er the 
River run under the Bridge, without Care, or 
at leaſt, without our alteration. - To ſpeak the 
truth, why do we meet a man with a hulch 
back, or any ocher deformiry, without being 
mov'd, and cannorv endure-the encounter of a 
deform*d mind without being angry # This 
vicious ſourneſs reliſhes more of the judge 
than the Crime. Let us always have this fay- 
ing of Plato in our mouthes; Do net I think 
things unſound, becauſe I am nit ſound my ſelf 2 

Am 
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Am 1 not my ſelf in fault 8 may not my obſervati- 
on. reflet} xa hn fr ? A wiſe p- divine 
{aying,that laſhes the tiioft univerſal and com- 
mon Error of mankirid ; not only the Re- 
proches that we throw it the faces of one 
another, but our Reaſons alſo, our Arguments 
and Controverſies are teboundable upon us; 
and we' wound our ſelves with our own wea- 
pons. Of which, Antiquity has left me enow 
grave Examples, It was ingeniouſly, and home 
ſaid, by him who was the inventer of this 
Sentence ; 
Stercus cuique ſiinm bene olet. 


We ſee nothing behind us. We mock ottr 
{clvesan hundred times a day, when we deride 
our Neighbour, and deteſt in others the De- 
feats which are more manifeſt in us, and ad- 
mire them with a marvellous inadvertency and 
impudence. It was but yeſterday, that I ſaw a 
man of underſtanding, as pleaſantly as juſtly 
ſcoffing at the folly of another, who. did no- 
thing but torment every body with the Cata- 
logue' of his Genealogy and Alliances, above 
half of them falſs, (for they are moſt apt to 
fall into ſuch ridiculous Diſcourſes, whoſe 
Qualities are moſt dubious, and leaſt ſure ; } 
and yet, would he have look'd into himſelf, 
he would have diſcern'd himſelf to be no leſs 
intemperate and impertinent, in extolling*;his 
Wife's Pedigree. Oh importunate preſumpti- 
on, with which the Wife ſees her ſelf arm'd 
by the hands of her own Husband! Did he 
underſtand Latin, we ſhould fay tohim, 

Age, 
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Age, fi hac non inſanit ſatis ſua ſponte, inſtiga. 


If of her ſelf ſhe be not mad enough, 
Faith urge her on unto the utmoſt proof. 


I do not ſay, that no man ſhould accuſe who 
is not clean himſelf, for then-no one would 
ever accuſe, becauſe none is abſolutely clean 
from the ſame ſort of ſpotz but I mean, that 
our Judgment, falling upon another whoſe 
name is then in queſtion, does not at the ſame 
time ſpare our ſelves, but ſentencts us with an 
inward and ſevere authority. ?*Tis an office of 
Charity, that he who cannot reclaim himſelf 
from a Vice, ſhould nevertheleſs endeavour to 
remove it from another, in whom peradven- 
ture it niay not have ſo deep and fo malignant 


2 root. Neither dolI think it an anſwerto the 


urpoſe, to tell him, who reproves me for my 
Pule that he himſelf is guilty of the ſame. 
What by that ? The reproof is notwithſtand- 
ing true, and of very good uſe, Had we a 
good Noſe, our own ordure would ſtink worſe 
to us, foraſmuch as it is our own. And Socrates 
is of opinion, that whoever ſhould find him- 
ſelf, his Son, and a ſtranger guilty of any vio- 
lence and wrong, ought to begin with him- 
ſelf, to preſent himſelf. firſt to the Sentence of 
Juſtice, and implore, to purge himſelf, the af: 
ſiſtance of the hand of the Executioner; in 
the next place he ſhould proceed to his Son, 
and laſtly, to the Stranger. If this Precept ſeem 
too ſevere, he ought at leaſt to preſent himſelf 
the firſt to the Puniſhment of his on Con- 
CIenCe. 


Teren. And. 
Ati. 4.ſc.2. 
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{cience. The Senſes are our proper and firſt 


Judges, which perceive not things but by ex- 


ternal Accidents; and 'tis no wonder, if in all 
the parts of the Service of our ſociety, thers is 
ſo perpetual and univerſal a mixture of Cere- 
monies, and ſuperficial Apparences; infoniuch 
that the beſt and moſt effetual part of our 
Policies do therein conſiſt : "Tis ſtill man with 
whom we have to do, of whom the Conditi- 
on is wonderfully Corporal. Let thoſe, who 
of theſe late years would ere& for us ſuch a 
contemplative and immaterial an Exerciſe of 
Religion not wonder if there be ſome who 
think it had vaniſh'd and melted through their 


_ Fingers, had it not more upheld it ſelf amongſt 


us as a Mark, Title and Inſtrument of Diviſi- 
on and Faction, than by ir ſelf. As in Confe» 
rence, the Gravity, Robes and Fortune of him 
that ſpeaks, oft-ctimes give Reputation to vain 
Arguments and idle Words; it is :not to be 
preſum*d, but that a man fo attended and fear'd 
has.in him more than ordinary Sufficiency ; and 
that he to whom the King has given ſo many 
Offices and Commillions, to ſupercilious and 
proud, has not a-great deal more in him.. than 
another that ſalutes him at fo great a diſtance, 
and who has no Employment ar all. Not on- 
ly the Words, but the four looks alſo of theſe 
People are confidered and recorded ; every 
one making it his Buſineſs to give them ſome 
fine and ſolid Interpretation.. If they ſtoop 
tocommon Conference, and that you offer a- 
ny thing but Approbation-and Reverence,they 
then knock you down with the Authority of 
their 
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their Experience; they have heard, they have 
ſeen, they have done ſo and fo, you are cruſh'd 
with ' Examples. I ſhould tell them, that the 
Fruit of a Chirurgeon's Experience, is not the 
Hiſtory of his PraRtices, and his remembring 
thathe has cur'd four People of the Plague,and 
three of the Geut, unleſs he knows how from 
hence to extract ſomething whereon to form 
his Judgment, and to make us ſenſible that 
he is become more <£kilful in his Are, As in 
a Conſort of Inſtruments, we do not hear a 
Lute, a Harpſical, or a Flute alone, but' one 
intire Harmony of all together. If Travel and 
Offices have 'improv'd them, *cis a product of 
their Underſtanding to make it appear. *Tis 
not enough to reckon Experiments, they muſt 
weigh and ſort them, digeſt and diſtill chem, 
to extract the Reaſons and Concluſions they 
carry along with them. "There were never 
ſo many Hiſtorians. It is indeed good, and of 
uſe to read them 3 for they furniſh us every 
where with excellent and laudable Inſtructions 
from the Magazine of their Memory, which 
doubtleſs is of great concern to the relief of 
Life 3 but '?*ris not that we ſeek for now : we 
examine whether theſe Relators and ColleQors 
of things are;commendable themſelves. I hate 
all:ſorts of Tyranny, whether Verbal or Ef- 
fecual. lam.very ready to oppoſe my felf 
againſt-theſe vain Circumſtances that delude 
our Judgments by the Senſes ; and whilſt I 
lie upon my- Guard. from theſe extraordinary 
Grandeurs, Ifind; that at . veſt, they are but 
Men, as others are ; gy 


Rarius 
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Stapleton. 


\Rarmns enim firme Senſus communis in illa 


Fortuna. 


——-For *tis rare 

If mighty Fortunes conmon Sence can ſhare. 

Peradventure we eſteem and look upon them 
for leſs than they are, by reaſon they under- 
take more, and more expoſe themſelves, they 
do not anſwer the charge they have underta- 
ken. There muſt be more Vigour and Strength 
in the Bearer, than the Burthen; he who has 
not lifted as much as he can, leaves you to 
gueſs, that he has ftill a Strength beyond 
that; and that he. has not been try*'d to the 


utmoſt of what he is able to do; He who 


ſinks under his load, makes a diſcovery of his 
beſt, and the weakneſs of his Shoulders. This 
is the reaſon that we ſee ſo many filly Souls 
amongſt the Learned, and more than thoſe of 
the better ſort: they would have made good 
Husbandmen, good Merchants, and good Ar- 
tizans: their natural vigour was cut ont to 
that proportion. Knowledge is a thing of great 
weight, they faint under it: their Underſtan- 
ding has neither vigour nor dexterity 
to ſet forth anddiſtribute, to employ, or make 
uſe of this rich jand. powerful matter. It has 
no prevailing virtue but in a ftrong Nature ; 
and ſuch natures are very rare. And the weak 
ones, ſays Socrates, ſpoil the dignity of Phi- 
doſophy in the handling. - It __ els. and 
vicious, when lodg'd in an ill contriv'd mind. 
They ſpoil and make fools of themſelves. , 


Humani | 


”"*” I.” _” wa ana _ 


hw . 
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Humani qualis ſimulator ſamits oris, 

QOuem puer arridens, pretioſs ſtamine ſerum 
Velavet, nudasque nates, ac terga reliquit 
Ludibrium menſis. 


Juſt like an Ape, that in his face docs bear 
Of Man the counterfeited Character, 

Whom wanton Boys to Table laughter move, 
Have dizen'd up in' richeſt ſilks above, 

And the ape more ridiculous to ſhow, 

The raw, bald Buttocks naked left below. 


Neither is it enough for thoſe who govern and 
command us, and have all che World in their 
hands to have a common underſtanding, and 
to be able-to do'the ſame that we can. They 
are very much below us, it they be not in- 
finitely above us. As they promiſe more, 10 
they areto perform more; and yet ſilence is 
to them not only a countenance of reſpect and 
gravity, but very. often of good husbandry too: 
tor Megaby/us going to fee Apelles in his paint- 
ing room, ſtood a great white without ſpeak- 
ing a word, and at laſt began to talk of his 
Paintingsz for which he receiv'd this rude 
reproof ; Whilſt thou waſt ſilent, thou ſeemdſ# 
to be ſome extraordinary Perſon, by reaſon of thy 
Chains and rich Habit, but now that we have 
beard thee ſpegk, there is not the meaneſt Bay in my 
Shop that does not deſpiſe thee. Thoſe Princely 
Ornaments and that mighty ſtats, did not per- 
mit hioz'to be ignorant with a common igno- 
rance, and to ſpeak puonmny of Paintings 
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he ought to have kept this external and pre- 
ſumptive knowledge ſilent. To how many 
Puppies of my time has a fullen and filent fa- 
ſhion procur'd the opinion of Prudence and 
Dignities Capacity ? Dignities and Offices are of necel- 
more 6i- ſity conferr'd more by Fortune than upon the 
ſtribured account of Merit, and we are oft to blame, 
by For- to condemn Kings when they are milſplac'd. 


rune, that On the contrary, tis a wonder they ſhould 
crit. . . . 

' have ſo good luck where there is fo little skill ; 
Martial, Principis eſt wvirtus maxima, noſſe ſus. 


\ 
There's of a Princes Virtues none 
So great as that he know his own. 


For Nature has not given them a ſight that 
can extend to ſo many People, ito diſcern 
which excells the reft, nor to penetrate into 
our Boſoms, where the knowledge of our 
Wills and beſt Value lies. They muſt chooſe us 
by conjecture and by groping ; by the Family, 
Wealth, Learning, and the Voice of the Peo- 
ple, which are all very feeble: Arguments. 
Whoever could find out a way that a man 
might Judge by Juſtice, and chuſe men by 
Reaſon, would in one thing eſtabliſh a per- 
fe&t Form of Government. Ay,but he brought 
this great Aﬀair to a very good paſs. . That is 
indeed to ſay ſomething but not to ſay enough. 
For this Sentence is juſtly receiv'd, That we 
are not to judge of Counſels by Emvents. _ The 
Carthaginians puniſh'd the ill Counſels of their 
Captains though the Iſſue was ſucceſsful ; __ 
tne 
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the People of Rome have oft deny'd a Triumph 
for great and very advantageous Vidtories, 
becauſe the Conduct of the General was not 
anſwerable to his good fortune. We ordinari- 
ly ſee in the actions of the World, that For- 
tune, to ſhew us her power in all things and 
that takes a pride to abate our Preſumption, 
ſeeing ſhe could not make Fools wiſe, ſhe has 
made them fortupate, in envy of Vertuez and 
does moſt favour thoſe Executions, the Web 
of which is moſt purely her own. Whenceit is 
that we daily ſee the ſimpleſt amongſt us 
bring to paſs great Buſineſs, both publick and 
rivate. And, as Syrannez the Perſian an- 
wer'd thoſe who wonder'd that his Afeairs 
ſucceeded fo ill conſidering that his Delibera- 
tions were ſo wiſe, that he was ſole Maſter of 
bis Deſigns, but that the Succeſs was wholly in 
the power of Fortune. Theſe may anſwer the 
ſame, but with a contrary Biaſs, Moſt world- 
ly Afﬀairs are govern'd and perform'd by her. 


Fata wviam imuyeniunt.. 


The Event does often uſtifie a very fooliſh 
Conduat. Qur interpoſition is nothing more 
than as it were a running on by rote, and 
more commonly a Conſideration of Cuſtom 
and Example, than of Reaſon. Being aſtoniſh'd 
at the Greatneſs of the: Execution, I have fors 
merly been acquainted with their Motives and 
Addrels, by thoſe who had perform'd it, and 
have found nothing in it, but very ordinary 
Counſels;z and the moſt yulgar and uſeful are 
R 2 alla 
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alſo perhaps che moſt fure and convenient for 
practice, if not for ſhow. And what if the ' 
plaineſt Reaſoris are the beſt ſeated ? the 


meaneft, loweſt, and moſt beaten more adap- 


ted to Aﬀairs? To maintain the Authority of 
the Counſels of Kings, 'cis not fit that profane 
Perſons ſhould participate of them, or tee fur- 
ther into them than the utmoſt Barr. He 
that will husband his Reputation, muſs be re- 
verenc'd upon . Credit, and taken altogether, 
My Conſaltation gives the firſt lines to the 


Matter, and conſiders it lightly by the firſt 


face it preſents: the ſtre and main of the 
Buſineſs I have ſtill referr'd to Heaven ; 


 Permitte' divs cetera. 


good and il} Fortune are in my Opinion two 
Sovereign Powers. *Tis Folly to think that 
human Prudence can play the part of Fortune ; 
and vain is his attempt, who preſumes to com- 
prehend Cauſes and Conſequences, and by the 
hand to conduct the progreſs of his deſign ; 
and moſt eſpecially vain in the Deliberations 


. of War. There was never greater Circum- 


{petion and Military Prudence, than fome- 
times is feen amongſt ns: can it be that men 
are afraid to loſe themſelves by the way that 
they reſerve themſelves tothe end of the Game? 
I do moreover affirm, that our wiſdom it ſelf, 
and wiſeft Conſultations, for the moſt parc 
commit chemſelves to the Conduct of Chance. 
My Will and my Reaſon is ſometimes movy'd 
by one Breath, and ſometimes by another zand 
many 


- 
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many of theſe movements there are, that go- 


vern themſelves without me: my Reaſon- has 


uncertain and eaſual agitations and impulſions. 


Vertuntur ſpecies animorum, & pecfora motus Virg.Georg, 
lib. x. 


Nunc alios, alics dum tubila ventus agebat 
Concipiunt. 
(their mind 


Their [thoughts are chang'd, the motions of 
 Inconſtant are, like Clouds before the Wind. 


Let a man but obſerve who are of -greateſt 
Authority in Cities,and who beſt do their own 
buſineſs, we ſhall find that they are commonly 
men of the leaſt Parts : Women, Children, and 
mad-men have had the fortune to govern great 
Kingdoms equally well with the wiſeft Prin- 
ces ; and Thucydides 1ays, that the ſtupid more 
frequently do it than thoſe of better under- 
ſtandings. We attribute the effets of their 
good fortune to their Prudence. 


Ut quiſque fortuna utitur, Plaut. 
Ita preceliet ; atque exinde ſapere illum omnes Pherd. 


| dicimus 
Men, as they husband their Eſtates, we prize, 
And who are rich are ſtill reputed wiſe. 


Wherefore I fay, that in all forts of Fortune 
Events are a very poor teſtimony of our 
worth and Parts. Now I was upon this point, 
that there needs no more, but to ſee a man 
promoted to Dignity, though we knew him 
' but three days before a man of no regard 
yet an image of Grandure, and ſome extraor- 
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dinary Parts inſenſibly ſteals into our opinion, 
and we perſwade: our ſelves, that being aug- 
mented in Reputation. and Atiendants, he is 
alſo.increasd in Merit.” We judge of him not 
according to his value, but as we do by Coun- 
ters, according to the prerogative of his Place. 
If it happen ſo that he fall again, and be mix*d 
with the common crowd, every one inquires 
with admiration into the cauſe of his having 
been rais'd ſo high. 1s it he? ſay they, could be 
make no better proviſion for himſelf when he was 
mn place ? Do Princes ſatisfje themſelves with 
ſo little ? Really we were in good bands. This 
is a thing that I have often ſeenin my time. 
Nay, fo much as the very diſguiſes of 'Grari- 
deurs repreſented in our Comedies, does in 
ſome ſort move and deceive us. That which I 
my ſelf adore in Kings, is, the Crowd- of 
their Adorers. All Reverence and Submiſſion 
is due to them, except that of the Underſtan- 
ding: my Reaſon 1s not oblig'd to bow and 
bend, my Knees are. Melanthizs being ask'd, 
what he thought of the Tragedy of Diony/ins ? 
I could not ſect, ſaid he, it was fo clouded 
with Language: ſo the moſt of thoſe who 
judge ofthe Diſcourſes of great men, 'ought'to 
fay, I did not underſtand his words, he was 
fo clouded with Gravity, Majeſty, and Great- 
nels. Antiſtbenes, one day intreated the Arhe- 
»ians tO give order that their Afﬀes might as 
well be employ'd in tilling the ground as the 
Horſes were : To which it was anſwer'd, that 
thoſe Animals were not deſtin'd for ſuch a ſer- 
Vice: That's all one, replid he, is only ſticks 
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incapable Men you employ in your Commands 
of War, immediately become worthy enaugh 
becauſe you employ them. "Fo which, the 
Cuſtom of ſo many People who Canonize the 
Kings they have choſen ont of their own 
Body, and are not content only to honour, 
but. adore them, comes very near. 
Mexico,after the Ceremonies of his Coronation, 
dare no more preſume to look him in the face 


at your command : for the moſt ignorant and 


Thoſe of Deificati- 
on and A- 
? dorarion 
2 of the 


but, as if they had deified him by his Royalty, Kings of 
amongſt the Oaths they make him take to main+ Mexico, 


tain their Religion and Laws, to be Valiant, 
Juſt, and Mild, he moreover ſwears-to make 
the Sun run his Courſe in his wonted Light, 
to Arain the p__ at a fit Seaſon, to confine 
Rivers within their Channels, and to cauſe all 
things neceflary for his People to be landed 
upon the Earth. I differ from this common fa- 
ſhion, and am more apt to ſuſpe& his Capaci- 
ty, when I ſee itaccompanied with that gran- 


deur of Fortune and publick- Applauſe. We _ 


are to conſider, of what-advantage it is to ſpeak 
when he pleaſes, to chuſe the Subje&t he will 
ſpeak of, to interrupt or change other -mens 
Arguments with a Magiſterial Authority ; to 


' protect himſelf from the oppoſitions of others 


by a nod, a ſmile, or ſilence, in the preſence of 
an Aſſembly that trembles with reverence and 
reſpe&t. A man of a prodigious Fortune, com- 
ing to give his Judgment upon ſome ſlight 
Diſpute that was fooliſhly ſet on foot at his 
Table, begun in theſe words, It can be no 
other but a Lyar or a Fool, that will ſay other- 

w Wi} e 
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wiſe than ſo and ſo. Purſue this philoſophical 
Point with a Dagger in your hand. 'There is 

another Obſervation I have made, from which + 
I draw great advantage 3 which is, that in 
Conferences and Diſputes, every word that 
Jzems to be good is not immediately to be ac- 
cepted. Moſt men are rich in borrow'd Sen- 
tences, without underſtanding the force of 
them themſelves. That a Man does not per- 
feftly underſtand all he borrows, may perhaps 
be verified in my ſelf, A Man muſt not al- 
ways preſently yield, what truth or beauty ſo- 
ever may ſeem to be in the Argument. Either 
a man muſt ſtoutly oppoſe it, or retire, under 

colour of not underſtanding it, to try on all . 
parts how it is lodg'd in the- Author. It may 
happen that we may run u he point, and 
meet the truth that we could. not otherwiſe 
reach. TI have ſometimes, in the neceflity and 
heat of the Combat, made falſifies that have 
gone through and through, beyond my expe- 
Qation and deſign. I only gave them in num- 
ber, they were receiv'd in weight. As when [ 
contend with a vigorous man, I pleaſe my ſelf 
with anticipating his concluſions, I eaſe him of 
the trouble of explaining himſelf ; I ſtrive to 
' Prevent his Imagination, whilſt ic is yer ſpring- 
ing and imperfet : the Order and Pertinen- 
cy of his Underſtanding, warns and threatens 
me afar off : I deal quite contrary with theſe ; 
I muſt underſtand, and preſuppoſe nothing but 
by them. If they determine in general words, 
this # good, that # naught, and that they hap- 
pen to be in the right, ſee if it be nat Fore 
cunge 
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tune that hits it off for them, Let them a lit- 
tle circumſcribe” and limic their Judgment, 
why, or how it is fo. Theſe univerſal Judg- 
ments, that I ſee ſo common, ſignifie nothing. 
Theſe are men that falute a whole People in 
a crowd together ; They who have a real ac- 
quaintance, take notice of, and ſalute. them par- 
ticularly and by name. But *cis a hazardous At- 
tempt 3 and from which I have more than eve- 
ry day feen it fall out, that weak Underſtan- 
dings, having a mind to appear ingenious, in 
taking notice, as they read a Book, of that is 
beſt,” and moſt to be admir'd, fix tneir admi- 
ration upon ſomething fo very ilt choſen, that 
inftead of making us diſcern the excellency of 
the Author, they make us ſee their own igno- 
rance. This exclamation is fafe enough, Ths 
# fe, after having heard a whole Page of Vir- 
gil: and by that the cunning ſort of Fools fave 
themſelves. But to undertake to follow him 
line by line, and with an expert and approvd 
judgment, to obſerve where a good Author 
excels himſelf, weighing the Words, Phraſes, 
Inventions, and various Excellencies, one after 


— 


another ; take heed of chat, Videndum eſt, non Cic. Offic: 
modo quid quiſque loquatmr, jed etiam, quid lib. 1. 


quiſque ſentiat, atque etiam qua de cauſa quiſque 
ſemtiar. A man u not only tv examine what eve- 
ry one ſays, but alſo what every one thinks, and 
for what reaſon every one thinks. 1 every day 
hear Coxcombs 1ay things that are not fooliſh: 
They ſay a good thing, let us examine how 
tar they underſtand ir, whence they have it, 
and what they mean by it. We help chem 
mare 
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Folly not 
ro be cur? 
by Admo- 
nition, 


make uſe of this fine Expreflion, of this fine 
Sentence, which is none of theirs, they only 
have it in keeping 3 they have ſpit it out at a 
venture, we bring it for them into credit and 
eſteem. You take them by the hand when you 
ſee them falling. To what purpoſe? They do 
not think themſelves oblig'd to you for it, and 
become more fools ſtill. Never take their part, 
let them alone ; they will handle the matter 
like People who are afraid of burning their 
fingers, they neither dare change its ſeat nor 
light, nor break into it, ſhake it never fo lit- 
tle, it ſlips through their fingers 3 they give 
up their cauſe, be it never ſo ſtrong, or good 
however. Theſe are fine Arms, but ill hafted, 
How many times have I ſeen the experience ? 
Now, if you come to explain any thing to 
them, and to confirm them, they preſently - 
catch at it, and preſently rob you of the ad- 
— of your interpretation ; It was what I 
was about to ſay; it was juſt my conceit, and if 
1 did not expreſs it ſo, it was for want of Lan- 
guage. Very pretty ! Malice it ſelf muſt beem- 
ploy'd to corre this proud Ignorance. He- 
gia his Dodtrine, that we are neither to hate, 
nor accuſe, but inſtgu&, has reaſon elſewhere ; 
But here, *tis Injuſtice and Inhumanity, to re- 
lieve and ſet him right who ſtands in no 
need on't; and is the worſe far't. I love ta 
let them ſtep deeper into the dirt 3 and 1o 
deep, that it jt be poſſible, they may at laſt 


diſcern their Error. Folly and abſurdity are 


not to be curd by -bare Admonition. And 
what Cyr# an{wer'd to him, who importun'd 
ts him 
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him to harangue his Army, upon the. point of 


Battel, that. men do not become Valiant and 
Warlike upon a ſudden, by a fine Oration, no 
more than a man becomes a good Muſician by 
hearing a fine Song, may properly be ſaid of 
ſuch an Admonition as this. Theſe are Ap- 
nay recien.n that are to be ſerv'd betore-hand, 

y a long and continu'd Education. We owe 
this care, and this affiduity of Corre@ion and 
Inſtruction to our own ; but to go preach to the 
firſt paſſer by,and to Lord it over the Ignorance 
and Folly of the firſt we meet, is a thing that I 
abhor.I rarely do it,even in particular conferen- 
ces,and rather ſurrendermy cauſe,than proceed 
tothele ſuperciliousand magilſterial inſtructions. 
My humour is unfit either to ipeak or write 
tor Beginners ; but for things thar are ſaid in 
common Diſcourſe, or amongſt other things, 
I never oppoſe them, eicher by word or ſign, 
how falſe or abſurd ſoever. As to the reſt, 
nothing vexes me fo ill in Folly, as that ic 
pleaſes it ſelf more than any Reaſon can rea- 
ſonably pleaſe ic ſelf. *Tis ill luck, that Pru- 
dence forbids us to fſatisfie and truſt in our 
ſelves, and always diſmiſſes us timorous and 
diſcontent ; whereas Obſtinacy and Temerity 
fill thoſe who are poſleſs'd with them with 
joy and aſſurance. *Tis for the ignorant to 
look at other Men over the ſhoulder, al- 
ways returning frota the Combat full of Joy 
Wor Triumph. And moreover, for the-moſt 
part, this arrogancy of Speech and gaiety of 
Countenance givesthem the better of it 1n the 


opinion of the Audience, which is commonly 
19n0- 
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bs ignorant, and incapable of well judging and 


Obſtinacy 
a reſtimo- 


diſcerning the real advantage. Obſtinacy of 


; Opinion, and heat in Argument are the ſureſt 
ny of Fol- proofs of Folly. Is there any thing fo afſur'd, 


reſolute, diſdainful, contemplative, ſerious, and 
grave as an Aſs ? may we not mix with the 
title of Conference and Communication, the 


quick and ſharp Repartees which Mirth and 


Familiarity introduces amongſt Friends, plea- 
fancly and wittily jefting with one another ? 
An exerciſe for which my natural gayety-ren- 
ders me fit enough ; which, if it be not too 
long and ſerious, as the other I ſpoke of but 
now, ?tis no leſs ſmart and ingenious, nor of 
leſs utility, as Lycurgas thought. For my part, 
I contribute to it more Liberty than Wit, and 
have therein more of Luck than Invention'; 
but I am perfe& in ſuffering, for I endure a 
Revenge, that is not only tare, but indiſcreet 
to boot, without being mov'd at all. And 
whoever attaques me, if I have not a brisk 
anſwer immediately ready, I do not ſtudy co 
purſue the Point with a tedious and imperti- 
nent Conteſt, bordering upon Obſtinacy, but 
let it paſs, and deferr my revenge to another, 
and ſome better time. There is no Merchant 
that always gets. Moft men change their Coun- 
tenance and their Voice where their Wits fail, 
and by an unſeaſonable Indignation, inſtead 
of revenging themſelves, accuſe at once their 
own Folly and Impatience. In this Jollity we 
fometimes pinch the private ſtrings of our 
Imperfetion, which, at another time, when 
more temperate, we - cannot touch without 
| offence, 


— 
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offence, and profitably give one another a hint 
of our Defeats. There are other Sports of 
Hand, rude and indiſcreet, after the Freneb 
manner, that I mortally hate 5 my skin is very 
tender and ſenſible : ths, in my time, ſeen 
two Princes of the Blood Inter” d upon that 
very account. "Tis unhandſome to fall out, 
and fight in play. - As to the reſt;when I have 
a mind to judge of any one, I ask him how 
much he is contented with himſelf, to what 
degree his ſpeaking or his work pleaſes him. 
I will none of theſe fine excuſes, 1 did it only 
in ſport. 


 Ablatum mediss opus eft incudibus iſtud. 
This Work unfiniſh'd from the Anvil came. 


'1 was not an hour about it: I have never revis'd 


it fmce. Well then, ſay I, lay theſe afide, and 
give a perfect one, fuch a one as you would 
be meaſur'd by : And then, what do you think 
is the beſt ching in your Work ? Is it this 

art or that ? the Grace, or the Matter, the 

ventiony the Judgment, or the Learning ? 
For I find that Men are commonly as wide of 
the mark in judging of their own Works, as 
thoſe of othersz not only by reaſon of the 
kindneſs they have for them, but for want of 
capacity to know and diſtinguiſh them. The 
Work, by its own Force and Fortune, may ſe- 
cond the Workman, and fometimes out-{trip 
him, beyond his Invention and Knowledge. 


| For my part, I do not judge of the value of 


other 


Oud. Trift. 
lib. 1.EL6, 
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-other Mens Works more obſcarely than of 
my own; and prize my Eſlays now high, 
now low, with great doubt and inconſtancy. 
There are ſeveral Books that are uſeful upon 
the account of their Subjects, from which the 
Author derives no praiſe; and good Books, 
as well as good Works, that ſhame the Work- 
man. TI may write the manner of our Feaſts, 
and the faſhion of our Cloaths, and may write 
them ill ; I may publiſh the Edi#s of my time, 
and the Letters of Princes that paſs from hand 
to hand; I may make an Abridgement of a 


good Book, ( and every Abridgement .upon a 
The Epi- good Book is a fooliſh Abridgement) which 


torhizing Rook ſhall come to be loſt, and the like. Po- 


of Books a . . . 17 
0. ſterity will derive a ſingular utility from ſuch 
yo nn Compoſitions : but ban. Honour ſhall T have, 
and with- unleſs by great good fortune ? A great part 
our honor of the moſt famous Books are in this conditi- 
+ vr wn on, When I read Philip de Comines, ſeveral 
" years ago, doubtleſs a very good Author, I 

there took notice of this for no vulgar ſaying, 

That a Man muſt have a care of doing bis Ma- 

fter ſo great ſervice, till at laſt be wil not know 

how to give him bis juſt reward. TI ought to 

FIYF commend the Inventor, not him, becauſe I 
"Yy . mM: met with it in Tacitus not long ſince: Bene- 
'— 'fitia to uſque Ieta ſunt, dum videntuir exobvi 
poſſe, ubi multum antevenere, pro gratia odium 
redditur. Benefits are ſo far acceptable,” as they 

are in a capacity of being return'd ; but once ex- 

ceeding that; hatred u return d inſtead of thanks. 
8en.Ep81. And Seneca boldly ſays, Nam qui putat efſe 
turpe non reddere,non wult eſſe cui reddat. For % | 

who 


bl 
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who thinks it a ſhame not to requite, would not 
have that Man live to whom be owes return. 
®: Cicero ſays more faintly, Qui ſe non purat 
ſatufacere, amicus eſſe nullo modo poteſf. Who 
thinks bimſelf bebind-band in obligation, can by 
0 means be a friend, The SubjeR, according 
to what it is, may make a man look'd upon 
as Learned, and of good Memory, but to judge 
in him the Parts that are moſt his own, and 
the moſt worthy, the vigour and beauty of 
his Soul; a Man muſt firſt know what is his 
own, and what is not ; and in that which is 
not his own, how much we are oblig'd co him 
for the Choice, Diſpoſition, Ornament, and 
Language he has there preſented us with. 
What if he has borrow'd the matter,and ſpoil'd 
the form? as it oft falls out ; we who are lit- 
tle read in Books are in this ſtreight, that 
when we meet with a great Fancy in ſome new 
Poet, or ſome ſtrong Argument in a Preacher, 
we dare nor nevertheleſs commend it, till we 
have firſt inform'd our ſelves of ſome learned 
Man, if it be his owr:, or borrow'd from ſome 
other 3 until that, I always ſtand upon my 
Guard. I came lately from reading the Hiſto- 
ry of Tacitms quite thorough, without inter- 
rupting it wich any thing elſe;. ( which but 
ſeldom happens with me, it being twenty years 
ſince I have ſtuck to any. one Book an hour 
togerher) and I did irat the inſtance of a Gen- 
tleman for whom France has a great eſteem, 
as well for his own particular Worth, as up- 
on the account of a conſtant form of Capacity 
and Virtue, which runs thorough a great'ma- 
ny 
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ny Brothers of them. Ido not know any Au- 
thor that in a publick Narration,mixes'ſo much 
Confideration.of Manners, and: particular In- 
clinations. And I am of a quite contrary Opi- 
nion to him, which is, that'being eſpecially to 
follow the Lives of the Emperours of his time, 
ſo various and extream in all forts of forms, 
and ſo many notable: Actions as their Cruelty 
. particularly produc'd in their Subjeas, he had 
a ſtronger and more attracting matter to: treat 
of, than if he had been to deſcribe Battels, and 
univerſal Commotions : fo that I oft find him 
ſterile, running over thoſe brave Deaths, as if 
he fear'd to trouble us with their multitude 
and length. This. form of Hifories is by 
much the moſt uſeful : publick Commotions 
depend moſt upon the Conduet of Fortune, 
rivate Ones upon our own. *Tis rather a 
if udgment, than a DeduRion of H;fory; there 
are in it more Precepts than Stores : it is not a 
Book to read, 'tis a Book to ſtudy and learn; 
*tis fo full. of Sentences, that: right or wrong, 
they arerightin muſter : *cis aNurſery of Erbick 
and politick Diſcourſes, for the Uſe and- *Orna- 
ment of thoſe who have any place in the Go- 
vernment of the World. He always pleads by 
ſtrong and ſolid Reaſons, after a tart and ſub- 
tle manner, according to the affeaed ſtyle of 
that Age; and was ſo in love with a ſound 
ſtyle, that where quickneſs and ſubtilty was 
wanting in things, he ſupplied them.with lot- 
ty and ſwelling words. It is not much un- 
like the ſtyle of Sereca. I look upon Ta- 
citrus as more ſfinewy, and Seneca more — 
is 
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. His Pen ſtems-moſt proper for a troubled and 
fick Fſtate, as ours at preſent is ; you would 
often ſay, that he deciphers and girds at us. 
They 'who: doubt of his Fidelity, ſufficiently 
accuſe themſelves of bemg his Enemy upon 
fome other account. His Opinions are ſound, 
and lean for the moſt part towards the Roman 
Afﬀairs: 'And'yet I am angry at him, for judg- 
ing more feverely of Pompey, than ſuited with 
the Opinion of thoſe worthy Men that liv'd 
in the fame'time, and treated with him; and 
to havt reputed him equal with Marizs and 
$y8a,” excepting that he was more cloſe. Other 
Writers have not acquitted his intention in the 
government of Afﬀairs, from ambition nor re- 
venge ; and even his Friends were afraid that 
his Vitory would have tranſported him beyond 
the bounds of Reaſon, but not to ſo immea- 
ſurable a degree : there is nothing in his Life 
that has threatned us with ſo exprefs Cruelty 
and Tyranny. Neither ought we to proporti- 
on Suſpition to Evidence; and that makes me 
that F do not believe his Narratives to be in- 
genious and true ; but that he might add a lit- 


tle in this very thing, that they. are not always - 


apply'd to the Concluſions of his Judgments, 
which he follows according to the Inclination 
he has taken, very oftent beyond the Subject 
he treats of, which he will not deſign to look 
upon with ſo' muth as one glance of Favour. 

e needs no excuſe, for having approvid the 
Religion of his time, according as the Laws 
enjoyn'd, and to have* been. ighorant of the 
true; this was his Misfortune, not his Fault. I 
S 3 have 


. 
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Tiberius 


have principally conſider'd his Judgment, and 
am not very well ſatisfied throughout; as chele 


his trrou- Words in the Letter, that Tiberizs being old 


ble ofCon- 


lcience 


abour rhe 


and ſick, ſent to the Senate. What ſhall, I write 
to yor, Sirs, or how ſhould I write'to you, , or what 


Religion of ſhould I not write to you at this time? May the 
his time. Gods and the Goddeſſes lay a worſe Puniſhment 


a Neighbour, or a Tree. 


upon me, than I am every day tormented with, 4 
I know. I do not ſee why he ſhould 1o,polt- 
tively apply them to the ſharp Remorſes that 
tormented the Conſcience of 7iberizs : atleaſt, 
when I was in the ſame condition, I perceiv'd 
no ſuch thing. And this alſo ſeem'd to me 
a little mean in him, that being to ſay, that he 
had born honourable Offices in. Rowe, he ex- 
cuſes himſelf, that he .does not ſpeak. it out 
of Oftentation : This ſeems alittle too mean 
for ſuch a Soul as his; for, not to ſpeak round- 
ly of a mans ſelf,implies ſome warit of Courage; 
a rough and lofty Judgment, and that judges 
ſoundly and ſurely , makes uſe of his own 
Example upon all Occaſions, as well as thoſe 
of others, and gives Evidence as freely of 
himſelf, as of a third Perſon : We are to 
pals by theſe common Rules of  Civilicy 
in favour of Truth and Liberty, . I dare 
not only ſpeak of nry ſelf, but ſpeak only 
of my ſelf, When I write of any thing 
elſe, I miſs my way, and wander from my 
Subjetz yet am I not ſo indiſcreetly in- 
amourd of my ſelf, that I cannot diſtin- 
guiſh and conſider my {elf apart, as:I do 

Tis equally a 
Fault, not to diſcern how far a man's worth 
ex- 


a 
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tends," and to fay more than a man diſcovers 

in himſelf. . 'We owe more love to God, than 

to:, our; ſelves, and know him leſs; and yet 

ſpeak. -of him as. much as we will.” If the 

writings of Tacitzs relate any thing true of his 

Qualities, he was a great Man, upright and 

5s Von of a ſuperſtitious, but a philoſophi- 

cal and:generous:- Virtue. : | A Man may think. 

himiia [little cop: bold- in . his Relations ; as 

where tells us, that a Soldier carrying a a —_ 

burtheniof Wood, . his hands were ſo trozen, riſh'q Lend 

and-1o ſtuck co'!the:load, that they there re-xold, car- 

mained closd and.dead, being ſever'd from his Ying a 

Arms. Þ always in:ſuch things ſubmit to the CN 

authority :ofifo great'Witneſſes, Whar he alſo : 

fugs,>that Veſpafier, by. the. tavout of the God , 1; , 

Seiafzs,caridia/blind Woman by anointing her woman 

Eyes wiwthi:his:Spictle; and [Þ know not what cur'd by 

other dſinacies; he does it by che Example and %*/Þ«/an. 

Duty. ofcall:good Hiforians. He records all 

Events: of Iniportance ; and amongſt publick 

acadents are:cheicommon Rumours and Qpi- 

nion$i *cisrtheir. part:torrecite common beliefs, 

do to regulace:them:; That part concerns Di» 

2wnes: and [Philoſophers,” who, are the guides of 

Conſcience.” And therefore:it. was, that this 

Companion of his, and as gieat a Man as him- 

ſelf, very wilely ſaid ; Equidem plura tranſcri- Quint 

bo quam credo; nam nec affirmare ſuſtineo, de Cyrtig, 
uibus dubito, nec ſubducere que accepi. Truly, I 

fa tld avivtmore things than I believe, for I can 

neither endure to affirm things whereof I doubt, 

nor [mother what I have beard. And this other, 

Hee neque affirmare, _ __ opere Pa Liviml. 9, 
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um eft : fame reram ſtandum «ft. ' Tar: neither 
worth the while to affirm, ior #0 refute theſs\things, 
- muſt ftand to Report. And writingin an 

wherein the belief of Prodigies begahta' 
ating, he ſays, he would -not. tievertheleſs 
forbear to inſert in his Annals, -and te:give-g 
relation of things receivd by fo many wor-' 
thy Men, and with © : gfeat-revepencs: bf 
Antiquity. *Tis very well ſaid. Letithemde- 


liver us Hiſtory, more: as ,they receive-they 


believe ic; I, who am :Movarch/ofthermat- 
ter whereof I treat, ani: who: 4m \accoon-: 
table ro none, do not nevertheleſs h 
believe my ſelf; I often hazard fillies of my. 
own Wit, for which 1 very muchifuſped/iny; 
ſelf, and certain Quibblesgatwhich rhwnp 
Ears; but I let them-gov/ at a''veriturg ul fee. 
that others get ary ng tueh! mer 

not for me alone to judge: -1 

ftanding, and lying'on my Ferry: yo fever 
right ſide, and my teft, and imall y natur 
Poſtures. Wits, though equal-in»force, are nor 
always equal in taſte and-application.  Thigis 
what -my Memory: has veel nted rhe: in grots, 
and with incertainty/enough.: - All Judgmene 
in grols, are weak: and-imperledt”- % 


A— 


CHAP. IX. 
Of Panty. 


"g*Here is peradventure no more manifeſt 
Vanity, than to writg ſo vainly. Thar 
which Divinity has fo divinely expreſs'd to us, 
otight to be carefully and continually medica- 
ted by underſtanding men. Who does not ſee 
that I have taken a Road, in which, inceſſant- 
ly and without labour I ſhall proceed, ſo long 
as there ſhall be Ink and Paper in the World ? 
I can give no account of my Life by my Aci- 
ons ; Fortune has plac'd them too low: I muſt 
do it by my Fancies. And yet I have ſeen a 
Gentleman that only communicated his Life by 
the workings of his Belly : you might ſee in 
his Houſe a ſhew of a row of Baſons of ſeven 
or eight days Excrements ; that was all his 
Stady, all his Diſcourſe ; all ather talk ſtunk 
in his Noſtrils. Theſe here, but not ſo nauſe- 
ous, are the Excrements of an old Mind, fome- 
times thick, ſometimes thin, and always indi- 
geſted ; and when ſhall I have dane repreſen- 
ting the cantinual agitation and mutation of 
my Thoughts, as they came into my Head, ſee- 
ing that Diomedes writ ſix thouſand Books 
upon the ſale ſubjet of Grammar ? What then 
qught prating-to produce, ſince pratling, .and 
the firſt beginning to ſpeak, ſtuff'd the World 
with ſach a horrible number of Volumes? Sa 
S 4 many 
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many words about words only. O Pythagoras, 
why did*({t not thou allay the Tempeſt ! They 
accus'd one Galba of old for living Idly ; he 
made anſwer, That every one ought to give ac- 
count of hs ations, but not of bas leiſure. He 
was miſtaken, for Fuſftice takes Cognizance, 
and will have an account even of thoſe that 
Glean, which is one of the lazieſt Employments. 
But there ſhould be' ſome reſtraint of Law 
againſt fooliſh and impertinent Scriblers, as 
well as againſt Vagabonds and idle Perſons ; 


. which, if there was, both I and an hundred 
* others would be baniſh'd the Kingdom. I do 


not ſpeak this in Jeſt : Scribling ſeems to be a 
fi2n of a diſordered and licentious Age. When 
did we write ſo much as fince our Civil Wars? 
When the Romans ſo much, as when their 
Common-Wealth was upon the point of: Ruin ? 
Beſides  thar, the refining of Wits does not 
make People wiſer in a Government : this idle 
Employment ſprings from this, that every one 
applies himſelf negligently to the duty of his 
Vacation, and is eaſily debauch'd from it. The 


' Corruption of the Age is made up upon the 


particular Contribution of every individual 
man. One contributes 'Treachery,others Inju- 
ſtice,Irreligion, Tyranny, Avarice and Cruelty, 
according as they are of Power, the weaker 
ſort contribute Folly, Vanity, and Idlenefs, of 
which I am one. It ſeems as if it were the Sea- 
fon for vain things when the hurcful oppreſs 
us; and that in a time when doing ill is com- 
mon, to do nothing but what ſignif es nothing 


| isa kind of Commendation, *Tis my contfort, 


that 
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that I ſhall be one of the laſt that ſhall be cal- 
Ted in queſtion ; and whilſt: the greater OF- 


fenders are calling to account, I ſhall have lei- 
fure to: amend: tor ie would, methinks, be 
againſt reaſon to puniſh lictle Inconveniencies, 
whilſt we are infeted with the greater. As 


.the Phyſician. Philotimws faid- to one who pre- 


ſented :him 'his Finger to dreſs, and who. he 
Derceived, : both by .his Complexjon and his 
Breath, had an: Ulcer, in his. Lungs : | Friend, 
Jaid he, it is not now tine to concern ' your ſelf 
about your fingers ends. And yet I ſaw, ſome, 
Joan ago, a Perſon whoſe Name and Memory 
have in very great Eſteem, in the very 
heighe of our great Diſorders, when there was 
neither Law nor Juſtice put in'Execution, nor 
Magiſtrate that perform'd his Office, no more 
than there is now, publiſh I know not what 
pitiful Reformations about Cloths, Cookery, 
and long depending Suits in Law. Thele-atg 
amuſements wherewich to feed a People that 
are 11] us'd, to ſhew that they are not totall 
forgot. Theſe others do the ſame, who.inſi 
upon ſtoutly defending the Forms of. ſpeaking. 
Dances and Games, to.a People totally aban- 
doned to all ſort of execrable Vices... *Tis no 
time to bathe and.cleanſe a man's felf. when 
he is ſeiz'd on by a violent Fever. 'Tis for the 
Spartiates only to fall to combing and curling, 


themſelves when they are juſt upon the point 


of running head-long into ſome extream day 
ger of their Life. For my part; I have. yet a 
worſe Cuſtom, that if my Shooe go awry, I let 


my Shirt and Cloak my do fo too, I ſcorn to 
| mend 
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mend my felfby halves: when I am lean, Ifeed 
upon miſchief; I abondon my felf through de- 
{pair ; let my ſelf go towards the - Precipice, 
and as the Saying is, Throw the Helve after the 
Hatchet. 1 am obftinate in growing worle, and 
think my ſelf no more worth my -own care 3 T 
am either good or ill throughont, *Tis a favour 
to me, that the Deſolation of this ing 65 
falls out in the Deſolation of my Age : I-bet- 
ter ſuffer that my 4s be muttiphed, than if my 
goods had been diftutb'd.'% The wordsT utter 
inzmiſhap, are-wordsof ſpite. My Courage fets 
up! his briſtles in ſtead of letting them down 3 
and, contrary to others, I am more devout in 
good than in evil Fortune, according to 
che Precept of Xenophon, it not according tq 
his Reaſon, and am more ready to turn up'my 
Eyes to Heaven to return my thanks than to 
crave; I am more Tollicitous to improve my 
Health when I am well, than to reſtore it 
when I am ſick. Proſperities are the ſame Dil- 
Cipline and inſtru&tion to me, that Adverſities 
and Perſecutions are to others : as if good 
Fortune were a thing inconſiſtent with good 
Conſcience ;:men never'grow good, but in evil. 
Good Fortune 1s tome a ſingular ſpur to mo- 
deſty and moderation. An intreaty wins, 32 
threat checks me, favour makes me bend, fear 
ftiffens me. Amongſt humane Conditions, this 

_- is eotnmon enongh, to be better pleaſed with 

” omg ftrange —_ our own, and toloye Inno- 
vation and Change. _ 


we 7.0L 
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Ipſa dies iideo-nos grato: pertuit hauftu, Pavuees * 
Led pomnatn het reowri quis. | = 
The day it ſelf with better draughts does paſs, Spoke of 
. Becauſe it chahges Water every Glaſs. -a Water 
| Hour-gla(s. 
I have my; ſhare. :Thoſeiwha'follow the other 
extream of agreeing-amongft' themſelyes, to 
value what they have above all the reſt, and 
to conclude-:430. Beanty \canbegreater .-than 
what they-ſes, if theywarenot wiſer thanwe, 
are really more. happy.41:do not envy theic 
Wiſdom, but their good Fortune. This greedy 
Hymour:pfinew and unknownrhings helpsto - 
aguriſhIan) ate - ho! deſire. of: Travel * but a 
reat many more Circunfdtances.contribute to 
Ws. 4Lamyery willing to-overTun the Geverh- 
MEET my Houſe. !.'Fhocelis;1contef;,x kind 
or Convenience in Commanding, though it 


_ but ina Bain, 'ahlU ro Be obey!U-by'ones 


yagi Re cjþ tooounWform! and languiſh- 
8g 2: Nlaadure, :antd is moreover. of necefliry 
Tiki ieh @. thoufand:wexdtious Thoughts. 


PnawhiledbeiBoreny ant me Opprefſion of 


New Canngg 93.:.anothegy]'riquarrelts'” amongit 
ous; another, che wreſpaſles they make 
npon-youdittlicts youg't 77h 
10 oft 269 QfiO Cit YIOWE 6 F PA. 7 
{1024687 vVerheratd rarndine wines, 0: "© Hrs 
1. Fundbſque mend a4) andre: na ocions TTERTen3 
" / . : + » any * Ne Wong WOUAS VS. at _ 0del,.,..;: 
- Caiparre;. nine torremia: dgros' - Pooy "OE 
1216pders, nime byemes iniquas.':0 * 

vz1yob wil THw J's Sniff wh; 
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Sir Richard Or Hail-ſmit Vines, or Years of Dearth, 
Fanſhew. Sometimes the too'much wet in'faule,” 


Sometimes the:Stars; that broil the _ 


Sometimes the Winter _ was RORgNE: gs 
1: 90.6 


and that God "Int in fix Ix Months ſends +a 
Seaſon, wherein your Bayliff can do his buſi- 
neſs -as. he /ſhbuld:;-but thac 5 it * Rrves' 'the 


Vines; 1 it ——_ the Meadows... 4C2 £141 


- —=— 27 6,7: 4 © 9 


Lacret.l.s,. ates PINTits. torrer: frquridns hea Seb, © - 
Aut: ſubiti.perimun: 4mbros, ''getideque prin, 

Fl abraque eur violento' Farbine vixant; 

The Scoeckian: Gum 4with higvos! baſis beams; 
Mir. Creech. 7, rs up the Fruis;: or:Clouds 96 drow won 
& \ 


trams: !: a vo 927 
Or chil'd by toamuch Snow, they t 
Or Storm blow:them and all our he es 


11109 


To which may be added, the new and _ 
made ſhooe of the;man of old;; chat hue ofonr 
foatz/ and:that a-{tranger does nothantierftaitd 
how. much it. eofts-yous andowhat Lg Yo 
bute to maidcaite thac ſhew. 'of Ordef whe 
ſeen. in, yaur., Eamily,- and: that: ponadye neon 
you buy too-dea?., l came late to 
ment of a Family. They -whont? Nacutoftit 
The Go- illip the world before me long eas'd me'of 
veromen trouble: ſa;ithat'\l :had. alrdady -obken 
7Funb anocher-bene more. ſuitable co.my \Hbmour ; 
jy mote ©” yet for ſo much:asL have ſeanius am Emplby- 
rronble- -ent more troubleſome than-hards: Whoever 


_ is capable of any thing elle will eaſily do that. 


Had 
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Had I a mind to be: Rich, that way would 
ſeem tqo-lang ; Ihad ſerv'd my Kings, a more 
profitable Traffick than any other. Since I'pre- 
tend tg nothing but the reputation of having 


got nothifig, as I have imbezell'd nothing con- . 


tormable co the reſt of my Life, improper ei- 
ther to do good or ill of any moment 3 and 
that I only deſire to paſs, I can do it, thanks 
be'to God, without any great endeavour. Act 
the worſt, evermore prevent Poverty vy leſſen- 
ing: your expence : 'Tis that which-I make 
my great concern, and doubt not but to do it 
before I ſhall be compelld. As to the reſt, I 
have Wiciently fertled my Thoughts to live 
epon leſs than I have, and live contentedly. 


Non eſtimatione ſenſms, Verum wvittu, atque cul- Cicero. 


tu, terminantur pecunie modus. *Tis not in the 
value of Poſſeſſions, but im our Diet and Clothing 
that our Riches are truly limited. My real 
need does nor ſo wholly take up all I have, 
that Fortune has not whereon to faſten her 
Teeth without biting to the Quick. My Pre- 
ſence, as contemptible .as ir is, does me great 
Service in my domeſtick Afﬀairs; I employ 
my ſelf in them, but it goes againſt che hair, 
confidering that I have this in my Houſe, that 
though I burn my Candle at one end by my 
ſelf, the other is not ſpared. Fourneys do me 
no harm but only by cheir Expence, which is 
great and more than Iam well able to bear; 
being always wont to Travel with nor onl 

a neceflary, but a handiom Equipage. I mu 

make them ſo much ſhorter and fewer, where- 


in I ſpend but the froth, and what I have. 


relery'd 
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reſerv'd for ſuch Ules, delaying and deferrin 
my” Motion till that be ready. : I will got 
that. the Pleaſure of going abroad. ſpoil” the: 
Pleaſure of being retir'd: at: home. ''On the" 
contrary, I intend they fhall nouriſh and fa-' 
vour one another. Fortune has affiſted me in 
chis, that ſince my principal Profeflign in this 
Life, was to live at "x and. rather' idely 
than . bufily 3. ſhe has depriv'd me of the 
neceflity » of growing Rich, to provide” for 
the multitude of my. Heirs. If there be not 
enough: for: one, of that whereof F had 1o' 
plentifully enough., at his peril o* It. 
His imprudence will not deferveWMhat I 
ſhould wiſh him any more. And every one, 
according to the Example of Phocion, provides 
ſufficiently for his Children, who ſo'provides' 
for them, as toleave them as much as was left 
him. I ſhould by no means like of Crares his 
way. He left his money in the hands of a 
Banker, with this Condition 3 that if | his | 
Children were Fools, he ſhould then give it 
to them ; if witty, he ſhould then diſtribute 
it to the mot Fools of the People. As if 
Fools, for being leſs capable of living without 
Riches, were more capable of uſing them. So 
itis that the damage which is occaſion'd by 
my abſence, ſeems not to deſerve, ſo long as I 
am able to ſupport ic, that"T ſhould wave the 
occaſions of. diverting my ſelf from that trou- 
bleſom affiſtance. There is always ſomething 
that goes amiſs. The Aﬀairs one while of one 
Houſe and then of another will tear you to 
pieces. You pry into evcry thing too near ; 
your 
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your Perſpieacity does you hurt here as well 
as in other things. I ſteal away: from occafi- 
ons of yvexing my ſelf,and turn from the know-. 
ledge of things'thae'go amiſs z'and} yer'T can- 
not ſo order it, but that every hour I juſtle 
againſt ſomething or other that 'difpleaſes me. 
And the Tricks: that they moſt conceal from 
me, are thoſe that I the ſooneſt come to know. 
Some there are-that a man himſelf muſt help 
to conceal. Vain Vexations, vain ſometimes, 
but always Vexations. The ſmalleſt and flight- _ 
eſt Impedimentsare the moſt piercing : and as 
lictle Letters moſt tire the Eyes, ſo do little 
Aﬀairs the moſt diſturb us. A rout of little 
ills. more: offend than one how great ſoever. 
By how much domeſtick Thorns are numerous 
and ſharp, by ſomuch they prick deeper, and 
without warning, eaſily ſurprizing us, when 
leaſt we ſuſpe& them. I am no Philoſopher. 
Evilsoppreſs me eccording to their Importance 
and they import as much according to the | 
form as the Matter ; and very often more. If 
I have therein more Perſpicacity than the Vul- 
gar, I have alſo more Patience. Finally, they 
weigh with me, if they do not hure me. Life 
is a tender thing; and eafily molefted. Since 
my Age has made me grow more penſive and 
morole, nemo enim reſiſtit fibi cum ceperit 1m" gooey. 
pelli: for no man reſiſts bimſelf, after be once be= xyift, 1.3; 
gius to decline; for the moſt trivial cauſe ima- 
ginable, Tirritate that Humour, which after- 
wards nouriſhes: and' exaſperares it ſelf of its: 
own accord attracting and heaping up matter 
upon matter whereon to feed. : 

| Stillicidi; 


—- 
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Prov. In® - Stillicidii caſws Lapidem cavat. 
A falling drop at laſt will cave a Stone. 


Theſe continual trickling drops make Ulcers 
in me. Ordinary Inconveniences are never 
light, they ars continual and irreparable 
when they continually and -inſeparably ſpring 
from the concerns of good Husbandry. When 
I conſider my Afﬀairs at diſtance, and in groſs, 
I find, becauſe perhaps my Memory is none of 
the beſt, chat they have gone on hitherto 1n 
improving beyond my Reaſon or Expectation. 
Methinks my Revenue is greater than -it is 5. 
their Proſperity betrays me : But when I pry 
more narrowly into the Buſineſs, and ſee how 
all chings go, 


= -o An. Tum wero in curas Animum diducimm omnes, 
I”, Jo x 


then my Breaſt 
Is with innumerable cares oppreſs'd. 


I have a thouſand things to deſire and to fear. 
To give them quite over is very eaſie for me to 
do: bat to look after them without' trouble 
is very heard. *Tis a miſerable thing co be in 
place where every thing you ſee employs and 
concerns you. , And I faniie that I more cheer- 
fully . enjoy , the Pleaſures of another man's 
Houſe, and wich.greater anda purer reliſh than 
thoſe of -my own, Diogenes, according to my 
Humour, anſwer'd him who ask'd him _ 

ore 


\ - 
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fort of Winehe lik'd che beſt, That of another's, 
faid he. My Father took a delight in Building 
at Montaigne , where he was born, and in 
all the Government oof domeſtick Afﬀeaics, I love 
to follow his Example and Rules 3 and ſhall 
engage thoſe who are to ſucceed me, as much 
as in me lies, to do the ſame. Could I do bet- 
ter for him, I would 3 and am proud that his 
Will is ſtill performing and ating by me. God 
forbid, that in my hands I ſhould ever ſuffer 
any Image of Life, that I am able to ren- 
der to ſo good a Father, to fail. And where- 
as I have taken in hand to finiſh ſome old 
Foundations of Walls, and to repair ſome rui- 
nous Buildings, in earneſt I have done it 
more our of reſpe&t to his Deſign, than my 
own Satisfaction ; and am angry at my ſelf, 
that I havenot proceeded further to finith the 
Foundation he has left in my Houſe; and ſo 
"much the more, becauſeI am very likely to be 
the laſt Poſleſlor of my Race, and to give the. 
tft hand to it. For, as to my own particular 
Application, neither the Pleaſure of Building, 
which they ſay is fo bewitching, nor Hunting, 
nor Gardens, nor the other Pleaſures of a re- 
tird Life, can much trouble my head. And 
'tis what I am angry at my ſelf for, as I am for 
all other Opinions that are incommodious to © 
me 3 which I would not ſo much care to have * 
vigorous and learned, as I would have them 
ealie and convenient for Life. Titty are'true 
and found enough, if they are- proficable and 
plealing, Such as hear me declare my Igno- 
rance in — in my ear, that it 
jy 
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is diſdain, and that I negle& to know the In- 
ſtruments of Husbandry,its Seaſons and Order; 
how they order my Vines, how they graft, 
and to know the Names and Forms of Herbs 
and Fruits,and the drefling the Meat by which 
T live, with the Names and Prices of the Stuffs 
I wear, becauſe I haveſet my Heart upon ſome 
higher Knowledge ; they kill me in ſaying fo. 
This is Folly, and rather Brutiſhneſs than 
Glory ; I had, rather be a good Horſe-man' 
than a good Logician. | 


Virg. Quin tu iliquid faltem potims quorum indiget uſm, 
Eclogue 2+ V minibus molique paras detexere junco. 


Why rather not uſeful Employment find 
Thy long-negleRed Vines to prune and bind. 


We amuſe our Thoughts about thegeneral Con- 
cern,and about univerſal Cauſes and Conduas, 
which will very well carry on themſelves 
without our Care ; .and leaye our own Buſi- 
neſs at random, with the care of our own Per- 
ſons, which are neareſt to us; than that of any 

one Man whatever.” Now I am indeed for the 
moſt part at home ; but I would be there bet- 
ter pleas'd than any where elle. 


Hor. lib. 2, Sit mee ſedes utinam ſenett.e, 
Ode 6, Sit modus laſſo Mars, & Viarum, 
Militiceques Þ 


Sir Thomas Tyber, which th' Argives built CO may) 
Hawking hat be the place of my laſt Day; 


May 


—— 
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May it my limit be of eaſe 
From Journeys, Warfare, and rough Seas. 


I know not whether or no I ſhall bring it a- 
bout; I could wiſh, that inſtead of ſome o- 
- ther member of his Succeflion, my Father had 
reſign'd to me the paſſionate Aﬀettion he had 
in his old Ape to his Husbandry. He was 
happy in that he could accommodate his De- 
firesto his Fortune, and ſatisfie himſelf with 
what he had. Philoſophy may to much pur- 
poſe condemn the meannels and ſterility of my 
Employment, if I can once come to reliſh it, 
as he did. Iam of Opinion, that the moſt ho- 
nourable Calling is to ſerve the Publick, and 


to be uſeful to many. Fruims enim ingenii, & Cicero de 
eſtantie tum maximis ac- Amicitia. 


Virtutis, omniſque 
cipitur , quum in proximum quemque confertur. 
We then reap the moſt Wit, Vertue, and all 
ſorts of Merit, when they are conferr'd upon 
every one of our neareſt Relations. For my 
part, I diſclaim init; partly out of Conſcience, 
( for where I ſee the weight that lies upon 
ſuch Employments, I perceive alſo the little 
means I have to contribute to them ; and Pla- 
to, who was 2 Maſter in all forts of Govern- 
ment, did not nevertheleſs forbear to abſtain 
from them) and partly out of Cowardize. 
I content my ſelf with enjoying the World 
without buſtle, only to live an irreproachable 
Life, and ſuch a one as may neicher be a bur- 
then to my ſelf, nor to any other, Never did 
any Man more faintly and negligently ſuffer 
himſelf co be govern'd by - third Perſon, _ 
2 


- 


_ 
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to a Certain proportion , 


T ſhould do, had I any-one to whom to intruſt 
my felf. One of my wiſhes at this time ſhould 
be, to have a Son-in-Law that knew handfom- 


ly how to cheriſh my old Age, and to rock it 


aſleep ; into whoſe hands I might depoſite in 
ſoveraignty the management; and uſe of all - 
my Goods, that I might diſpoſe of them as I 
do, and get by them what I get, provided that 
he on his part were truly acknowledging, and 
a Friend. But we live in a World where Loy- 
alty in one's own Children is unknown. He 
that has the charge of my Purſe upon Travel, 
has it purely, and without controul 3 and he 
might alſo deceive me in reckoning; and, if he 
is not 2 Dew:l, I ſhall oblige him to deal faith- 
fully with me by ſo intire a Truſt : Mult: fat 
lere docuerunt, dum timent falli, & alins jus pece 
candi , ſuſpicando fecerunt. Many have taught 
others to deceive, by fearing to be deceived, and 
by ſuſpetting them, have given them a juſt title to 
do ill. The moſt common ſecurity.I take of 
my People, is their Ignorance: I never ſuſpe& 
any to be vicious, till I have firſt found them 
ſo,and repoſe the moſt Confidence in the youn- 
ger ſort, that I think are leaſt ſpoifd by Ex- 
ample. T had rather be told at two Months 
end, that I have ſpent four hundred Crowns, 
than to have my Ears beaten every night with 
three, five, and ſeven 3 and I have been this 
way as little robb'd as another. Ir is true, I am 
willing enough not to ſee it; Ido in ſome ſore 
in good earneſt, harbour a kind of perplex- 
ed, uncertain knowledge of my Money ; for 
I am content” to* 

doubt. 
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doubt. One muſt leave a little room for the 
Infidelity or Indiſcretion of a Servant;/if you 
have enough in groſs to do your Buſineſs , let 
the over-plus, of Fortune's Liberality run a 
little more freely at her mercy ; *cis the Glea- 
ners Portion. After all, I do not fo much va- 
lve the Fidelity of my People, as I contemn 
their Injury. What a mean and ridiculous 
thing it is for a Man to ſtudy his Money , to 
delight a Man's ſelf with handling and telling 
it! *Tis by that, that Avarice makes its ap- 
proachzs. Of eighteen years that I have had 
-my Eſtate in my own hands, I could never 
revail with my ſelf, either to read over my 
eeds, or examine my principal Afairs,which 
ought of neceflity to paſs thorough my Know- 
ledge and Inſpetion. "Tis not a philoſophical 
Difdain of worldly and tranſitory things, my 
Taſte is not fo purified to that degree,and I va- 
lue them at as great a rate at leaſt as they are 
worth; but *tis in truth an inexcuſalile and 
childiſh Lazineſs and Negligence. What would 
I not rather do than read an Evidence? and 
. ſooner, than as a Slave to my own Butineſfs, ta 
tumble over a company of old muſty Writings? 
or, which is worſe, thoſe of another Man, as 
ſo many do now-a-days to get Money? I have 
nothing dear but care and trouble, and endea- 
vour nothing ſo much as to be careleſs and at 
eaſe. I had been much fitter, I believe, could 
it have: been without Obligation and Servi- 
tude, to have livid upon another Man's For- 
tune than my own : And alfo I do not know, 
when I examine it nearer, whether according 
s of to 
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to my. Humour, what I have to ſuffer for my 

Afﬀairs and Servants, have not in it ſomething 

more abje&, troubleſom, and tormenting, than 

there would be in ſerving a Man better born 

than my ſelf, that would govern me with a 

gentle Rein, and a litcle at my owneaſe. Ser- 

Cicero, Vitus Obedientia eſt fratti Animi, & abjefti, arbi- 

trio carentss ſuo. Servitude is the Obedience of a 

ſubdu'd and abjet Mind, wanting its own free-will. 

Povertyaf- Crates did worſe, who threw himſelf into the 

feted by liberty of Poverty, only to rid himſelf of the 

Crates.  inconveniencies and care of his Houſe. This is 

what I would not do; I hate Poverty equally 

with Grief; but I could be content to change 

the kind of Life I live for another that was 

meaner, and had fewer Afﬀairs When abſent 

| from home, I ſtrip my ſelf of all theſe thoughts, 

and ſhould be leſs concern'd for the:ruine of a 

Tower,than I am,when preſent,at the fall of a 

Tile. My Mind is eafily compos'd at diſtance, 

but ſuffers as much as that of the meaneſt Pea- 

fant whenl am in place. The Reinsof my Bridle 

being wrong put on,or a Strap flapping againſt 

my Leg, will keep me out of humour a day to- 

gether. I raiſe my-Courage well enough againſt 
inconveniencies, litt up my Eyes I cannarx. 


Senſns,-0 ſuperi, ſenſu. 


I am at home reſponſible for whatever goes 
amiſs. Few Maſters, I ſpeak of thoſe of com- 
petent Condition, ſuch as mine (and if there 
be any ſuch, they are happy) can rely ſo much 
upon another , but that the greateſt part _ 

ar» 


Ss 
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burthen will lie upon their own ſhoulders. This 
takes much from my Grace in entertaining 
Strangers, ſo that I have peradventure detai- 
ned 1ome rather out of expectation of a good 
Dinner, than by my own Behaviour ; and 
loſe much of the Pleaſure 1 ought to reap 
at my own Houſz, from the viſitation and al- 
ſembling of my Friends. The moſt ridicu- 
lous Carriages of a Gentleman in his @wn 
Houſe, is to ſee him buſtling about che Bu- 4 
ſineſs of the Houſe, whiſpering one Servant, 
and looking an angry Look at another. Ic 
ought inſenſibly to ſlide along, and to re- 
preſent an ordinary Current; and I think 
it equally unhandfome to calk much to their 
Gueſts of their Entertainment , whether by 


way 0 ing or excuſe. I love Ocder and 
Cleanlinels? , 
&* cantharns, & lans Hor. lib. Þ. 
Oftendunt mihbi me. Epiſt. 5, 


more than abundance, and at home have an 
exact regard to neceflity , little to outward _ 
ſhew, Ifa Footman falls to Cuffs at another 
Man's Houſe, or that he ſtumble and throw a 
Diſh before him as he is carrying it up, you 
only laugh and make a jeſt on'e; You ſleep 
whilſt the Maſter of the Houſe is ſtating a Bu! 
of Fare with his Steward, for your Morrow's 
Entertainment : I ſpeak according as I do my 
ſelf, not diſeſteeming nevertheleſs good Hut- 
bandry in general, or not conſidering how 
pleaſant a quiet and thrifty managery, and car- 
| " riec 
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ried regularly on, is to ſome Natures. And not 
willing to annex my own errours and inconye- 
niencies to the thing, nor to give Plato the 
lie, who looks upon it as the moſt pleaſant 
Employment to every one to do his particu- 
lar Afﬀairs, without wrong to another, when I 
Travel, I have nothing to care for but my elf, 
and the laying out my Money z which is dit- 
pos'd of by one ſingle Precept. Too many 
things are requir'd to the raking it together ; 
in that I underſtand nothing ; in ſpending it 
I underſtand a little, and how to give day to 
my Expences, which is indeed its principal 
Uſe, But I rely too proudly upon it, which 
renders it-unequal and difform, and moreover 
immoderate, in both the one and the other 
Uſage. If it makesa ſhow, if it ſerv turn, 
I indiſcreetly let it run, and as indifertetly tie 
up my Purlſe-ſtrings if it: does not ſhine and 
pleaſe. Whatever it be, whether Art or Nature, 
that imprint in us the condition of Living by 
the Example of others, it does us much more 
harm than.goad.. We deprive our ſelves of 

our proper Utilities, to accommodate apparen- 
ces to the common Opinion. We care not 
ſo much what our Being is, as to us,- and in 
reality, as what it is to the publick Obſervati- 
on. Even the Goods of the Mind, and J4/- 
dem it (elf, ſeem fruitleſs to us, if only enjoy'd 
by our ſelves, and if it produce not it ſelf to 
the view and approbation of others. There is - 
a fort of Men whoſe Gold runs in ftreams im- 
perceptibly under-ground ; others expoſe it all 
in Plates .and Branches, ſo that to the one a 
| | * Lyard 
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* Lyard is worth a Crown, and to others the * A pice 
contrary : the World eſteeming its Uſe and f Copper 
Value, according to the ſhew. All curious oy 
Solicitude about Riches ſmells of Avarice : three Far- 
even the very diſpoſing of it, with a too pun: things 
&ual and artificial Liberality, is not worth a 

painful Solficitude. He that will order his Ex- 

pence to juſt ſo much, makes. it too pinch'd 

and narrow. The keeping or ſpending, are of 
themſelves indifferent things, and receive no 

colour of good or ill, but according to the ap- 
plication of the Will. The other cauſe that 

tempts me out to theſe Journeys, is the diffe- 

rence in the preſent manners of our State ; I 

- Could eafily ſatisfie my ſelf with this Corrupti- 

ON in reference to the publick Intereſt, 


pejoraque ſecula ferri 
Tempor ibus, quorum (celeri non invenit TI Fuven. 
Nomen, & a nullo poſuit natura metallo. ſat. 13. 


»Tis the ninth Age,worſe than the Iron Times, - mw 
Nature no metal hath to name our Crimes, **"®: 


but not to my own. I am in particular too 
.much oppreſs'd. For in my Neighbour-hood 

we are of late, by the long licence of our C- 

oil Wars, grown old in ſo riotous a form of 

State, 

Quippe, ubi fas, werſum atque nefas. 
| (World, 

Where wrong is right,and Warthrough all the Mr. 0gilby 
So many ſhapes of Wickedneſs hath hurld. 


that 


__ 
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Virg. Ane- 
zd. lib, 9. 
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that in earneſt,*cis a wonder how it can ſubſiſt, 


Armati terram exercent, ſemperque recentes 
Convettare juvat predas, & wivere rapto, 
' U j 


Wich Arms upon their backs they plowthe Soil, 
And make'c their buſineſs to fubſiſt by Spoil. 


In fine, I ſee by our Example, that the Society 
of men is maintain'd and held together at what 
price ſoever ; in what condition ſoever they 
are plac'd they will ſtill cloſe and ſtick toge- 
ther, bath moving and in heaps; as uneven 
Bodies, that ſhuffled together 'without order, 
find of themſelves a means to unite and ſettle, 
often better than they could have been dif- 
pos'd by Art. King Philip muſter'd up a Rab- 
ble of the moſt wicked and incorrigible Raſ- 


| cals he could pick out, and put them all toge- 


ther into a City he had cauſed to be built tor 
that purpoſe, which bore their Name. I be- 
lieve that they,even from Vices themſelves,ere- 
&ed a Government amonglt them, and a com- *' 
modious and juſt Society. I ſee not one Ai- 
on, or three, or an hundred, but Manners, in 
common and receiv'd Uſe, fo cruel, eſpecially 
in inhumanity and Treachery, which are to 
me the worſt of all Vices, that I have not the 
heart to think of them without horror ; and 
almoſt as much admire as I deteſt them. And 
exerciſe of theſe notorious Villanies carry 
with them as _= figns of vigour and force 
of Soul, as af error ang dilorder. Neceſli- 


| - ty. 


= 
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ty reconciles and brings men together 3 and 
this accidental Connexion afterwards forms 
it ſelf into Laws : For there have been as Sa- 
vage ones as any humane Opinion could pro- 
duceswhich nevertheleſs have maintain'd their 
Body with as much health and length of Life 
as any Plata or Ariſtotle could invent. And cer- 
tainly,all theſe deſcriptions of Policies feign'd by 
Art, are found to be ridiculous and unfit to be 
put in practice. Theſe great and tedious debates 
about the beſt Form of Society, and the moſt 
commodious. Rules to bind us, are debates on- 
ly proper for the exerciſe of our Wits 3 as in 
the arts there are ſeveral Subjets, who have 
their being in agitation and controverſie, and 
have no Life but there. Such an [des of Govern- 
ment might be of ſome value in a new World; 
but we take a World already made, and for- 
med to certain Cuſtoms. We do not beget it, 


as Pyrrha, or Cadmws did. By what means fo- The Law 
ever we may have the priviledge to rebuild of Solon. 


and reform it anew, we cat+ hardly writhe it 
from its wonted bent, but we ſhall break all. 
Solon being ask'd, whether he had eſtabliſh'd 
the beſt Laws he could for the Athenians ; es, 
faid he, of thoſe they have receiv'd. Varro excu- 
fes himſelf after the ſame manner, that if he 
were to begin to write of Religion, he would 
jay-what he believ'd ; but being it was alrea- 


dy receiv'd, he would write more according yhar is 


to Ulſance than Nature. 


Not according to the beſt 


Opinion, bur in truth and realty, the beſt and Govern- 


molt excellent Government ſor every Nation 
is that under which i is maintain'd. Her 
| Form 


ment for 
every Na- 
tion, 


bY HRT 
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Pybrac aux 


Nuadrins. 


Form and eſſential convenience depends upon 
Cuſtom. We are apt to be diſpleasd at the 
preſent condition ; but I do nevertheleſs 


maintain, that to defire the Command of a 
few in a Republick, or another ſort off Go- 
vernment in Monarchy than that already eſta- 
bliſh'd, is both Vice and Folly. 


Ayme Peſtat tel que tu le wor eftre, 

S'il eſt Royal, ayme Ia royaute, 

S'tl eft de peu, ou bien communautt, 
 Ayme Pauſſi, car Dieu t'y a facit naiſtre. 


The Government approve, be't what it will, 
If it be Royal, then love Monarchy 3 
If a Republick, yet approve it ſtill, 
For God himſelf thereto ſubjeted thee. 


bord So writ the good Monſieur de Pybrac, whom 


ee oe {o ſound Opinions, and ſo gentle Manners. 


ear de Foix, This loſs, and that at the ſame time we have 


wehave lately loſt, a Man of foexcellent a Wit, 


had of Monſieur de Foix, are of fo great im- 
portance to the Crown, that I do not know 
whether there is another couple in France 
worthy to ſupply the rooms of theſe two Geſ- 
cons in Sincerity and Wiſdom in the King's 
Council: They were both variouſly great men, 
and certainly, according to the Age, rare and 
great, each of them in the kind. But what De- 
{tiny plac'd them in theſe times, men ſo remote 
from and ſo diſproportion'd to our Corrupti- 
on and inteſtine Tumults? Nothing preſſes 
ſo hard upon a ſtate as Innovation: —_ 

only 
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only gives form to Juſtice and Tyranny. 
When any piece is. out of order, it may be 
propt ; .one may prevent and take care that 
the alteration and corruption natural to all 
things do aot carry us too far from our be- 
ginnings and principles : but to undertake to 
tound ſo great a maſs anew, and to change the 
Foundations of ſo vaſt a Building, is for them 
to do, who to make clean,efface z who will re- 
form particular defe&ts by an univerſal Con- 
fuſion, and cure Diſeaſes by Death : Nez tam 
commutandarum quam evertendarum rerum cu 
pidi, Not ſo deſirous of changing, as «of over- 
rhiowing things. The World is unwilling to 
be curd ; and 1o impatient of any thing that 
preſſes it, that it thinks of nothing .kut diſen- 
gaging it ſelf at what price ſoever. We ſee by 
a thouſand Examples, that it ordinarily cures 
it ſelf to its coſt : the diſcharge of a preſent 
Evil is no cure, if there be not a general 
amendment of Condition. The Chirurgions 
end is not only to eat away the dead Fleſh, 
that is but the progreſs of his Cure, he has a 
care over -and above :to fill up the Wound 
with better and more natural Fleſh, and to re 
| ſtore the member to its due eſtate. Whoever 
only propoſes to himſelf ro remove that which 
offends him, falls ſhort, for Good does not ne. 
ceſlarily ſucceed Evilsz another Evil may fuc- 
ceed, and a worſe, az it hapened to Ceſar's Tu- 
tors, who brought the Republick to ſuch a pals, 
that they had reaſon to repent the medliing 
with it. The ſame has tince hapned to ſeveral 
others, even down to our own Times. The 
French, 


j 


Cir. de Offi, | 
lib. 2. 


= 
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French, my Contemporaries, know it well e- 
nough. All great mutations ſhake and diſfor- 
der a State. Whoever would aim direly at 
2 cure, and would conſider- of it before he 
begun, would be very willing to : withdraw 
his hands from medling in it. Pacuvins Cala- 
vizs Corrected the vice of this proceeding 
by a notable Example. His Fellow Citizens 


were in mutiny againſt their Majeſftrates, he 


being a Man of great Authority in the City 
of Capus, found means one day to ſhut up the 
Senators in the Palace, and calling the People 
cogethzr in the Market-place, there told them, 
that the day was now come, wherein at full 
Liberty they might revenge themſelyes on the 
Tyrants, ſy whom they had been ſo long op- 
' preſsd 3 and who he had now all alone, and 
unarmd at his mercy : adviſing them withal, 


that they ſhould call them out one by one by - 


Lot ; and ſhould particularly determine of e- 
very one, cauſing whatever ſhould be decree'd 
to be immediately executed ; with this cauti- 
on alſo, that they ſhould at the ſame time de- 
pute ſome honeſt Man in the place of him that 


was condemn'd, to the end there might be no . 


VACancy in the Senate. They had no ſooner 
heard the name of one Senator, but that a great 
cry of univerſal diſlike was rais'd up againſt 
him. I fee, fays Pacuvizs, that this mult out, 
he is a wicked Fellow, let us look out a good 
one in his room ; immediately there was a pro- 
found ſilence, every one being at a ſtand whom 
to chooſe, But one, more impudent than the 
reſt, having nam'd his man, there aroſe yet a 

greater 


' 


— 
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greater conſent of Voices againſt him, an hun- 
dred Imperteftions being laid to his charge, 
and as many juſt reaſons being preſently given 
why he ſhould not ſtand. Theſe contradicto- 
ry Humors growing hot, it far'd worſe. with 
the ſecond Senator and the third, there being 
as much diſagreement in the EleQion of the 
new, as conſent in the putting out of the old. 
In the end, growing weary of this buſtle to no 
purpoſe, they began ſome one way and ſome 
another, to ſteal out of the Aſſembly; every 
one carring back this Reſolution in his mirtd, 
that the oldeſt and beſt known Evil was aver 
more ſupportable than one that was new and 
untried. To ſee how miſerably we are torn 
in pieces : for what have we not done? 


Ebu<icatricum, & ſceleris pudet, 
Fraturmque : quid nos dura refugimns 
Atas ? Quid intratum nefaſti 
Liquimns ? Unde mantis, invent ns 
Metu Deorum cominuit ? Quibus 
Pepercit aris. 


(fall, 


Horat.l.1. 
Ode. 35. 


Fie on, our Brojils, vile As, and Brothers Sir Thmas 
Bad Age. What Miſchief do we ſhun at all 2 # Kings 


What Youth, his hand for fear of God contains? 
Or who from ſacred Altars ſpoil refrains ? 


I do not preſently conclude, 


is/a fi velit ſalus, 
Servare proſus non poreſt hanc familiam. 


Would 


Ter. Adel.) 
Afi, 4. 
Scen. 7. 
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Would ſafety, ſelf its beſt care have, - 
This Famuly'it cannot ſave. 


we are not however peradventure at the laſt 
gaſp. The Conſervation of States is a thing that 
in all likelihood ſurpaſſes our Underſtanding. 
A Civil Government, is, as Plato ſays, a mighty 
and puiſſant thing, and fo hard to be diſſoly'*d, 
that it continues many times againſt mortal and 
inteſtine Diſeaſes, againſt the Injury of unjuſt 
Laws, againft Tyranny, the Corruption and 
Igforance of Majeſtrates, and the Licence and 
Sedition of the People. We compare our ſelves 
in all our Fortunes to what is above us, and 
ſtill look towards the better : but let us mea- 
ſure our ſelves-with what is below us, there is 
. no Condition fo miſerable,wherein a man may 
| Not find a thouſand Examples that will admi. 
niſter Confolation. *Tis one Vice that we 
more unwillingly look upon what 1s above, 
than willingly what is below : and Solo was 
usd fo fay, that whoever would make a heap 
of all ills together, there is no onewho would. 
not rather chooſe to bear away the ills he has, 
than to come to- an equal Diviſion with all 
other men from that heap, and take with, him 
from thence ſo much as would upon the divi- 
dent fall to his particular ſhare. Our Govern- 
ment is indeed very ſick, but there have been 
others ſicker, without dying. The Gods play 
at Tennis with us, and bandy us every way. 
 Enimvero Dii nos Homines quaſi pilas habent. 
The Stars have fatally deſtin'd the: ſtate of 
Rome for an Example of what they could do 

in 
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order or diſorder, good or evil Fortune can 


ſeeing the ſhocks and commotions wherewith 
ſhe was tumbled and toſt, and yet withſtood 
them all? If the extent of Dommion be the 
Health of a Srate, which I by no means think 
it is, (and Tſocrates pleaſes me, when he in- 
ſtru&ts Nicocles not to envy Princes who have 
large Dominions, but- thoſe who know how 
to' preſerve them when they fall into their 
hands) that of Rome was never ſo found, as 
when it was moſt ſick : The worſt of her forms 
was the moſt fortunate. Aman could hardly 


_ diſcern any Image of Government.under the Thehorri- 
firſt Emperonrs, it was the moſt horrible and ble Contu- 


tumultuous Confuſion that can be imagin'd. ——_— 


Emperour 


It endur'd ic notwithſtanding, and therein con- 
tinued, not only conferving a Monarchy li- 
mited within his own bounds, but fo many 
Nations, ſo differing, ſo remote, ſo ill affe&ed, 
ſo confuſedly commanded, and ſo unjuſtly 
conquer'd. 

nec gentibus ullss 
Commodat in populum, terre pelagique potentem, 
Invidiam fortuna ſuam. 


But: to no foreign Arms would Fortune yet 
Lend her own Envy againſt Rome ſo great, 
That over Nations, and mighty Kings, 

O're Lords & Seas ſhe ſtretche her Eagles-wings. 


Every thing that totters does not fall. The 
V Con- 


in this kind: in it is compriz'd all the forms TheEftate 


and adventures that concern a State : all that roo 


f 
do. Who then can deſpair of his Condition, hams, 
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contexture of ſo great a body holds by more 
nails than one. It holds even by its Antiqui- 
ty, like old Buildings, from which the 'Foun- 
dations are worn away by time, without 
rough-caſt or Morter, which yet live and ſup- 


_ port themſelves by their own weight 5 


Aneid.1 1+ 


' — mc jam validg radicibs herens, 
Pondere tuta ſno eſt. 


Like an old lofty Oak, that heretofore 
Great Conquerours ſpoils, and ſacred Trophies 
Stands firm by his own weight. (bore, 


moreover, it is not-rightly to go to work, to 
diſcover only the flank and the graff, to judge 
of the Security of a place; it muſt be examin'd 
which way approaches can be made to it, and 
in what Condition the Afailant is. Few Vel- 
fels ſink with their own weight, and without 
fome exteriour violence. Let us every way 
caſt our Eyes, every thing about us totters ; 
in all the great States, both of Chriſtendom 
and elſewhere, that are known to us, if you 
will but look, you will there ſee evident threats 
of alteration and ruine: _ 


Et ſua ſunt ills incommoda, parque per omnes 
Tempeſt as. 


They all of them do in the miſchief ſhare, 
And the rude Tempeſt rages every where. 


Aſtrulogers may very well, as they do, warn ”» 
O 


— 
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of great Revolutions, and eminent Mutations: 
their Propheſies are preſent and palpable, they 
need not go to Heaven to foretel this.. There 
' is not only Conſolation to be extracted from 
FP this univerſal combination of ills and menaces, 

* but moreover, ſome hopes of the continuation 
of our State ; foraſmuch. as naturally. nothing 
falls, where all does. An univerſal Sickneſs is 
particular Health : Conformity is an Enemy to 
Diffolation. For: my part, I deſpair not, and 
fancy that I diſcover ways to fave us. 


'y Deus hec fortaſſe benigna Hor. Eos, 
Reducet in ſedem vice. 13. " 


d 
- 5 God will perchance, Sir Thomas 
Them to their Seat with happy change advance. ##wkins. 
| 


Who knows but that God will have it happen, 

as'it does in humane Bodies, that purge and 

reſtore 'themſelves to a better eſtate by long 

| and grievous Maladies ; which reſtores them 
a more intire and perfe&t Health than that 
they took from them ? "That which weighs 

the moſt with me, is, that in reckoning the 
ſymptoms of our jll, 1 ſee as many natural ones, 

and that Heaven ſends us, and properly its 

own, as of thoſe that our diſorder and humane 
imprudence contribute to'it. The very Stars 

ſeem to declare, that we have continued long 
enough, and beyond the ordinary term alrea- 

dy: And this alſo afftigs me, that the miſchief 

which moſt threatens us, is, not an alteration 

in the'intire and ſolid Mafs, but its diffipation 

V 2 and 
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I 4s 


and divultion, which is the moſt worthy of 


our fears. I moreover fear, in theſe ravings:of 
miae, the treachery of my Memory, left:by In- 
advertence it ſhould make me write the ſame 


- thing twice. I hate to examine-my elf, and 


never review, but -very unwillingly, what has 
once eſcap'd my Pen. I here ſet down nothing 
new. Theſe are common Thoughts, and ha- 
ving peradventure conceiy'd:them an hundred 
times, I'am afraid 1 have ſet thefm down ſome 


Reperition Where elſe.already.. Repetition is every where 
rrouble- troubleſome, though it-were in Homer z but *cis 


ruinous'in things'that have: ghly a fuperficial 
and tranſitory ſhew, Ido not love Inculcation, 
even in the moſt profitable things, as in Sexe- 
ca. And the uſage, of. the Stoical School dif: 
pleaſes me, to repeat upon every Subje& at 
length, the principles and preſuppoſitions that 
ſerve ingeneral, and always to realledge anew 
common and univerſal Reaſons. My Memory 
grows infinitely worſe every day thart other ; 


Hor, E wy Pocula:Letheos ut 'fi ducentia ſommas, 


_ Arente fauce traxerim. 


As if jn thirſt Lethe's oblivious flood: 
_  T, ad carousd into my blood. - 


I muſt be-fain for the:time to come, (for hi- 
therto, thanks'be to:God, nothing has hapned 
much amiſs ) whereas others ſeek time and 
apportunity to think of what they have to ſay, 
to avoid all preparations, for fear of tying my 


elf ro ſome obligation upon which I muſt be 


torc'd 


his Mem 
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forc'd to'infilt. To be ty'd and bound to a 
thing puts me quite out, and to depend upon 
ſo weak an Inſtrument as my Memory. I ne- 
ver read this following'Story, that I am not of- 


\v 


fended at it with a natural Reſentment. Lym Lncefles 


*ceftes, 'accus'd of Conſpiracy againſt Alexander, killd wich 
*the day that he was brought out before the 
Army, according to the-Cuftom, to be heard 


—w—— of 
tkes by 
Alcxanders 


what he'coald ſay for himſelf, had prepared a $,giers. 


ſtudied Specch;' of ' which, haggling and ſtam- 
mering, he*pronounc'd ſome words ; bur ſtill 
being more perplext,' whilſt ſtruggling with 

10ry, andfghat he was recolleRing him- 
ſelf of whac he had to fay, the Soldiers near- 
eſt to-him charg'd their Pikes againſt him and 
kilfd him, looking upon himias a Convict. His 
aſtonifhment-and ſilence ſerv'd them for a Con- 
feſſion. - For having had fo much leiſure to pre- 


pate chimfelf-ji# Priſon; they 'concluded that 


it was not his Memory that fail'd him, but that 
his Conſcience ty'd up his Tongue, and ſtop'd 
his Mouth. - This was very well ſaid. The 


. Place, che Afﬀiiſtants, And'the expeRation aſto- 
.nifſh' him even at the tr 


7e 8 When it ſtood him 
upon to ſpeak the b&ſth& could. What can a 
Man do, 'when *tis a Harangue upon which his 
Life depends? For'my' part, the very being 
tyed to what Tam to ſay is enough to looſe me 


from it. When'T wholly commit and referr 


my ſelf to my Memory, I lay ſo. much ſtreſs up- 
on it, that it ſinks under me, and I ſupprefs ic 
with the burthers much'as I truſt co it, fo 
much do 'T put my ſelf out of my own power, 


{o much as to find it in my own Countenance ; 


V1 ang 
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Cicero. 


Acad. I.4. 


and have been ſometimes very much, put to't 


to conceal the ſlavery wherein I was engag'd ; 
whereas my defign is, to' manifeſt in ſpeaking 
a perfe& negligence both of face and accent ; 
and caſual and unpremeditated mations, as ri- 
fing from preſent occaſions, chuſing rather to 
ſay nothing to purpoſe, than to ſhew that I 
came prepared to ſpeak well, a thing eſpecial- 
ly unbecoming a Man of my: Profefiion, and 
of great obligation to him that cangot retain 
much; the preparation begets a- great deal 
more expectation than it will latisfie.. - A_ Matt 
oft ſtrips himſelf to his Doublet- to, Jeap »nþ 
further than he would have done in his Gown. 
Nihil eft bis, qui platere wolunt, tam adverſari- 
um, quam expettatio. Nothing u ſo great an\ad- 
wverſary to thoſe who. make it - their :buſine(si| to 
pleaſe as ExpeFation. It is 'recorded of 'the 
Orator Curio, that when he propos'd the divi- 
ſion of, his Oration into-tKree'or four parts, it 
often hapned, eicher.that he forgot ſome one, 
or added one or, two ,more."''I have always 
avoided falling into thisin@onyehience, having 
always hated thels Prgmiles and Preſcriptions, 
not only out of, diftraſt of -my Memory, but 
alſo becauſe this Merh6d relifhes too mugh of 
the Artiſt. Simplicjorp:remibitares decent.  *Tis 
enough that I haye promis'd: tq my ſelf never 
to take upon me to ſpeak in;-phlace of reſped ; 
for asto ſpeaking, when a Matyteads his Speech, 
beſjdes that -it, is,;40r3-abſurd, it is a. mighty 
diſadvantage t9;'theſe,who- naturally, could 
give it, a GraceÞy-: ation 3;;and- tþ rely upon 
the Mercy of my. preſent Invention, Lyowill 
_—_ muc 
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much leſs do it ; *tis heavy and perplext, and 
ſuch as would never furniſh me in ſudden and 
important Neceflities. Permit, Reader, this 
Eſflay its courſe alſo, and this ſitting to finiſh 


the reſt of my Picture. I add, but Icorrect not; 


firſt, becauſe I conceive, that a Man having 
once parted with his Labours to the World, 
he has no, farther right to them ; let him do 
better if he can in ſome new Undertaking, 
but not adulterate what he has already fold ; 
of ſuch Dealers nothing ſhould be bought cill 
after they are dead: Let them well conſider 
what they do, before they produce them ta 
the light. Who haſtens them ? My Book is al- 
ways the ſame, ſaving that upon every new 
Edition, (that. the Buyer may not go away 
quite empty ) I take the liberty to add ( as ic 
were by an ill-jointed. in-laying or faneering) 
ſome few inſignificant things over and above. 
They are no other bur over-weight, thac do 
not disffgure the primitive Form of thoſe 
Eſſays, where they, by a little ambicious ſub- 
tilty, give a kind of particular Repute ta 
every one of thoſe that tollow. From thence 
however there will eaſily happen ſome tranſ- 
poſition of Chronology ; my Stories taking 
place according to their patnefs, and not al- 
ways according ta their Age. Secondly, be- 
cauſe that for what concerns my ſelf, 1 fear 


to loſe by the change : my Underſtanding does 


not always go forward, it goes backward too. 
1 do not much leſs ſulpe&t my Fancies for be- 
ing the ſecond or the third, than for being the 
firlt, or preſent, or palt; we oft correct aur 

| V 4 {;lves 
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ſelves as fooliſhly as we do others. Iam grown 
older by a great many years fince my firſt 
Publications, which were in the year 1580 : 
but I very much doubt whether I am grown 
an inch the wifer. I now, and I anon, are 
two ſeveral Perſons; but whether the better, 
now, or anon, 1am not able to determine. Ic 
were a fine thing to be old, if we only tra- 
vell'd towards Improvement; but *cis a drun- 
ken, ſtumbling, reeling, il-favour'd motion, 
like- that of Reeds, which the Air cafually 
The wri- Waves to ant] fro at pleaſure. Antiochw had 
tings of in his Youth effeQually written in favour of 
Antiochus. the-Academy, but in his old Age he writ as 
corrected, much againſt it 3 would not which 'of theſe 
:” hiemore £90 Toever I ſhould follow, be till 4ntiochas ? 
mature | Aﬀeer having eſtabliſh'd the incertainty, to go 
Age. about to eſtabliſh the certainty of humane 
Opinioris, was 'it not to eſtabliſh doubr, and 
fiot certainty ? And to promiſe, thiat had he had 
yet another Age to live, he would be always 
upon terms of altering his Judgment, not fo 
much for the better, as for ſomething elſe ? 
The publick Fayour has given me a little more 
confidence than.I expeted; but what IT moſt 
fear, is, leſt I ſhould glut the World with my 
Writings: I had rather of the'two nerrle' my 
Reader, than tire him; as a Learned Manof my 
time has done. Praiſe is always pleaſing, let 
it come from whom, or upon what account it 
will ; yet ought a Man to underſtand why he 
1s commended, that he may know how to keep 
up the ſame Reputation ſtill. The vulgar and 
common eſteem 1s ſeldom happy in hitting 
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997 _ 


the Writings of my time, the worſt are not . 


thoſe which have moſt gain'd the popular ap- 
plauſe. For my part, I confeſs my 1elt oblig'd, 
and return my 'Thanks to thoſe good-natur'd 
Men, who are pleas'd to take my weak En- 
deavours in good part. The Faults of the 
Workmanſhip are no where ſo apparent, as in 
a matter which ofit ſelf has no Recommenda- 
tion. Blame not me, Reader, for thoſe that 
ſlip in here, by the fancy or inadverteficy of 
others z every hand, every Artizan contribute 
their own Materials » I neither concern my 


ſelfwich Orrhograpby (and only care to have it Orthogra- 


unexpert both in the one and the other. 
Where they wholly break the Senſe, I am ve- 
ry little concern'd, for they at leaſt diſcharge 
me ; but where they ſubſtitute a falſe one, as 
they ſo oftendo, and wreſt me to their Con- 
ception, they ruine me. When the Sentence 
nevertheleſs is not ſtrong enough for my Pro- 


after the ald way) nor Pointing, being very phy al 


ring * 
deſpis'd, 


ortion , a civil Perſon ought to reject it as * 


purious, and none of mine. Whoever ſhall 
know how lazie Iam, and how indulgent to 
my own Humour, will eafily believe that I 
had rather write as many more Eſfays, than be 
ty'd to reviſe theſe over again for ſo childiſh 
a Corretion. I was ſaying elſewhere, that 
being planted” in the very centre of this new 
Religion, I am not only depriy'd of any: great 
Familiarity with Men of other kind of Manners 
than my own,and of other Opinions, by which 
they hold together, as by a tie that A" - 
5: a. & * aw ' 4 
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all other Obligations ; but moreover, I do not 
live without danger, amongft Men to whom all 
things are equally lawful, and of whom the 
moſt part cannot offend the Laws more than 
they have already done; from whence the 
extreameſt degree of Licenſe does procted. 
All the particular Circumſtances reſpeting me 
being ſum'd up together, I do not find one 
ph of my Country, who pays ſo dear for the 
efence. of our Laws both in coſt and dama- 
go (as the Lawyers ſay) as my felf. And 
ome thereare who vapour and brag ' of their 
Zeal and Conſtancy, that if things werejuſtly 
weigh'd, do not much leſs than I. My Houſe, 
as one that has ever been open and free to all 
Comers, and civil to all, (for I could never 
perſwade my ſelfto make a Garriſon of it, 
that being to make it the aim of the remoteſt 
Enemy ) has ſufficiently merited a popular 
kindneſs, and ſo that it would be a hard mat- 
tzr juſtly to infule over me ,upon my own 
| Dung-Hill; and I look upon it is a wonder- 
ful and exemplary thing, that it yet continues 
a Virgin from Blood and Plunder during fo 
long a ſtorm, and ſo many neighbouring Re- 
volutions and 'Tumults. For to con the. 
truth, it had been poſſible enongh for a Man 
of my Complexion, to have ſhak'd hands with 
any one conſtant and continued Form what- 
ever. But the contrary Invaſions and Incur- 
ſions, Revolutions, and'Viciflitudes of Fortune 
round about me, have hitherto moreexaſpera- 
ted, than calmed and mollified the humour of 
the Country, and inyolye me over and over 
| again, 


——_—. 
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again,with invincible Difficulcies and Dangers. 
I *ſcape, 'tis true, but am troubled that it 1s 
more by chance, and ſomething of my own 
Prudence, than by Juftice, and am not fatis- 
fied to be out of the ProteRtion of the Laws, 
and under any other fafe-guard than theirs, 
As matters ftand, I live above one half by the 
Favour of others, which is an untoward Obli- 
-gation. I'do not like to owe my ſafety either 
. toithe: Generofity or Aﬀecion of great Per- 
ſons, who are content to allow me my Liber- 
cy, or tothe obliging Manners of my Predeceſ- 
ſors, or my own; for what if I was another 
-kind of Man? If my Deportments, and the 
frankneſs of my Converſation or Relation ob- 
lige my. Neighbours, 'tis cruel that they ſhould 
acquit:themſelves of that Obligation, in only 
peruaneing me to live, and that they may ſay, 
eallow him'the freeliberty of having Divine 
Service.read-in hisown private Chappel, when 
it is interdiQed in all Churches round abour, 
and allow him the uſe of hisGoods,and the fru- 
ition of his Life,asone that proces our Wives 
and Cattel in rime of need. Formy Houſe has 
for: many Deſcenti, ſhar'd in the Reputation of 
Lycurgus the Athenian, 'who was the general £/cmgw 
Feoffee and:Guardien of the Purſes of his Fel- ee. 
low-Citizens, Now Tanicclearly of Opinion, £,, atj his 
that a Man ſhould live by Authority, and nor Fellow- 
either by Recompenceor Favour. How many Cirizcns 
gallanc 'Men have rather choſen to loſetheic 
Lives, than to abandon their Duty? T hate to 
lubje& my. ſelf to any ſort of Obligation, bur 
aboye all, ro that which binds me by the Duty 
Ol 
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wy without me; 
0 ” ___ he M41 | ® 
frialy ob- ther break the-Wall of a Prifon, 
{ery'd, : of s þ 


Ations that, are wholly. my 
own, and free, if IT onee ay: it;\ E-conceive 
that I have bound/my elf, 4nd that delivering 
'It tothe knowledge: oF.antther, Þ have poti- 
tively enjoyn'd it! my own performance. Me- 
thinks I promiſe it, af Lbur ſay it, and there- 
fore: am not. apt, to. fay-much of that kind. 
The Sentence that; I paſs upon [my ſelf is more 
ſevere than that of 'a Judge, who only-confi- 
ders thecommon Obligation; but my Confci- 
ence looks upon-it with a more ſevere and pe- 
| netra- 
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ſplendor of Liberty, -it has neither Grace and 
Honour. be Fen 

GED ban Ter. Adeh, - | 
AM Quod "ys as cogtt, vVIx Poluntate mmpetrent. wr 3. th 


pa | » Scen, &. 
That which the Laws have power to conſtrain, Y 


They from my Will would hardly &er obtain, 


Where Neceflity draws me, T love to let my 

Will-cake its own Courle. Qui quicquid im- 

perio cogitur , exigenti magis.quam prettanti ac- 

ceptum. tefertur... \For| whatever  compell'd by 

power, is more imputed to bins that exat#s, than to 

him that performs... 1know ſome who follow 

this Rule, even: to Injuſtice, who will ſooner 

give than reſtore, ſooner end than pay, and 

will - do them the*+leaft good to Whom they 

are moſt oblig'd. I am of a quitecontrary Hu- 

mour. I ſa much love to diſengage and diſob- 

ligate my ſelf, that I have ſometimes look'd 

upon Ingratitudes, Afﬀeronts, and Indignities 

which I have receiv'd from thoſe to whom ei- 

ther by Nature or Accident I was bound in 

ſome Duty of Friendſhip, as an-Advantage to % 

me, taking tl.is occalion-of their ill. uſage, for 

an acquittanceand difcharggof ſomuch ofmy 

Debt, And though FE ſtill *continue to pay 

them all the Offices of.publick Reaſon, I not- 

withſtanding find my ſelf very ſparing of do- 
ing , 
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ing that upon the account of Juſtice, which I 
did upon the ſcore of Atﬀedtion, and am little. 
eas'd of my former Sollicieude by my inward 
Will. Eft prudents ſuſtinere ut curſum, fic im- 


Clcs de 4- Pprtum bentvolentia. *'Tis the part of a wiſe Man 
micttia. 


fo keep a curbing band; as upon the ordinary pace, 
ſo eſpecially upon the precipitation of bis good 
Fill; which 1s in me too urging and prefiing 


 wherelT take; at leaſt,fora man who loves not 


ro be ſtrain'd atall. And this husbanding my 
Friendſhip ſerves me for a fort of Confolati- 
on in the imperfe&tions of thoſe in whom I am 
concern'd. I am ſorry they are not ſuch as I 
could wiſh chey were, but ſo it is, that I alſo 
go leſs in my Application and Engagement, 
rowards them. I approve of a man that is the 
leſs fond of his Child for having. a ſcald head 
or being croocked 3 and not only when he is 
ill-natur'd, but alſo when he is unhappy and 
imperfe& in his Limbs, (for God himſelf has 


abated that from his value and natural eftima- 


tion) provided he carry himſelf in this cold- 
neſs of Aﬀetion with Moderation and exat 


' Juſtice. Proximity leſſens not detects with me, 


but rather makes them greater, Atrer all, ac- 
cording to what I underſtand in the Science 
of Benefits and Acknowledgement ( which is | 
a ſubtle Science and of great uſe ) I know no 
Perſon whatever more free and lefs indebted 
than I am at this hour. What I do owe, is ſim- 
ply to common. and natural Obligations ; as 
” any thing elſe, no man is more abſolutely 
Clear. 7 5) 
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The Gifts of great Men are to me unknown. 


Princes give me a- great deal, if they take no- 
thing from me; and do me good enough, if 
they do me no harm? that's all T ask.. Oh, how 
am I oblig'd co Almighty God, who has been 
pleas'd that I ſhould immediately receive all I 
have from his Bounty, and particularly reſferv'd 
all my Obligation to himſelf! How inſtantly 
do I beg of his holy Compafiion, that I may 
never owe a real thanks to any one ! O happy 
Liberty wherein I have thus far liv'd ! May it 
continue with me to the laſt. Iendeavour to 
have no need of any one. In me omnis [pes eff 
mihi. All my hope is in my ſelf. "Tis what every 
one may do in himſelf, but more eaſily they 
whom God has plac'd ina Condition exemp- 
ted from natural and urgent Neceflities. Ir isa 
wretched and dangerous thing to depend up- 
on others. Our ſelves, which is the moſt juſt 
and ſafeſt Refuge, are not ſufficiently affur'd. 
I have nothing mine but my ſelf, and yet the 
poſſeflion is in part defetive and borrow'd. I 
tortifie my ſelf both in Courage, which is the 
ſtrongeſt affiſtant, and alſo in Fortune, therein 
wherewith to ſatisfie my ſelf, though every 
thing elſe ſhould forſake me. Elkw Hippias 
did not only furniſh himſelf with knowledge, 


that he might at need cheerfully retire from - 


all other Company to enjoy the Mvyſes, nar 


with 


_ 
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That *ris 


injeuious 


from the Afliſtance of others. 


with the « knowledge gt Philoſophy only to 
teach” his Soul to be contented with it, and 
bravely to ſubſiſt without outward Conveni- 
ences, when Fate would have it fo; he was 
moreover ſo curious, asto learn Cookery, to 
ſhave himſelf, to make his own Cloaths, his 
own - Shooes and Drawers, to provide for all 
his Neceſlicies in himſelf, and to wean himſelf 
A man more 
freely and cheerfully enjoys borrowed Con- - 
veniences, when it is not an Enjoyment forc'd 
and conſtrain'd by ned, and when a Man has 
in his own Will and Fortune wherewithall to 
live without them. I know my ſelf very well. 
But *tis hard to imagine any fo pure Liberali- 
ty of any one towards me, any fſo frank and 
ree Hoſpitality, that would not appear to me 
unhandſom, ryrannical, and tainted with re- 
proach if Neceflity had reduc'd me to it. As 
giving is an ambitious and authoritative qua- 
lity, ſo is accepting a quality of Submiflion. 
Witneſs the injurious and quarrelſom: refufal 


co refuſe a that Bajazer made of the Preſents that Themir 
Preſent. 


ſent him; and thoſe that were offer'd in the be- 
half of. the Emperous Solymon to the Empe- 
rour of Calicut, were ſo much diſdaind by him, 
that he not only rudely rejected them ſaying, 

that ngither he nor any -of his Predeceſſors 
had never been wont to take, and that it was 


- their Office to give; but moreover caus'd the 


Ambaſſadors ſent for that purpoſe to be put 
into a Dungeon. When Thets, ſays Ariftotl., 
flatters Fupiter ;, when the Lacedemonians flat- 
ter the Athenians, they never put them in 
mind 


I I an M 
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mind of th& good they have receiv'd from That 'cis 
them, which is always odious, but of the be- —_— 
nefits they have receiv'd from them z ſuch as yy wich © 
I ſee ſo frequently employ every one in their Benefic 
Aﬀairs, and thruſt themſelves into ſo much conferr'd 
obligation, -would never do it, did they but 
reliſh the {weetneſs of a pure Liberty as I do, 
and did they but weigh, as wiſe men ſhould, 
the burthen of Obligation. *Tis ſometimes per- 
adventure fully return'd, but *tis never diſ- 
folved. *Tis a miſerable ſlavery to a man that 
loves to be at full liberty upon all accounts. 
Such as know me, both better and meaner men 
than my ſelf, are ableto ſay whether they have 
ever known a man leſs importuning, fſollici- 
ting, entreating, and prefling upon others than 
I; but if I am, and be a degree beyond all 
modern Example, *cisno great wonder ſo many 
parts of my Manners contributing to it. A lit> 
tle natural Pride, an impatience of being re- 
fasd, the contradiction of my Deſires and D.: 
ſigns, and my moſt beloved Qualities, Idleneſs 
and Freedom ; by all theſe together I have 
conceiv'd a mortal hatred to being oblig'd to 
any other, or by any other than my ſelf. I 
prodigally lay out all I can wrap and wring? 
of my own, rather than employ the bounty of 
another in any light or important occaſion or 
neceflity whatever. My Friends do ſtrangely 
importune me, when they adviſe me to call in 
a third Perſon, and I think ic coſts me'lictle leſs 
to diſengage him who is indebted to me by 
making uſe of him, than co engage my ſelf to 
him that owes me nothing : Theſe Condicions 

” A being 
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being remov'd, provided they vequire of me 
nothing of any great trouble or care, ( for 1 
have renounc'd all buſineſs that requires great 
diligence) I am eaſjly intreated, and ready to 
do every one the beſt ſeryice I can: But yet I 
have, I confeſs, more avoided receiving than 
ſought occaſions of giving, and alſo, according 


.to Ariffotle, it is more eafie. My Fortune has 


allow'd me but little to do others good with- 
all, and the little it can afford is put into a 

retty cloſe hand. Had I been born a great Per- 
Þn, I ſhould have been ambitious tohave made 
my ſelf belov'd, not to make my ſelf fear'd or 
admired; Shall I more plainly expres it ? I 
ſhould more have-endeavour'd to pleaſe than 
to do good. Cyrw very wiſely, and, by the 
Mouth of a great Captain, and better Philoſo- 
pber, preferrs his Bounty and Benefits much be- 
fore his Valour and Warlike Conqueſt. And 
the elder Scipio, where ever he would raiſe his 
Eſteem, ſets a higher value upon his Aﬀability 
and Humanity, than his Proweſs and Victories, 
and has always this glorious Saying in his 
Mouth, that he has given his Enemies as much 
occaſion to love bim as bis Friends. I will then 


day, that if a Man muſt of neceſlity owe ſome- 


thing, it ought to be by a more legitimate ti- 
tle than that whereof I am ſpeaking, to which 
the neceſlity of this miſerable War compells 
me ; and not'in ſo great a debt as that of my 
total Preſervation both of Life and Fortune 
that over-whelms me. I have a thouſand times 
gone to bed at my own Houſe with an appre- 
henſion that I ſhould be betray'd and —___ 

, enact 
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that very night compounding with Fortune, 
that it might be without terror, and with 
quick diſpatch; and after my Pater noſter have 
cry'd out, 


Impins hec tam cults novalia miles habebit. 
| (Grounds. 
Shall impious Souldiexs have theſe new plow'd 


What remedy ? *tis the Place of my Birth, and 
moſt of my Anceſtors have here fix*d their 
 Aﬀe&ion and name ; we inure our ſelves to 
whatever we are accuſtom'd. Andin fo miſe- 
rable a Condition as ours is, Cuſtom is a great 
bounty of Nature, which benumbs our Senſes 
to the ſufferance of many evils. A Civil War 
has this with it worſe than other Wars have; to 
make us ſtand Centinels in our own Houſes, 


Quan miſerum, porta vitam muroque ther, 


Vixque ſue titum viribus eſſe domns ! $1.4. Eleg-1s 


To ones own Walls and Gates, *tis wretched ſure 
To truſt one's Life, yer ſcarce to be ſecure. 


"Tis a grievous extremity "for a man to be ju- 
ſtled in his own Houſe. The Countrey where 
I live is always the firſt in Arms, and the laſt 
that lays them down, and where there is ne- 
yer an abſolute Peace. | 


% 


LI 
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| (belli. 


© Tum quoque cum pax eſt, trepidant formidine 


quoties pacem fortuna laceſſit 3 
Hac iter eſt bells, melixs fortuna dedifſet 
Orhe ſub Eco fedem, gelidaque ſub Artfo, 
Erranteſque domos. 


Oh ill buile City, .too too riear the Gaul ! 
Oh ſadly ſituated Place! when all (War, 
The World have Peace, we are the ſpoil of 
And firſt that are invaded 3 happier far 
Mightwe have liv'd in fartheſt North or Eaſt 
Or wandring Tents of Scythia, than poſſeſt 
The edge of [aly. 


I ſometimes extract the means to fortifie m 
ſeIfagainſt theſe Conſiderations, from careleſ(- 
neſs and floth, which alſo in ſome ſore bring 
us On to reſolution. It oft befals me to ima- 
ine and expe&t mortal dangers with a kind 
S delight. I ſtupidly plunge my ſelf head-long 
into Peath, without conſidering or taking a 
view of it, as into a deep and obſcure Abyſs, 
which ſwallows me up at one leap, and in- 
volves me in an inſtant in a profound ſleep 


, without any ſenſe of pain. And in theſe ſhore 


and violent Deaths, the Conſequence that I 
fore-ſee adminiſters more Conlolation to me 
than'the Effe& does Fear. They ſay, that as 
Life is not better for being long, ſo Death is 
better for being not long. I do not fo much 
evade being dead, as I enter into confidence 
with dying. I wrap ahd ſhrowd my ſelf - the 

orm 


-, 
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ſtorm that is to blind and carry me away 
with the Fury of a ſudden and unſenfible Ar- 
tack. Moreover,. what if ic ſhould fall our, 
that as ſome Gardiners ſay, that Roſes and Vio- 
lets ſpring more odoriferent near unto Garlick 
and Onions, by reaſon that the laſt ſuck and 
imbibe all the ill odour of the Earth ; that 
theſe deprav'd Natures ſhould alſo. attrac-all 
the malignity of my Air and Climate, and 1o 
render it ſo much better and purer by their 
vicinity, that; I ſhould not loſe all ? That 
cannot be, but there may be ſomething in this, 
- that Bounty and goodneſs is more beautilul 
and attractive when it is rare, and that Con- 
trariety and Diverſity fortifies and ſhuts up 
well-doing within its ſelf, and inflames it by 
the jealoutie of oppoſition and glory. Thieves 
and Robbers (of their ſpecial :favagr) have 
no particular aim at me, no more have I to 
them. I ſhould have my hands too full. Like 
Conſciences are lodg'd under ſeveral forts or 
Robes, like Cruelty, Diſloyalty, and Rapine ; 
and ſo much the worſe as they are more mis- 
chievous to others, and more ſecure and con- 
ceald in themſelves, under the colour 'of the 
Laws. I lefs hate an open profeſs'd injury than 
one that is clandeſtine and treacherous 3 an 
Enemy in arms than an enemy in a Gown. 
Our Fever has feiz'd upon a Body that is not 
much the worſe for't. There was Fire before, 
21d now 'tis broke out into a Flame. The noiſe 
1s greater, the eyil much the ſame. I caſually 
anſwer ſuch as ask me the reafon of my Tra- 
vels, that I know wery well what I fly from, but 

; X 3 not 
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not what I ſeek. If they tell me that I may be 
as unhealthy among Strangers, and that their 


Manners are no youu than ours; I firſt reply, 
That that is hard to be believed. 


; Nig Geng Tam mult e ſcelerum facies. 
» bs 
Secondly, that itis always gain to change an 
ill Condition for one that is uncertain, and 
that the 17s of others ought not to concern us 
ſo much as thoſe of our own. I will not here 
omit, that I never mutiny ſo much againſt 
France, that I am not perfealy Friends with 
The com- Pars 3 that City has ever had my Heart from 
mendation my infancy; and-it has fallen out, as of excel- 
of Pars. © Jent things, that the. more beautiful Cities I 
2 have ſeen ſince, the more the Beauty of this 
does ſtill win upon my Aﬀection. I love it by 
it ſelf, and more in its own native Being, than 
in all the Pomp of foreign and acquir'd Em- 
belliſhments3 I love it tenderly,even to its warts 
and blemiſhes. I am not a French-man but by 
this great City, great in People, great in the 
Felicity of her Situation ; but above all, great 
and incomparable in variety and diverſity of 
Commodities z the Glory of France, and one 
of the moſt noble Ornaments of the World. 
God of his Goodneſs compoſe our Differences, 
and deliver us from this Civit War ; I find her 
ſufficiently defended from all other Violen- 
ces. I give her caution, that of all forts of 
People, thoſe will be the worſt that ſhall fee. 
it in diviſion 3 I have no fears of her, but of 
her ſelf; and certainly I have as much fear 


for 
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for her as for any other City in the Kingdom. 
Whilſt ſhe ſhall continue, I ſhall never want 
a retreat, where I may live or die, ſufficient 
to make me amends for parting with any o- 
ther home or retreat whatever. Not becauſe 
Socrates has 1aid ſo, but becauſe it is in truth my 
own Humour, and peradventure not without 
ſome exceſs. I look upon all Men as my Com- 
patriots, and embrace a Polander with as fin- 
cere an Aﬀection as a French-man, preferring 
the' univerſal and common Tye, to all Natio- 
nal Tyes whatever. I am not much caken with 
the ſweetneſs of a natural Air: Acquaintance 
wholly new, and wholly my own, appear to 
me full as good as the other common and acci- 
dental ones with our Neighbours. Friendſhips 
that are purely of our own acquiring, ordi- 
narily carry it above thoſe to which the Com- 
munication of, the Clime or of Blood oblige 
us. Nature has plac'd us in the World free 
and unbound, we impriſon our ſelves in cer- 


tain ſtreights, like the Kings of Per/ia, who The Wa- 


oblige themſelves to drink no other Water but 
that of the River Choaſpes, and foolithly quit 
clainft to their right of uſage in all other 


Streams; and as to what concermd themſelves, of rhe Per- 
dried up all the other Rivers of the World. /ian Kings. 
What Socrates did towards his end, to look pea pre- 
upon a Sentence of Baniſhment, as worſe than ferr'd wo 

a Sentence of Death againſt him ; I ſhall, I Baviſh- 
think, never be either fo decrepit, or ſo ſtrictly enG 

* habituated to my own Country, to be of that 


Opinion. Theſe Celeſtial Lives have ima: 
ges enow, which I embrace more by Eſteem, 
” X 4 than 
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than Aﬀecion; and they have ſome alſo ſo 
elevated and extraordinary, that I cannot em- 
brace them ſo much as by Eſteem, foraſmuch 
as I cannot conceive them. This Humour was 
very tender in a Man that thought the whole 
World his / City. It is true, that he difdain'd 
Travel, and had hardly ever ſethis Foot out of 
the pg Territories, What though he com*- 
plain'd of the Money his Friends offer*d to 
ave bis Life, -and that he refus*d to come out 
of Priſon by the Mediation of others; not to 
diſobey the Laws in a time when they were _ 
otherwiſe ſo corrupted ?: Thele Examples are 
of the firft kind for me; of the ſecond there 
are others that I could find out in the ſame 
Perſon, Many of theſe rare Examples ſurpaſs 
the Force of my Action; but ſome of them do 
nioreover ſurpaſs the Force of my Judgment. 
Theſe Reaſons ſet aſide, Travel is "in my Opi- 
n'on a very improving thing ; the Soul is there - 
continually imploy'd_ in obſerving new and 
unknown things: And I do not know, as I 
have often ſaid, a better School wherein to 
mod2l Life, than by inceſſantly expoſing to it 
the diverſity of fo many other Lives, Fancies, 
and Ulancesy and to make it reliſh fo perpe- 
tual a variety of the Form of Humane Nature. 
Tae Body is thErein neither idle nor over- 
wrought, and that moderate Agitation puts in 
breath. I can keep on Horſe-back, as. much 
tormented with the Stone as I am, without 
alighting or being weary, eight or ten hours 
together. | 
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Vires ultra ſortemque ſenef 2. 
' Beyond the ſtrength and common. uſe of Ape. 


No Seaſon is Enemy to me, but the parching 


FEneid l.6. 


heat of a ſcorching Sun ; for the Umbrella's yntrettvs 
-made uſe of in {aly, ever ſince the time of the of tah. 


ancient Remans, more burthen a Man's Arm 
than they relieve his Head. I would fain know 
what pain it was to the Perſians ſo long ago, 
and in the infancy of their Luxury, to make 
ſuch Ventidu#s, and plant ſuch Shades abeur 
their abodes, as Xenephoy reports they did. I 
love Rain, and to dabble in the Dirt, as well 
as tame Ducks do; the change of Air and 
Climate never concern me : Every Sky isalike, 
I am only troubled with inward Alterations, 
which I breed within my ſelf,and thoſe are noc 
ſo frequent in Trave/, I am hard to be got 
out, but being once upon the Road, I hold 
out as well as the beſt. I take as much pains 
in little, as in great Attempts; and ggn as folli- 
Citous toequip my ſelf for a ſhort , at if 
but to viſit a Neighbour, as for the longeſt 


Voyage. T have learn'd to travelaiter the Spa- The 5 
iſh Faſhion, and to make but on Stage of a iſh way 
great many Miles ; and in exceflive hears, I al- of rravel- 
ways travel by Nighe, from Sun-ſer, ro Sun: 198- 


riſing. The other method of baiting by che 
way, in_ hafte and hurry to gobble up a Din- 
ner, is, eſpecially in ſhort days, very inconve- 
nient. My Horſes performthe better, for ne- 
ver any Horſe tired under me, that was _ P 
| oo 9 
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hold out the firſt day's Journey. I water them 
at every Brook I meet, and have only a care 
they have ſo much way to go before I come 
to my Inn, as will warm the Water in their 


| Bellies. My unwillingneſs to riſe in a Morn- 


ing, gives my Servants leiſure to dine at their 
eaſe before they go out. For my own part, I 
never eat too late; my Appetite comes to me in 
eating, and not elſe, and am never hungry but 
at Table. Some of my Friends blame me for 
continuing this travelling Humour, being mar- 
ried and old. But they are out in*t; for it is 
the beſt time to leave a Man's Houſe, when a 
Man has put it into a way of continuing with- 


outus; and fetled ſuch an Oeconomy, as cor- 


reſponds to it for mere- Government. *Tis 
much greater imprudence to abandon it to-a 
leſs faithful Houſe-keeper, and who will be 
leſs ſollicitous to provide for the Family, and 
look after your Aﬀairs. The moſt uſeful and 
honourable Knowledge and Employment for 
the Mother of a Family, is, the Science of good 
Houſewifgry. I ſee ſome that are covetoxs in- 
deed, butYery few that are ſaving. *Tis the 
ſupream Quality of a Woman, and that a Man 
ought to ſeek: after before any other, as the 
only Dowry that muſt ruine or preſerve our 
Houſes. Let Men ſay what they will, accord- 
ing to the Experience I have learn'd, I require 
in married Women the Oeconomical VYertue 
above all other Vertues; I put my Wifeto't,as a 
Concern of her own,leaving herby my abſence 
the whole Government of my Afﬀairs. .I ſee, 
and amaſham'dtoſce,in ſeveral Families I know, 
Mon: 
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Monſieur, about Dinner-time , come home all 
dirt, and in great diſorder, from trotting about 
amongſt his Husbandmen and Labourers,when 
Madam is perhaps ſcarce out of her Bed, and 
afterwards is pouncing and tricking up her- 
ſelf forſooth in her Cloſet. This is for Dweens 
to do, and that's a queſtion too. *Tis ridicu- 
lous, and unjuſt, that the Lazineſs of our 
Wives ſhould 'bes maintain'd with our Swear 
and Labour. No Man,foraſimuch as in me lies, 
ſhall have a more free and liberal, a more quiecr 
and free fruition of his Eſtate than I. If che 
Hwband bring Matter, Nature her felf-will 


that the Wife find the Form. As to the Duties Thar Con- 
of Conjugal Friendſhip, that ſome think to be Jv82l __. 


t riendſhip 
Ts 


violated by the abſence, Iam quice of another 


Opinionz it is on the contrary an Inteligence yarm by 
that eaſily cools by a too frequent and afli- abſence. 


duous Practice. Every ſtrange Woman ap- 
pears graceful, and every one finds by Expe- 
rience, that being continually together is noc 
{o plgaſing, as to part for a time, and mee: 
again. Theſe incerruptions inflame me anew 
towards my Wife, and render my own Houſg 
more pleaſant to me. Abſence, and change of 
Place, renew my Appetite bothto the one and 
the other. 1 know that the Arms of Friend- 
ſhip are =_ enough to reach from the one 
end of the World to the other, and eſpecially 
this, where there is a continual communication 
of Offices that rouze the Obligation and Re- 
membrance. The Stoicks ſay, that there is fo 
great Connexion and Relation amongſt wiſe 
Men, that he who dines in Fraxce, NN 
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his Companion in egypt ; and that whoever 
does but hold out his Finger, in what part of 
the World ſoever, all the wiſe Men upon the 
habitable Earth feel themſelves afliſted by it. 
Fruition and Poſleflion principally appertain 
to the Imagination. It more fervently and 
conſtantly embraces what it is in queſt of, 
than what we hold in our Arms.” Let a Man 
but confider and caſt up his daily Thoughts, 
and he will find, that he is moſt abſent from 
his Friend when in his Company. His Afli- 
ſtance relieves your Attention, and gives your 
Thoughts liberty to abſent themſelves at eve- 
ry turn, and upon every Occaſion, When I 
am at. Rome, I keep and govern my Houſe, 
and the Conveniencies I there left, ſee my 
Walls riſe, my Trees ſhoot, and my Revenue 
increaſe, or decreaſe, very near as well as when 
I am there. 


Ante oculos errat dom, errat forma locorum. 


My Houſe, and forms of places conſtantly 
Preſent themſelves unto my Fancy's Eye. 


It we enjoy nothing but what we touch, we 
may ſay farewel to the Money in our Cloſets, 
and to our Sons when they are gone a hunting. 
We will have them nearer to us. Is the Gar- 
den, or half a days Journey from home fo far ? 
What is ten Leagues, far, or near? If near, 
what is eleven, twelve, or thirteen ? and ſo 
by degrees. In earneſt, if there be a Woman 
who can tell her Husband what ſtep ends the 
near, 


———_— 
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near, and what ſtep begins the remote, I would 
adviſe her to ſtop vetween. 


excludat jurgia fins : Hor. lib. 2. 
Utor permiſſo, caudeque pilos ut equine (unum Epiſt. 1. 
Paulatim wello : & demo unum, demo etiam 

Dum cadat cluſm ratione ruentis acervi. 


——— the whole Horſe tail we may 
Thus hair by hair, at length pluck quite away. Sir W.-P. 


And let them in Gods Name call Philoſophy to 

their Afﬀiſtance in whoſe teeth it may be caſt, 

that ſeeing it neither diſcerns the one nor the 

other end of the joynt, betwixt the too much 

and the little, the long and the ſhort, the light 

and the heavy, the near and the remote, that 

ſeeing it diſcovers neither the beginning nor 

the end, it muſt needs judge very uncertainly 

of the middle. Rerum natura nullam nobss de- Cie. Acad. 
dit cognitionem finium. Are they not ſtill Wives lib. 4. 
and Friends to the dead, who are not only at 

the end of this, but in the other World ? We 
embrace not only.the ablent, but thoſe who 

have been, and thoſe who are not yet. We 

do not promiſe in Marriage to be continually 
twiſted and linkt together, like fome little Ant- 

mals that we ſee, or like thoſe of Karenty, that The be- 
are bewitch'd, tyed together like Dogs. And wicch'd of 
a Wife ought not to be ſo greedily enamour'd Karenty. 
of her Husband's Fore-parts, that ſhe cannot 
endure to ſee him turn his Back, if occafion 

be. But may not this ſaying of thatexcellent 


Painter of Womens Humours be here _ 
uc” 
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duc'd, toſhew the Reaſon of their Complaints? 


Ter. Adzlp. Uxor, fi ceſſes, aut te amare cogitat, 
_ I. Aut tete amari, aut potare, aut ariimo obſequi, 
LI. Er tibi bene efſe ſoli, cum fibi fit male. 


Thy Wife,if thou ſtay'ſt long abroad, is moy'd; 
Thinking thou either lov'ſt, or art beloy'd ; 
Drinking, or ſomething elſe, thy ſelf to pleaſe, 
And that thou'rt well, whilſt ſhe is ill at eaſe. 


_ — ——  ————— ———————————— —_— —— ————————__—_— 


Or may it not be, that of it ſelf Oppoſition 
| and Contradicion entertains and nouriſhes 
| chem, and that they ſufficiently accommodate 
| themſelves, !provided they incommodate you? 
| In erue Friendſhip, wherein I pretend to be 
| as perfe& as another, I more give my ſelf to 
| my Friend, than I endeavour to attract him to 
me. I am not only better pleas'd in doing him 
ſervice, than if he conferr'd a Benefit upon me; 
but moreover, had rather he ſhould do him- 
felf good than me, and he moſt obliges me 
' Of the when he does ſo. And if abſence be either 
| _—— more pleafant or convenient for him, *cis alſo 
zFrieng is, MOTC acceptable to me than his Preſence; nei- 
ther is ic properly abſence, when we can write 
to one another. TI have ſometimes made good 
uſe of our ſeparation from one another. We 
better filkd, and farther extended the poſlefli- 
on of Life in being parted. Heliv'd, rejoyc'd; 
| | and ſaw for me, and I for him, as plainly as if 
"| he had himſelf been there 3 one part remain'd 
fo idle, and we confounded one another when 
we were together. The diſtance of Place _ 
re 


' 
| 
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dred the Conjun&ion of our ills more rich. 
This inſatiable deſire of perſonal Preſence, a lit- 
tle implies weakneſs in the fruition of Souls. As 
to what concerns Age, which.s alledg'd againſt 
me, 'tis quite contrary 3 *tis for Youth to ſub- 
ject it ſelf to common Opinions, and to curb it 
ſelf to pleaſe others. It has wherewithal to 
pleaſe both the People and its ſelf; we have 
but too much ado to pleaſe our ſelves alone. 
As” natural Conveniences fail, let us ſupply 
them with thoſethat are artificial. *TisInjuſtice 
to excuſe Youth for —_ its Pleaſures, and 
to forbid old Men to ſcek them. When young, 
I conceal'd my wanton Paflions with Prudence; 
now I am old, I chaſe away Melancholy by 
Debauch. And thus do the Platonick Laws 
forbid Travel till forty or fifty years old, 
that Mens Travels might be more uſeful and 
inſtructive in ſo mature an Age. Iſhould ſoo- 
ner ſubſcribe to this ſecond Article of the Laws, 
who forbids it after threeſcore ; but at ſuch 
an Age you will never return from ſo long a 
Journey. What care I for that? I neither un- 
dertake it to return nor to finiſh it. My bu- 
ſineſs is only to keep my elf in motion. whilſt 
motion pleaſes me, and only walk for the 


walk's ſake. They who hunt after a Benefice, 


or a Hare, run not they only run that run 
at Baſe, and co exerciſe their running. My de- 
fign is diviſible chroughout, it is not grounded 
upon any great hopes, every day concludes my 
expectation. And the Journey of my Life is 
carried on after the ſame manner 3 and yet [ 
have ſeen Places enow a great way = _ 
| cou 


s 
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* I could have wiſh'd to have been ftay'd. And 
why not, if Chry/ippas, Cleanthes, Diogenes, 
Zeno, Antipater, ſo many Sages of the ſoureſt 
Se&, chearfully abandoned their Country , 
without occaſion of complaint, and only tor 
the enjoyment of another Air ? In earneſt, that 
which moſt diſpleaſes me in all my Voyages, 
is, that I cannot reſolve to ſettle my Abode 
where I ſhould beſt like, but that I muſt always 
propoſe to my ſelf toreturn, to accommodate 
my ſelf to the common Humour. IfI fear'd to 
die in any other Place than that of my Birth ; 
if I thought I ſhould die more uneaſily re- 
mote from my.own Family, I ſhould hardly 
go out of France ;-I ſhould not without fear 
ftepoutofmy Pariſh.I feel Death always twitch- 
ing me by the Throat, or by the Back : but I 
am of another temper, *cis in all Places alike to 
mes yet, might I have my choice, I think I 
ſhould rather chooſe to die on Horſeback than in 
a Bed,out of my own Houſe,and far enough from 
my own People. There is more Heart-breaking 
than Conſolation in taking leave of ones Friends; 
I am willing to omit that civility, for that of 
all che Offices-of Friendſhip is the only one 
that is unpleaſant, and could with all my heart 
diſpence with that great and eternal Farewel, 
If there beany convenience in ſo many ſtanders 
by, it brings an hundred inconveniencies along 
with it. I have ſeen many miſerably dying,fur- 
rounded wich all their Train: 'tis a crowd that 
choaks them. *Tis againſt Duty,and a teſtimony 
of little kindneſs,and little care,to permit you to 
die in Repoſe, one torments your Eyes, —_ 
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afflicts your Ears, another rites your faulcring 
Tongue 3 you have neither Senſe nor Member 
that is not violated by them : Your - Heart is 
wounded with compaflion to hear the mourning 
of thoſe that are.your real Friends, and perhaps 
with ſpite, to hear the counterfeit condolings 


of thoſe who only pretend and make a ſhew of 


being ſo. Whoever has been delicate that way, 
when well,is much more foin his weakneſs. In 
ſuch a neceflity a tender Hand is required, 8 ac- 
commodated to his Sentiments,toſcratch him juſt 


in the place where he. itches, or not to meddle , .. R 
uit. 

Midwife 

ſo call'd itt 


with him at all. If we ſtand in need of a * Know- 
ins Woman to bring us into the World, we 


have much more need of a wiſer Man to help us prench. 


out of it. Such a one, and a Friend to boot, a 
man ought to purchaſe at any rate for ſuch an 
Occaſion. I am not yet arriv'd to ſuch a pitch 
of Bravery as to diſdain all affiſtance in that 
fatal Hour, nor pretend to be able ſo to for- 
tifie my ſelf in my own Strength, that no- 
thing can afliſt or offend me ; I have not 
o_ my ſelf to that ; I endeavour to hide 
my elf, and to eſcape from this Paſſage, not 
by Fear but by Art. I do not intend in this 
act of dying to muſter up and make a ſhew of 
my conſtancy. For whom ſhould Ido it? All 
the right and title I have to reputation will 
then ceaſe. -I content my ſelf with a Death in- 
voly'd within it ſelf, quiet, folicary, and all my 
own, ſuicable to my retir'd and private life: 
Quite contrary to the , Roman Superſtition, 
where a Man was look'd upon as unhappy; 
who dyed without {peabing, and that had noe 
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The eyes his neareſt Relations to cloſe his Eyes. I have 


of dying 


Perſons 


clos'd by 


enough to do to comfore my ſelf, without 
giving my ſelf the trouble of conſolating o- 


theirnear- thers ; thoughts enough in my 'head, not to 


eſt Relari- need that Circumſtances ſhould poſleſs me 
ONS; 


with new 3 and matter enough to entertain 
my ſelf withal without borrowing. "This cri- 
tical minute is out of the part of Society, 
*tis the a&t of one ſingle Perſon. Let us live, 
and be merry amongſt our Friends, let us go 
dye, and be fſullen amongſt Strangers. A 
Man may find thoſe for his Money that will 
ſhife his pillow, and rub his feet, and will 
trouble him no more than he would have them, 
who will preſent- him with an indifferent 
Countenance, and ſuffer him to govern him- 
felf, and to complain according to his own 
Method. I wean my felf daily by my Rea- 
{on from this childiſh and inhumane Humour, 
of defiring by our ſufferings to move the Com- 
paſſion and Mourning of our Friends. We 
{tretch our Inconveniencies beyond their juſt 
extent when we extract tears from them,and the 
Conftancy which-we commend in every one 
in ſupporting his own adverſe Fortune, we 
accuſe and reproach in our Friends when the 
Caſe is our own; we are not ſatisfied that they 
ſhould be ſenſible of our Condition only, un- 
leſs they be moreover afflited. A Man ſhould 
publiſh and communicate his joy, but as muchas 
he can, conceal and ſmother his grief: He that 
makes himſelf lamented without Reaſon, is a 
Man not to be lamented when there ſhall be 
real Cauſe, To be always complaining, is the 

| way 
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way never to be lamented ; by making himſelf 
always it ſo pitiful a Taking, he is never 
commilerated by any. He that makes himſelf 


dead when he'is alive, is ſubje& to be thought 


likely to live when he is dying ; I have ſeen 


ſome, who have: taken it ill when they have 
been told that they look*d well, and that their 
Pulſe was temperate, contain their ſmiles, be- 
cauſe they betray'd' a Recovery, and be an- 
gry at their Health becauſe it was not to be la- 
mented : 'And, which is a great deal more, 
they were not Women neicher. I deſcribe my 
Infirmities; but ſuch as-they really are at moſt, 
and avoid all Exprefſions of ill -Prognoſtick 
and compos'd Exclamations. If not Mirth, at 
leaſt, a temperate Countenance in the ſtanders 


by, is''proper in” the! Preſence of a wiſe lick abour ſick 
Man. He'does not 'quarrel' wich Health, for Perſons. 
ſeeing himfelf in'a contrary Condition. He is 


pleas'd to 'contemplate it found and intire in 
others, and at leaſt to enjoy it for Company. 
He does not, for feeling himſelf melt away, 
abandon all” thoughts of 'Life, nor avoid to 
diſcourſe*of ordinary and indifferent things. I 
will ſtudy ſicknefs whilſt I am well ; when ir 
has ſerz'd me it will make its impreflion real 
enough, without the help of my Imagination, 
We 'prepare 'our ſelves before hand for the 
Journey we undertake and reſolve upon, we 
leave the appointment of the Hour when to 
take Horſe bo the Company, and in their fa- 


your deferr'it. ' I find this unexpe&ted advan- 


tage inthe publication of my Manners, that it 
in ſome ſort ſerves me for a Rule. I have 
Y 3 ſome- 


Mourning 
very 1m- 
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ſometimes ſame conſideration of not betraying 
or falſifying the Hiſtory of my. Life. 'This 
- publick Declaration 'obliges me to keep my 
- way, and not to givetthe lie to the Image I 
have drawn of iny Qualities, commonly leſs de- 
form'd and interdiaed than the malignity and 
infirmity of the Judgments of this Age would 
have them. The uniformity and ſimplicity of 
my Manners produce a Face of eaſie interpre- 
tation, but becauſe the faſhion 1s a little new, 
and out of Ule, it gives great opportunity to 
ſlander. Yet ſo it is, that whoever will go 
about juſtly to condemn me, I do think. I fo 
Jufficiently affiſt his Malice in my known and 
avow'd Imperfteions, that' he may that way 
ſx#tisfie his ill nature, without fighting with-the 
Wind. If I my ſelf co preyent his. accuſation 
and diſcovery, confeſs enough ro; fruſtrate his 
malice, as: he conceives, tis but reaſon that'he 
make uſe of his.right of amplification, and to 
wire-draw my Vices as far as he can 3 offence 
has a right beyond Juſtice ; and let him make 
the roots of thoſe errors. I have laid open to 
him ſhoot up into Trees and Branches: lec him 
make his Ule, not only of choſe I am really in- 
feted with, but alſo of thoſe that only. threa- 
ten me; Injurious Vices both in quality and 
number. Let him cudgel me that way. I ſhould 
willingly follow the example of the Philoſo- 
pher Dion. Antigonws being about to reproach 
him with che meanneſs. of his Birth, he pre- 
ſently cut him ſhore, with this Declaration ; + 
T.am, faid he, the Son of a Slave, & Butcher, 
- and ſtiematiz'd, and of a Whore, my Father 
marri- 
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married in the loweſt of hu _ Fortune, who both of 
them were whipt fer Offences they bad committed. 
An Orator bought me, when a Child, and finding 
me a pretty and hopeful Boy, bred me up, and 
when be died left me all bis Eſtate, which I bave 
tranſported into thu City of Athens, and bere 
ſettled my ſelf to the ſtudy of Philoſophy. Let 
the Hiſtorians never trouble themſelves with 
inquiring after me. TJ. ſhall cell chem what I 
am ; and a free and generous confeſſion 
enervates Reproach, and diſarms Slander. 
So it is, that, one thing with another, Ifanſie 
Men as oft commend, as undervyalue me be- 
ond reaſon. As methinksalſo, from my in- 
ancy, in rank and degree of Honour, they 
have given me a place rather above than be- 
low my right.  I-ſhould find my ſelf more 
at eaſe.in a Country where theſe Degrees 
were either regulated or not regarded. A- 
mongſt Men, when the difference about the 
precedency either of . walking or ſitting ex- 
ceeds three replies, 'tis reputed uncivil, I ne- 
ver ſtick at giving, or taking place out of 
Rule, to avoid the trouble of Ceremony. And 
neverany Man had a Mind to go before me, 
but I permitted him to do it. Beſides the pro- 
fic I make of writing of my ſelf, I have alſo 
hop'd for this other advantage , that if it 
ſhould fall out that my humour ſhould pleaſe, 
or-Jjump'with thoſe of ſome honeſt Man, be- 
fore I die, he would then deſire, and ſeek to 
be:acquainted with me, and to come up to 
me, . I have given hin a great deal ot ſpace ; 
forall that he cauld have in many years ac- 
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quir'd by a long familiarity, he has ſeen in 
three days in this memorial, and more ſure- 
ly and exactly ſet down. A pleaſant fancy; 
many things that I would not confeſs to.any 
one in particular, I deliver -co the Publick ; 
and ſend my beſt Friends to a-Bookſellers ſhop, 
there to inform themſelves concerning my 
moſt ſecret Thoughts. | 


» excutienda damm pracordia. 
My Intrails I lay open to Mens View. 


Had I by good Dire&ion known where to 
have ſought any one proper for my Conver- 
lation, I ſhould certainly have:gone a. great 
way to have found him out : For the {weet- 
neſs of ſuitable and agreeable Campany, can- 
not, in my Opinion, be bonght too dear. Oh ! 
What a thing 1s a true Friend ! How true is 
that old ſaying, That the Uſe of a Friend « 

more pleaſing and. ncceſjary than the Elements of 
Water and: Fire! To return to: my Subject, 
chere is then no. great harm in dying. private- 
ly, and far. from hbme. And wealfo conceive 
our ſelves oblig'd to. retire for hatural Actions 
leſs unſeemly, and leſs terrible than this. | But 
moreover, ſuch .as are reduc'd. to ſpin out a 
long Languiſhing Life, ought ;not perhaps to 
wiſh to trouble a-great Family! withtheir 'oon- 
tinual Miſeries, Therefore the Þdians,' in 4 
certain Province, thought it juſt ro[/ knock a 
Man o'th' Head, when reduc*d'to fucti a Ne- 
cellity ; And in another of their Provinces, 
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they all forſook him, to ſhife for himſelf as 
well as he could. To whom do they not ac 
leaſt become tedious' and inſupportable ? You 
teach your beſt Friends to be cruel of force ; 
hardning Women and Children by long uſance, 
neither to lament, nor to regard your ſuffer- 
ings. The Groans forc'd from me by the pain 
of the Stone, were grown ſo familiar to my 
People, that no body took any more notice of 
them. And though we ſhould extract ſome 
Pleaſure from their Converſation, (which does 
not always happen, by reaſon of the Diſparity 
of Conditions, which eafily begets Contempr 
or Envy toward any one whatever) 15-it not 
too much to be troubleſome all the days of a 
Man's Life? The more ſhould ſee them force 
themſelves out of real Afﬀe&ion to be ſervice- 
able ro me, the more I ſhould be forry for 
their pains. We have liberty to lean, but not 
to lay our whole weighe upon others, ſo as 
to prop our ſelves by their ruine. Like him 
who caus'd lictle Childrens Throats to be cur, 
to make uſe of their Blood for the cure of a 
certain Diſeaſe he had : Or that other, who 
was continually ſupply'd with tender young 
Girls, to keep his old Limbs warm in che 
Night,and to mix the ſweetneſs of theirs with 
his ſour and ſtinking Breath. Decrepitude 
is a ſolitary Quality. I am ſociable even to 
exceſs; and 1 chink it reaſonable that I ſhould 
now withdraw my Miſeries from the ſight of 
the World, and keep them to my felf. Let me 
ſhrink and draw up my felf like a Tortoiſe. I 
learn to ſee Men —_— hanging upon _, 
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I ſhould endanger them in ſo ſteep a paſlage. 
*Tis now time to turn my back to company. 
But in theſe Travels you may be ſurpriz'd 
with Sickneſs in ſome wretched place where 
nothing can be had to relieve you: I always 
carry moſt things neceſſary about me 3 and be- 
fides, we cannot evade Fortune, if ſhe once re- 
ſolve to attack us. I need nothing extraordi- 
nary when I am fick. I will not be beholding 
to rmy Bolzs to:do that for me which Nature 
cannot. At the very beginning of my Fevers, 
and Sickneſſes that caſt me down, whilſt in- 
tire, and but a little diſorder in my Health, I 
reconcile my ſelf to Almighty God by the laſt 
Chriſtian Offices, and find my ſelf by ſo daing 
lefs oppreſfs'd, and more eaſie, and have got 
methinks ſo much the better of my Dileaſle. 
And I have yer leſs need of a Scrivener or 
Counſellor, than of a Phyſician. What I have 
not ſettled of my Afﬀairs when I was in Health, 
Jer no one exped I ſhould do it when I am 
Sick. What I will do for the ſervice of Death, 
is always done. I durſt not ſo much as one 
day deferr it. And if nothing be done, 'tis as 
much as to {ay, either that doubt hinder'd my 
choice, ( and ſometimes *cis well choſen not 
to chooſe ) or that I was poſitively refolv'd 
not to do any thing at all. I write my Book 
to few Men, and to few years. Had it been 
matter of duration, I ſhould have put it into 
a better Language ; for, according to the con- 
tinual variation that ours has been continual: 
ly ſubje& to, who can expect thac the preſent 
torce ſhould be in uſe fifty* years hence fo It 
£ ; | Pape FY ips 
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ſlips every day thorough our Fingers, and 
ſince I was born is alter'd above one half. We 
ſay that it isnow perfe&t; and every Age ſays 
the ſame of the Language then ſpoken: But I 
ſhall hardly truſt co that, ſo lang as it varies 
and changes as it does. *Tis for good and uſc- 
full Writings to nail and rivet it to them, and 
its Reputation will go according to the For- 
tune of our State. For which Reaſon, I am not 
afraid to inſert in it ſeveral private Articles, 
which will ſpend their uſe amongſt the men 
'that are now living, and that concren the par- 
ticular knowledge of ſome who will fe fur- 
| ther into them than every common Reader. I 
will not after all,as I oft hear dead men ſpoken 
of, that men ſhould fay of me, He judg'd, and 
liu'd ſo and ſo; be would bave done this or 
that, could be have ſpoke when he was dying ; he 
would have ſaid ſo or ſo, and have given this 
thing or Pother ; I knew him better than any. 
Now, as much as Decency permits, I here dif- 
cover my Inclinations and Aﬀe@tions 3 but I 
do it more willingly and freely by word of 
Mouth, to atty one who deſires to be inform'd- 
So it is, that in theſo Memoirs, if any one ob- 
ſerve, he will find, that  havecicher told; of 
deſign'd to tell all. What I cannot exprefs, 1 
point out with my Finger. h 


Verum animo ſatis hec veſtigia para ſapac; 
Font, per que poſſis cognoſcere cetera tute : 


Lucret, Lt. 
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But by theſe foot-ſteps a ſagacious mind 
May eaſily all other Matters find. 


Tleave nothing to be deſir'd, or to be gueſs'd 
at concerning ,'me. If People muſt be talk- 
ing of me, I would have it to be juſtly, ' and 
truly. I would come again with allmy Heart 
from the. other World, to give any | one 
the lie that ſhould repore me other than I 
was, though he did it to honour me. I per- 
ceive that People repreſent, .even living men, 
quite another thing than what they really are: 
and had I not ſtoutly defended a Friend, 
whom TI have loſt, they would have torn him 
into a thouſand ſeveral pieces. To conclude 
the account of my frail Humours, I do con- 
fels, that in my Travel, I ſeldom come to 
my Inn, but that it comes into my mind to 
conlider whether I could there be ſick, and 
dying at my eaſe; I would be lodg'd in ſome 
convenient part of the Houſe, remote from all 
noiſe, ill ſcents; and ſmoke. 1 endeayour to flat- 
ter Death by theſe: frivolous Circumſtances 3 
or to ſay better,.to diſcharge my ſelf from all 
other Incumbrances, that I may have nothing 
to do, nor be troubled with any thing hut it, 
which will lie heavy enough upon me with- 
out the afſiſtance of any other thing to mend 
the Load. I would have my Death ſhare in 
the eaſe and conveniences of my Lite ; *tis a 
great part of it, and ofthe greateſt importance, 
and hope it will not for the future contradict 
what is paſt. Death has ſome forms that are 
more caſis than others, and receives divers 
hs : ET!” Qualities, 
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Qualities, according to every ones Fancy A- 
mongſt the natural ones, thoſe that proceed 
from Weakneſs and Stupidity I think the moſt 
favourable : amongſt thoſe that are violent, 
I can worſe endure 'to think of a precipiece 
than the fall ofa Houſe, that will cruſh me 
flat in a moment ? and a wound with a Sword, 


than a Harquebuſs ſhot: and ſhould rather 


have choſen to poyſon my ſelf with Socrates, 
then ſtab my felt with Cato. And though it 
be the ſame thing, yet my Imagination makes 
as great a difference as betwixt Death and Life, 
betwixt throwing my ſelf into a burning Fur- 
nace, and plunging into the Channel of a Ri- 
ver: So idely does our Fear 'more concern 'it 
ſelf inthe Means than the Effet. Ie is but an 
inſtant, *tis true, but withall, an inſtance of ſach 
weight, that T would willingly give a great 
many days of my Life to paſs it over after my 
own faſhion. Since every ones Imagination 
renders it more or leſs terrible, and fince every 
one has ſomechoice amongſt the ſeveral forms 
of dying, let us try a: little further, to find 
ſome one that is wholly clear from all Offence. 
Might not one render it moreover Volupet- 
ous, as they did who died with Anthony and 
Cleopatra? I ſet alide the brave and exemplary 
efforts produc'd by Philoſophy and Religion, 
But amongſt menof little mark, ſuch as Perro- 
nims, and a Tigillnus at Rome, there have been 
found meti condemn'd 'to diſpatch themſelves, 
who have as it were rock'd Death aſleep with 
the delicacy of their Preparations; They have 
mads it flip and ſteal away, eyen in the a 
RET - 1 ab a of | : 
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of their accuſtomed Diverſions. Amongſt 
Whores and good Fellows, not a word of 
Conſolation, no mention of making a Will, 
no ambitious affetation of Conſtancy, no talk 
of their fature Condition : amongſt Sports, 
Feaſtings, Wit, and Mirth, common and in- 
different Diſcourſes, Muſick, and amorous 
Verſes. Were it not poflible for us to. imitate 
this Reſolution after a more decent manner ? 
Since there are Deaths that are fit for fools, 
and fit for the wiſe, let us find out ſuch as are 
fit for thoſe who are betwixt both. My Ima- 
gination ſuggeſts to me one that is eaſie, and 
The man- ſince we muſt die, to be defird. 'The Roman 
— oY. Tyrants thought they did in a manner give a 
© choice Criminal Life, when they gave him the choice 
of Crimi- Of his Death. But was-not Theopbraſtzs, that 
nals by the {o delicate, ſo-modeſt, and ſo wiſe a Philoſ0- 
Tyrants: gþzy, compelld by Reaſon, when he durlt re: 
peat this Verſe tranſlated - by. Cicero ? 


Cic. Tuſc. Vitam regit Fortuna, non Sapientia. 


_. -. Y 
a Fortune, not Wiſdom, humane Life doth ſway. 


Fortune is aſtiſting to the Facility of the bar: 
gain of my Lite; having plac'd it inſuch a con- 
dition that for the future it can be no advan- 
tage nor hindrance to thoſe that are concern'd 
in me. ?Tis a Condition that I would have 
accepted at. any time of my Age: but in this 
occaſion of truifing 'up my Baggage, I am par: 
ticularly 1pleas'd, "that in-dying I ſhall: neither 
do them good-nor harm ; ſhe has ſo order'd ic 
by a cunning Compenſation, that they - who 

| may 
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may pretend toany conſiderable advantage by 


my death, will at the ſame time ſuſtain a ma- 
terial inconvenience. Death ſometimes is more 
grievous to us, in that it is grievous to others, 
and intereſts us in their intereſt as much as in 
our own, and ſometimes more. In this Con- 
veniency of lodging that I defire, I mix nothing 
of Pomp and Splendor, I hate it rather ; but a 
certain plain.neatneſs, which is often found in 
places where there is leſs of Art, and that Na- 
ture has adorn'd with ſome grace that is all her 
own. Non  ampliter, ſed munditer convivium. 
Plus ſalis quam ſumptcs. And beſides, *tis for 
thoſe whoſe Atfairs compell them to travel in 
the depth of Winter through the Gri/ons 
Country, to be ſurpriz'd upon the way with 
great Inconveniences. I, who for the moſt part 
travel for my pleaſure, donot order my Aftairs 
ſo ill. If the way be foul on my right-hand, } 
turn on my leftzif I find my ſelf unfit to ride, 
I ſtay where Iam : and ſo doing, in earneſt, I 
ſee nothing that is not as pleaſant and commo- 
diotsas my own Houſe.  ?Tis true, that I al- 
ways find ſuperfluity ſuperfluous, and obſerve 
a kind. of trouble even in abundance it ſelf. 
Have I left any thing behind me unſeen, I go 
back to fee it, *cis ſtill my way 3 I trace no cer- 
tain line, either ſtraight or crooked. Do I not 
find in the place to which I go what was repor- 
ted tome? as it oft falls out, that the Judgments 
of others-do not : jump with mine, and chat I 
have found thoſe Reports for the moſt part 
falſe ; I never complain of loſing my Labour : 


I have at leaſt inform'd my ſelf that what w 
eo 


Cor. Nepos 
in vita At. 
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told me was not true. - I have a Conſtituti- 
on of Body as free, and a Palat as indifferent 
as any man living : the diverſity of Faſhions 
of ſeveral Nations no further concern me than 
the meer pleaſure of Variety. Every Ulſance 
has its Reaſon. Let the Plate and Diſhes be 
Pewter, Wood, or Earth, my Meat be boyPd 
or roaſted, let them give me Butter or Oyl, of 
Nuts, or Olives,hot or cold, *tis all one co me: 
and fo indifferent, that growing. old, I accuſe 
this generous Faculty, and have need that de- 
licacy and choice ſhould correct the the Indif- 
cretion of my Appetite, and ſomtimes relieve 
my Stomach. When [I have been abroad out of 
France, and that People out of Courteſie have 
ask'd me if I would be ferv'd after the French 
manner, I laugh'd at the queſtion,'and always 
frequented Tables the moſt filld with Stran- 
gers. I am aſham'd to fee my Country-men 
beſotted with this fooliſh Humour of quarel- 
ling with forms contrary to their own. They 
ſeem to be out of their Element, when out of 
theirown Village. Where-2ver they go,they 
keep ſtrialy to their own faſhions, and 'abo- 
minate thoſe of Strangers. Do we meet with 
a Compatriot in Hungary? Oh the happy ad- 
venture ! They are thence-forward infepara- 
ble 3 they cling together, and their whole 
Diſcourſe is ro condemn the barbarous man- 
ners.they fee there. And why barbarous, but 
becauſe they are not French? And thoſe haye 
made the beſt uſe of their Travels, who have 
obſerv'd moſt to ſpeak againſt ; for moſt of 
them go for noother end, but to come again. 
They 
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They proceed in their 'Travel with great Gra- 
vity and Circumſpe&tion, with a ſilent and 
incommunicable Prudence, preſerving them- 
ſelves from the Contagion of an unknown 
Air. WhatIam faying of them, puts me in 
mind of ſomething like it. I have ſometimes 
obſerv'd in ſome of our young Courtiers, they 
will not mix with any but Men of their own 
fortz and look upon us as Men -of. another 
World, with diſdain and pity. Put them up- 
on any Diſcourſe but the Intrigues of the 
Court, and they are utterly at a loſs; as very 
Owls and Novices to us, as we are to them. 
And 'tis truly ſaid, that a well-bred Man is of 
a compound Education. I, on the contrary, 
travel very much ſated withour own Faſhions; 
not to look for Gaſcons in Sicily, I have left 
them at home : I rather ſeek for Greeks than 
Perſians 3 they are the Men I endeavour to be 
acquainted with, and the Men I ſtudy/7tis there 
that I beſtow and employ my ſelf: And,which 
is more, I fancy that I have mer but with few 
Cuſtoms that are not at leaſt as good as our 
own. TI havenot, I confels, travell'd very far; 
ſcarce out of the ſight of the Fanes of my own 
Houſe. As to the reft, moſt of the accidental 
Company a Man falls into upon the Road, be- 
get him more trouble than pleaſure 3 I wave 
them-as much as I civilly can, eſpecially now 


- that Age ſeems in ſome ſort to priviledge and © 


ſequeſter me from the common Forms. You 
ſuffer for others, or others ſuffer for you 3 both 
of them inconveniences of importance enough, 
but the latter appears to me the greater. 'Tis 

a 
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a rare Fortune, but of ineſtimable ſolace, to 

Worthy . have a worthy Man, one of a found Judgment; 
Men of andof Manners conformable to your own,who 
—_— takes a delight to bear you company. I have 
—- been at an infinite loſs for that upon my Tra- 
vels. But ſuch a Companion ſhould be choſe 

and acquir'd from your filt ſetting out. There 

can be no Pleaſure to me without Communi- 

cation: 'There is not ſo much as a ſpritely 

thought comes into my mind, that it does not 

grieve me to haye produc'd alone; and that I 

Seneca, have no one to conimunicate it unto. Sz cum 
Epiſt. 6: þac exceptione detur Sapientia , ut illam inclu- 
Jam teneam, nec enunciem , rejiciam. If Wiſe 

dom were conferr'd with this caution, that I muſt 

keep it to my ſelf, and not communicate it to others, 

- I would none of it. This other has ſtrain'd it 
Cic. de off, 99e Note higher : $7 contigerit ea wita ſapienti, 
lib. 1, ut omnium rerum affiuentibms copitt, quamVvs om- 
ig, que cognitione digna ſunt, ſummo otio ſecuns 

ipſe confideret, & contempletur, tamen ſi ſolitudo 

zanta ſit, ut bominem widere non poſſit, excedat 

e vita, If ſuch a condition of Life ſhould bappen 

to a wiſe Man, that in the greateſt plenty of all 
Conveniencies, be might at the mof undifturb'd 

leiſure, conſider, and contemplate all things worth 

the knowing, yet if bus Solitude muft be ſuch 

that he muſt not ſee a Man, be had much better 


die. Architas was of my Opinion, when he 


ſaid, That it would be unpleaſant .even in 
Heaven it felf, to wander in thoſe great.and 
Divine Caleſtial Bodies without a Compa- 
nion. + But yet *tis much better to be alone, 
than in fooliſh and troubleſome Compa- 


ny: 
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ny.. Ariſtippus loy*to live as a Stranger in all 
places :.. 


a \ 
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But if the Fates would ſo propitious be; . «: R 
To let me live.at my own Liberty, 


I ſhould chuſeto paſs away the greatedt part of - ; 
my Life 0n-Horſe-back. | 


CEE wiſere geſtiens, | Hor. lib. 32 
Dug parte debacchemur zones, «0a 3. 
Que nehule pluviique rores. . 


\ Viſit the ſtares of Snow and Hail, Sir Richard 
2 And wherg excelive Heats prevail — &Farſbow. 
Taafh 3:1 1 TW FER TI 
Have.you nat more-eaſie Diverſions at home ? 
What do you there want? Is not your Houſe . 
ſitugged in a ſweet and healthful Air, ſufficient- 
ly. furniſh'd, and more than ſufficiently large ? 

he Royal, Majeſty has more than, once been 
entertain'd there , with all his Train. Has not 
your, Family. left mare, below it in; good Go- 
vernment, than. jt has,above it. in Eminence? 
aj any novel, extraordinary; and indige- 


e thought that afflicts you ? 


x4 
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That gow lies broiling in thy troubled Breaft, ** 

And ne gcprill olſen thee to hear relt, 
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Senec, 
Epiſt. 56. 


Where do you- think to live without diſtur- 


bance ?  Nunquam ſimpliciter fortuna indulges. 
You ſee 'then, it is oh ou that trouble your 

ſelf, and you fhall every # nk follow your felf, 
and every where complain; for there is no 
ſatisfaction here below, but either for brutiſh 
or Divine Souls. He, who- in ſo-juſt an occa- 
fion has no contentment, where: will he think 
to find it ? How many millions of Men termi- 


' natetheie Wiſhes in ſuch a Candition as yours ? 


Do but reform your ſelf ; for that' is wholly 
in your own Power; whereas you have'no 
other Row but pn mrer— towards Fortune. 
Nuila placida quies eft , niſs quam vatio compo- 
ſait. 4 ſee the reaſon of this Advertiſement, 
and ſee it perfetly well 3 but he might ſoon- 
er have done, and have ſpoken more perti- 
nently, in bid me in one- word , Be w/c. 
This Reſolution is beyond Wiſdom, 'tis her 
Work and Product. the Phyſician lies 
preaching to a poor languiſhing Periews' to be 
cheerful, but he would adviſe him a little more 
diſcreetly in bidding him be well. For my 
part, I am but a Man ofthe common fore. *T1s 
a wholeſome Precept, certain, and eaſie to be 
underſtood , Be comtent with what you bave, 


that is to ſay, with Riaſon: And yet to follow 


this Advice, is no more in the Power of the 


' wiſe Men of the World, than in me: *'Tis a 


common Saying, but of a terrible exteg” What 
docs igMmot comprehend ? - All th I! un- 


der. Diſcretion and Qualification. I w 


well, that to take ir by the Letter , this plea- 
ſure of travelling is a Teſtimony of Uneaſineſs 


and 
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and irrefolution, and alſo thoſe two are our * 


and predominating qual Yes, 

| doreonkeb they are: I fee nothing, not fo 
much as in a dream, and in a wifh, whereon 
I could fer up my reft : Variety ofily, and the 
_ bf — can fatisfie me, if any 
hing can. In travelling, it pleaſes me that T 

may ſtay where I like without inconvenience, 
and that I have wherewithal commodiouſly 
to divert my elf. I love a private Life, be- 
cauſe *tis my own choice that 1 love it, not by 
any diſſenting from, or diſlike of the publick 


way of living, which peradventure is as mugh 


according to my Complexion. I ſerve my 
Prinee more chearfully, becauſe it is by the 
free cledtion of my own Judgment Rea» 
ſon; without any particular obligation; and 
that I am not compell'd fo to do; for being 
rejeted or diflik'd other Party ; and 
ſo of all the reft. I hate the Morſels that ne- 
cefiity:carves me. Iſhould think that the 
eft convenience upon which I1- were 0 
depend; had me by the Throat: 


eat- 
F to 


liter remmns aquas, alter mibi radat arenas. o.l> 
. | » 2 


Let me in Water plunge one. Oar, 
And with the other rake'the ſhoar. 


You will ſay chere s Vaniry in 
ving. Buc where nor ? Boch theſe fine Pre« 
ceptars Vanity; and all Wiſdom is Vanity: 


. "Dane 


. 


 nihis wayet He _ 
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Vane ſunt. . Theſe exquiſite ſubrilties are only. 
fir for Sefſhons. They are Diſcourſes that will 
ſend us all faddled into the*other (World. 


_ Life, as a material and corporal motion, an 


action -impetfet and irregular of its own'pro-: 
per Efſence, I make it : my: buſineſs to ſerve it 
according.to it ſelf, | 

Quiſque ſuos patimmur manes. 


We all are/puniſtfd for our proper Crimes. 3 


Cic. de Of, Sig.eft faciendum, ut. contra naturam uiiverſam* 


hb. 1. 


. 


3 


"are, whio will condemn Men to death forCrimes 


nibil contendamm: '2a tamen conſervata, propri-. 
am ſequanture We muſt ſo order it, as by no. 
means to contend: againſt 'Univerſal Nature ; but 
yet, that Rule being obſerv'd, __ our 0Wn. 
To-what end are theſe elevated points:of Phj- 
loſophy , upon- which! no- humane Being can: 
rely ? and thoſe Rules that exceed both our' 
Uſe and Force ? I fee that we have oft Images 
of. Life ſet before us, which neither. the Pro- 
poſer nor thoſe: that. hear him have any 'man-: 
ner of hope, nor which is more, of inclina- 


tion-to-follow.- :Of the. ſame ſheet of Paper 


-.*whereon the Judge has but juſt writ a Sen- 


rence againſt-an Aduſterer, he ſteals: a' piece 
whereon. to: write a-Love-Lettcr. to his. Com- 
panions Wife. She whom you have-but juſt 
now-entertain'd: in” your Embraces, will pre- 
lenclyy,/-eveni,in your own hearing, aloud, 
more -inveigh ' againſt the ſame -fault' in her 
Companion: than a Porcia. And-fuch-there 


| that 
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that they, do not themſelves repute ſo much as 
faults. - I have in my .Youth ſeen a, Man in 
good. Habic, with one hand preſent the Peo- 
le with Verſes that excelFd both in Wit and 
ebauchery, and with the other, , at the ſame 
time, the moſt ſeditious Theological Refor- 
mation that the World has been treated withal 
theſe many years. Men. proceed at. this 
rate ; We let the Laws and Precepts follow 
their way 3 our ſelves keep another courſe; 
not-oaly by debauchery of Manners, but ofc- 
times þ LEED and contrary Opinion. 
Do but hear a Philoſophical Le&#ure ; the In- 


vention, , Eloquence, and Pertinency immedi- 


ately work upon, your Mind, and move you 3 
'There is nothing that either flatters or repre- 
hends your, cienee;-'tis not to it. that they 
addreſs. Is not this true? This made A4rifo lay, 
that neither a. Bath nor. a LeFure did ſignitic 
any thing, unleſs they ſcowr'd and made Men 
clean. - One may ſtop at pc Skin; bur 
is after the Marrow.is.pickt out :. as after ha- 
ving*quaſftc- off the Wine out of a fine:Bow], 
we conſider the graving.and Workmanſhip. In 
all-che Courts of ancient- Philoſophy. this is to 
be found, that the ſame Philoſophy Reader does 
there publiſh the Rule of Temperance, and at the 
ſame time LeQures of Love and Wantenneſ;. 
And Xenophon, even. in/ the. boſom , of Cliniac, 
writ againſt the AriſtippickV ertue. "Iisngt thar 


| there is any miraculous Converſion in. it. that 


makes them thus waving, but becauſe Solon 
repreſents ſometimes in.. his own. Perſon, and © 


- ſometimes in that of a. Legiſlator. One while * * | 
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he ſpeaks for the crowd, and another for him- 
ſelf; taking the free and-natural Rules for his 
own ſhare, aſſuring himſelf of a firm and eſte- 
bliſh'd bealch and vigour. 


Fuv. Curentur dubii medicis gferiber agrt. 
Sat. 13. 
Sir Robert Great Doctors muſt do deſp? rate Patients good. 
Stapleton. 
A Sage Antiſtbenes allow'd 2 bo to love , 
aqrugg whatever he ſaw i 
0 1oVc. © to the Laws) foraft | 
visd than;they, and had a greater knowledge 
of Vereue. His Diſciple Diogenes _ that 
Men to Pertarbations were tg, oppoſe Reajon, 
| to Fortune Confidence,.and'to Lews Na- 
: OE 
Cial Recipes mu 
flirong Stomachs ſerve themſelves reply with with 
the preſcriptions of their owf natural appe- 
tite. Aﬀeer this mgnner do our Phyſicians pro- 
ceed, who eat Melons and drink cit Winer, 
whilſt they 'confine their Patients toSyrups 
: and Panadgs. T know not, faid the Curtezan 
' Lais, what they talk of Books, Wiſdom, and 
Philoſophy, but thoſe Men knock as ofe at 
-my door as aty other; At the ſame rate that 
-our licence carries'\us beyond what is lawful 
and allow'd, Men have' often, beyond the 
univerſal Reaſon fivetch'd and. tenter'd the 
| PRE and Rules of Life. | 


. Nemo ſatis credit ranturg o dlinuer yuentuns 
' Permittas. A —— d 
he None | 
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= at his pleaſure will his Vice enlarge. 


It = to be wiſh'd, that there were more 


+ on betwixt the Command and the O- 
ience, and the Mark ſeems to be nnjuſt to 
which one cannot attain. There is no fo good 
Man, that ſo ſquares all his Thoughes and AQi- 
ons to the Laws, that he 1s not faulty enough 
£6 deſerve hanging ten timesin his Life. Nay, 
and fuch a one too, as it were great Pity to 
make away, and very unjuſt to puniſh. 


w——_—_ Oc, quid ad te 
De ente quid facias ille wel illa ſua? 


| Ollas, wks s5t to thee 
Vhae with themſelves does he or ſhe? 


And ſuch a otiethere may be, as has no way 

offended: the Laws, who nevertheleſs would 

"not deferve the Character of a vertuous Man, 

and EN, ate _— juſtly m——_— to 

unequal 7 was is this 

ton. We are fo far from being ood Min, 

to the Lawsof x" hes we cannot 

be ſo oonllng to our own. Humane Wiſdom 

could never yet arrive at the Ducy as it had 

ie fel 7 fat bb Soma bes Fg ceo rs, 
woul "It ers 

, to which it would ever aſpire and A ory : 

fo great an'Enemy to conſiſtency is our hu- 

manecondition. Man etjoyns himſelf ro be ne- 

Ceffurily in fault. He © #1 very diſcreet to 

4 Cue 


None fins juft ſo far'as he hath in charge, Sir Rob, | 
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cut- out his 'own. Duty:.by the;jmeaſure pf any 
other Being than his own.” To whom does: he 
preſcribe that which he does not expe any 
one ſhould perform ? Is he 1injuſt in not doing 
what it is impoſlible for him to do ?TheLaws 
which condemn us not -to be able, condemn 
us for not being . able. At the- worſt. hand. 
this difform liberty - of | preſenting themſelves 
two ſeveral ways, the Actions after one man- 
ner, and the Diſcourſes after. another way, 
be allow'd to thoſe who-only ſpeak of'things ; 
but it cannot be allow'd to; thoſe, who: ſpeak 
themſelves, as I do; I muft march my Pen as 
I do my feet. -The common'Lite.ought to have 
communication with: the. othar-Lives.”; The 
Vertue of Cato was vigorous beyond the Rea- 
ſon of the Age he 'liv'd. in; and for a Man 
whoſe province it was to make ons -it thig/go- 
verning others, doubtleſs dedicated to the 
Publick Service ;- and. yet- it-mwight be-calFd a 
Juſtice, if. not unjuſt, ae leaſt yain;/ and out of, 
ſeaſon, Even my.own-, manners; which have 
got above an inch of fingularity;inthem above 
thoſe that are Current among; vs, -rehder:me 


"nevertheleſs a little odd and'unſociable torche 


Age I live in. I know not whether it be. with- 
ut reaſon that I am diſguſted with the World 
I frequent ;. but I know yery,well that.it would 
be without reaſon, ſhould complain.of its be: 
ing diſguſted with me, ſeeing I am/:ſo with it. 
The .Vercue:that is aflign'd ro-the Aﬀairs of the 
World, is a Vertue. of -many  wavings,  car- 


| ners, and ..elbows, to Joyn and adapt; ic- ſelf 


to humane Frailty, ,mixt,. and artificial ; nat 
* "07 ER _ irair, 
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ſtrait, "clean, conſtant, nor ' purely innocent. . 
Our: Amnals to this very day reproach one of 
our®Kings for ſuffering himſelf ſimply to be 
carried away by the conſcientious Perſwafions 
of -his' Confeſſor. Aﬀeairs of State have bolder 
Precepts. | . 
, | ' "exeat Anla Lucret.l.8. 
Qui wnult efſe pink. | 


Ler him who will be good from Court retire. 


T have formerly tried to employ in the manage- 
ment” of publick Aﬀairs, Opinions, and Rules 
of living;-as rude; ftiew, unpoliſh'd; or unpol- 
luted-;: as either born with me, or brought 
_ away-..\frgm 'my' education, and - wherewith I 
ſerve my own turn, if not ſo commodiouſly, ac 
leaſt as ſecurely, 'in my own particular Con- 
cerms : but I have found a ſcholaſtick and no- 
vice Verteue, fooliſh and dangerous. - He that 
.goes into 2 Crowd, muſt now go one way, and 
thew another; keep his Elbows cloſe, retire, or 
advance, and quit the dire& way, according to 
what he: encounters; and »muſt-live' not fo 
much .according to 'his' own 'Method, as that 
of others x. not according.ro'what he propoſes 
to himſelf, but aceerding to what'is propos'd 
to him ; 'according'to the Time, according to , 
Men, according t9 Occaſions. Plats fays, that 
whoever eſcapes from-'the- World's handlin 
with clean'Breeches, eſcapes by Mitacle: an 
{ays withaly” that ' when'he-appoints his Philo- 
«fopber the head of a Government, he does not 
mean a [corrupt one like that of Arbens, war | 
Mut Ra le. -- muc .* 


Wiſdom ic falf would be to ſeek. Ants gacd 


Catul. 


Ejig. 8. 


ours, wherein 
Herb tranſplanted into a ſoil very 
its own nature, much. ſooner h—__ it rr 
to the Soil, than it reforms the Soil to it. I 
find, chatif I were wholly to apply my ſelf to 
ſuch Employments, it would __ a great 


deal of change and new modelling in me be- 
fore I could be any way fit for it. And though 


| I could fo far prevail upon my ſelf, (and why 


Fa he I not with Time and ence work 
a feat) L won any See By the __ 


al I have bad of publ Ne Th byck 
he 2 rr tor feel by eimes 
Ambition. riſing in 


ſome Temptations.toward 
my goul, = I obſtinately oppoſe chgm. 


At tu, Catulle, obſtinatus abderg. 
Butoh Catully, 'be thou obllinate. 


I am ſeldom. call'd to: it, co rotiomeds 
my {elf uncall'd. RP and oy the 


Cai che Facliee of 
have. ins and limits hard and ba pe 
_ chooſe, To conclude from: the diſcreet con- 
"du of a private Liſe, a Capacity for the man- 
nagement of publick Aﬀairs, 1s to conclude it 
ill. A Man may govern himſelf well, that can- 
not govern others fo, and compoſe Eſſays 


$3 


"that could not work Effefts. Such a one may 


be, whe can, oxder a Siege well, that wy 


" vw = EO EY W WH * RO0 


Kience muft ne accuſe hin” 1 ſhould 
—_— vb -*- 6: - 854 F--T3 S SITE 89” 8 
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il marſhal a Batrel, and that can ſpeak well 
in private, who would ill harangue a People, 
or a Prince. Nay, ?*cis peradventure rather a 
Teſtimony in him who can do the one, that 


he cannor do the other, than otherwiſe. I find - 


that elevated Souls are not much more proper 
for low things, than mean Souls are to high 
ones. - Could it be imagin'd that Socrates 
ſhould have adminiſter'd.occaſion of laughter 
at the expence of his own Reputation to the 
Athenians, for having never been able co fum 


up the Votes of his Tribe, to deliver it to the - 


Cou  Doubtleſs the Veneratiowl have for 
the Perfe&ions of this great Man, deſerves that 
Fortune ſhould furniſh, wo the 'excuſe of my 
principal imperfeQions, 10 magnifick an Ex- 
Faket Qur ſufficiency is cut out into ſmall 
parcels, mine has no latitude, and is alſo ve 
contemptiblein number. Satarnine, to tho 
me conferr” c—_ him the command ar 
Chief, Companions, faid he,' yau have loft 4 g00 
Captain, to make bim an il Generel. Whoever 
boaſts, in ſo'tick-a time asthis, to employ a true 


and ſincere Yertne in the World's Sei rice; eci-. 


ther knows it net, Qpinions growing corrupt 
wich manners, (and intruthto/hear them de- 
ſcribe it, to glorifie themſelves in'their Depore- 
ments, and to lay dawn their Rules ; 'inftead 


of painting Verene, they paint pure Vice and 


Injuftice, and Pie 4 them falſe in the 


_ . education of Prizes) off if he does know it, 


boaſts unjuſtly, and let him ſay whar ke will, 
does a thouſand things of which his own Cor 


wil- 
a. a4 


tat 


willingly? take Semecs's Word, of the Experi- 
ence he made upon the like: Occaſion, provided 
he would deal clearly and ftincerely with: me. 
The moſt. honourable mark - of Goodneſs in 
ſuch a Neceflity, is freely to confeſs both his - 
own Fault,and thoſe of others; . with the Pow- 
er of his Vertue to ſtop his Inclination. toward 
. Evil, unwillingly to tollow this propenſion,-to 
hope better, to defire better. I perceive that 
in theſe unhappy Diviſions wherein we are 
miſerably involv'd- in - France, every - one does 
his beſt to defend, and by Argument to make 
good his Cauſe ; bat even the very heſt with 
Diflimulation and Diſguiſe, ' He: that. would 
write rotindly of the-rue ftate of the Quenel, 
would write raſcally and viciouſly. ' - What is 
the moſt juſt Party, other than -a Member-of 
a decay'tl and worm-eaten Body ? But of ſuch 
a Body, the Member that is leaſt affeQed,+is 
ſaid- to be ſonnd,: and-with 'good-reaſon,- for- 
aſmuch as,our- Qualities have . no.qgule | but in 
Compatiſon.” The Civil, Ianocency is . mea- 
ſar*d according to Times. and Places. I-lov'd 
co read- in Xenopbes this Commendation of. 4- 
gefilars ; being. intreated by a - neighb'ring 
Prince with-whom .he had formerly had War, 
to permit him to paſs thorough his Country ; 
he granted his requeſt, giving him free paſlage 
thorough Palopornne/as, and . not only did nat 
Imprifon or; Poyſon-.him, being/at his Mercy, 
but coturteouſly receiv'd him according to the 
_ Obligation of his Promiſe, without doing him. 
any the leaſt Imjury,or. Offence. To ſuch Hu- 
F rez 


* 
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luſtre 3 .elſewhere, and in another: Age, the The Stu- 
Frankneſs. and Magnanimity of ſuch an Aci- poorer 
on-will be in high efteem.. Our Crack-rope Ca: cpege. 
pets : would ' have laugh'd at it, fo little. does in Paris. 
the Spartan Innocence reſemble that of Fraxce. 

We are not without vertuous men, |but 'tis ac- 
cording to+ what we repute ſo. \Who ever has 

his . Manners eftabliſh'd in Regularicy above 

the ſtandard of the Age he lives in, let him 

either wreſt- or,blunt his Rules ; or, which I 

would rather adviſe him to, let him retire, 

and not meddle with us at all. What will he. 
getby*t? 


Egregium {aniiumque virum {i cerno, bimembri Juven. 
Hot* monſtrum | Puero, & miranti jam ſub arato + 13e 
Piſcibus invents & fate comparo Mule. 


To. me an honeſt Man more Monſter ſeems _ 
Than: Nature ſhakes all when a Woman reems 3 —_ 
A Child with .two Heads; than Mules foaling ©"? 

: found : 
Or wondrous Fiſhes Plow'd- out from the 

_ Ground, 


A Man may regret better times, but cannot 
fly from the preſent ; we may wiſh-for other 
Magiſtrates, . but; we muſt-netwithſtanding o- 
bey thoſe we have 3 and peradventure 'tis more 


laudable to obggt the bad'.than: the good. -So , 
long as the Image of the ancient and:rgceiv'd 


Laws of this Monarchy ſhall ſhine in atry cor- 
ner of the Kingdom,there will I be. If they un-- 
fortunately happen to'thwart and contradict: 

| Id one 


po 
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one another, fo as to produce two Fafions 
of doubrfal and difficult choice, 1 will willing- 
ly chooſe to withdraw and eſcape the Tem- 
peft. In the mean time Nature, or the hazards 
of War may lend me a helpi --- Beewixt 
Caſar and Pompey, I ſoon and frankly 
have declard my ſelf; but amongſt the three 
Robbers that came after, a Man muſt have been 
neceſſitated cither to hide himſelf or have gone 
along with the current of the time; which I 
think a man may lawfully do, when Reaſon 
_ no longer Rules. | 


| Quo diverſus abis ? 
Whither dot than wandring run ? * 


This medly is a little from my Subje&. I go 
out of my way, but. 'tis rather-upom ithe' ac- 
count of licence than overfight.. My Fancies 
follow one another, hut ſometimes, at a great 
diſtance ; and look towards one another, but 
*tis with an oblique glance. I have read a D;- 
alogue of plato, of ſuch a matley and fantaſtick 
Compoſition, as had. the beginning of Lowe, 
and all che reſt co: rhe end of Rbetorick. They 
ftick-not at theſe Variations, and have a mar- 
- vellous Grace in - themſelves. be carried 
away at the pleaſure af the Wind 3 or at leaſt 
ro: leem as if they, were. ticles of my 
Chapters do not alwayscompre the whole 
marrer,, they oft but:denoteit by ſome mark 
only, .as theſe others, Andreas, Eunachwt.; or 
theis, Sls, Cicero, Tarquatus, t love a Poetick 
; Marceh, | 
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March by leaps and skips; *tis an Art,. as Pla- 
ro ſays, light, nib ed a little maddiſh. 
There are pieces in Platerch, where he forgets 
his There, where the Propoſition.of his Argu- 
ment is only found by incidence; and ftuffe 
throughout with foreign matter. DG but ob- 
ſerve his footing in- the Demon of Socrates. 4 
Good God, how beautiful then are his variati- * 
ons and digreſlions, and therrmoſt of all, when 
they ſeem to be: fortuitous, and introduc'd for 
want of heed. ?Tis the indiligent Reader that 
lofes my ſabje&, and not I; there will always 
be found fome words or other in a corner that 
are to the , though iclie very cloſe. I 
ramble in tly and eumultuouſly, my Stile 
and my wit wander at-the fame rate; a litele 
Folly is tolerable in'him that will notbe guil- 
ty of too much, fays both the Precepts; and 
more the Examples of onr Maſters. A thou- 
fand Poets flag and languiſh after a Profaick 
manner, bur the beſt Proſe (and I ftrow 


them here up ' and down indifferently for 
Verſes) ſhines ch et, and has the luſtre, 
vigour, and bol of , not without 


fome Air of its Fury ;-and certainly Proſe 
ought to” have the preheminence in _ 
The Poet, fays Plato when ſer upon the Muſes 
Tripod, pours out with Fury what ever comes 
into his Mouth, like the Pipe of a Fountain, 


without conſidering and pay upon what 
he fays; and things come from him 6f various 
colours, of a contrary ſubſtance, and with - 
an uninterrupted torrent: _— , 
Pb3- 


ologie, as the wiſe inform us, andthe | 
| : laſophy, 
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loſopby, are-Poeſie.. *Tis the original Language 

of. the- Gods 3, I mean, that my matter diſtin- 

gvuiſhes ir: ſelf; it ſufficiently ſhews- where it 

changes, where it concludes, when it begins, 

ayd where it rejoyns, - without interlacing it 

with wards of -connexion, - introduc'd. for the 

relief of weak or negligent -Ears, and with- 

« out explaining my ſelf. Who is he that had 

not rather not be read at all, than after a drow- ' 

Seneca, fie or curſory manner? Njbil eſt tam wile, quod 
Epift. 2. in tranſitu-priſit, Nothing can be 10 orofnable, 

| as to beſo when negligently read. It co,take a 

pe Book in hand, where to. read. it, to look upon 

it were to conſider it, and to run it ſlightly 

over, where to make it a Man's own; I were 

then to blame to make my ſelf ſo ignorant, as 

I fay Lam. Seeing I cannotax the Attention of 

my. Reader by the weight of -what I write,, 

Manco male; 1am much miſtaken, it. I ſhould 

chance [to doit by. my; Intricacies ; nay, he 

will afterward repent. that he ever perplexc 

himſelf about it: "tis very true, but he will 

et be there perplext. . And beſides, there are 

ome Humours 1n which Intelligence produces 

* diſdain ; ,who will think better, of .me for not 

underſtanding what Iay,and will conclude the 

depth by che obſcurity of my. Senſe ; which, to - 

ſpeak ſincerely, , I mortally. hate, and would: 

avoid it if I could. . Arifforle boaſts ſome where 

in his Writings, that he affecged it 3 vicious At- 

fectation- The Iirequent Breaks, and ſhort Pu- 

regrephs in Chapters that I made,my, Method 

in the begipning .of. my Book, I. have ſince 

thought, gbroke- and dilloly'd che Aczcngjoo 

| betore 


_— 


| Chaps. 


_ ——— 


FE: 


before it was rais'd, as making ie diſdain to fet- 
tle-it-delf to-fo liccle 3 and'\upon- that accounc 
have made the reſt longer,ſach as require Pro- 
poſitions, and aſlign'd leifure.. Inſuch an Im- 
poyment to. whom you will not. give -an 

ur, FOO give nothing; and do nothing for 
him, for whom, you only''do-whilſt you are 
doing lomething elſe... /To.whieh-may be ad- 
ded; that. I have: peradventute' fome- parti- 
cular Obligation to ſpeak enly by halves,. to 


» hn to 6n” 


ſpeak contuſedly | and - diſcordantly. I atm .*_. 
therefore angry at this kind of perplexing :Rea- 


ſon-; theſe extravagant Projects that trouble 
O Man: Li and thoſe Opinions fo fine and 
ſubtle, that; though chey be.rrue, I think them 
a0. ORE ghe; . £28 108 GORE, I makeir 
my buſineſs; to, bring; Vanity it folf in re 
and Folly, too, if it bring -me' any Pleakirey 
and; permit. me to follow my. awn-natural In» 
cligations, Without carrying: too ſtri&.a:hand 
upon them,” I hayeſcen elſewhere Palaces in 
[Hacues bath, of-Gods and\Men 


true, and yet for, all that, canner ſo often re- 


Tu and; 
defac'd,. and; yet there.are Men ſtill all this.is - 


view, the ruines:of that-ſo,great, and ſo puif: Meaning 
{anc City, that 1 do not.admire and reverence Rove. 


it. -T he. cars of, the dead is-recommended' to 
us 3; beſidss,.I haye been bred-up'from my In- 
fancy with cheſe-Peaple.: had knowledge:of 
the Aﬀairs of Reme long befare I had any-of 
thoſe of my own Houle, I knew the: Copiral; 
and its. platform, before I knew the Lowvure 3 
and. the -River-Tiber, before I knew the River 
Seine. ; The Qualitics,and Foreunes of Luculler, 
#3777? | A A Metellns, 
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Meteltss, and Seipio,” have ever - fith” more in + 
my Head than thoſd of any of my own Coun- 
try. They are all dead, and ſo is my Father - 
as abſolurely dead as they ; ; and is remov'd as 


far from me and Life in eighteen years, as they 
are in ſixteen hundred; 'whoſe Memor ne- 
-vertheleſs, Friendſhip -and Society, T U@ndt 
ceaſe to hug and'embrace with a very perfett 
ou Tn es; Nay; of my-own 
tion; 1' render more officious 
er help thamGlves, and 
 tlndclore mmechinks the -more | + fr 
ſNance:: *risthere that Gratitude appears 
| Fall ufftce. :Bnefits- aro not Po wore Eero 
placid wiiert chere'is Retrogradation 
fletion.! Are? ng-to CR ris 
was tick, and' finding hiniin's very pbbr Cor 
dition, privately colvey'd Tome Money under 
his Pillow ;: nd, by concealing it- from hits, 
acquitted him moreaver from 'the or 
ledgeniefit due to ſuch a Benefid. Suoh/ is ey 
meritd: from 'me' my' Friendſkip Gee: 
eude, have never lolt ther'by > es mote; 
I have better and more exreſully Paid them; 
when gone, and ignorant 'of what T did: I 
-» ſpeak -moſt kindly-.and affectionately. of my 
Friends when they 'can no more know it. ( 
have; had: a lnndred "Quarrels- in defendin 
Pompey, and upon the account of Brizzs, Thi 
Acquaintance does yet 'continne betwiat us: 
We have no other hold eyen of preſent things 
but by Fancy. Finding my ſelf of'no uſe to 


this Age;] chrow my ſelf back upon that other; 
and ah fo enamour'd of the free, juſt, ind 


6 the 
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mency- \Fruminate thoſe great 
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Hourithing:Eftardof chat ahcitnk Rowe ( for 1. 


-neitherilove ir in'irs birth; twr ofd age ) thar 


I initereft} my: ſelf ih'ic ro-a degree of Paſſion 5. 
{and therefore cannot fo 'oft review the fituz- 


tion of cheirSrreets and Houſes, and Ruins as 
profotind as the Antipedes, that'it does not al- 


ways:pat nieintoia wp. Is it by Nacure, or 
theough errbr-of Fancy, Thar che ſight of Pla- 
tes whitthowe beer frequented arid 


inhabited by: Phribrs whoſe Memories are re- 
commicaded'in Story, \dbes in fome fort work 
more upon us than tb .hear-a recital 'of their 


As, or to read their Writings? Tants vi ad- Cit. de fin, 
monitionis ineſt "in" lots, * Et 4d quidem in hac lib» 5. 


urbe mfinitum 
in alta if diam "we ffigmiin © ponmns. So 
great s power of Admonition # in Places; and 
rently in the ''City' ſo' iufenite'; That, which" way. 
ſoewver we'gy 230 tread apon = Hiftory.” ' Tt plea- 
ſes me to-conſider-their: Face, Port, and Veſt- 


Names betwixt 
er, and ime them ring in' my owh 
': Ep" ilbs" epthor, © oh Fanths Hominibrs 


bundwe- of ſo-grear Names; - Of things that are in 
ſome Part greac and admirable; 1 admire even 
the:;commion Pards;:* 1:conld with to'fee them 
Ta!s. Walk, and Sap together: 'Ir were Ingrath 
tuteTo woltennrhe'Reli 
ang; Worthyant'V dhavie Mis 45/1 have ſec) 
tive arid die} aridwhicy by tha Exaniple ive 
ts fo:mary-gdod  Inftrutions,' keew we how 


| to follow them.' » (id-mrioreover,. this very 


Rome that we now ſee deſerves to be beloy'd ; 
vy WY | A a 2 ſo 


* 


: quacumque enim ingredimur : « 


Roky and Images off - 


famper-ffergs.-\{ robtrte chem, ad ft 8h" Evj, 
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Rome the 
Common 
and uni- 
Yerſal City 
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ſo long, and: by-ſo many:'Fitles a-confederate 
to our Crown ; the only common and univer- 
ſal City. The Sovereign Magiſtrate that Com- 
mands there, is equally. acknowledg'd: 'and 
obey'd elſewhere : *tis the Metropolitan City of 
all the Chriſtian Nations. . 'The Spaniſh and 
French are there at home.' 'To be a Prince of 
this Efate, there; needs no'more:but t0::be-'a 
Prince of Chriſtendom. ;/There is no'Place up- 
on Earth, that-Heaven has embrac'd with ſuch 
an influence and conſtancy of favour; her ve 
ry Ruins are glorious. ; 740. | 


F. »\ 
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Laudands preciofior ruins. | 
1009 SOURS AA SM 
More glorious by her Rajns made... -- 


She yet in her very Ruins: retains. the:marks 
and image of Empire. Us palame ſit une-in loco 
gaudentss ops efſe Natura. That it. may; be ma- 
nifeſt that Nature # in one: place: enamour'd. of 
ber own-Work.. Some one: would blame and.be” 
angry at himſelf; ro perceive himſelf cickled 
with ſo vain a Pleaſure: Qur Humours are-ne- 


' ver too vain that /are pleaſant. Let them be 


what they would that did conſtantly content 
an honeſt Man of common Underſtanding, I 
could not havethe heart to accuſe him. ' Iam 
very fork oblig'd-to; Forewne, /in that - to-this 
very hour ſhe has offer'd me; no ounrage be- 
pod what I was well able:to. bear. |;Is-it nor 

uappily her Cuſtom: colet thoſe live inquiet by 
whom ſhe is not importun'd?. - : lo 
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I-54 nt que fibi plata negaverit, 


Log &f fry ml: cut 


muta petetibus 
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The more a Man himſelf denies, 
The more indulgent Heav'fi beftows 3 
Let jo that will fide with the Ts, 
m with the Party of the No's. 


If ſhe continue "hr fayour, ſhe will diſcniſ me 
very well ſatisfied. 


nihil ſupra 

Deos laceſſe. oy 
Nor 'for more © 

"Do I the Gods implore. 


But beware the ſhock: There are a thouſand 
that periſh- in the Port. T eaſily comfore my 
felf for whac ſhall here hap | when I ſhall be 


gone. Preſent things rl me Om 
| Firrmbe- eetera wokik.” _ 
To Fortune 1 do leave the reſt. 


Beſides, I have 'not that ſtrong Obligation 
that they ſay ties Men to the future, by che If 


ſi6 that ſucceeds to'their Name and Honour ; 


and peradventure ohght lefs to cover. them, if 
they areto be fo much deſir'd, I am but-too 
Aa 3 much 


Hor. lth, 3+ 
Ode £6. 


SirRichard 
Fanſhaw. 


Har. lab. 2. 
Ode 16 


” > 
. my ſelf: 1 am content ue james pow- 


=T to "" World, = to 5 this Life of 


. Er by Cirdux Ges. pI 0 0M 
" Being, ney fic vlrs | nil 
diction dver me, and have never.thgugh 
to be without Children was a tt 


| at 
ought to render Life leſs, compleat,:or-lefs 


"E 


"ws. -- 


contented. - A Er 44G cpnvenis 
ctildren* 26s ru FQ, Arg. £ Far umber; of 

things t at are ot.la od, elpe- 
= _— cially now, thar it Bhs tf LAND pi to make 
%eted, and them . "i B16 Jqam,nec naſci licet, if (Foe 
_ ” a rupta ſunt 51 iag And wy ace juſtly tg =_—= 


mented by' ſuch as loſs them when they ws 


., them. He who left me my Houſe.in charge, 
' : forecold'ithat 1 was'like to it,. conſiders 


ing my Humour ſo little inclit'd to Jook af- 


ter houſhold 'Afﬀairs : he;was: Lo 
for I am in the ſame, can mY yh en 
I firſt enter'd into it; or ra 4 => and 


yet without i top hs op any. Place &--—— As 


ro the reſt,. HOI done me any 
violeng, or, cr injury : nehen has 
ſhe dane me any x. fayqury.. Mhatexer, 


we derive from Ky | = was there above 


an hundred years EGO 6 pave, as to 
my own particular, no eſſential and iy good; 


that I ſtand indebted ;for. to hee. Liberal ; 
wo has oo done 'me ow Fav, - 
agd. tity arours , without apce. and! 
thoſe.in ruth The has got. -Srapged, ;bucollers: 


me, who, Kod. 
who take. hothing bur w w_ roal. and. enally. 
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feſs ſa mach, ſhould not think Avarice much 


leſs: excuſable-than Ambition, nor Pain leſs to. 


9s 9. wor ako vom; wy > rope to be 


Humour natural toi my. x. Counary, as an 'Au- 
theneick Bull \ok a ; des Burgeſs that was 
granted ma w 4 was laſk theres. gtorious in 
Seals Letters; and granted wich ald 
2 Cammony and Bounty. And be: 

245 conchd-in a maxt Style,. more. or-lefi 
faxourable,- and. that I could have.been lad to 
have ſeen.a Copy: of it before ic had paſs d the 
Seal - I will," co fatistie ſach as are Gick of the 
ama caſey: ban, wanſecks ie here in its 
true form: c 


Horatins: Maximwe, Martins —_ Mews 
Qt th Autus ; * ahne ' trbs confervatores, de 
 Iluftrifimo wiro Michaele Montano te 
Santi Michadlis, .& & Cubiculo Regs Oo 
/ eviſſons, Romans Civitate denando, ad Sena- 
tum retulerunt, S. P. Q: R. de ea re ita fieri 
cenſuit. 

IU Me veteri. wore, a infiitura eupide ill 
ſemper ſtudioſeque ſuſcepts fint, qui virtu- 
te 66 nobilitate pr eſhantes ; -maguo.; Reip. noſtre: 
ſai  atque ornamenso fuifſent , vel efje. aliquands: 
paſſeut ::: Nos rhajorup teſftorums.: exemplo, atque 
aufforitate permots,, praidiarars: banc Conſuctads- 
nem nobes nuitandam;, ac | /ervardam fore::cenſe- 
mts ©) \ Qeramebrens cum r Michael 


—_— ihe vain 


Ara + Mon- 


Montanus' Eques. Santti Michaels, & & Cubiculo 
Regs Chriſftianifſimi', - Romani nomins- ftudinſiſſi- 
mus, O -familie laude, atque ſplendore; gy pro- 
pris virtutum merits digniſſimus ſit, qui ſunmo- 
Senatus Populique Romani judicio;'us'" ftudio mn 
Romanam Cvitatem alleiletons; placere Senatui 
P: Q. R. Muſtriſſimuns Michatlem Mont anum re- 
bas 'omnibus ornat;ſſimum," atque 'hnic -inclyto po- 
pulo chariſſimum, ipſum poſteroſque in Romanam 
Croitatem adſerjbi ,' mo onmnibin, '& pre- 
mii. & bonoribm, quibus ill fiuuntur,' qui \Cputs 
Patritiique Romani nati, aut jurt optitne fatti ſunt. 
In quo "cenfere Stnatum P. Q.R.-ſe" non" tan” ili 
fu Cironats largiri,' quam debitum tribdere, ve- 
que" mags beneficiunt' dart, quan ab ipſd accipere, 
qni boc Civitatu 'muntre- accipiends; ſingular} Ci- 
vitatem ipſam ornamento, atque honore" afftcerit. 
Suam S. C. auttoritatem iidem Conſervatores 
per: Senatrs RiQUR, [eribarind —_ wy 
ne in Capitolii eutia ſervari; provikgnrumque bu- 
Tuſuned; feeri, - ſolitoque: urbu ſigitlo communis” cu- 
rarunt. Anno ab urbe condits CRXOCCCXXAI. 
Poft Chriftum natum M. Di EXAXI, THI Tues 
Marth, on i 0) 2. RN IR 
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Hwatine F wſcus Sacri S. P. Q. R. ſc ibs. 
Vincent." Marrbolms Satri SP. Q_R fertba; 


Being before-Burgeſs of no City-at all, Iam 
glad to: be created: one of the: moſt'Noble-that 
over”: was,” or. ever" ſhall be-141f other Mers. 
would. conſider thethſelves at» che rate: I do, 
they-would;as-1:do; diſcover themſelves:to be 
full of inanity.and foppery; to rid my Rf of it: 
LS. _. > HE? car 
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cannot, without making my 4glf away: We 
are all leaven'd with ie,” as well ones another ; 
but-chey-who are aware on't, 'have the better 
bargain,-atid yer T know noe wherher they 
have-or no? This Opinion, andcommon Y- 
ſance to obſerve others more thin'vur ſelves, 
has very much reliev'd us that way. '- *Tis a ve 


A = —_— Obje&: We can there ſee no- 
e 


ng bur Mifery and Vanity. Nature, that 
we may not be dejected wich che ſigh of our 
own Deformities, tias wiſelyitheuſt che ation 
of Seeing outward. We go forward with the 
Currgnt, but tÞ curn-back-towarts, our ſelves 
is a painful motion ; fo is the Sea mov'd and 
troubled when the Waves tuſh againſt one 
another. Obſerve, ſays'every:ong; the triorigh 


of the Heavens) the Revoturion of publick AF 


firs; obſerve the quarrel: of ſuch-a© Perſon, 
take-notice-of duch- ajones Pulſe, of ſuch ano- 
thers laſt Will ati@'Teſftarnent ;! in-fiin, be'al- 
ways looking;high or law, on ane ſide, before, 
or behind you.” Rk'was a Paradoxical command 
anciendy giver us by the God of: Delphos, Look 
into y0ar felf, difeouer yout ſelf,” keep cloſe to your 
ſelf 5 call back ' your Mind and Will, that elſe 
where "conſumes themſel vis; im your ſelf ; you 
runlioltr, "you ſpill. yur ſelf, tafty) a inhore | Brady 
hand :- Men betray you; Men ſpill you, Men fteal 


. 


you from pour: ſelf.  Doſt thow not ſee thar rhis 


. World wellive i-keeps'all its hghts confin'd 


within/-and' its Eyes-open to contemplate ic 


ſelf ® 'Tis always'Vanity for thee, both with- 
in and wichour,-bur'ds lefs'Vaniry when lef 
excended. -Excoipringthce,'{O Man)-faid that 


0az 


” EE: I 


i thovrk Kev [the 


the Fool in the m—_ n & all; 


Ration 
| a5.in-me pm es oy all 4 
ſelf; and. /in. this 

chuſe to etrb.and ce in 


fa fectio oh 
nk a wor reg = ths Mary: of 
others, 


_ wg 
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/am<fogms new; fur qu Citi nate 


. diſgrace 


others; and: oyer- which Forms —_- more 
than; 5S0«3hat reven :1d muck'a5 46 
health, 1which 'Þ fo much»valug, i 0 ay —__ 


fary for: me,” not ſo 'palionat cover qd 
reit; as to find'\Difeafes:i 
Man ought to*'moderate hi Dorwine Fi 


hatred  of:/Paih, and 'loye: of :Pleafute-'' And 
Plano (ors dowit + mixdle Pach-of Life berwixe 


{F: foch A : 
dry me cy From: ons CEC 
wha J'Y 
1 apenb hos, oppo 


Opinion a Manon clend-himftlf to 
others, and only: give-hinſd{ftohimſelf” Werg 
moy4 Will eafie 66 lendiv} RIF out,” and to! 
ſway'd, Loud noe tick hers: "I am'too 6 
pv. ©: np} natureand ofhvcs,! 

SWISITISE H-V1 | _ 
© Ovid. de 

$13 ee 35 62 Trift, oe 
Boon; and bred up'i in FASTED caſe.” 'Rleg+ 3 


hor and-obRinats ifpy my d- 
Ve 14ve the” The 


fit; WIEN are-yet me'rg th 
lft Gegico.'' "Should "I Tet Thy Po tat = 
rate that orhers,*who do purſte-and'praf] 
ſo-ruch;' my Soul woyld boon Hhave' the 
io boar the Em *ahd Alarms ; Git woah 
Agr, 0 der*d.- j this inward 
FuY 4 upon 
rome ane ; Vhaveg 
promifas Licks i04n bans” bat'nor” into'my 
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s and Zver; ito take it. uponi:me, not to 
pts. Luk it:: co-take/;pains, not; be: paſli- 
onate. in. it ;; I have a; care of it, but 1 will 
not brood vpotr:it 3. have: :enough: £o:do: to 
order and govern the domeſtick [Tumults..that 
I have in my own Veins and-Bowels, without 
introducing a crowd of other Mens Aﬀairs 3 
and. am ſufficiently concern'd about my own 

oper and naennl Buſineſs, wichout medling 


* with the-concerns of others. Such as know 


Seneca, 
Epift. 22, 


how much. they;owe!to themſelves, and how 
+ wo Oe y are:bound to-of: their own,” 
nd; that Nature has cut them out workenon 


of their own to keep; them from being idle. 
Thou haſt buſineſs enaugh at hone, look: to 
that. Men let themlelyes ouc tahire, their Fa- 
culties are not for themſelves,but to beaemploy'd 
for thoſe to whom they have inſlav'dthemſelves; 
this common. Humour. pleaſes not me.'We muſt 


be thrifty ef the liberty of -our Souls, and ne- 


ver. let. them. out- but upon juſt Occations, 
which are very few if we judge-aright. Do 
but-obſerve ſuch as haveaccuſtom'd themſelves 
tobe at.every ones call, they do it indiffe- 
rently. upon. all,. as well little a5 great Occaſi- 
ing concerns them, as 
much as in what imports them, moſt; They in- 
trude .. themſelves, indifferencly - where - ever 
there is buſineſs, and are without Life; when - 


not" in the buſtle of Afﬀairs. , In nepotice ſunt 
ng coſe, They nh ſeh buffy for bun 
{a 26 It 1s not1 m 


ch that they will go, asic 
is that they; cannor ſtand, Rill,: ; Like a row- 
ling Stone that cannot flop ſtill ic Ft $9.00 
TR | afther, 


tobe cxcusd, Rd But 1' was told 
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farcher. Buſineſs, in a certain ſort of Men, is a 
mark of Underſtanding, and they are honou- 
red for it. Their Souls ſeek repoſe in Agitati- 
on, as Children do by being rock'd in a Cradle. 
They may pronounce” themſelves as ſervice- 
able to their Friends, as troubleſome ro them- 
felves. No one diſtributes his Money to others, 
bur every one therein diſtributes his Time and 
bis Life.'\There is nothing of which we'are fo 
Prodigal, as of thoſe'two'things, of which to 
thitifty,-would be both commendable and 
uſeful. -# am. of a'\quite contrary Humour. I 


| look to my felf, and commonly covet with no 


great-ardour what I do deſire; and. deſire lit- 
tle, employ and buſie my- ſelf but rarely and 
temperately, at the ſame rate. Whatever th 
take in hand;«they''do it with their utmo 
power and vehemency. There are therein fo 
many dangerous ſteps, that'for the more ſafe- 
ty, we muſt-a litele lightly 'and 16 © on 
ſlide through the World, rac not ru a 
If.) Ploaſtrs i ſl is painful por ans 
— — FROr's ipner," 
Av CPI ITE” 


"Thou upon glowi Goals doſt tread, | 
Unier —_— Aſks hid.” to!2;| 


The-: [Pw wi Jabdan: hoſe "me 
Mejor. of their City; '-at a rime 'when' 1 was at 
a great-diffahce from France, and: much more 
remote from any fuch thought; E intreated 


by 
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:by my Friends, that hail tonjaxitted at Et- 
-ror.4n {o-doitig,/ and, thei geattcty:bÞcauſe :the 
. Kivg. bad morcoveit ihtefpard his Command 
In KN Aiﬀfatr./ Tis an Office that bughero'be 
-look'd upon fo much more Honourable, adit 
has 'no other Stlary nor advatitage:'tharr-'che 
bart honour df its Execution 5; It: dontinids 
'two: years, ' but: miy{Þb + by « ſecontl 
(Election, which : very. rarely it reg 
10 1e,-and had hever:been'! fo 

farez'lome. years ago to! oe Law 
and-lacely to de Biros, : Mateſchal: lot 
Fravce, in whealk! 0 | doen > keft 


mine:ito Monfiewr: de 2M. + Mateſchat: of 
rae BOITEY @ a Fratemmiry« - 
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Dhergue bots paris bllqu miniſter. {97 


Both-of chem Men of worthy Oberditery 

. 'Forable Muniſters' in Poach and War: 

113 To 330 b 
Rrtave) would have bel ia Monidcioa; 
by chis particular Circumſtance whicit ſhe put 
".in of her own; nat-glrogedier: vain; for Ale | 
> xander diſdain'd the \Adbaſiadors:of Corinth, 

_— came to make him a tender of a Bur eſs- 
fhip ofichenriCityh box when: chey. pr ed 
to lay before him} thdt:Baathws and Herdkles 
were alſo in the Regiſter, he thankfully ac- 
ba ory tar omar grmaee _ 

gonicichtioufly efented/my felt bothem 
fieh as! |: Gndy Glfote3 2 Man wichout 
Memory, Vithoin Nigilancy,- without Experi« 
ras, andiwichouc; Vigours but wichal,, with- 
v6 our 
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one Hired; withorr Arabition, withour Ava- 


rice, atid without Vislence,” that they might 


ea en 


ing thit the wks they had had of *my- 
* Rad for Me 


Ficher, yn Hotiour Artie 

ETD 

chac 0 
ebb npon km theit 


e fo 
As Aﬀis 310 Ge & Coficerts' of Theik City had 
hehad'the'fame Go- 


pombe to re they had preferr'd me. 1 
very, well tortcknbet; Fodi # Boy, to have ſeeti 
hr tris b1Aje, tort with, and Fol: 
— Iyer | 

-uh 


ths cl 


ar#—\ I4-h 
x before; © t of his 
-atid his Hetkh, and antral te de- 


more « bet and popu ular : [LN 
proceedſtig which T none ot 

not love: to follow "my felr: and'afn ti 
otit extiffe. He hadlearne, th A 
ger himſelf” for his Nei bony; 
culars were ith no 'matmer of £0 
comparifon with-the general Forty wi cron 
of the Rules and Precepts, of. this World ' ron 


- this way, to drive ns out of our felyes*into the 


wids 
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ME; ; Wor for the benefic of oablick SScia SScie- 
hey thought Ak do;a great Feat, to di- 


nk > OD ſelves, pre 0K; ,we ,wers 
ae dasy phy — 5g -a £00 Na- 
eucal Inclination, and haye [= il 
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wiſe Men, to, preagh chi 
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mult be hen 


oe SOAP! 
Soar Underſtandingsi tore 
Imperjti enim. judicant,. 
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lound and regular Friendſhip, equally- utile 
and pleaſant.; Who knows the Duties of this 
Friendſhip, and does ractiſe them, is eruly of 
the Cabinet-Council of the Muſes, and has at- 
tain'd to the heighth of Humane Wiſdom, and 
our Happineſs. Such a. one exactly knowing 
Wharc,he owes to himfelf, will in his part find 
that he otighe to apply the uſance of the 
'World, and of other Men to himſelf, and to do 
this, to_ contribute the Duties and, Offices ap- 
pert4ining to him, to the publick Society. Who 
does not in ſome ſort live to others, does not 


live much to himſelf. Qui fobt amicus eſt, [cito Seneca, 
me amicum omnibus, eſſe. He. who * bis own ** 45: 


Friend, « a Friend to every body elſe.. The prin- 
Cipal Charge we have, is, to every one his own 
Conduc ; And *cis for this only that we kere 
live, As he who Thould forger to live a ver- 
tuous and holy Life,” and ſhould think he ac-' 
quitted himſelf of his Duty, in inſtructing and 
training others up to it, ,would be a Fool ; 
even; ſo. who. abandons his. own particular 
healthful. and pleaſant living to ſerve others, 
takes, in my Opinioh, a wrong and an,unnatu- 
ral courſe. I would not. that Men ſhould re- 
fuſe, in the Employ ments they take upon them, 
their Atcention, Pains, their beſt Eloquence, 
and their Sweatand Blood, in time of need ; 


non ipſe pro chars. amicis . Hor. lib. 4; 
Aut patria timidus.perire. — _ Odege 


B b He 
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cir Richard He wet knows how hard want to bear, ' 


F anſhaw. 


— 


'And fears a Crime more than his end ; 
And for his Country, or his Friend, 
'To ſtake his Life he does not fear. 


But *tis only borrow'd, and accidentally ; his 
Mind being always in repoſe, and in health; 
not /withourt action , but without vexation, 
without paſſion. To be ſimply doing, coſts 
him fo little, that he adts even ſleeping. But it 
muſt be fet on going with. diſcretion for the 
Body receives the Offices impoſed upon it, juſt 
according to what they are; the Mind oft ex- 
tends, and makes them heavier at its own Ex- 
pence, giving them what meaſure it pleaſes. 
Men perform like things with, ſeveral ſorts of 
Endeavour, and different Contention of Wit ; 


. the one does well enough without the other, 


For how many People hazard themſelves every 
day in War, without any concern which way 
it goes, and thruſt themſelves into the'dan-- 
gers of Battels, the loſs of which will not break 
their next Night's ſleep? And ſach a Man may 
be ar home, our of Danger, which . he durſt 
not have look*d upon, who is more paſlionate- 
ly concern'd for the iſſue; of this War, and 
whole Soul is more anxious about Events, than 
the Souldier who ſtakes his Life” and Blood in 
the Quarrel. I could have engag'd my elf in 
publick Employments, without quitting my 
own Intereſt a nails breadth, and have piven 
my felf co others, without abandoning my 
ſelf; this ſharpneſs and violence of Deſires, 

| . more 
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more hinders than ic; adrances the Execution 
of what we undertake; fills us with imparti- 
ence againſt flow or contrary Events, and 
with heat and ſuſpicion againſt thoſe with 
whom we have to do. We never carry on 
that thing well, by which we are prepoſieis'd 
and led. 
Male cuniia miniſtrat 
Impetunes 
For heat does ſtill 
Carry on things very ill. 


He, who therein employs only his Judgment 
and Addreſs, proceeds more cheerfully: He 
counterfeits, he. gives way, he deferrs all chings 
at his eaſe; according to the neceflicies of acca- 
ſions 3 he fails in his attempt without trouble 
and afflitions, ready and entire for a new En- 
terprize: He always marches with the Bridle 
in his hand. In him who is drunk with this 
violence, and tyrannick Intention, we diſcover 
by neceflity much imprudence and injuſtice. 
The imperuoſity of his.defire carries him away. 


Theſe are.ra(h Motians, and, if Fortune do Thar the 
not very-much afliſt, of very little fruje, Ph; ra 
loſapby will , that in the revenge of In;uries - Ro 


receiy'd,: we ſhould ftrip our felves of Cho: 


Ear es will be by this imperuoſity hin- 
ed. For Anger does not only trouble, buc 
0 


| : " oughr ts 
ler ;, nor. that che Chaſtiſement ſhould be leſs, be per- 
but, -on. the contrary, that -the, Revenge. may form'd 


be the, berter, and more heavily laid on, which withour 
NOAONCeTY \- anger. 
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who chaſtiſe. This fire benumbs and waſtes 
their force. As in precipitation, feftinatio tar- 
Proverb. 4# eff, Haſte trips up its own heels, fetters an 
Seneca, ftops ic ſelf. Ipſa ſe welocitas implicat. For 
Epiſt. 44- example: According to what I commonly ſee, 
 Avarice has no greater impediment © than it 
ſelf. The more bent and vigorous it is, the leſs 
. it rakes together , and commonly ſooner-grows® 
rich, when diſpuisd in a Vizor of Eiberalicy. 
A very. honeſt Gentleman, and .a'particular 
Friend of mine, had like' to have crack'd his 
Brains by a too paſſionate attention and dffe- 
ion, to the Afﬀeairs of a certain Prince, his Ma- 
ſter; which Maſter has ' thus' ſee himſelf out 
co me : That he foreſees'the* weight of Acct» 
dents as well as another 3 but that in thoſe'for 
which there is no remedy, he preſently re- 
folves upon ſuffering : In fothets, having'ta» 
ken all the neceſſary Precautions which by 
the yivacity of his Underſtanding he can pre- 
ſently do, he quietly expects what may follow. 
And, in truth, ] have” accordingly "feen' him 
maintain a great. indiffetency and "liberty 6f 
Actions, and ſerenity of Coutitenance, 'in'very 
great and nice Afﬀairs.” 'Ffind him muth'grea- 
ter,and of greater capacity in adverſe than pro- 
ſperous Fortune. His Loſſes are to him more 
glorious than his Viforigs ,, and his Mourning 
* than his Trim 5.1 8* Sir conſider ,"* that* 
even in Vain and frivoJdus'Attions, as'at Cheſs; 
Tennis, and the like,” this''gager arid ardent 
engaging with 'an Tmpetnous defire; \{mnfedi-* 
ately throws the Mind and Meinbers'into in- 
diſcretion and diſorder. A Man O_ 
ENS an 
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and hinders himſelf. He that carries himſelf 
the moſt moderately both towards gain and 
loſs, has always his Wits about him. The leſs 
peeviſh-and- paflionate he is at play, he plays - . 
much more advantageouſly and ſurely. :As to 
the reſt, we hinder the Mind's ſeizure and hold, 
in giving it ſo many things to ſeize upon. 
Some. things we are only to ofter to it, to tie it 
to:others, and withiothers to incorporate it. It 
can:feel and diſcern all things, but ought to 
teed [upon nothing but it ſelt ; and ſhould be 
inftrudted in. what: properly :concerns it felt; 
that is properly of its own Being and Subſtance: 
The Laws of Nature teach us what we are juſt- 
ly to have. - After the Sages have told us, That 
no one is indigent according to Nature; and 
. that every; one: is ſo-according to Opinion, 
they very ſubtilly diſtinguiſh befwixt' the De- 
fires that proceed from her, and thoſe that pro- 
ceed from the diforder of our. own . fancy. 
Thoſe of which we can ſee the end, are hers ; 
thoſe that fly beforeus, and of which we can ſee 
noend, are our own. The want of Goods is 
ealily; repair'd 3 the Poverty of che Soul is it- 
reparable. 


——_—____d 


Nam i, quod /atis eſt bomini, id ſatis eſſe poteſſet, Luciliu, 4 
Hoc ſat erat : nunc, quum hoc non eſt, qui cr:dimus I 
Divitias ulias animum mi explere poteſſe ? (porro ; 


If what's for Man enough, enough could be, : 
It were enough; but being that we fee 
Will not ſervecurn, how can I &er believe 
"That any Wealch my Mind content gan giv ? 
Bb 3 Socrates 


\ 
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Jenzca, 


Epiſt. 90; 


Socrates ſecing great quantity of Riches, Jew- 


els, and -Furniture of great value, carried in 
pompthrough the City, How mary things, laid! 
he, do I not deſire! Metrodorws \iv*d/ on: the. 
weight of twelve Ounces a day, Epicuras.upon' 
leſs: Merrocles flept in'Winter abroad amonglt 
Sheep, in Summer in the Cloyſters of 'Chur- 
ches. Sufficit ad id natura quod poſcit. Cleanthes 
liv'd by labour of his own Hands, and boaſted, 
That Cleanthes, if he would, could :yet main- 
tain another Cleanthes. _ If that which Nature 
exatly and originally requires' of us for 'the 
Conſervation of our Being, be too little, (as 
in truth what it is, and how good cheap Life 
may be maintain'd , -cannot be better made 
out, than by this Conſideration, that it is ſo 
little, that by itslittleneſs eſcapes the gripe and 
ſhock of Fortune) let us. diſpenſe our: ſelves 
a little more, let us . yet call every one of our 
Habits and Conditions Natare ; let us tax and 
treat our ſelves by this meaſure, let us ſtretch 
our appurtenances and accompts fo far ; torſo 
far I fanſie we have ſome excuſe. Cuſtom is a 
{ſecond Nature, and no lefs powerful., What is 
wanting to my Cuſtom, I reckon is wanting to 


me and1I ſhould be almoſt as well content 


that they took away my Life, as cut me ſhort 
in the way wherein I have folong liv'd. I am 
no morein a Condition of any great change, 
nor to put my ſelf into a new and unwonted 
courſe, not though never ſa much to my Ad- 


vantage; 'tis paſt time for me to becomeother 


than what Iam. And as ſhould complain of 
any great good Adyenturs that ſhould now __ 
| a 
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fal me, that it came-nor in time to be enjoy'd; 


Duo mihi fortune, ſi non conceditur uti? a lib, 1. 

| | Epifi. 5. 

Might I have the World's Wealth I ſhould re- 
fuſe it; * | 

What good will't do me, if I may not uſe it, 


ſo ſhould I complain of any inward acqueſt. Tt 
were almoſt better never, than fo late to be- 
come anhoneft Man ; and well read in living, 
when a Man has no longer tolive. I, whoam 
ready. to make my exit out of the World, 
would eafily reſign to any new Comer, who 
ſhould defire it, all the Prudence I have ac- 
quir'd in the World's Commerce. After Meat 
comes Muſtard, | I have no need of Goods, of 
which I can make no uſe. Of what ule is 
Knowledge to him that has loſt his Head; 'tis 
an Injury and Unkindnels in Fortune, to ten- 
der us Preſents that will only inſpire us with 
a juſt deſpite that we had them not in their 
due ſeaſon. Guide me no more, I can no lon- 
ger go. Of fo many Parts as make up a per- 
e& Man, Patience is the beſt. Afﬀign the part 
of an excellent Treble to a Chorifter that has 
rotten Lungs, and Eloquence to a Hermit ex- . 
iled into the Defarts of Arabia. There needs 
no Art to further a fall; the end finds it felf of 
it ſelf3 at the concluſion of every Aﬀair m 
World is at an end,my Form expired ; I am to 
tally paſt, and am bound to authorize ir, and 
to conform my Poſterity toit; I will here de- 
clare, by way of example, that the late ten 
b 4 days 


— 


_—_ 


The, A- 
bridgment 


of ren days 


offer'd by 
the Pope. 
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days diminution of the Pope, have taken me ſo 
low, that I cannot well recover my ſelf. I fol- 
low the years wherein we kept another kind 
of account, ſo ancient, and fo long a Cuftom, 
challenges and calls me back to it 3 ſo that E 
am conſtrain'd to be a kind of Heretick in that 
point, impatient- of any, though corrective In- 
novation. My Imagination, in ſpite of my 
Teeth, always puſhes me ten [days forward or 


_ backward, and is eyer murmuring in my Ears, 
This Rule concerns; thoſe who are, to begin to 


e. If Health it felf,- as ſweet as it is; returns 
to me by fits, tis rather to give me cauſe. af 
regret, than poſleſlion of it; I have no place 
left to-keep it in. . Time leaves me, without 
which, nothing can be poſſeſs'd., Oh, what lit- 
tle account ſhould 1 make of thoſe great ele- 
Rive Dignities that I ſee.in ſuch efteem in the 


World, that are never conferr'd but upon, Men 


who are taking leave of it! Wherein they do 
pot ſo much regard how well he will diſcharge 

is truſt, as how ſhort his Adminiſtration will 
bez from the very. Entry, they look at the 
Exit. To conclude, I «m. ready to finiſh this 
Man, and-not to rebuild another. By long u- 
ſance this Ferm is in me turn'd- into Subance, 
and Firtune into Nature, I ſay therefore, that 
every one of us feeble Creatures is excuſable in 
thinking that his own which is comprisd un- 
der this meaſure ; but 'withal, beyond theſe 
Aimits, 'tis nothing but Confulion, ?cis the lar- 
gelt extent we can grant,to our. gwn. claim. 
The more Buſineſs we <create our ſelves, and 


the more we amplitie our Poſſeſſions, ſo much 


more 
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more do we expoſe :our ſelves to the Blows 
and Adverſities of Fortune.' The'career of 
our Defires ought tobe circumſcrib*d, and re- 
frain'd- to aſhort limit: of near and contigu- 
ous Conveniencies ;+ and ought. moreover to 
perfarm their courſe, not in a righe line, that 
ends elſewhere, but in a Circle, of which the 
two points by a ſhort Wheel | meet and-termi- 
nate in-our ſelves. 
without this: Refle&ion,' a- near 'and eſſential 
Reflection I mean; /ſuch as (thoſe of ambitious. 
and avariciousMen, and\many more who-run 


— ” ,— 


Actions that are carried'on. 


point blank , and whole 'career always carries 


them before themſelves, ſuch Actions, I ſay, 
are erroneous and fickly : Moſt of our Buſineſs 
is Farce, Mundnas univer/ws exercet Hiſtrioniam. 
We muſt: play our part well; bur withal:as the 
part of a-borrow'd Perſon; we'muſt not make 
real Eſſence of a Y;zor-and outward appearance, 
nor of a ſtrange Perſon our own3' we cannot 
diſtinguiſh the Skin from the Shire;*tis enough 
to meal the Face, without mealing the Breaſt. 
I ſee ſome, whotransfarm and tranſubſtantiate 
themſelves into as many new Shapes and: new 
Beings as they: :undertake. 'Employments, and 
who prelate themſelves even'to the Heart and 
Liver, and carry their ſtate along with them, 
even to the Cloſe-ſtool : I cannot make them 
diſtinguiſh the Salutations are made to them 
from thoſe are made to their Commiſſion, their 
Train, or their Mule. Tiantum fe Fortune per- 
mittunt,” etiam ut Naturam dediſcant. They (0 
much'give themſelves up to ' Fortune, 'as even to 
forget their "Nature. They {well and puff up 
FEE : | 527" 0 their 
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be ignorant of the Kiavery of ſuch' Callings ; 


their Souls, and their natural way of ſpeaking - 
according to the heighth of their Place. The 
Mayor of Bordeaux and Montaigne have ever 
been two, by very manifeſt ſeparation. To 
be an Advocate, oria Trea/urer, a Man nwſt not 


and yet ought not to refuſe to take 'the Cal. 
ling upon him : *Tis the uſance of his Country, 
and there is Money: to be got by it; a Man 
muſt live by che World, and make his-beft of 
it, fuchas-ic iss But the Judgment of an-Em- 
perowur ought to be above his Empire, and the 
ſeeing and conſidering of it, as of'a foreign ac- 
cident 3 and he ought tro know how to enjoy 
himſelf apart from "it , and to communicate 
himſelf as Fames and' Peter, to himſelf at leaſt. 
I cannot engage my ſelf: ſo-deep and fo entire ; 
when my Wi. gives me to:denyany one,'tis not 
with-ſo violent an Obligation that my: Judg- 
ment is infeted with it. In the preſent Broils 
of chis Kingdom, my Intereſt hasnot made me 


| forger my ſelf, nor the laudable. Qualities of 


ſome of our Adverſaries, nor thoſe that are re- 
proachable in thoſe of our Party. They adore 
all of their own fide,: for my part I do not ſo 
much as excuſe moſt things in thoſe of nrine : 
A good Speech has never the worſe Grace for 
being made againſt me. The K not of the Con- 
troverſie excepted, I have always kept my ſelf 
in equanimity and pure indifference. Neque 
extra neceſſitates belliprecipuum odium gero. And 
bave no expreſs hatred beyond the | Neceſſity: of 


- War. For which I.am pleaſed with my elf, 


and the more, becauſe I ke others — 
all 


— 
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fail on the contrary fide. Such as extend their 
Anger and Hatred beyond the. Diſpute in 
ueſtion , as moſt Men do, ſhew that they 


pring from ſome other occaſion and particular 


caule ; like one who being cur'd of an Ulcer, 
has yet a remaining Fever, by which it appears 
that the Ulcer had another more conceal'd 
beginning 3 which is, that they are not con- 
cern'd in the common Cauſe, becauſe it is 
wounding to the State and common Interelt ; 
but are only netled by Reaſon of their private 
and particular Concern. 'This is the true Rea- 
ſon why thegyare ſo particularly animated,and 
to a degree ſo beyond Juſtice and publick 
Reaſon. Non tam omnia univerſi, quam ea, que 
ad quemque pertinent, ſinguli carpebant, Every one 
was not ſo much angry againſt things in general, 
a4 againſt thoſe that particularly concern'd them- 
ſelves. ' I would have matters go well on our 
ſide ; but it they do not, I ſhall not ran mad; 
I am heartily for the right Party ; bue I do 
not affe& to be taken notice of for an eſpeci- 
al Enemy. to others, and beyond the general 
Quarrel. I am a mortal Enemy to this vicious 
form of Cenſure: He 5s of the League, becauſe 
he admires the Duke of Guiſe. He 1:1 aſtoniſh/d 
at the King of Navarr's Valour and Diligence, 
and therefore be is a Hugonot. He finds ſuch 
and ſuch Faults in the King's Manners and 
Condutt, and therefore be 1s ſeditiows in bis 
Heart. And would not grant to a Magiſtrate 


himſelf, that he did well in condemning a: 


Book, becauſe it had pla&d a Heretick amongſt 
the beſt Poers of the Time. Shall we nor dare 
__ to 
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--* © to lay ofa Thiel, that he has a handſome. Leg ? 
If a Woman be a $crumpet, mult it needs fo]- 

low that ſhe has a ſtinking, Breach 2. Did;they. | fo 

in the wiſeſt Ages revoke the .pigug, Tide,of | o 

- Capitalinus , they had. betore, conferr'd upon + 

Marcns Manlius, as being the Conſervator of Cc 

Religion and the publick Libercy ? Did they b, 
therefore damn-the Memory. of his Liberality, 

his Feats of Arms, and Military Recompence \ 

granted to his Vertue, becauſe he afterwards Pp 

aſpir'd tothe Soveraignty,, to, the Prejudice of 


| the Laws of his Country ? If chey take a hatred * 
| againſt an Advocate, he will not hg aow'9 the 7 

| next day to be .elocuent. . 1 have. elſewhere P 
ſpoke of the Zeal that puſh'd on worthy Men | 

to the like Faults.. For my part, I can ſay, ſuch, © 

a one does. this. thing ill, and 'another- thing h 


in the Prognofticks, or {iniſter - Events of Af- 


vertuouſly and well. They.will likewiſz, thac ] 
fairs, every . one ſhould in his Party be blind, : 


; or a-Blockhead, and that our Perſwafion and 
Jadgmene ſhould be ſublervient, not to Truth, \ 
but to the proje&t.of our Deſires. | ſhould ra- D 
ther. incline towards the, other extream, ſo o 


much I fear being ſuborn'd by my Defire : To 

which may be added, that I am a little tender- 

ly diſtcuſtful of things that I wiſh. I have in ſ; 

Facility of ny time ſeen Wonders in. the indiſcreet and || 7? 
People in prodigious facility of People, in ſuffering their 
owe hopes and belief .to be led and govern'd which ; 
emſelves : » » . [4 
to be im. Way has beſt pleas'd and ferv'd cheir Leaders, a- 
posd upon, bove an hundred, Miſtakes onenpon another ; 
| and above Dreams and Phancaſims. : I no rflore 5 
wonder at thoſe, who have been blinded, and : 

m : {educ'd 
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ſduc'd by the Fooleties of Apollonius 'and Ma- 
. bomet. Their Senſe and Underſtatiding is ab- 
folutely taken 'away by their Paflion ; their 
Diſcretion has' no-more any other choice than 
that-which ſmiles upon them, and relieves their 
Cauſe.” I hid principally obſerv'd this in the 
beginning of our inteſtine Diſtempers; this 
other, which is ſprung ſince,in imitating; hasfur- 
paſs'd itz by which I am ſatisfied that iris a 
uality inſeparable from popular Errors. Af. 
Fn the firſt that rouls, Opinions drive on one. 
another like Wayes with the Wind. A Man 
is'not a Member of -the Body, if it be in his 
Power to forſake it, and if he do not roul the 
cominon way 3, bur doubtleſs they wrong' the 
jaft fide, wherithey go aboit to afliſt ic with 
Fraud; TI have ever been againſt that Practice. 
py are only fit to work upon 'weak' Heads 
or the ſound, there are ſurer and more honeſt 
ways to keep up their Courages, and toexcuſe 
adverſe Accidents. Heaven never ſaw a grea- 
ter Animolity than that betwixe Ceſar and 
Powjpey, nor ever ſhall ; and yet Tobſerve me- 
thinks iti thoſe brave Souls, a great moderati- 
on towards'one another.” It 'was a jealonfie 
of Honour and Command, which did nottran- 
. ſporttthem to a furious and indiſcreet hatred; 
and that was, though hatred, without Malignis «= 
NE ng, In their driskeſt and hot- *'> * ' 49 
teſt Encounters, and Exptoits upon one #no- _ 
ther,; I diſcover ſome remains of reſpe& and 
gonad will ; ' and am therefore of Opinion, that 
had it been poflible, each of them would ra- 


ther have done in his Bufinefs without the ruine - 
li of 


3 


of® 
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of the other, than with. it. i Take notice how 
much otherwiſe Matters' went with Marizs 
and Syls. We muſt not precipitate our ſelves 
ſo headlong after our- Aﬀe&ions and Intereſt. 
As when 1 was young, I oppos'd my ſelf to the 
progreſs of Love, which I perceiv'c to:advance 


too faſt upon me, and: had a care leſt it ſhould 


at laſt become ſo. pleaſing, as to force, capti- 
vate, and wholly reduce me to. his. Mercy : 
ſo I do the ſame upon all other Occafions 
where my Will is running on with too warm 
an Appetite. I lean oppoſite to the ſide it in- 


clines to, as I find it going to plunge and make 


it ſelf drunk with its own Wine I evade nou- 
riſhing its Pleaſure fo far,. that I cannot reco- 
ver it without infinite loſs. Souls that, through 
their own Supidity, only diſcern things by 
halves,have this happinets, chatthey ſmarc leaſt 
with hurtful things. *Tis a ſpiritual Leprofee 
that has ſome ſhew of Health, and ſuch a 
Health as Philoſophy does not alrogether con- 


temn.z but yet we have no reaſon to call. it. 


Wiſdom, as we often do. - And after this man- 
ner, {ome oge anciently mock'd Diogenes, who 
in the depth.of Winter, and ſtark naked, went 
hugging an Image of Snow for a. trial of his 


Patience; this other meeting him in this 'Equi-. 


page, Art thou not very cold, laid he? Not at aft, 
replied Diogenes. . Why then , ſaid the other, 


-What fre and exemplary thing canſ# thou think 
0 


thou doſt, in embracing that Snow ? A Man, 
to take.a. true meaſure of Conffancy, mult ne- 
ceſlacily know. what /uffering is 3 but Souls 


that are to meet with adyerſe Events, and the 


. 
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Ipipries. of Fortune in their depth and ſharp- 

.nels, that are to weigh and taſte them accor- 

ding to their natural weighr and ſharpneſs, let 

ſuch ſhew their Skill in ,avoiding the. Cauſes, 

and diverting the Blow, What did King Cc , ,;.4 

t5s do? He paid liberally for the. rich and vegel pur- 

beautiful Veſlel that had. been preſented him ny 

bur being ic was exceeding brittle, he immedi- kn by 

ately broke it betimes, to . prevent ſo eaſie a joe Ct 

matter of diſpleaſure againſt his Servants. In ©? 

like-manner, I have willingly avoided all con- 

fuſion in my Aﬀeairs, and never coveted to 

have my Eſtate contiguous to thoſe of my Re- 

lations, and fuch with whom I coveted-a ftri& 

Friendſhip; whence Matters of Unkindneſfs 

and falling out do oft proceed. I have for: 

merly loy'd Cards and Dice, but have long 

ſince left them off, only for this Reaſon, Thar 

though I carried my Loſſes as handſomely as 

another, I was not well ſatisfied and quiec 

within. Let a Man of Honour, whoought to 

be ſenſible of the Lye, and who is .notxa take 

- a ſcurvy Excuſe for Satisfa@ion, avoid Occaſi- 

ons of diſpute. I ſhun melancholick and ſour: 

natur'd Men, as I would dothe Plague. And 

in Matters cannot talk of without Emotion 

and Concetrh, I never meddle, if not compell'd 

by my Duty. AMelius non incipient, quam de- genecg, 

finent. - 4 Man had better never t9 bave begun, Epiſt. 92. 

than to deſiff. The lureſt, way theretore is, to 

- prepare a Man's ſelf betore-hand for Occaſions. 

| know very well, that tome wiſe Men have - 

taken another way, and have not fear'd to 

grapple and engage to the utmoſt upon no 
ra 
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rat Subjeas.  Stich ate, confident of their 'own 
Strength, under which they protec themſelves 
in all ill Succefſes,making cheir Patience wreſtle 


and contend with difafter: th. 


. wvelat rupes yeſtum que pradit in quor, 
Obvia ventorum furiis, expoſtaque ponto, ' © | 


- Vimcunttam atque minas perfert Galique” mariſque 


Ipſa.immot a mavens. HYC \ 

He as a Rock amongſt vaſt Billows ſtood, - 
Seorning loud Winds and raging of the Flood, 
And fix'd remaining all the torce defies (Skies. 
Muſtced from threatning Seas, and thundring 


Let us never attempt theſe Examples, we thall 


' never come upto them. They ſet themlietves 


reſolutely, and without trouble, to behold the 
ruine of 'their Country, to which all the good 
they can contrive or perform, is due. ' This is 
too much, and too rude for our common Souls 
to undergo. Cato indeed gave up the nobleſ} 


Life that ever was upon this account ; but. it 
 3s' for ts 'meaner ſpirited Men, to fly from the 


ſtorm as far as we canz we ought to make 
proviſion of Reſentment, not of Patience, and 
evade the Blows we cannot put, by. Zeno, 
ſeeing Chremonides , a young Man whom he 
lov'd, draw near to ſit down by him, ſuddenly 


ſtarted up;and Cleanthes demanding of him the 


Reaſon why he did 1o, I heer., ſaid he, that 
Phyſicians, eſpecially order'd repoſe , and forbid 
Emotion in all Tumburs. ' Socrates does not lay, 
do not ſurrender to. the' Charms of Beanty, 
{ftand your ground, and do 'your utmoſt 'ts 


oppoſe 
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oppoſe it. Fly it, ſays he, ſhun the ſighr.and 


encounter of ir, as of a powerful Poyſon that 


darts and wounds at adiitance. And his good 
Ditciple, either teigning or reciting, but in my 
Opinion, rather reciting than feigning,the rare 
Perfeions of that great Cyrw, makes him di- 
ſtruſtful of his own Strength, to reſiſt the 
Charms of the Divine Beauty of chat illuſtri- 
ous Pantbea, his Captive, in committing. the 
viſiting:and keeping of her to another, who 
could not | have fo much Liberty as himielf, 
And the Holy Ghoſt in like manner, Ne nos 
inducas in tentationem.. We do not pray that 
our Reaſon may not be :combated and over- 
come by Concupiſcence, but 'that ic fhould 
not be ſo muctvas try'd 3 that we ſhould not 
be: brought into a ftate wherein we were 1o 
much as to ſuffer the approaches, ſollicicati- 
ons, and temptations' of Sin':. and; we beg of 
Almighty God to keep our Conſciences quiet, 
fully, and perfe&ly deliver'd from all Com- 
merce of Evil. ': Such as ſay that they have 
reaſon for ' their . revenging Paſhon, or any 
other ſort of troubleſome Agitation of Mind, 
do oft ſay:true; as things'now ar2, but not as 
they were. ; They. ſpeak to us when the Cau- 
ſes of their: Erroc: are'by themſelves nouriſh'd 
and advanc'd. But look backward, -recal theſe 
Cauſes to their Beginning,” and there you will 
put chem to a non-plas; will they have their 
Fault leſs for being of longer continuance, and 
thac of an unjuſt beginning, the ſequel can be 
juſt ?:- Whoever ſhall deſire the good of. his 
Country, as I do, withour frecting or pining 

TH19 GS *; him- 
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| ſteer to fo contrary Deſigns ! 


himſelf, will be troubled, but will not ſwoon 


. to ſee it threatning either its own'ruine, . or a 


no leſs ruinots continuance. Poor Veſlel; that 
the Waves, the Winds, and the Pilot, toſs and 


o 
. 


—— in tam droerſa, magiſter, 
Ventus, &- unda trabunt. - 


H-, who does not gape after tne Favour of 
Princes, as ,after a thing he cannot live with» 


' out, does not much concern himſelf at the cold- 


neſs of their Receptioh and Countenance, hor 
at the inconftancy of their Wills, He who 
does not brood over his Children or his Ho- 
nours with a ſlaviſh propenfion, ceaſes not to 
live .commodioufly enough after their: loſs: 
Who does good principally for his own ſatis 


fadion, will not be much troubled to fee Men 


judge of his ations contrary to his Merit.” A 
uarter of an ounce of Patience will provide 
vfficiently againſt ſuch inconvemences. I find 

eaſe in this Receipt, redeeming my ſelf in the 

beginning as good cheap as I can; and find, 
that by that means I have efcap'd much trou- 
ble and many. difficulties.” With very little 
ado I ſtop: the firſt ſally of my Emorions,' and 
leave the ſubje& that begins to be troubleſome 
before it tranſports me. He who 1taps 'not 
the ſtart, will never be able to 1{tap the career. 

Who cannot: keep them-qut, will never.get 

them.oue when they are' once got in; and 

who cannot cruſh them at the beginning; will 
never do it after, nor ever keep himfelf from 
| | | falling, 


V 
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falling, if he cannot recover himſelf when he 
ficſt. begins to totter. Eren*m ipfi /e impellunt, 
uhi: ſemel & ratione diſceſſuemn eſt : ipſique ſibi ins- 
becillit as indulget, in eltumque provebitur mpru- 
denter :' 'nec 'reperit' locum confiſtendi. For they 
throw themſelves bead long , when once they loſe 
their ''Reaſons 3. 'and Freilty does ſo far induige 
it ſelf, that it,.is 'unawares corried out into the 
deep, aud can find no Part wherein to come to an 
Anchor.” | am betimes feofible of the liecle 
breezes: that begin to: fing and whiſtle in the 
ſhrawds, the fore-ranners of the ſtorm, 


Cum deprenſa. fremunt Sylvg, & ceca volutant #9. 10, 


a, - venturgs nauts 'prodentis ventos. 


| {as when Winds riſe, 
And ſtopt:by\'Woods, a fadden Murmur fend, 
Which doth i'a-Storm to Mariners portend. 


How oft have I done my ſeif a manifeſt Inju- 
ftice, to! avoid the ' hazard of having yet a 
worle done me by the Judges; after an Age of 
Vexations; dirty.and vile Practices, more Ene- 
mies to my. Nature than. Fire or 'the Rack? 
Comwenjti \4 litibis quantum licet, & neſcio an 
paule plus etiam quam licet abborrentems eſſe. Eſt 
enim non/\modo liberals , paululum nonnunquam 
de ſuo ure decedere, ſed: ierdum_ etiam fri} uc- 


ſurs.': 4 Man ſhould be a» Enemy. to all Contents: 


os 'as much as be lawfully may, and I know not, 
whether | not ſomething more : For "ts not only 
liberal, 'but ſametios = advantage toy 4 lite 
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tle to recede from ones - Were we wiſe, we 
ought to rejoyce and boaſt, as I one day heard 
a young Gentleman of a good Fanply very in- 
nocently do,that. his Mother had loſt her 'Try- 
al, as if it had been a Cough, a Fever, or fome- 
thing very troubleſome: to keep : Even. the 
Favours that Fortune might have given me 
through Relation or Acquaintance with thoſe 


who' have Sovereign 'Authoriey in thoſe Af- 


fairs, I have very conſcientiouſly wav'd ;. and 
very carefully avoided /imploying them-tathe 
prejudice of others, and of advancing my-pre-. 
tentions above their true Right. In fine, I 
have ſo much prevaild by my endeavours, 
in a happy hour Lmay ſpeak it,-that I am 
to this day a Virgin :from all-Surs in-Law ;. 
though I have had very fair offers made ne, 
and with very juſt Tide, would I have heark- 
ned to'them : 'and a Virgin from Quarrels too: 
I have almoſt paſt over a long: Lite without 
any offence of Moment,either active or paflive, 
or without ever hearing :a «worſe word than 
my own Name!': a rare Favour -of Heaven. 
Qur greateſt Agitations have: ridiculous - Mo- 
tives and Cauſes. . What ruin-did ourlaſt Duke 
of Burgundy run into” about. a Cart: laad: of 
Sheeps Pelts! And was'not the graving ofa 
Seal the firſt and principal cauſe of the greateſt 
Commotion that this Machine of the Worlddid 
ever undergo ?"For Pompey and Ceſar: are but 


the off ſers and -.continuation' of- twacothers; 


And 1 have in my time ſcen'the wiſeſt Heads 

in this Kingdom aſſembled with greatCeremo- 

ny, and at the publick expence, about CR 
an 
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and Agreements, of which the true deciſion 
did-in-the mean time abſolutely depend upon 
the Ladies Cabinet-Council, and the inclinati- 
' on of fome fooliſh Women. 'The: Poets very 


well underſtood this, when they put all Greece Theapple 
and 4/ia to Fire and Sword for an Apple. In- ofbiſcord. 


quire why that Man hazards his Life and Ho- 
nour upon the Fortune of his Rapier and Dag- 
ger ;:let- him acquaint you with the occaſion 
of the Quarrel, he cannot do it without bluſh- 
ing, 'tis foidle and frivolous: A littlething will 
ingage'you in't,: but being once imbark'd, all 
Cords: draw ;: greater Provifions are then re- 
quired, more hard, and more important. How 
much eaſier is it not to Enter in, than it is to 


get| out ? Now we ſhould proceed contrary 


to theiReed, which at its firſt ſpringing, pro- 
duces ailong and ſtrait ſhoot, but afterwards, 
as if. tir'd and out of Breath, - it runs into thick 
and frequent joyntes and knots, as fo many 
pauſes ; ' which demonſtrates, that it has no 
more its firſt Vigour and Conſtancy. *Twere 
better, to: begin fair and coldly, and to keep 
a. Man's Breath, and-vigorous attaques for the 
height and ſtreſs of the Buſineſs. We guide 
and govern Affairs in their Beginnings, and 
have them then in our own Power; but after- 
wards, when they are once at work, 'tis they 
that -guide and govern us, and we are to fol- 
low them. Yet do I not pretend by this to 
ſay, that this Counſel has diſcharg'd-me of:all 
difficulty,and that I have not often had enough 
to do to curb and reſtrain my Paflions. They 


are not always to be govern'd according to ' 
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che meaſure of Occaſions, and ofcen have their 
Entries very ſharp and viotent. : So it-is,” that 
thence good fruit and profit _ be reap'd ; 
except tor- thoſe, who in -well doing are not 
ſatisfied with any benefic, if Reputation be 
wanting : For in truth, ſuch an effett is not 
valued but by every one to himfelf. You are 
better contemed, but nor more efteem'd 3 fee- 
ing you reform'd yoor lf before you' cams 
mto play, and chatary Vice-wasdifcdver'd in 
you : yet not in this only, 'but 'in' aH other 
; out of Life, alſo the way of thoſe' who 
aim at Honour, is very di from that 
they proceed by ; who propoſe to themſelves 
Order and Reaſon. IT find fome, who” raſhly 
and furiouſly ruſh inco the Lifs, and woool'in 
the Courſe. As Plutarch ſays, that as thoſe: who 
thorough Baſhfulneſs, being ſoft and facile to 
grant whatever is defir'd of them, are 'aſter- 
wards as frail to break their word, -and ito 're- 
cant; fo likewiſe he 'who enters lightly into 
a Quarrel, is fubjet'ropo as lightly out. -Dhe 
ſame difficulty that keeps me from centring'in- 
to it, would, when once hot and engagid in 
_—_ incite '\me ito maintain it with {rear 
Obſtinacy andRelolution. *Tis'the Tyranny of 
Cuſtom, when a Man'is-once engag*d, he muſt 

o through with it, 'or die. Undertake coldhy, 
$a Bias, but parſuc with Ardour. For want 'of 
Prudence, Men tall 'into--want of -(Courape, 
which is more intolerable. Moſt Accommoda- 
tions of the Quarrek of 'thele days of ours, ate 
ſhameful and falſe; we only ſeek 'to ſave Ap- 
Parences, and in rhe mean time beeray and dif 
| Cx ayow 
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We know very well. how we ſaid the thing, 
and in what ſence we ſpqke it, and both all 
the Company, and of them our Friends with 
whom we would appear to have the advan- 
tage, underſtand ic well enough too. *Tis at 
the expence of our Liberty, and the Honour 
of our Courage, that we difown our Thoughts, 
and ſeek refuge in Falſities , to be: Friends. 
We give our p hu the Lye, to excuſe the Lye 
we haye given to another. . You are to confi- 
der, if your Word or Action may admit of 
another Interpretation; *cis your own true and 
ſincere Interpretation of, and your real mean- 
ing in what you ſaid or did, that you are 
thenceforward to maintain, whatever. it. coſt 
you. Men ſpeak co. yaur . Vixtue, Honour, 
and Conſcience, which arg nong of them to be 
diſguis'd. Let us leave thels pitiful Ways and 
Expedients to_ the Juglers of. the Law. The 
Excuſes and Satisfactions that I ſee every day 
made, ang given to repair Indiſgretion, ſe2m to 
me mor goa 0 ; than  Indiſeretign it (elf. 
It were better ta affront.yaur Adverlary a ſe- 
cond time, than to offend Your ſelf by giving 
him fo. unmanly a. Satisfaftion. You have 
bray'd him in your heat and anger, and you 
go to flatter and appeaſe him in your cooler 
and better ſenſe; and by that means lay yoyr 
ſelf lower, and at his feet, whom before you 
pretended to over-top. I do not find any ching 
ETD can ſay ſo rude and vicious in 
= as unſaying what þe has ſaid is Infamous 
when to _ it i authoritatively excracted 
| | Cc 4 from 
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avow our true Intentions. We ſalve the fact. 
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Mr, Ogilby. 


from him, for as much as Obſtinacy is more 
excuſable in a Man of Honour than Pufillani- 
mity can-poſhibly be. [Paſſions are as eahie for 
me to evade, as they are hard for me to mo- 
derate. Exſcmduntur facilius animo, quam tem- 
perantur. Who cannot attain unto that noble 
Stoical impoſibility, let him ſecure himſelf in 
the boſom of this popular Stupidity of mine. 
What thoſe great Sonls perform*d by. their 
Vertue, I inure my ſelf to do by Complexion. 


The middle Region harbours Storms and Tem- 


peſts, the ewo extreams of Philoſophers and ig- 
—_ Men concur in Tranquility and Hap- 
pineſs. {6 


Felix qui potuit rerum copmoſcere cauſas, 

Atque metus omnes, & mexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, ftrepitumque Acherontis awvari, 
Fortunatms, & ille, Deos qui novit apreſtes, 
Panaque, Syluanumque ſenem, Ny phaſ; que ſorores. 
Happy is he thathidden cauſes knows, 

And bold, all ſhapes of danger dare oppoſe, 
Trampling beneath his feet the cruel fares, 
Whom Death, nor ſwallowing 4cheron amares; 
And he is bleſt who knows our Country Gods, 
Pan, old Sylvanzs, and the Nymphs aboads. 


- The births of all things are weak and tender, 


and therefore are we to have an eye to their 
Beginnings; for as then in their Infancy the 
Danger 1s not perceiv'd , fo when iris grown 
up, the Remedy is no more co be found. I had 
every day encounter'd a million of Croiles, _—_ 

er 
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der to digeſt inthe progreſs of my Ambition, 
than it has been hard for me to curb the na- 
tural propenſion that inclin'd me to it.' © © 


. — ſure perborrus, Hor. lib. 2. 
Late conſpicuum tollere verticem. Ode 19. 


\.———T did 'well " Hir Rich 
To ſhrink my Head into my Shell. | Fanſhew. 


All pablick A&ions are ſubje& to various and . 
incertain Interpretations, for too many heads 
judge of them. Some ſay of this City Imploy- 
ment of mine (and I am willing to boy aword 
or two of” it, not that it is worth ſo much, ' but 
to give an” account, of my manners in ſuch 
things) that I have behaved my ſelf-in it like , 
a Man not eaſie to be mov'd; 'and with a lan- 
uiſhing Aﬀe&ion z and they. have ſome colour 
or what they ſay. I endeavour to keep my 
Mind and my, Thoughts in repaſe. 'Cam ſemper 
natura, tum'ttiam 4tate fam quietys. As being Cicero. 
always quiet by Nature, ſo alſo now by Age. And 
if chey ſometimes lafh out upon ſome rude and 
ſenfible impreflion, *ctis in truth without' my 
advice. Yet from this natural heavineſsof mine, 
Men ought not to conclude a total inability 
in me; for want of Care and want of Senſe 
are two very different things, and mnch leſs 
any unkindnefs or Ingratitude towards that 
Corporation, who employ'd the ntmoſt means 
. they had in their power to oblige me, both 
before they knew me and after. And they did 
much more for me in chuſfing me anew, tfan in 
| Ccon- 
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vigour and li 


.i> thing; but 


; giveWcn the mot ſatisfaction. Not the thing, 


conferring, that Honqur, upon, mg at firſt 3 I 


love them, jntirely, ard wiſh chem all the gogd 


that can;befal ſo:worthy a Secjetn, And doubr- 
lefs, had occafion been;there is nothing T would 
have ſpar'd far their Service; I did for them 
as I would have done for my ſelf. *Tis a good, 
Warlike and generous People, but capable of 


Obedienca:and Diſcipline, and of whom the 


' beſt uſe may. be made, :if well guided:; They 


ſay alſo,that my Adminiſtration was paſg'd over 
without any great Remark, or any d of 
moment. *Tis true. They moreover accuſe m 
Ceilztion in a time when eyery bady alma 
was convinc'd of doing too much, Iam impa- 
tient to be dojng where my Will ſpurs. me on ; 
but; this point, an enemy. to. Perſeverance, 
Let whoeyer, will make ule of me, according 
to my own ways imploy; me in affairs where 
iberty are requir'd; where a. di- 
For Rofee Ang Parore a bazapdous, Condud 
Are. NECenary,.  PEraGVEnture may go INMmEg- 
| * muſt be long, ſubrle, labortogs 
artificial and intricate, they, were becter call in 
ſomebody elſe. All important Offices are vor 
bard : 1 came-prepar'd to carry. my falf a littl 
more roughly, had there been great occaſion ; 
tor it is in my power to do ſomething more 
than I go, oc than I love to do; I did not ta 
my knowledge omit any thing that my Duty 


© really. requir'd ; *cjs true, that I eaſily forget 


choſe.Offices char Ambition mixes with Duty, 
and palliates with Title. Thoſe are they, thae 
for the moſt part, fill the Eyes and Ears, and 


but 
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but che appearance contents them. They think 
Men fleep if they hear no noiſe. My Humour 
is no friend to tumule. I could appeaſe a Rior 
without emotion, and chaſtife a Diſorder with- 
out alteration. If I ftand in need of Anger and 
Inflammation, I borrow it, and put it on; my 
Manners are heavy, rather faint than ſharp. I 
do not condemn a Magiſtrate that fieeps, pro- 
vided che People under his charge {leepias well 
as he: the:Laws in that Caſe ſleeptoo. For my 
part, I commend a gliding, ſolitary, andfilent 
Life: © Neywe ſubmiſſam, > 


| d frem 4 Family that has liv'd without 
Luftre or Tumnle, and [time out of mind par- 
rictlarly ambitious of Valonr and Lofaky. 
Our People now adays-are fo bred up to buftle 
and Oftentation, that good Nature, Modera- 
tion, Equity, Conſtancy, and ſuch quiee and 
obſcure Qualities, are no-more thought on or 
regarded. Rough bodies make themſelves felc, 
the ſmooth areimperceptibly handled. Sickneſs 
is felt; Health lietle, or not all, no more than 
the Oyls thar foment us, in compariſon of the 
Pains for which we are fomented.  *Tis ating 
for a Man's Reputation and particular Profit, 
not for the Publick good, to referr that to be 
done 'in the publick place, which a Man may 
as well ' do: in the Council-Chamber, and to 
Noon:day, what ' might have been” done the 
Night before; and to'be jealous -to do that 
himfelf which his Colleague can do-as well as 
he: 'So were ſome Chirurgeons of Greece wont 
to 'make their Operations upon Scaffold: = 
the 


abjeffam, neque ſe Cicero de 
" rar My Fortune will beve it ſo. 1 am de- 98+ 8. 1. 
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che ſight of the People, to draw more practice 
and profit. They think that good' Orders can- 
not be underſtood but by the ſound. off Trum: 
pet... Ambition is.not a Vice, of .lictle People, 
and of fo mean Abilities as ours. - Onefaid to 
Alexander, your Father will leave you -a;-great 
Dominion, ecafie and pacifick; this Youth was 
emylous-of (his. Father's Vidories, ;and the Ju- 

| Rice gf his Government.z and wauld not have 
enjoy'd the Empire of the World. in eaſe and 
Peace... /.. Alcibiades,  in/,Plato, had rather die 
4,4" Young, Beautiful, Rich, Noble, and Learned, 
+1.% 7, andall this with Excellence, than to continue 
- ta the\ſ{ate of ſuch a Condition. - This diſeaſe 
3s. peradventure.excuſable in ſo ſtrong and ſo 
full a Soul. When. thele wretched and dwar- 
fiſh, Souls gull-. and deceive themſelves, and 
think to ſpread-their Fame, for having given 
right judgment in an Afﬀtair, or continued the 
diſcipline of keeping the Guard of a Gate of - 
their Cicy,, the more they think to exalt their 
heads, the more/they.ſhew their Tails. , This 
little well-doing has neither body nor life z ic 
vamthes in. the firſt: Month, and goes no far- 

- ther than from one Street to. another. . Talk of 
it in God's-name to your y0n, or your Servant 3 
like that old Fellow, who having no other Au- 
ditor of his Prayers, nor approver of his. Va- 
Jour, boaſted to his Chamberynaid, crying out, 
O Perret, what a brave Man haſt thou to-thy 
Maſter | At the worſt hand, talk of it to 
-your ſelf; like a Counſellor of my Acquain- 
tance, who having diſgorg'd a whole Cart- 
ful of Paragraphs , wich great heat, and as 

| great 
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great folly, coming our of the Council-Chamber 
to Piſs, was heard - very conſcientiouſly; to 
mutter betwixt his Teeth. Non nobz, Domine, Pſal. 113. 
non nobis, ſed nomini tuo ds gloriam.. Who can 
get it of no body elſe, lee him pay himſelf out 
of his own Purſe. Fame is not profticuted 
at ſo cheap a rate. Rare and exemplary Aci- 
Ons, to which it is due, would not endure the 
company of this -prodigious crowd. of - little 
performances. Marble may exalc your Titles 
as much as. you pleaſe, for having repair'd. a 
Rod of a ruinous Wall, or cleansd a. publick 
AgqueduF ; but not Men of Senſe. Renown 
does: not follow all good Deeds, if Noyelty 
and Difficulty be not conjoyn'd. Nay,ſo much 
 as-meer eſtimation, according to the Stoicks, 
is not due: to every Action that proceeds from 
Vercue:; + neither will; they allow - him bare 
thanks, who out -of. Temperance forbears to \ 
meddle with an old blear-ey'd Hagg. - : Such as , 
have known the admirable Qualities of Scipio 
Africans, deny him the glory that Penetias 
attributes to-him,of being abſtineu.c from Gitts, 
as a glory not ſo; much his, asthart of the Age 
he liv'd in. . We have Pleaſures ſuitable to-our 
Fortunes, let:us not uſurp thoſe of Grandeur. 
Our own are more natural, and by: fo wuch 
more ſolid and fyre,-as they are more low. If 
not for that of Conſcience, yet ar leaſt for Am- 
butions ſake, let us reje& Ambition, let us dit 
dain that-thirft of Honour .and Renown,; ſo 
low and: mendicant, that-ic makes us beg it of 
all forts of People: Que eft ita laws que poſ- 
fit e macello peti? What praiſe. s that which « 
ro 
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to be pot in the Market ? by abjet means, and 
at what cheap rate foever. *Tis diſhononr to 


' be fo honourd. Let us karn to be-no more 


greedy, than we are capable of Honour, To. 
be puff'd up with every' Aion that is inno- 
cent, or of uſe, is only for ſuch with whom 
ſuch things are extraordinary and rare: "Th 

will value it as it coſts them. How mu 

more a good effet makes a noiſe, 1o much I 
abate of the goodneſs of it; and enter into 
ſuſpicion that it was more perform'd for noife, 
than upon the account of goodneſs. Being ex- 
pod upon the Stall, *tis half fold. Thoſe Ati- 
ons have much more grace and luftre, char flip 
from the hand of him that does them negli- 
gently, and without noiſe ; and'that ſome ho- 


neſt Man after chooſes otit, and raiſes from 


| the ſhade to produce it 'to the light :upor-its 


Cicero 
Thuſc. I,2. 


own account. Mzyhi quidemm laudubilicre videw- 
tur ommia, que fine venditatione, & ſine pop Lo 
teſte fiunt. All things truly ſeem more laudable 
to me, that are perform*d without oftentation, and 
without the teſtimony. of the People. | ' Says the 
proudeſt Man of che World, 'I had "no: care 
but to conferve, and to continue, 'which are 
filent and inſerſible effects. - Innovarian is: of 
great luſtre, bur *cis interdited in this time, 
when we are preſ{s'd upon, and have nothing 
to defend our ſelves from but Novelties. To 
forbear doing, ' is oft as generous as to do; but 
ris lefs in the light; and the lietk of good 
that Thave in me is of this kind. - In fine; occa- 
fions in this Imployment of- mine have been 
confederate with' my 'Humour, and FELT 
them 


-— _— » 
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them for it. Is there any one who deſires to be 
fick that he might lee bis Phyſician's Pratice ? 
And would not that Phy/ician deſerve: to be 
whip'd, who ſhould wiſh the Plague amongſt 
us, that he might, put his Are. in practice ? I 
have never been of that wicked Humour, tho? 
common enough, to deſire that the' troubles 
and diſorders of this City ſhould elevate and 


' honout my Governmente;-I have ever willing- 


ly contributed- all I could co their cranquilicy 
and eaſe. He who will not thank wy the 
order, ſweet and filent calm that has -ac> + 
companied my Adminiſtration, cannot how- 
ever deprive me of 'the ſhare. that belongs to 
me by thetitle of my good Fortune. And 1 am 
of ſuch a Compoſition, that I would as willing- 
ly be happy as wiſe; afid had rather owe my 

cceſſes purely to the favour of Almighty God, 
than to any mduftry tor operation of my. 
I had fufhciendly :publiſh'd co the World 
unfitnefs for fuch publick Offices; but. I have 
ſomething in me yet worſe than incapacity ; 
which is, that I am not much diſpleaſed ar ir, 
and that I do not much go about to cure it, 
confidering the courſe of Lite that I have pro- 


py to my ſelf. Neicher have | ſatisfied my 


in, chis/Imployment; but I have very:near 
arrived at what 1 expected from my own per- 


formance, 'and have yet much fſurpaſs'd whar 


I promiſed them with whom I had to dap For 
I am-apt to promiſe formcthing lels than whar 
{am ableto do, and than'whart 1 hope to make 
good. I aflure my felf that have lefkeno'im» 
preflions of Offence et Hatred behind me, and 

© 
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to leave a regret or deſire of me amonglt them. 
I at leaſt know very well that I did never 
much afte& it. + ; 


Virgil. mene buic confidere monſtro, 
FEneid. Mene ſalis placidi uultum, fluttuſque quietos 
lib. 5. ' Jomorare? | 


- Mr. Ogilly, Would*ſt thou I ſhould a quiet Sea believe, 
To this inconſtant Monſter credit give? 


—_— 


CHAP. XL 
'Of Cripples. 


. 
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The vear FS now two or three years ago: that they 
eurren 4 made the Year ten daysſhorter in France. 
days How many changes may we expect ſhould fol- 
ſhorter. low this Reformation ! This was properly re- 
moving Heaven and.: Earth at once; and: yet ' 

nothing. for all-that ſtirs from its place : my 
Neighbours ſtill find their ſeaſons 'of Sowing 

and Reaping, the opportunities of doing their 

bufineſs, with the hurtful and propitious! days, 

juſt at the ſame time, where they had time out 

. of Mind aflign'd them. There was no moreer- 

rour perceived in our old. uſance, than there is 
amendment found in this new alteration. $6 

great an incertaihty:there is throughout ; fo 

groſs, obſcure, and dull is our underſtanding. 

'Tis ſaid, chat this regulation might have been 

Car- 
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thac I believe. ne*'er a word of. Beſides chat, 

in cruth, cis a lictle rude and quarrelling, flacly 

to a'\ Propoſition ;, and few People buc 

will athrm, eſpecially in things hard: co be be-. 

liev'd, thac have ſeen them, or at leaſt: 

will name ſuch Witneſſes whoſe Authority 

will ftbp our|'Mouths from Contradictions. By 
this'means we know. the Foundations and: 

Means: of things that: never. were; and the: 

World ſcuffles abour a thouſand Quettions, of 

which boch the proand the. con are falſe.| {ta Licers, 
fmitima ſunt falſa very, at pracipitem. locum wor Acad. ib.qo 
debeat ſe ſapiens committere. ' Falſe things ave ſo: « 
like the true, that @ wiſe Man' ſhould not maſt; 

himſelf upon the precipice. [Truth and: Lies are - 
fac'd'alike, : their. pozt,; taſte, and proceedings 
dreche"ſame, and welook upon them wich che 
face Eye. I find that weare-not only renifs: 
in defending our felves from deceit, bucrwe 
ek and offer our ſelves ro-be gulFd ; we love: 
to'entatgle/ our ſelves :in Vanity, as'a thing: 
conformable to” our' Bei I have fcen the 
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niiparry what houlgabe. believe frofr 
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the. Gour had tpoild an excetenrNatufte, 

Ipricg]y, Diſpohtian; \folferhimi{chtixo: DAR 
farpeciwaded . wich the-repote was rae ef 

thei wondafyl:Qperations ofa certain Pref, 

thabby:Words andiGeltures: curd "all forcs of _ 4 

Diſaaics, ak4ogo klong Foutney 'rofeekiÞ) all *ha va 

aut';-and by the larceot his A ppichey | Diſeaics by 

lpme time, fo perſwadedi) andlait his Legs Words 2nd 

ftp as to obcainthar favvigeifromn them rk Geſtures, 

SIT / Dd 3 had 


"hed = Jongeime forgor. | Had Fortams heap'd 
five .or fix ſoch-like Accidenes, it had. been 
enough ta have broaghe this Miracle into- Ne 


Send. 
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ture: There wasafter diſcovered fo much Sw 

city, and fo little, Art in the Arebaefture of 

ch Operations, that they worn aipgke 690 
contemptible. ro be, puniſh'd., - as would -be 
thought of moſt ſuch'things, were they well ex- 
arpin'd Adiramur ex interwelo falentia, We admire 
at diff ance things that deceive. So dogs our light 
ofc reprefcar're us frrange Images ar diftance, 


liguidum ſama yerducitur. Fame is never brought 


This ir-is that obſtrats che: Information ; far 
whilſt we feck out ch- Cauſes, and 'the-great 
and weighty Ends, worthy of ſo'great a Name, 
we-loſe'the: true ones They pH our ſight 
by eheir-lictlenefs; 1: And, in trach, a prudent, 
diligent, and ſubtle Inquiſition 'is requir*d*in 
ch ſearches; . indifferent, and' not+prepoſ- 
cfs'd. Tothss very. hour all theſe Miracles and 


firange Events have conceal'd' themſelves from: | 


me; I have never {cen greater Monſter or Mi- 
racle in the World chan my ſelf: A Man grows 
familiar with all ſtrange things by time and 
cuſtom ; but the moreI frequent, and the bet- 


' ter. I know'my ſelf, the more does" my'own 


Rand my (elf. The principal right of advan- 
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macus [aid'of old, that Carneades had Giit done 
the Labours of Hercules, i in having fixt the con- 
ſent of men,. that is tþ ſay, their. Opinion, and 
the. Liberty of judging. This fo ſtrong fan- 
cy of Carneades, ſprung in my Opinion anci- 
ently. from the itmpiidence of thoſe who made 
Pro —_ of cas” and their immeaſu- 
Klf & Yar e£ſop. was et Q, tale with 


the re ny asKd'the firſt whic 
; "who, to enhance his own value, 
muntains "and Miracles, ſaying, he 

an that, mhd Tknow not what 3 


r= cond. as mach .of himfelf and mores 

who Came to e£ſop's turn, arid that he was 

al - a AA he could do, Nething, faid he, 
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if 


aterib 


ſeporanee. has the pines do in Knowledge. 
\ Make Is undeniably 1 manifeſt that. man is 


im! 10derats throug! ut, can give no other po- 


BY 
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Ye pokkg but that of Neceſlity, and the 
want of Ability to proeced further. 
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ay = oY, not woe A 
worſe than 
This Image o FnAoa bl, 
his Friends have tranſmitted to ys, 'e gon 
upon no other account, biit mi bh 
rence to publick Apt Raneg, [is not 'a& 
cording to our Opn ele they are'nor 
after our ways. i hi } i 
ſhould fj bs ip 099, ew” 
them. erti' hot* thi : of 
than by certalh features, SY 
ſtrated by Art. Such as mys 
Purity and Simplicity, eafit Is 
ſight as ours; they have a'- 
ceal'd Beauty, Fach as ret 
rified ſi ighe to diſcover O, wh [4 > Moc eo 
Simplicity, as we acceptir, . | Shin 
Folly, and a Quality of reproach? Socrates 
makes his _ move a natural and common 
motion.” 4 country Peaſant ſaid this, a Woman 
= that, he has never any thing in his Mouth, 
ut Carters » Joiners, Coblers, and Maſons. Theſe 
are inductions art fimilitudes drawn from the 
moſt common and known Actions of Men, 
every > underſtands them. We ſhould ne- 
ver 
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ver have entgreain'd by and Splen- 
Joe” _ "rae Omco ons m_ fo 
a 5/ave,'I all chinps 
ores that as cenevteg Learn: 

/ ahi who diſcern a6 riches but in 
. - This World of outs's only > fork 
: Men are only puffd up with 


for” 
Wind, and are \ bandied t00 oa fro liks Ten- 


rils-Dalls,' This Man propoſes to himfelf no 
vain and idle! Fancies,' his defigrr was to fire: 
- fiſh tsiwith P "3nd ' things that: more 

XF and: filly ſerve r0'the uſe of Liſe + . a4 


[finvire wolans, fmemque tenere, (il 
Nat amgu fequi- | 


To keep a mean,'! his etid ſtill to Ghfarvs; <1 
And from the Laws of Nature ne 'ert0 (werye. 
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He was a thwsys one and the ſane: and 


rais'd -himfelf noe by ſtarts, but by pray ems ' 


to the ghoſt iech Y of vigour; or to bet- 
ter, he nothing, .but rather broughit 
down; and reduc'd allafperities and difficulties 
to:their- original and natural Condition, and 


- their pawer : For in- Cato 'ris. moſt 
manifeſt,* that there is a proceeding extended 
far beyond the eommon- ways of ordinary 


Men.” In the brave exploits 6 hisLiGs, and i 
his / we find him always mounted'u 
his manag'd Horſes. Whereas this Man alw: 
creeps upohr the ground,” and'with a flow and 
eethvary ps pace, | treats of the moſt uſefull Dif- 


courſes, and boats —_ through both at his 
=» 
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nm nnnntn  —D a nope nop—————_ —_ wager, _ wr" \ 
Death, and the. -piceſt | crayerſes, that would 
preſens themſelves, in the courle ob; humane 
Life.'; It has fallen gut wall; chagche man.molt | 
warthy.to be knowa,. and tobe praſented.to 
the,World for Example, ſhouldbe hegf,yhom 
we: have the malt. certain 'knowledegs + he has 
been pry'd into by. the moſt;clear-ſighted my 
that; ever were... The Teſtimonies wwe have 
him arg admirable both in Fidelity: ang Know- 
ledge,  'Tis a great thing that he: was able. {o 
to order the pure Imaginations, of a/Child, that 
without -alcering, or! wreſting them; ;he | has 
thereby produc'd the moſt beautiful effects of 
. a humane. Soul. He preſents.it noteither ele- 
* vated or rich, heonly repreſents ic ſound, but 
certainly with a brisk and ſpritely Health. B 
theſe common- and-/natural,'Springs,- by hel 
vulgar : and, ordinary,” Fancies, | without Dei 
mov'd or making any buſtle in the Bufine 
he ſet- up,-not only the molt. regular, but the 
moſt high and. vigorous; Beliefs, A#ions, and 
Manners that.ever were. "Tis he who broughe 
again. fronz Heaven, where ſhe-loſt her time; 
human Wiſdom, to reſtore her. to-man, where- 
in her, moſt-zuſt and, greateſt buſineſs lies. -See 
him; plead. before . his. judges, do but obſerve 
by what realons he rouzes his Courage 'to the 
hazards of War ; with what Arguments he for- 
tifies.his Patience againſt Calumny, Tyranny, 
Death and the perverſeneſs of: his Wite? you 
will,;figd - nothing. in all this borraw'd from 
Arts ahd Sciences; The ſimpleſt may. there ' dif- 
goveritheir own, means .and:power ;'tis /not 
poſlible. more to retire, or to creep more low, 
| £8. He 
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. Chapia2s Seigneur! de Montaigne's £//ays: 432 7; 
He has:done humane Nature!q1great kindne{s, 
in-fhewing it- how mugh-ic cafiido of it. (elf; 
We areall of us richer than we think: ms | 
but] wear taught to borrow and to begy'and- 
broughe: up /| more - to. make uſe of | what! is 
anothers than our own. ,Man.can in nothing . 
fix and conform(himſelf to his meer Neceflity, 
Of Pleaſure, Wealth, and Power, he graſps at 
morerthan he:ican hold 3 his'greedinels :i5 in- 
capable of moderation, And I find that in cur. 
:of: knowing ' he is" the ſame 3, he cuts _ 
himſelf: out- more. work than he can do, and 
more than he needs to-do:: Extending the uti 
lity-of- Knowledge as: far as the matter... U; Seneca, 
oominm:rerum;; fic. liter arum quoque,” intemperan> Epift. 106. 
Fia:laborgmns.' i That,' as of every thing elſe, we 
ſhinld alſo be fick of [the intemperance of Letters. 
And Tatitrs: has reafon to commend the Mo- 
ther -of Agricola, for having reſtrain'd her:Son 
in his tob-violent appetice of learning.” *Tis a 
good, if duly: confider'd,, which has in it, as.the 
other.goodnof Men haye, a-great deal of Van 
ty,” and: of proper and natural weakneſs, and 
that: coſts (ery: dear 3 the acquiſition 'of it 
& more hazardous, than that of all other Meat 
or Drink, ,For-in other things, what. we have 
bought;-we carry home in ſome: Veilel, and 
.there have liberty to examine our: Markets, 
-how: much. ic s, and; what*tis worth, ac- 
'gording;i th ithe-Seaſon;: but "Sciences WE can 

akdny fuſt .beſtaw. inta'no other: _— 
Tos he Cobb; we ſwallow them in p 
-and-recurn from the Market, either ar hs y in- 
_ or amended. There-are.of ſuch forts as 
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dani ant-onndnrgTib Sunbact hk: 
"I of rournhing 5 ar moreover, fome;rhac! 
urſdor-ooldut bf caring, us. 'E havebeen 


plezi'dyin place where'THave been,'co fee Mem 


if Devotion vow e as'well cas Obaſtiry, 
Poverty; and: Pentt *Tis atfo  gelding'ot- 
our any Appetites, to blunt this cupidicy 
that ſpurs us on tothe ftudy of: Books, :atid w 
deprive the Sogl-of this voluptuous: 
Ccengy,. that tickles us witty” 
Knowledge. ' And = 
He Vew of of Poverty unco e tha 


Alind. - We —_ not e borzught to live 'at you 


—_— of 


__ þ- eaſe. And Socrates tells is, that it is in us, with 


Ibidem. 


Heb theatfolly before-Fhad bad Citero's'. 


the way trow' ro find ity and themanner-how 


ro: uſe” its. All theſe -Acquilitions of ours, 
which exceet-our natural ones,” are upon'the 
matter fuperfinous and valn;'Tis much if they 
do not more burthen'and cumber-us than they 
do us gord:''Paurk pi” off literis ad ment em 
honam. ora goal —— and: js 
pod i Di A, no: f: need" 

a a teverith exceſs 'of the'! row; grants 1 
ſitous and wngaiert Inſtrament; Do but recol- 
{1et/your ſelf; and-you will: find irs: elf 

natural: Arguments againſt Death, afe * 
rue; atid more: proper, and fir:to terre you'in 
time of neceſlity.”” *Tis they that make a'Pea- 
ſant;iand. an; imtire People: die with as: much 


tganftancy as a: Phiuloſopher.' : Should 'Þ have died 


| —_— nor. ' Ard:;wheh Limd my 
lf ar the 1 perctive tharamy: Tongue 4s 
dncich'd.indeed, __ Ws Courage lictle or no- 
7 | F _ 
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ovaredo by.them, ;:.Jt Ati is/ juſt as Nature 
arg; and againld any conflict only 
ny eff af. a: pre and. ardinary 
"Ways: Brokshave not ſo much: ferv'd me for 
InftrutionasÞxecGiſe, What if Knowledge, 
—_— arn-us\ with new defences againſt 
Inconveniencies has more imprinted 
inidtufantles their weight and in grandeur; than 
her: redſbas\ and- ſubgilrios curs:'us; from 
thetn?! They:ave fubilcies morph with which 
heofcatatmsustolittle ſe. 'Do.but. ob- 
free, chow!mariy Alight frivolbus, and if 
nearly:ex - how:|many/incorporeal; Ar- 
gunients cloſeſt and wiſeſt Autbors ſcatter 
aboiwwonegogd:ione..:. They are no other but 
vitke.and fallbziesto iamuſc.and gull us... But 
Sabwncho as/ic:naay; be' with: fome: profit, I 


will, fit igino- further: (Many -of::that fort are 
| up and:down. this Trea- 


borrowing, or by imitation 3 

2 Mair to take a little heed, 
 noreocaliitharfoue whichis only .a brack of 
writing, atutithag dalid;:: juinat>d is only quick, 

or Ge tha Zoot! ;mvhich/is only fine. -- 2ve moges eu 
lon i 'potatie deleflant x Which mare” de- 5: 


| than ru! being drank: off. : Every 
rare Jes anis: negetium- agitur.” Where the = 
.n06\abdi 4 


radegtpla does: not;nouriſh. Ub; non Dj 
the Wit, but bet= 


Ending: 4o:lee the buſtle 
zhiar\Sonces -keeps! ro-otpreifie- himſelf - againſt 
'Death,ſrtofde him fo ſweat and pant to harden 
undiencouraget himfalf;; and Rs tong upon 


the Perch," would have leſtened his Reputation 
"mm. Ee 4 with 


urſdor-ov1dut'bf caring; poy 
plear'dyin place where'T Have vines)is fceMen' 
if \ cre 6 vow e as'well cas ONwy; 
Poverty; 'and' Pentt *Tis atfo x gelding'ot: 
our-unruly Appetites, to blanc this ity 
that ſþurs us on tothe ftudy of: Books, :atid an 
deprive the Sogl-of this voluptuous: 
,/"that tickles us with concoomplt of 
Knowledpe: 


- And = 
Bn of Poverty uneo It whack 
Adind.- Wome not o bowl t to live at = 


-© eale. . And Soerates tells us, — itis in us, with 


_ <©- the way how ro find'ity and the-mannerthow 


Ibidem. 


He theatfally before had tad Cirero's 


tro: uſe ito. All theſe --Acquilitions' of 'ours, 
which exceet-our natural ones;" are upon'the 
matter fiiperflaous and vain; ?Tis much ifthey 
do not'more burthen'and cumber-us than they 
dous good. 'Pauris opus” eff literis -ad ment em 
$onam.'"' A Min of tran phe 


£ od (Diſpoſit ion, ons at red we need off 

Tis Trig excels rol rt: 
{itous:and wngaier Inſtrument!” Do but recol- 
ie@t/yourdelf, and-you will: find ire: yourtdelf 
natural: Arguments againſt: Dearh, -afe * 
rue, atid more;proper;"and fir:to tore Thats 
time of neceſlity.””. * Tis they that make a"Pea- 
Jant,\and an” intire People: die with as: much 
cganſtancy:as a: Philoſopher.' ; Should 'Þ have died 


.talanes 31 believe nor.” © And:whenh Landy 
- elf ar the beſt,” I perceive thatemy'' Tongue is 
dncich'd.indeed, but Wm, Courage lictle 'or no- 
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thing elovarads by.'them, -t is; juſt as Nature 
faxg'driv.grfirſt; and againlt any conflict only 
defends[.jr:{elf:afteo a natural: and. ordinary 
way: Brokshave not ſo-much: fervid me for 
Inftruction as Þxerdie; What if Knowledge, 
_—_—_— arny-us\ with new defences: againſt 
nataral:Inconveniencies has more imprinted 
inidizfantles their weight and grandeur, than 
her. redſbns\ and: fubfilties: co fecurs:'vs; from 
theen?! Thehy:ave fubnildics indeed, with which 
Qeofcatatmsus tolitte e. ;Do.but;ob- 
ferye, chow!mariy:Alight. aad frivolous, and if 
| !0X ; how:|many/incorporeal Ar- 
gumients#he cloſeſt .and wiſeſt Autbors ſcatter 
abouwronegond:one..::; They are no other but 

witks:and falliciesta iamuſcand gull us... Bur 
Soabmachs as/it may; be' with. fome- profit, I 
will.fift igino further: {Many -of:;that fort are 
here angdchardidifperſtup and: down. this Trea- 
tile; dichor upon borrowing, or by imitation 3 

thereforezought a Mair to take a little heed, 
_ morqoraliithar 


the Wit, but bet= 
Ending: 4o:lee the buſtle 
keeps: rootpreifies 


bimſelf- againſt 
'Death,ſrtoſfde him fo ſweat and pant to harden 
andiencouragei himfdlf;; and bate fo long upon 
the Perch," would have leſfened his Reputation 
_ Ee 4 with 


"__ 


” 424 Seigneur de Montaigne's" Bſſys. BoosI[ | 
with. me, .had; he riot very'\brayely maihtgintd 
it to tlie laſt.: His, {6 arderiy: andfvequent agit 
rations diſcover: that he was! inihimkelampe» 
cuous and 'paſlionate:. Maps (aniuads remiſe 
Fences, Sis loquitur, & ſecurins :- Noweſt - alins ingenio; 
Exiſt. 115. 8lius animo color.” A great Courage | {peaky, wore 
'__ mneplipently and more Jequtely:. The Witi ard Qous 
rage wear one and tis Janie Livery :2Hednuſtbe 
- convinc'd at higown'expence:: Andihe: does 
in _ ſort diſcover thathe RE —_ 
by his Enemy. Phgtarch's: way; ibhyn how: m 

1t is more difdainful; andiflreher:{trardh'd; as} 
in my opinion, ſo much»morg/ manly:and per: 
fuaſive : and I am apt to b<lieve,: that his Soul 
had more aflur'd 'andl Par wary 0 
The one more ſharp, pricks-and knakesms:ſtart; 
and more 'touches:thei Soul; :the: Caen 

ſolid, informs, eftabliſhes;:conſtamly;fiippidres 

us, and more toiches. theUnderſtanding::Ehad 

raviſhes the Judgment,-this wins: it.1/::þ have 

likewiſe ſeen other Writings y0/more reve 

renc'd than theſe;ithat in che yapreſearational 

the conflic they-maintbitvhgarbitiche Fempta- 
tions of the fleſh, \depaint/:them iſo-fharpy io. 
powerſiul and* invincible; thatuwer or : 


know 4riſtorle , nor | Cato:, *Eaomple, not. Fie- 
og 4» *» 4 | ; cepr, v 
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cgtiEverfromeheſe:do8 |Nofdre:cvery day. 
extratteftetvot Conttarieyiand Patic. 
reandmanly than” thote we foi _ 
in the-Sebools.i How: many:do;: 
pn Sag whotfhghe Poverty ?' 2 hoke many: chat 
delice to rrp or that do framers age _ _ 
ret. at:1S now. an my, 
BS q this-Morhing buried bis Father ooehies Shes 
The Yery 4rames bp whictrthey:call-Diſeaſes, 
tweeret ind mollific | the i ſharpneſs of theni. 
The 7:ficþris-wiich'them! Re ahows but a\ Cough 
the'Bloodyylnx:/but a> Loofeneſe; 3 Pltwrifie bur 
4'Stivch; ard; asitlhiey gonely name them, ſathey 
patiently-eridurechem..s. . 'Ait Very. great 
and grievous indeed, when they hinder their 
pbngg y Labourywndhey \never..iktep their 
s, bu 


t to.the;: Simplexrills, or wferta vir- —_ 


tas 'in obſcuram, &- ſolertem ſcientiam verſa eſt. Epiſt. 95+ 


That plain Gd: firmple! Verthe is converted into 
an obſcure anubcunning\ Knowiedge 7 4 was wri- 
ting this about a time when a great load of 
our: inteline:s "far :(everal:Months lay 
witch, all-its weight upon me. I had the Enemy 
dtifhy: Dot on anefides! and: the froe-bobren's; 


worſe Enemies than they, on the other ; Nom Seneca. 


aqmiy(ed\ witis; \certatur-3-and: 4; {RY all 
ſorts ——— {—_—— At: Nce.. 


. Wbitiadet: diam Lliibarve Vx mndate 
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426 Seigneur | de Monetaigne# Eſſays. * Book It; 
Wm ————— — 
Atoonftrous Was! Ocher Wars 
»this againi{t-ic felf' 3 and deſtroys 
felf with oa Poriia.: *Tis of ſo mali 
and: tainbus'a'mature; chit it ruines-it felt wiah 
the reft and with! its '0Wn rage. manglesarid 
tears:ie ſelf : to(pioces. We dfter ſee jt:diffalye 
of-ic ſelf, than [thorough ſcarcity of ni 
cet thing, ev-by forozof —— | 
ent? are »iJe to compoſe, 5+ 
dition; andiis: jc {If full c fea Wall _ 
Difobedience; andiiv-ſelf:.is 'the Example;\ amt 
d& for: the-defefice: of the: "rebels 
thoſs oftour owt 7 What 
are worn? Our Phyick makes us fiok,. 
Kor What vers agfin- boobat envy my "uh 
ne, "1 "1 Notre wal # emfoiſennc..1" 04; al YV1gnib%o 
? - ws fecourt quem lay. d done. Nice abzU 
bu wii) wegtyls > atians: wwe 
\-Suctris our:-fate} thatour Diſeaſe ls 
$a Our wy. ny do ſill increaſe... _ TT 
| F-91013 & HG 
Eneid. + ' nptat magh, xrſetguomeduabe i. 41C 
bib. 12, ©: ; 72 2ifgrowartdis fliw 
His Phfck makdshia worls and ſicker, fill 
| A £7 NE) 2313330} SHOW 
conitn, > "Oni nadir fienda wagle giv wurove, 
—_— nobis! mentem la porw fe, 


it 


| av Fa (fed wn this Giuili 
bender Re an”? 


In the beginning af Poptlar Malatlies;/z>Min 
may diſtinguiſh che out foot thei fick. Bu 
when they come to continue, asours haye 


che 


—— 
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- hy whole belly is then infected: from head to 
foot, and'no'part is free from Corruption.” For 
* there is no Air that Men fo greedily draw in, 
that diffaſes it RIF fo ſqon, and that penetrates 
fo deep'as that 'of ' Licence. Our Armies only 
fibſiſt, and ate keptrftogether by'the cemetit'sf 
Strangers; for of French'there is tow no con- 


ſtent and regular Body of an Army'to'be made. - 


What a'ſhame-it is ? there is no more Dilci 


pline' but 'what we' learn from borrow'd Sol: aan” 
dirs, © As t6/ us 'our ſelves; our Condit is at 2; 


diftretion, and nor of the Chief, but every 


To Eh 


ons athis own; che General has a harder gatjie ; 


to play within than he has without :' Tn the 
Wort" of Command to march, draw up; wheel, 
bnUthe like, we wr Agerh indeed; 'but all the 
reſt is difſfohite and free. le pleaſes me to oh- 
ſerve' how much Pufillanimity and {Cowardics 
there is'in Ambition ; by how abjet and ſer- 
vile ways ie muſt arrive It Its end, but withal, 

4c diſpteaſes me to fee good and” penerous Na: 
rares; nd that are capable of Jul -erery Jay 
corrupted! in the managery and command of 
this Confuſion. Long toleration begers habit, 
habit conſent and imitation. - We had ill con- 
triv'd Souls enow, withur ſpoiling thoſe" that 
were generous and-good 3 fo that" if we*hbld 
con; there will not femain any with whom to 
ineralt ee Heakrh of this State of ours, in caſe 
'Foityne'chance! to reſtore it $2570 | 
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| Seignewr de Montaigne's Eſays. 


Fry Book UII. 
Mr. ogilby. Ah! for young Ceſar: now'your - ſelves. engage, 
f That js again Tepair;; this rain'd. Age. | 


What is bocome of the old Precept, That Sol: 

diers oug ht more $0 fear their Chief, than the E- 

wemy ? "And that wonderful Example, that an: 
fe Orch- Orchard being inclos'd within the  precincs of 
ard of Fe 4 Camp of, the Roman: Army, was feen'at;. their 
 diſlodgment a oy day in the. ſame condi- 
within oe tion, nat an Ap! e, thoughcipe and wes 
Roman _; being ulPd off, but all left-to. the Po 
Camp, If T_ coull "a that our Youth, inſtead 


v4 4#« 


one half of that timein being a an Eye-witnelfs 
of Naval Exploits, under ſome-good Captain.of 
Malta, and .the other -half. in -obſervimg the 
Diſcipline,of the Turkiſh Armies; for they have 

- many, differences and advantages over ours. 
| One thing is, that our Soldiers. here become 
png, licentious. in, Expeditions, there more 

ate and circumſpe&. For the thefts and 

nſolencies committed upon che common Peo- 
win which are only punilt'd | 'wwich a Cudgel 

1 Peace, are capital in, War. For an.Egg taken 

in Turkey without, paying for's, firy blows 
with a Cudgel is the prefixt rate; . for' any 
[thing elſe, of what ſort, or how trivial ſoever, 


nat neceſlary: to nauriſhmana,ghey ars iolens 


fy empaiÞd, or be |: 
am aſtoniſh'd, in the | Hg of Selim, the moſt 


cruel Con RaUofor that ever wag, to. ſeg that 

when he ſubdu'd Egypr, the beautitul Gargens 

about Damas being all open, and in —_ 
/ qu 
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- Quer'd Lend, and his Army encamp'd upon the 
 veiy--place, ſhould be left: -untouch'd: by the. 

hands of the Soldiers, by reaſon they hadinot 
receiv'd the ſignal of Plander., But-is there any 
Diſeaſe in-:a- Government: ſo: important, as 
ought to - be -Phyſick'd. with ſuch a' Mortal 
Dragg ? No, faid Favenins, not ſo much. as 


the tyrannical Uſurpatian of a Common-wealth. 


Plato likewiſe will not conſent that a Man 
ſhould violate: the Peace of che Country to 
Ccure.|it;. and. by no: means approves, of;a Re- 
formation that diſturbs: and: hazards /all, and 


—_ 


that is to be purchas'd at the price of: the Cizi* | 


2ens blood and ruin; determining -1t to be the 


duty.of a good Parrior in fach a caſe to let it. 


alone; and only: to-pray to God for his extra- 


* ordinary Affiſtance:: And. ſeems| to' be angry 
with his great Friend: Dion, :for having pros 
ceeded ſomething after another manner... I was 
a Platonick in this poigt, before I knew there 
had ever beenſuch a Man as P/ato-in the World. 
And if this Perſon ought abſolutely tobe re- 
jected from our Society ; (he, who by the fin- 
cerity of his:Conſcience, merited from the Di= 
vine favour to penetrate ſo far:intothe Chris 
ſtian light, thorough! the: univerſal |darkneſs; 
wherein the World was involv'd in his time) 
'] do not think. it would well become us to 

ſuffer our ſelves to be inſtructed by a Heathen, 
how great an Impiety it is not to expect from 
God any relief ſimply his:own, ' and” without 
"our [Co-operation. / :I-often doubt, whether 
- amongſt fo many Menastamperin ſuch affairs; 

there is not co be found fome one of. _ 
i, ny 
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 6verthtowing'. Government , | Magiſtracy 


Underſtanding as to have been' really perſwa- 
deil chatthe went towards Reformation by the 
worſt of Deformations, and advanc'di'towards 
his:Satvation by the molt expreſs -caules that 
we have of moſt affured 'Danmations Ungoby 
fig 
Laws,.in whoſe protection God has plac'd him, 
by. inſpiring: fraternal Minds with parricidial 
Animoſicies, and by: calling: Devils-and Firries 
to his aid, he can-aflift the moſt holy Frwweets 
nefs and Juſtice of the divine Law:* * Ambition, 
Har ibe;Cruttty, and:Revengethave notlufficiert; 
proper,/and natural Impetuofiry of their own; 
let us bait them with the glorious titles of Fu- 
ffice and Devotion. There cannot a"worle gftate 
of things: be 'imagin'd, than where wickedneſs 
comes to be legitimate, and aflumes, with' the 
Magiftraces petmiſlion, the cloak!;of Vertue: 
Nibil in ſpeciem fallacies, quam prava rehigio, ubi 
deorum numer pratenditur celeribus. Norking bas 
4 more deceiving face than falſe Religion, where 
devotion « pretended by wicked Men. The ex- 
treameſt-{ort of Injuſtice, according to Plato, is, 
that thatwhich is unjuſt ſhould be: reputed for 
juſt.) The:common People-fuftered "therein 
very much then, not. preſent damages only; -- 


i 
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Uſque adeo turbatur agris, — 
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but fiiture-too. / The-living were to ſuffer, and 
{9-iwere they-who' were yet. unborn. '- They 
robe and ſtrip'dtham;. and cenfequentely they 
did me; even to their hope; taking from _ 
$3 at | a 
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| all. they:chad. _ 0 in” ſtore to: live Nd for 
MSI nope. by NO BITCH 0 
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yp een fecurn ferre eta derar, prndaviey: 4 Ovid. de 
nut ara turba' [celefta-.caſwe: >. \\ Eh . 3 


Auvis palls files, ſquallent fopdavibes wgrh," et5 
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Whetcheycadobberaws ay,they ſp land 
And che1ewtd Rabble harmleſs 
Walts care ſecare their! Maſters, ner os field, 
| boom © ewe and {poi meyers wr wy ee 
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Beſide this ſhock I ſuffer's others.” 'T Sdes 
werrethe inconveniencesthat: exdertcienteing 
long: with i&in ſach-a Diſeaſe. - -was-pill'd 
on #Hf|-hands, toithe Gibelin I was a Guelph, and 
to the' Guelph a Gibilin;' ſome.ons of 'the Poets 
in ve home? Fw: expreſſes this very well}; but I 
kriow-not'where/ir is.: ; The ficuation of -my 
Houſe; and my friendlineſs to. my Nei 
preſent triewich oneface, my'Lite and my 
Acionswith another. They did not lay form'd 
accuſations to my charge, for: they: had: no 
foundation of ſo doing. I never link, nor hide 


head from:the-Laws, and-wtioever would - +1 ,--; 
havequeſtion*& me woyld have Yone. himſelf - 


a greater prejudice than me. ae were only 
. . mute! ſ{picions that !were”- 
which never want appearance in fo confus'd a 
| Inixvrare,” noamore-thanzenvious or idle heads, 
I commmonty niy-ſelf lend a handto preſump- 

tuous injuries that. Fortune - of ablosd 
againſt me, by a wa 7 I have ever had of evya- 
Ging to juſtifie, excuſe, or explain my ſelf, con- 
- ceiving, 


'dabbur, 
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ceiving, <thatdt were to .ireferr. my; Conſciende 
to arbitration, to plead in its porn $500 
cnitas enim, Argumentatione elevatur.. For 'the 

» Perſpiduing cof v6 cauſe 51: tance andrlarkew 

p wt by Arg umentation. )\ And; as if:every.one:f[aw as 

'- = clearly Mmtene-as þ do:my Tclf; infiead ofrg: 
tiring from an accuſation, I ſtep up to meet it, 
and ratherigive it: fome kind:'ofcolout; by (ati. 
ironical and ſtoffing <onfellior, '3f-bidaiwor ft 

totally 'mnte, as of athinginot-wofth my' an- 
ſwer. - But iſuch as look vpon this\kifnd:of be- 

Kaviour of mine as too haughty a Confidence, 

have as little: kindneſs ifor me as they: who it 

terpret it the weakneſs of an indefenſible cauſe; 
namely,the great ones,;towards whon.want-of 
fubmitſion is a'very«great fault.; Rude. ito all 

Juſtice'that knows'and-feels 'it 1elf;) and-is not 

ſubmiſ;-humble, -ard :ſftipplianc;/ Try bo oft 

knotk'd mythead againſt the Pilar. 1590 ih, 
that-at what then: befel me an ambitious:Man 
would have hang'd himſelf, and a covetous Man 
would have done the ſame. I have no-manner 
of care of getting. © 1 09 2 0 1G 
= 4 , 7 . - TELLS: Mintnt Th on 4lwnr4 

Hor. lib. 1.'Sit mihiquod nunb eſt etiem. mwns; ot mibi vivans 

Epiſt. 18.” Quod ſupereſt &0i} quid ſuperelſe wolem Dii-..: 
elit 51 T1 | Coun Boable du 23; 


Mr. Alex- '''T only pray'that-fmall :eſtate: which! I 
ander Now: bave; may: tarry with me till I die; - 
Brome. |; Andithoſe fewdays:which:I have yet. to-live 
---:(If Heaven toimeiany mote days wilk give) 
* I mayiienjoy my Telf{ ft £1 5144 
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But-che iLoſſes' char betel, me by-.the Injury of 
others, whether: by icheft,-, or- violence, go al- 
moſt. as near my Heart, 2s they would doto 
that of ghe moſt ayaricious Man. The Offence 
troubles me, without compariſon, more than 
the loſs. A thouſand ſeveral forts of Miſchiefs 
tell upon, me in; the neck of one another; 1 
could better have born themall at once. I have 
already been, conſidering - to - whom amongſt 
my Friends I might commit a helpleſs and de- 
crepid [a and having turn'd my Eyes quite 
round, I found my ſelf at a loſs. To leta Man's 
{elf fall plum down,and from fo great a heighth, 
It ought to be in the arms of a ſolid, vigorous, 
and fortunate Friendſbip.. They' are very rare, 
if there be any.' At laft I concluded: that it was 
ſafeſt for-mse to-truſt to my ſelf in my greateſt 
Neceſlity 31 and if it ſhould fo fall. out, thac I 
ſhould be but upon cold terms in Fortune's fa- 
vour, I ſhould fo much. more preflingly re- 
commend me'to my own, and, look ſo much 
the better. to: my lf... Men on all occaſions 
throw themſelves upon foreign Afliſtances to 
ſpare their own, which are the. only certain 
and ſufficient. ones with which they can arm 
themſelves- Every one runs elſewhere, and to 
.the future, foraſmuch as no one is arrived at 
himſelf, And I. was ſatisfied, that they were 
;proficable Inconyeniencies , foraſmuch as ill 
Scholars ,are. to be. admoniſh'd with the Rod, 


when Reaſon will not.do,; as.a crooked piece 


of Wood is by fire and ſtraining to be redtc'd 


to ſtreightnels. . I have a. great while preach'd 
to ty {elf ro ſtick cloſe 20 TY own CHnegey, 
| > an 


: 
LIE. 
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andfeparars my Rffiotthe'Atfelts df ethers 4 
ye Tam ſtill turning. my Eyes aſide/ A yy 
3 tpd word;or: Juk from? at Porfoh'te 
me ; of- which Goll tknows tow NerleWexretty 
there is in theſe days, and how-little they figni- 
fie.'-I moreover, without 'wrinkling my Fore- 
head; hearken to'the Perſwaſions are 
me, to-draw me irito ſome place of 'Traffick; 
and'ſo'gently refuſe it;'as if 1 were half williti 
ro be'overcome. - Now to ſo.inddcile'a' Spirit, 
Blows are requir'd,” and this vm which'thus 
chops and cleaves;arid is ready 'tofall ogy 
from another, is tohave-theHoo Soperied 
witt/good ſound ftroaks of a Mallet. Seen 
that this' Accidene ſerv'd me for *Eyerciſe-'to - 
repare me for worſe, if I,” whobeth"by the 
Potfi of Fortune;(and- by- the- Coridition'of 
my Manners, hop'd to be the laſt, ſhould haf 
pen to'beone-of the firſt ſhould be rage 
_ thisftorm: Inftrufing my/(elf beritries,to 
my Life, and ficit for a-new Eſtate. /DThe'trns 
Aiberty 15 ro be able'ro do what a Man will with 
Seneca. Himfelf. ''Potemtifſimns eff qui [e babit-in RO 
-He' ir moſt potent , who Fig "birkſelf in bit un 
"Power: In'an ordinary andquict time, a Man | 
Prepares himſelf for moderate and common ac- 
<cidents; but in the Confufioti wherein welhave 
-beth for theſe thirty yeats;' every" Freneb-wian, 
whether in' particular 6 in general,ſces himfalf 
- every hour uporr the point 'of the total ruife 
-and overthtow ofhis Fortune. By fo much the 
-more ought he to have his Coltrage municetl 
-withthe ſtrongeſt and” moſt vigorons'Provik- 
-ons.” Let as thattk Fortune; that has' not. made 
* us 


# 
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=, w-tiveiniah effemingras idles; andlanguithing; rs 


i trip coult} n&ver-have been ſo by. 
other nieans,\will -be made famous by their: 


mixfortames; /As:T feldom. read in Hiſtories the 
uo mug ogher States, without regret that 

was not 54% better:to conſider them » +10 
ns ity make me it ſome ſort pleals 
withimy: own Eyes. this 29; 

ahi: our-phhlick Death; its forny 
-' our apy ren could not, hinge; - 

i ann colin - rp init, and: 
thergbyta.inftt m j/ 0, we maitj- 
inſthy cover'toilee, prdenry bu in Shadow, and. 

the Fobjes of Theatres', #he-pomp. of tragic 


»elveh,in .rquzing , [ 
cafure ranity-of :;theis: to, be, /piti: 
cm OD that does not pinch; 
and. kg ky Hiſtorians | skip Qver,  as- 4. ſtagnanc 
Wacerand dead/Sea; galm: Narrations, ro be 


nolqueſbion; whether: or no I can 
%a@d howangan and vile a 
permema dare Franguilicy.: I Have pals'd 
over above _=_ one/half of my; Life inthe ruine 
oft - E make niy: ſelf a little tog 
good barkin of Pationee; i in. accidents that 

| qcorivrmuch negard: what. they take from 
mie;apwhiarcertigins faft,both;wichin and wich» 
vine, Phete is: comfdbrr inf evading, ane while 


ons; antther whileranother; ofthole/Evils chat 4, 


AGINE at 2309! 400 at. laſt,” but at prelene 
Ff 4 hurt 


- dpains 1 the Narracne of 'Wars-and- Sediti- 
they rkrlaw as0-mpſt.acteptable to = 
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tum ex publicis malis ſentimmw, quantum ad pr 


hurt others only abour us7-as alſo; chatinvuar 
ters of publick Intereſt; the-moce:my:alfeftion 
is univerſally diſpers'd; the weaker it-is: Te 
which may be added, that'it ishialf erue: Tow 


45 
vatas res pertinent. We are only ſo far ſenſible of 
publick Ewils, as they-reſpe& our' prevate | Aﬀairs. 
And that the Health trom which we fell!was 
fuch, thar it ſelt confolates the regret we ought 
to'have. It was Health;burtnoc otherwiſethan 
in compariſon of che Sickhe(s that has ſucceeds 
ed it. We are.not falPn:from Cn 
The corruption and thievery which is in Dig- 
nity and Office, ſeems the-moſt inſupportable 
tome. We are leſs injuriondfly rified/in; a Wood 
than ina place of fecuricy; © ic: was an univer- 
ſal Junure of partricular:Members, rotten:toe+ 
mulation of one another,and:/ the moſt of 
with inveterate Ulcers; that: neither fequir' 
nor admitted of any -Cure. This concluſion 
therefore did really mere animate than-preſs 
me by the affiſtance oy Conſcience, which 
was not only at -peace- within ic-ſelf;; bixe gle 


” 


vated,and I did not find any reaſon ro:complain 


of 'my elf. : Alſo; as: God never ſends | Ewils 
any more than Goods, abfolurely*pure'to:Men, 
my Health continued ar-that time more 'than_ 
uſually good ; and;' as 1 can do nothing-with- 
out it, there: are tew'things' that 'Þ cannot ds 
with it. Itafforded'me means to/rouzewp all 
my Proviſrons, and to-lay mythand: befare the 
Wound ; that would el{e-:-peradventure bave 
gone farther;and experimented in my Patience, 
thac I had ſome oppolicipn again —_— 
- 3 an 


and that i it add | de a great ſhock could throw 
me:eueofjthe Sldle. 'Fda:not fay;this' to pros + 
voke ber tagive: me! a more :vigorous Charge;. 

I am her humble Servant, and ſubmit co her 


pleaſure. :Lerhec'beino other towards m8 than 
the: has ufed co be in Gid's:Name- - Do you ask 
iT am: ſenſible of her. Aſſaulcs ?: Yes, certainly 
Fam:/'+Butzas thoſewhozare-poſſeſs'd and op- 
preſs'd 'with forrow,mmay fomerimes ſaffer theme - 
ſelves /neverthelefs by. meervals to taſte a litcle 
Pleaſure; and: are :{ortecimey ſurpriz'd; with a 
Smile. - So havel1 fo riiuch power over my ſelf, 
as to.make' my ordinar ry Condition quiet, and 
free from. difturbing Thoughts ;; bur I ſuffer 
my ſelf wichal by. fics to be ſur with the 
ſtings of'thoſe unpleaſing] tions that aſ- 
Guleme, whilſt Lam arming'my ſelf. co. drive 
thens away, or: at leaſt -torwreſtle: wich. chem. 
Bidrbehotd: another aggravation -of the evil 
which befel mein the tail, of the-reft 5 I am 
re ens of als 
a molt vio of. all 
' ther; For, \as:ſound+ Bodies we: fabjet co more 
grievous Maladies, foraſmuch ss they; are: ore ' 
-co0be:ford'd; but by: fubh;! for Former rg  yory hed 
tw very 


'ful Airz\ where no-Cbneagion 
near, inthe memory of Man,-cold: Ser take 
, coming to be corrupted, _ 75:77am eel 
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mens Hr. lib. x, 


3601) Ole 29, 
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won: Llioa joodt 2:23% & 2d Sum 31, 36d. ba: 
Sir Thomas In Cont doch aoangerD old bdajiodagoin; 
| Hawkins, Nox any kleadofca pes lad Pro expiry 01 42d palos 
51 0 2imdot ns gave Sidmudiad ms 1 
I-was.t ſuffer chis pleaſant: Eondiridn, that-tlio 
fight of my Houſe-was frightful co me; Whan 

ever Ihad- there; :was! Witbdito Guird;! amd [Fe 
eqthe:mortyiaf;c rery-0ne%idiny{afvborant 
of 10 hoſpitable:a:Naturey; was:my delf.ih' very 
goaediffreſs for. Ada: my: Family $:4 
wildvatid ifrightial bark boaſts 
Friends and felfgand filling Everyi phce-with 
bvrrour whore tdi actempe-todertle 4;being 


to. ſhift abode fo an/4s any'iones;) Einger:be- 
n(but-tocake; :uAdl/Diſerfevart.chon tbhdu+ 
ed:to bect FT and People doinogftay 


r0i examine; anhbgrfuncovhethittthegsdhavear 
orab.ciAnditkemniſclicfion'c:s, that.agcor- | 
dingy the Rides ob gt1catrenerytda r rhile 
2 Man ttomes.near,!1 edt under 


—_ :Har: 


xatkix Prhawwats Þ0 196- 
t:dotes within my. 1elf,,, which EEE 


| and Patience. , Apprehenſſ 


m_ hanna bis caiadailce £2 N9t ; 
! 2268 trouble. And, if being alone, have 


taken it, Nie "had \e\Tprieglynyrahd a 
longer flight. *Tis a Kind of death > thac 1 


£15 Þ& do 


mew Srignes SOMOS Bat: 433 
do'r oc thi and, wi the worſt Wy tis co = Oe. 
he k witt oy pain, an Tonk GY 

Con dition, 3 ' without | 
uri pid without. 2 Cre 
People, es, as WA E 
could not E 
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A Roan a now, may 't thou 6 of Mr. "Ogilby-" 
| Ws Bs ere. js Nie, His; ad q 
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ple, and old, they are no longer aſtoniſh'd at. 

it, they lament no more. I ſaw ſogre who were, 

afraid of ſtaying behind, as'in a'dreadful foli-* 
tude, and did hot commonly bbferve any. other 

ſollicitude amongſt them, than that of” Sepul- 

tures; they were troubled to fee the'dead Bo- 
dies ſcarterd about ,the Fields .at the Mercy of 

Beaſts, which preſently began; to flock about 

| them. How Sffering arethe Fancies of Men ! 

ROS. The Neorites, a Nation ſubjeRed by, Alexander, 

of the Neo- threw the Bodies of their dead in'the deepeſt, 

rites, and leaſt requoneey pare of (their W6ogs, on 

piirpoſe 'to' have"rhem chere eaten; the bnly 

Sepulture reputed happy amongſt them. Some 

who. were yet in health, digg'd their . own 

' Graves, and others lgid them down'in' them 

whilſt alive; and 'a, Labourer of mine, in 'dy- 

ing, with bis Hands.and Feet 'pull'd the” Earth | 

upon him. Was not'this'to nuſtſe and” ſeecle 

himſelf to ſleep at grearer eaſe? 'A bravery itt 

ET ſome ſort like that ofthe Roman Souldiers, :who 

Sooldiers After, theBattel of Canne,were found with their 

ſuffocared Heads thruftinto Holes in the Earch, which 

with their they had made, ing in ſuffocating themfelves, 

own hands (yith their own Hands pult'd the Earth abour 


afrer che 1 $535 af} old Earth ab 
Barrel of Ge Ears In ſhort; a whole Nation by ufance + 


Cannes. 


v@ brought ro a Diſcipline 'Hothing inferiouc 
fn. undauncedneſs to'che mofftudicd and' pre- 
medicated Reſolution; "Moſt Inſtructions of 
Scientes, to encourage us, have in them gore 
of ſhew rhan of force, and of Ornament, than 
effeft. We have abandon'd” Nore, and will 
reach her what to-do; her who did*fo happi- 


ly, and fo- ſecurely gandu@ us. "And in the 
; mean 
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þ mean time, from the foorMteps of her InftruQi- 
on, and that little, which by the benefit of Ig- 
norance, remains of her Image imprinted in 
the Life of this ruſtick Rowt of unpoliſh'd Men, 
Sczeivce is conſtraingd every day to borrow: 
"HY vW- "6.1 | 1} , : \« «1 » 
therice to make a pattern for her Diſciples. of 
Conſtancy, Tranquility, Innocence. Tis pret- 


-, to ſeep that thele complain of ſo much fine 


nowledge, being to imitate chis fooliſh fim- 
licity, and that in the,moſt principal Aas of 
| Vertue: . And that our Wifdom mult learn 
even from Beglts,the moſt, profitable InſtruRi- 


ons in'the-greateſt and moſt neceſſary Concerns - 


of humane Life : As, how we are' co'live and 
die, manage our Fortunes, ove, and bring up 
our Children , 'and to maintain Juſtice: "X 
| fingular Teſtimony of humane Inficmity, and 

_ thar this Reaſon. ws fo handle” at our pleaſure, 
finding Ever more ſome diverſity and ftovelty, 

« Faves with 0s no' appatent trace of Nature.. 
Andehey make Men, as* Perfumers mix cheir 
Oils, they have. ſophiſticated ir with fo many 
Argumentations and far-fetch'd Diſcourſes, 
that it'is become variable, and particular to e- 
very one'of them, *and has 1olt its proper, con- 
ſtant, and univetſal face.” And we muſt ſeek 
_»teſtimony from Beaſts, not ſubject 'to favour, 
corruption, nor wr "2 of Opinions.” For ir 
is indeed true, thaFeven they cthenffelves do 
not always go exaatly in the Parh of Nature, 
* but wherein chey do {wervs, *tis fo little, that 
you may always fee the track. \'As Horſes that 
- afe led make feverat boundsand curvets, bur 
* ris always "at the' lerigth of rhe "Collar, ard 
they 
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der; ter; ur ch# moſt; ſevere: Sev) inf the: mitan 
time favour thy ſelf, believe what pleaſts thee, 
bee What good will ic: do thes' to prevent 


cogram ay loſe the preſent for fear. of -'*4© 
thy Mines z*and» to make the folf immedliacely 


miſcrable, becanſe:thow art-ro be-forin tirme 7 , 
Theſe are his "Wards. Screzce-indeadidbes us 
one good Office, in inſtruing us rat th in 
Tomo? 0074 bo you” © ive of65” 
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Mortals invain's your Curiofity. | 1-111; dies 
To know the Hour, and Death that you muſt 
._-., Better your-fate;ſtrike-with- a, ſudden ? +4 
Than that you long ould what ves w Lang 
| W. 
The 196 crouble Life, by cbe-care-of Dh 
oughr not Death by the: care of £4.4 .FTheione:; 
to be pre- cheiother: rights 0s. 'Tis'tiot againſt! Deathithar 
” we re, thatis too; -MOMeEntAry, A. things'a 
_ pub urn ' ſaffering wwichoue- conſe 
"cats Qdoncopntd without nuiſance, EE ed eEN 
particular Precepts. To ſaythetruth,we prepate 
our ſelves. againſt the Preparations of Death. 
Pbaloſophy ardains; that we ſhould; always have 
_ Death-before -our Eycs, to foreſee and, conſe 
der it-\ before /:the time; and after: gives tis 
_ norm wy nr provide qi Hor 
&-11 %a thought 0'u5[nd: |» 1 I 
fo. do. Phyficiavs; who throw: us int0-Difeaſci, 
to the end.they |may-. __——_— to lay.out 
their Drugs,'::and : their : If we have.maoc 
knowp. how tolive, *tib myſtery co teach-us.tb 
dis, and. makerthgyand: Uifform fromall; cht 
reſt. {f,y't have known hawcolive conftently 
-and guigty;weſhall-know bow toAliedortng. 
They may boaſt as much as they pleaſe. Hſe 
. Pa oſo 
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Philojophorans Vita, comment atio mprtis efts That Cic. Taſe. 
+bt-- whole | Life of - a philoſopher is the Meditation 
.of bs | Death. _ But I fantie,- that chough it be 
.theend; *rtis not the aim of his Life. *Tis hisend, 
His /extremity, but not nevertheleſs his objec. 
She ought herſelf to be to her ſelf her own aim 
.and delign.; | her true ſtudy is to. order, go- 
:vern, and ſuffer. her ſelf. In the, number of ſe- 
.veral other Offices, that the general and prin- 
:Cipal Chopter of .knowing how to live compre- 
-hends, ;:is this Article of, knowing how to die; 
and did noe our! fears give it weight; pne of 
the lighteſt coo., To judge of chem by the uti- 
licy; and; by the naked: truth, the, leflons of . 
ſimplicity are) not much . inferiour..to. thoſe 
[/which.the. contrary Doarige preaches tous. 
Men. are differing in. ſentiment and. force, we 
' muſt ;I2ad them-totheir;own,good, according 
- toktheir Capacities, and by various ways: | 


Quo ene cumque .rapis tempef 65 deferor boſhes. Brace the | 
41... -.: 1. frornte noMan'swardse Lis oo 
'To'this, andthar fide.I makeracks and boards, —— 
-Now!plun$d in billows of:ths.aRtiye Lite, - 
ArVertue's - Anchor tide contemplative: | 
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I never ſaw/any Countryman af. my Neigh- 
 bours:. concern, bingfalf; with the thoughc of, 

wich what countenanceand affurance he ſhould 
Pals Dyen: Þis| laſt hour: ;, Nature , teaches; him 
.\nottoudream 'of Death -eill;he [35 dyings and 
-then he does it with a better grace than Arifo- 
tle, upan; wham:Þeatb prefles wich:a double 


weight, 
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maiiretior, and*t Aic\way the" opinion 
of Ceſar; that the leaft' protiledicated Death 
| \was' © eaſieſt and GhemoRti happy? | Plus-dolet 
Seneca, Jan es oft; qui" ante 'dolet very +2: 
Epiſt. 92. *He grieves more 'than'  weceſſa 21 wh grivves 
before it is neceſſary. The Garpnes oi -of:this no 
pinion ſprings from tir 
do-weover hinder 'out tres Aris v0 * 
vent and{govern Hatural ptcſor iptions. -4 
-onty'fe ors'to dine work; | orcas 
beſt Hedleh, 'and that they have the beſt -ſto- 
inaohis and to frown, and be-ouc' of humour 
at che Image of Death. Tho cotariion fort fant] 
4n'tteedof no 'rettiedy-ticr conſtleti it 
ih the-ſhoek, 4nd: wheh the blow dothds3/ ant 
| 266nfid6r no' tnore than {jult whar'they' erjftire. 
:vit ner'then,/as WEY; 'tharwhelft wry 
narmeiof apprehenli oh-- in the 
____ _ them that patience in preſent Evils, and = 
1,2" profound. eareleſnefs of furure* finiſterReci- . 
-*,054*-* dents? That their Souls, by being more roſs 
345; 4; and dull) ar& lefipenetrable;! not ſo eafil 
34.011, Rmov'd > Pics 1; Lot bs- heatefo Dr th 
| Name, teach nethi *bue'l 307i 
utmoſt fraig'which : emis Carkro 
which. this Stupidity 1o gently leads its Diſcs- 
ples} We have fio'want 6t-2opt Maſters) who 


«Me interpreters of Hariipal" plicien2Sowarts 


#hall' be -one: © For\s%1 
'Tomnething pre Furpefe ed gta 


"fats upon isTile and /Dekoli' 7 diy aſton 
(hy Maſters) 35a if renal, term 
death, 1-ſball *eonfiriy 3he- OIL. 
ers, 


ES weighty "oof | 
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ſere;"bith (5s, rharsf yrenend . 46-b6yier> rhan' 
others, ar" having” ſome more” ſecrtt \hnowhige of 


things that 'are e and" below vs. * hn wery Socrates | 
well tbat' 1 have *aither frequented -n6r' knows? Di plead- 


Death, mor' have ever ſeen any perſon that bat 108. 
try'd bis qualities. from whom to inform "my 


ſal,» Such as fear. it, preſuppoſe' they ainw it 7 


as for-my part, I neither know what it "is Way ono oi” 


what” they do -in1 the -otber World. Death i ere. 
adventure an indifferent \thing ;, \peraduenture 
ring. to be "defired. \' *Tw nevertbeleſs to be be» 
lied, if 'it be' a tranſmigration from one place 
to another, that it | w's bettering of ones condivis 
on to. giblive ith fo \muny "great : Perſons des 
cear'd, and to be exempt - from bawving "any "more. + 
:0'ds\ with tinjuſt 'and \corruptedJudges: -5f if 
be'an annihilation "of our Being; ti yet"n better. 
ing of \ones\ condivion, 10' enter "into '# lorig* and 
peaceable'night.- © We find: nothing \'mbye\ ſaneet toi 
Life than a 'quitt Repoſe, "and @ profound" Slety 
without Drenms,” The things What: I' know* robe 
evil; 45" 10, offend #' Man's Neighbour" and io dif 
obey red Superior; whether # be Gda" & Min, 
T-carefally "avoid ſuch- as 1 i not "Init whe 
ther © they ' be good or evil; Iveanmet fear rhenr, 
If-I" po'to die, and lgave' you ' alive, the Gods 
alone only how "whether it "will "#0 "burtey either 
with "you .0r me; wherefore, | as to What concerns . 
me," youl"may” do \as jou Jhall' think fit ;" Sut"ae* 
cor-inota. ey" metbbd of adeifhig. ju. and pot 
firable* rhings, 'T 4v affirm, het yi will "do your 
Conſcienices ore" right \to" ſe" te uf Vbercy, wun- 
leſs you ſee further into' my tanſe than 1. © And 
fullging |. according 'to' my paſt attiim, both _ | 
. ic 
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lick... and. private, according. to. my mentions, 

and. according to the profit that ſo many. of - our 

«> Citizens, buth gengins old, daily extra#. from 

| my Colrverſation, and the fruit that: you reap from 

me your ſelves, you cannot more duely acquit 

your ſelves towards my merit, than in ordering, 

that 'my ' poverty econfider'd, I. ſhould \ be. mam- 

*The pub- *6iw'd in the * Prytaneum, at the: Publick ex- 

lick Ex- pence; @ thing that 1 have often. known. you 

chequer. with leſs reaſon grant to others, Do not impute 

it \t0 obſtinacy.\ or diſdain, that I. do not, . accor- 

ding to the cuſtom, ſupplicate, and go about ; to 

move. you to commiſeration. I bave bork Friends 

and Kindred, uot. being-..( as Homer ſays ) : be- 

| + gotten of . a block! or. of | a. ſtane, na more. thas -0- 

thers, that are able to_preſent | themſelves before 

you in tears and mourning, and I. hgve three de- 

folate children with which to move. you to com-. 

paſſions; But . I ſhould: do @ ſhame_ to our City, 

at the Age I am," and in the reputation of Wiſ- 

- dom_ wherein Inow ſtand, to appear in ſuch an 

abjee.' form... What would" men . ſay of the other 

Athenians;?-1 have always admoniſh'd thoſ# who 

heve frequented my Lectures, not to redeem their 

Lives by an indecent attion ; and in any the. Wars 

of my Country, at Amphioolis, Potidea, D:lia, 

and other Expeditions where I have been;.I bave 

effetually manifeſted how far I was from ſecu- 

ring. my ſafety. by my ſhame. , I ſhld. murecver 

* auereſt your. Duty and: ſhould tempt you"to . un- 

handſome things, \. for tis not for my Prayers 

ro perſuade you, but for the pure and ſolid rear 

ſon of juſtice. You have ſworn 'to the, Gods to- 

keep your ſthoes upright, and it would ſeem as if 

| | TAE 
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I ſuſpe#ed, or would recriminate non you; [þ uld 
I not believe that you are ſo: And I ſhould grue 
evidence againſt my ſelf, not to believe them as 1 


ought, miſtruſting their Condud, and not purely = 


committing my Afﬀeair into their hands. [ d1 whol- 


by rely upon them, and held my ſelf aſſur'd, rhey 


Lag 


will do in this what ſhall be moſt fit both for you 
and me. Good men, whether lromg or dead, have 
20 reaſon to fear the Gods. 

Is not this an innocent childiſh pleading of 
an inimaginable. loftineſs, and in what a ne- 
ceſlity imploy'd ? In earneſt, he had very good 
reaſon to preferr it before that which the great 
Orator Ly/ias had penn'd for him : admirably 
couch'd indeed in the judiciary ſtyle, but un- 
worthy of ſo noble a Criminal. Had a ſuppli- 
ant voice been heard. out of the mouth of S9- 
crates, that lofty Vertue had ſtruck fail in che 
height of its glory. And ought his rich and 
powerful nature to have committed her de- 
fence to Art, and in her higheſt proof have re- 
nounc'd truth and ſimplicity, the ornaments 


of his ſpeaking, to adorn and deck ir ſelf _ 


with the Embelliſhments of figures, and equi- 
vocations of a premeditated Speech ? He 
did very wiſely , and like himfelf, not to 
corrupt the tenure of an incorrupt. Life, and 
ſo ſacred an image of humane form, to ſpin 


out his decrepitude, che poor eaching of a 


year, and to betray the immortal memory 
of that glorious end. He ow'd his Life-not to 
himſelf, but to the Example of the World, 
Had it not been 'a publick damage, that 
he ſhould have concluded irc after a lazv and 

G g obſcure 


ww 
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obſcure manner ?*Doubtleſs, that careleſs and 
indifferent conſideration of his Death, very 
well deſerves that Poſterity ſhould conſider 


him ſo much the more, as they alſo did. 


And there is nothing ſo juſt in Juſtice, than 
that which Forrune ordain'd for his recom- 
mendation. For the Athenians abominated 
all thoſe who had been cauſers of his death 
to ſuch a degree, that they avoided them 
as excommunicated Perſons, and look'd up- 
on every thing as polluted, that had been 
touch'd by them : no one would waſh with 
them in the publick Baths : none would ſa- 
lute , or own acquaintance - with them : ſo 
. that at laſt, unable longer to ſuppore this 
. publick hatred, they hang'd themſelves. Tf 
any one ſhall think, that amongſt ſo many o- 
ther Examples that I had to chuſe out of 
in the Sayings of Secrates, for my preſent 
purpoſe, I have made an ill choice of this, 
and ſhall judge that this Diſcourſe is eleva- 
red above common Conceitz I muſt tell them 
| that I have purpoſely done it; for I am of 
- another opinion, and do hold it a Diſcourſe 
\ in rank and ſimplicity much behind and 
inferiour to common contrivance. He re- 
preſents, in an inartificial boldneſs, and .in- 
tantive ſecurity, the pure and firſt impreſli- 
onand ignorance of Nature. For it is to be 
believ'd, that we have naturally a fear of 
Pain, but not of Death, by reaſon of it 
elf. "Tis a part of our Being, and no leſs 
eflential than Living. To what end ſhould 
Nature have begot in us a hatred to it, and 
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2 horror of it,” conſidering that it is of {6 
. great utility to her in maintaining the Suc- 
ceflion and Vicifhtude of her Works ? And 
that in this univerſal Republick it conduces 
more to truth and augmentation, than to loſs 
or ruine. 


m—ſic rerum ſumma novatur, Lnoa:1s. 
Mille animas una necata dedir. 


The failing of one Life,is the paſſage to a thou+ 
fand other, Lives : Nature has imprinted in* 
Beaſts the care of themſelves, and of their 
conſervation, Nay, they proceed fo far, as to 
be timorous of being worſe, of hitting ' or 
hurting themſelves, and of our haltering and 
beating them ; accidents which are fubje& co 
their ſenſe and experience 3 but that we ſhould | p 
kill them they cannot fear, nor have not the endl i 
facuicy to imagine and conclude ſuch a thing licicous of 
as Death. Yet it is: ſaid, that we ſee them not their pre- 
only cheerfully undergo it, Horſes for the moſt ſervation. 
part neighing, and Swans finging when they 
die; but moreover ſeek it at need; of which 
Elephants have given many Examples. But 
beſides all chis, is not the way of arguing 
which Sccrates here makes uſe of, equally ad- 
mirable, both in ſimplicity and- vehemence ? 
Really, ic is much more eaſlie to ſpeak like 
Ariſtotle and to live like Cz{ar, than to ſpeak 
and live as Socrates did. There hes the ex- 
tream degree of pertetion and dithculry : 
Art cannot reach ic. Now our Faculties are 
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not fo train'd up. We do not try, we do 
not know them, we inveſt our ſelves with 
thoſe- of others, and let our own lie idle. 
As ſome one may ſay of me, that I have here 
only made a Noſegay of cull'd Flowers, and 
have: brought nothing of my own but the 
thread that ties them. In earneſt, I have ſo 
far yielded to the publick Opinion, that thoſe 
borrow*d Ornaments do accompany me, but 
I do not think that they totally cover, and 
hide me; that is quite contrary to my deſign, 
who defire to make a ſhew of nothing but 
what is my own, and what is my own by Na- 
ture: and had I taken my own.advice, I had 
at all adventures ſpoken- purely alone. I dai- 
ly more and more load my ſelf every day be- 
yond my purpoſe and firſt Method, upon the 
account of Idleneſs, and the humour ofthe Age. 
If it misbecomes me, asT believe it does, *tis no 
matter, it may be ofuſeto ſome other. Such 
there are, who quote Plato and Homer, who 
never ſaw either of them: and 1I alſo have ta- 
ken out of places far enough diſtant from ' 
their Source. Withoyt pains and without 
Learning,” having a wins Volumes about 
me in the place wherel write, I can preſently 
borrow, it I pleaſe, from a dozen ſuch Scrap- 
gatherers as I am, Authors that I do not much 
trouble my ſelf wichall, wherewith to embel- 
liſh this Treatiſe of Phyſiognomy. There 
needs no more, but a preliminary Epiſtle of 
the German cut, to ſtuff me with proofs, and 
we by that means goa begging for a fading 
Glory, and a cheating the ſottiſh World. Theſe 
Rhapſo- 
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Rhapſodies of Common Places, wherewith ſo 
many furniſh their Studies , are. of little uſe 
but to common Subjects, and ſerve but to 
ſhew, and not to dire us; a ridiculous Fruit 
of Learning, that Secrates does fo pleaſantly 
Ccanvaſe againſt Exthidemes. I have ſeen Bodks 
made of things that were never either ſtudi- 
ed or underſtood ; the Author committing to 
ſeveral of his learned Friends, the examinati- 
on of this and fother matter to compile it 3 
contenting himſelf for his ſhare to; have pro- 
jected the Deſign, and by his induſtry to have 
ty'd together this Fagor of unknown Provili- 
ons 3 the Ink and Paper atleaſt are his. This 
is to buy or borrow a Bock, and not to make 
one ; *tis to ſhew Men, not that a Man can 
make a Book, but that, whereof they may be 


in doubt, that he cannot make one. A Pre- 
fident in my hearing boaſted, That he had cluc- 


ter'd two hundred and odd Common Places 


- In one of his Ton; in telling which, he 
depriv*d himle 


If of the Glory that had been at- 
tributed to him. In my Opinion, a puſillani- 
mous and abſurd Vanity for ſuch a Subjed, 
and ſuch a Perſon. I do quite contrary ; and 


amongſt ſo many borrow'd things, am glad if 


I can ſteal one, diſguiling and altering it for 
ſome-'new Service , at the hazard of having ie 
ſaid, that 'tis for want of underſtanding its na- 
tural uſe. Igive it ſome particular addreſs of 


my own hand, to the end it may not be ſo ab-_ 


ſolurely ſtrange. Thele ſet their thefts to ſhew, 
and value themſelves upon them. And alſo 


they have more credic with the Laws than 
Gg 3 with 
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with me. We Naturaliſts think that there is 

a great and incomparable preference in the ho- 

nour of Invention to that of Quotation. If I 

would have ſpoke by Learning, 1 had ſpoke 

ſooner, I had writ in atime nearer to my Stu- 

dies, when I had more Wit and better Memo- 

Ty; and would ſooner have truſted to the 

vigour of that Age than this, would I have 
profeſs*d Writing. And what if this gracious 

Favour which F:r:une has lately offer'd me up- - 

on the account of this Work, had befall'n me 

in ſuch a time of my Life,inſtead of this, wheres 

- In-tis equally deſirable co poſleſs, and ready to 

lofe? Two of my Acquaintance, great Men in 

this Faculty, have, in my Opinion, loſt half, 

in refuſing to publiſh at forty years old, that 

they might ſtay *cill threeſcore. Maturity has 

Old Age its defedts as well as verdure, and worſe; and 

unfic for old Age is as unfit for this kind of Buſineſs as 

the writing any other. Who commits his Decrepitude to 

of Books. the Preſs, plays the fool if he think to ſqueeze 

any thing out thence that does not reliſh of 

Dotage and Stupidity. Our Wits grow coſtive 

and thick in growing old. I deliver my Igno- 

rance in pompand ſtate,and my Learning mea- 

gerly and poorly; this accidentally and acceſlſo- 

rily, that principally and expreſly ; and writs 

purpoſely of nothing, but nothing, nor of any 

Science but that of Inſcience. TI have choſen a 

time, when my Life, which I am to give an ac> 

count of, lies wholly before me ; what remains 

holds more of Death. And of my Death only, 

ſhould I find it a prating Death as others do, 

I would moreover give' an account at my de- 

Par- 
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parture. Socrates was a periect Exemplar in Socrates 
all great Qualities, and I am vext that he had - ——wmy 
ſa deform'd a Body as.is ſaid, and fo unſuitable — 
to the Beauty of his Soul , himſelf being ſo a- 
morous, and ſuch an admirer of Beauty. Na- 
tare lurely did him wrong. There is nothing 
more likely than a conformity and relation of _ 
the Body to the Soul. Jp/i animi magni refert |; 
quali in corpore locati ſint: Multi enim e corpore © 
exiſtunt, que acuunt mentem; multa que obtun- 
' dant. It « of great conſequence in what Bodies 
Souls are plac'd , for many things ſpring from the 
Body that ſharpen the Mind, and many that blunt 
and dull it. "This ſpeaks of an unnatural ugli- 
'neſs and deformity of Limbs : But we call 
that ill-favour'dneſs alſo, an unſeemlineſs ar 
firſt ſight, which is principally lodg'd in the 
Face, and diſtaſtes us by the Complexion, a 
Spor, a rude Countenance, ſometimes from 
ſome inexplicable Cauſe,in Members neverthe- 
lefs of good ſymmetry and perte&. The Defor- 
mity that cloth'd a very beautiful Soul in Bzo- 
tia was of this Predicament. That ſuperficial 
uglineſs, which nevertheleſs is always the moſt 
imperious, is of leaſt prejudice to the ſtate of 
the Mind, and of little Certainty in the Opi- 
nionof Men. The other, which by a more 
proper Name,iscall'd a'more ſubſtantial Defor- 
mity, ſtrikes deeper in. Not every Shooe of 
ſmooth ſhining Leather, but every Shooe neat- 
y made, ſhews the interiour ſhape of the Foot. 
As Socrates ſaid of his, that it accus'd juſt fo 
much in his Soul, had he not corrected it by 
inſtitution; but in ſaying fo, I believe ſhe did 
Gg 4 but 
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What hut ſcoff, as his cuſtom was, and never ſo ex- 
Beau'y 1» cellent a Soul made i ſelf. I cannot oft enough 
' much tobe 7CPeat how great an eſteem I have for Beauty, 
eſtcem'd. that potent and advantageous Quality. He 
calld it a ſhort Tyranny, and Plato, the Privi- 

ledge of Nature. We have nothing that excels 

it in Reputation 3 it has the firſt plate in the 
Commerce of Men 3 it preſents it ſelf eo meet 

us, ſeduces and prepoſſeſles our Judgments with 

great Authority and wondettul Impreflion. - 

Phrine had loſt her Cauſe in the hands of an 
excellent Advocate, if, opening her Robe, ſhe 

had not corrupted her Judges by the luſtre of 

her Begury. And I find that Cyrw, Alexander, 

and Ceſar, the three Maſters of the World, 

never neglected Beauty in their greateſt Af- 

fairs; no more did the firſt Scipio. The ſame 

word in Greek ſignifies both fair and good, and 

the Holy Ghoſt otr calls thoſe good, whom he 

means fair. I ſhould willingly maintain the 

priority in things call'd Goods, according to 

the Song,which Plato calls an idle thing, taken 

out of ſome of the ancient Poets, of Health, Beam- 

' Beautiful fy, and Riches. Ariſtotle ſays, that the right of 
Perſons fir Command appertains to the beautiful ; and 
ro com when there is a Perſon whoſe Beauty comes 
mance near the Images of the Gods , that then Vene- 
ration is likewiſe due. 'To him who ask'd him 

why People ofter and longer frequented the 
Company of handſome” Perſons? That _— 

on, ſaid he, # not to be asR'd by any but one that is 

blind. The moſt, and the greateſt Philoſophers, 

* ' paid for their ſchooling, and acquired Wiſdom 

þy the Favour and mediation of Beauty. Not 


only 
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only in the Men that ferve me, but alſo in the 
Beaſts. I conſider them within ewo fingers 


. breadth of Goodneſs : And yet I fanſie that 


thoſe Features and Moulds ofa Face, and thoſe 
Lineaments by which Men gueſs at our inter- 
nal Complexions, and our Fortunes to come, 
is a thing that dves not very diretly and ſim- 
ply.lie under the Chapter of Beauty and De- 
formity, no more than every good Odour and 


| Serenity of Air promiſes Health, nor all Fogg 


and Stink, Infection, and a time of Peſtilence. 
Such as accuſe Ladies of contradicting their 
Beauty by their Manners, do not always hit 
right; for, ina Face which is none of the beſt, 
there may lie ſome air of Probicy and Truft : 
As on the contrary, I have ſen betwixt two 
beautiful Eyes, menaces of a dangerous and 
malignant \Narure. There are ſome Phyſrogne- 
mies that are favourable, ſo that in a crowd of 
vidtorious Enemies, you ſhall preſently chooſe, 
amongſt Men you never ſaw before, one ra- 
ther than another, to whom to ſurrender, and 
with whom to intruſt your Life, and yet not 
properly upon the Conſideration of Beauty. A 
Man's look is but a feeble Warranty, and yet it 
is ſomething conſiderable roo: And if I were 
to laſh them, I would moft ſeverely ſcourge 
the wicked ones, who belye and betray the 
Promiſes that Nature has planted in their  Fomg 
heads. I ſhould with great ſeverity puniſh 
Malice in a mild and gentle Aſpe&t. Ir ſeems 
as it there were” ſome happy, and ſome unhap- 
py Faces; and I believe there is ſome arr in di- 
ſtinguiihing affable from fimple Faces, —_— 

rom 


_— 
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from -rude, malicious from-penſive, {cornful 
from melancholick, and ſuch other bordering 
Qualities. There are Beauties which are not 
only fair, but four; and others, that are not 
only ſweet, but more than that, faint. To 
prognoſticate future Adventures, is a thing 
thac I ſhall leave undecided. I have, as 10 my 
own Concern, as I have ſaid elſewhere, ſim- 
ply and nakedly embraced this ancient Rule, 
That we cannot fail in following Nature, and that 
the ſoverargn Precept us to conform our ſelves to her. 
I have not, as Socrates did, correted my natu- 
ral Complexions by the force of Reaſon, and 
have not in the leaſt moleſted my Inclination 
by Arr. I havelet my felt go as I came; I 
contend not. My two principal parts live of 
their own accord in peace and good intelli- 
gence, but my Nur/e's Milk, thanks be to God, 
was tolerably wholeſome and good. Let me 
ſay this by the way, that I ſee a certain Image 
of ſcholaſtick Honeſty, almoſt only in uſe a- 
mongſt us, in greater eſteem than *tis reall 

worth ; a ſlave to Precepts, and fetter'd with 
Hope and Fear. I would have it ſuch, as that 
Laws and Religions ſhould not make, but per* 
fe and authorize it, that finds it has where- 
withal to ſupport it ſelf without help, born and 


rooted in us from the Seed of univerſal Reaſon, 


and imprinted in every Man by Nature. That 
Reaſon which re&ified Socrates from his vici- 
ous bent, renders him obedient to God's, and 


Men of Authority in his City:; courageous in 


Death, not becauſe his Soul is immortal, but 
becauſe he is mortal. *Tis a Dofrine ruinous 
| T6) 
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to all Government, and much. more hurtful 
than ingenious and ſubtle, which perſwades the 
People, that a religious Belief is alone ſuffici- 
ent, and without Manners, to fatisfie the Di-. 
vine Juſtice. Uſance demonſtrates to us a 
vaſt diſtintion betwixt Dewotion and Conſci- 
ence. TI have a tolerable Aſpe, both in Form 
and Interpretation: 


Duid dixi habere me? Imo habui, Chreme, Terence, 


Heu! tantum attriti corporis ofſa vides. Heaut, AF. 
Is Scen, Is 


Have, did 1 uy ? No, Chremes, I had once, 
Of a worn Body thou but ſce'ft the Bones. 


and that makes a quite contrary ſhew 'to that 
of Socrates. It has oft befalln me, that upon 
the mere Credit of my Preſence,and the Air of 
my Face,Perſons who had no manner of know- 
ledge of me, have put a very great confidence 
in me, whether in their own Aﬀairs or mine: 
And I have in foreign Parts obtain'd Favours 
both ſingular and rare ; but amongſt the reſt, 
. theſe two Examples are peradventure worth 
particular relation: A certain Perſon, delibe- 
rated to furprize my Houſe, and me in itz his 
Artifice was to come to my Gates alone, and 
to be importunate to be let in: I knew him by 
Name, and had reaſon to repoſe a Confidence 
in him, as being my Neighbour , and ſome. 
thing related to me. I caus'd the Gates to be . 
open'd to him, as I do to every one, where I 
found his Horſe panting, and all on a foam. 
He preſently popt me in the mouth with = 

Flim- 
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Blim-flam: That about half a League off , be 
had unluckily met with a certain Enemy of bs, 


whom I alſo knew, and bad beard of their Quarrel; 


that this Enemy had given him a very brisk chace, 


and that baving been ſurprized in diſorder, and bis 
Party being too weak,he was fled to my Gates for re- 
fuge : And that be was in w trouble for his 
Followers, whom, he ſaid, be concluded to be all 


either dead or taken. F innocently did my beſt 


to comfort, aſſure, and refreſh him. Preſently 
after, comes four or five of his Souldiers, that 
preſented themſelves in the ſame countenance 
and affright, to get in too, and after them more, 
and fill more, very well mounted and arm'd, 
to the number of five and twenty, or thirty, 


' pretending that they had the Enemy at their 


heels. This Myſtery began a little to awake 


| my ſuſpicion. I was not ignorant what an 
Age I liv'd in, how much my Houſe might be- 


envy'd, and I had ſeveral Examples of others 
of my Acquaintance, who had milſcarried after 


that manner. So it was, that knowing there 


was nothing to be got in having begun to do a 
Courteſlie, unleſs I went through with it, and 
I could not diſengage my felf from them, 
withour ſpoiling all; I let my felf go the moſt 
natural and fimple way, as L always do, and 
invited them all to come in. And in truth, I 
am naturally very lictle inclin'd .to ſuſpicion 
and diſtruſt, _ 1 willingly incline towards ex- 
cuſe, and the gentleft interpretation. I take 
Men according ro the common order, and no 
more believe thoſe perverſe and unnatural In- 
clinarions, unleſs convinc'd by — Evie 

| ence, 
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dence, -than I do Monſters and Miracles; and 
am moreover a Man who willingly commit 
my ſelf to Fortune, and throw my ſelf head- 
long into her Arms; and have hitherto found 
more reaſon to applaud, than to condemn my 
ſelf for ſo doing ; having ever found her more 
ſollicitous of, and more a Friend to my Aﬀeairs, 
than I am my ſelf. There are ſome Ations 
in my Life, wherein the Condu& may juſtly 
be called difficult; or, if they pleaſe, prudent. 


” Yet of thoſe, ſuppoſing the third -part to have 


been my own, doubtleſs the other two Thirds 
were abſolutely and ſolely hers. We are. me- 
thinks to blame, in that we do not enough 
truſt Heaven with our Afﬀairs, and pretend to 
more from our own Conuudt than appertains 
to us. And therefore ic is that our Deligns fo 
oft miſcarry. Heaven is diſpleas'd at the ex- 
tent that we attribute to the right of Humane 
Prudence above his, and cuts it ſhorter, by 


how much the more we amplifie ic. 'The lalt 


Comers kept themſelves on Horſe-back in my 
Courc, whilſt their Leader was with me in the 
Parlour, who would not have his Horſe ſet up 


in the Stable, ſaying, He would immediately. 


retire, ſo ſoon as he ſhould have news of the 
reſt of his Men. He faw himlſelt Maſter of 
his Enterprize, and nothing now remain'd but 
the execution. He has lince ſeveral crimes ſaid, 
(for he was nor aſham'd to tell the fiory him- 
ſelf) that my Countenance and Fieedom had 
ſnatch'd the Treachery out of 1:15 hands. He 
again mounted his Horſe, his Followers haviag 
continually their Eyes intent upon him, to ice 
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when he would give the Sign 3 very much a 
ftoniſh'd to ſee him march away and leave his 
Prey behind him. Another time, relying up- 
on I know not what Trace, newly publiſ'd in 
the Army, I took a Journey through a very 
tickle Country. I had not rid far, but T was 
diſcover'd, and two or three Parties of Horſe, 
from ſeveral places, were ſent out to take me 3 
one of them the third day overtook me, where 
I was charg*d by fifeeen or twenty Gentlemen 
in Yizors, follow'd at a diſtance by. a Band of 


Argoulets, Here wasT ſurrendred, and taken, - 


withdrawn into the thick of a neighb*ring Fo- 
reſt, diſmounted, fobb'd, my Trunks rifled, my 
Cabinet taken, and my Horſes and Equipage 
divided amongſt new Maſters. We had in this 
Copſe a very long Conteſt about my Ranſom, 
which they ſet ſo high, that ic very well ap- 
pear'd I was not known to them. They were 
moreover in a very great debate about, my 
Lifez and in truth, there were ſeveral Gir- 
cumfſtances that threatned me of the danger I 
was in. | 


Tunc animis opus, «/Enea tunc pefore firmo. 


Then, then, eAneas, there was need 
Of an undaunted Heart indeed. 


I ſtill infiſted upon the Truce, being willing 
they ſhould only have the gain of what they 
had already taken from me, which alſo was 
not to be deſpis'd , without promiſe of any 
other Ranſom. After two or three hours that 
we 


, 
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we had been in this place, 'and that they had 
mounted me upon -a pitiful Jade char was not 
likely to run from them, and commiceed me 
to the guard of fifteen or twenty Harquebu- 
ers, and diſpers'd my Servants to others, ha- 


ving given order that they ſhould carry us a- | 


way Priſoners ſeveral ways, and being already 
got ſome two or three Muſquet-ſhot from the 
place; 


Fam prece Pollucis jam Caſtoris implorata ; 
Whilſt 1 implor'd Cafor and Pollax aid 3 


behold, a ſudden and unexpeted alteration, 
I ſaw the Chief amongſt them return to me 
with gentler Language,making ſearch amongſt 
the Troopers for my 1ſquander'd Goods, and 
cauling as many as could be recover'd to be 
reſtor'd to me, even to. me Calket; bur the 
beſt preſent they made my was me Liberty, 
for the reſt did not much concern me in thoſe 
days. The true cauſe of fo ſudden a change, 
and ofthis more mature deliberation, wichouc 
any apparent impulſe, and of ſo miraculous a 
Repentance, in ſuch a time, in. a complotred 
and deliberated Enterprize, and become: juſt 
by uſance, (for at che ticft daſh I plainly con- 
feſs'd to them of what Party I was , and whi- 
ther. I was going) in earneſt, I do nor yer 
rightly apprehend. The moſt eminent a- 
monegſt chem, who. pulFd off his Vizor, and 


cold me his Name, then ſeveral times told me 


over and oyer again, that I was ouligaver, my 
| elt- 


Catullus, 
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. deliverance to my Countenacne,and the liber- 


ty and boldneſs of my Speech, that rendred 
me unworthy of ſuch a miſadventure, and de- 
manded affurance from me of tne like Courte- 
fie. *Tis like that the Divine Bounty would 
make uſe of this vain Inſtrument for my Pre- 
ſervation, and moreover defended me the next 
day from other and worſe Ambuſhes, which 
even theſe had given me warning of. The 
laſt of theſe two Gentlemen is yer living, to 
give an account of the Story; the firſt was 
kill'd not long ago. If my Face did not an- 
{wer for me, if Men did not read in my 
Eyes, and my Voice, the Innocency of my In- 
tention, I had not liv'd fo long without Quar- 
rels, and without giving Offence, with the in- 
diſcreet liberty I take, right or wrong, to fay 
whatover comes at my Tongue's end, and to 
judge fo raſhly ofthings. This way may with 
Reaſon appear uncivil, and ill adapted to our 
way of Converſation ; but I have never met 
with any who havejudg'd it outrageous or ma#= 
licious, or that took Offence at my liberty, if he 


' had ic from my own mouth. Repeated words 


have another kind of ſound and ſence : Neither 
do hate any Perſon whatever,” and am fo 
ſlow to offend, that I cannot do it, even upon 
the account of Reaſon it ſelf. And when oc» 
— invited me to ſentence Criminals, I 
have rathers choſe to fail in point of Juſtice, 
than todo it. Ut mapis peccari nolim, quam ſa- 
ris anini ad vindicanda peccata babeam. Sothat 
Thad rather Men ſhould not offend, than that 1 
ſhould have the Heart to condemn. them. / Ariſtotle, 
| 'ris 
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*is ſaid, was reproach'd for having been too Ariſtotle A 
merciful to a wicked Man : I was indeed, laid x 115g 
he, merciful to the Man, but nog, to bis Wicked- qrcgai. 


eſs. Ordinary rate them- 
He AY td ho 


ſelves to Puniſh 'horrour of the 
Wray Eyen this cools mine, _ The horrour of 
elis fri Mubfet nbGffrkar Sſccohd 3 af 
the deformity of 'the firſt, Cruelty makes nie 
abhor all intitation of it. 'That'miy be apply'd 
to me, who amr brit 4 Knave''of Chis; which' 
was ſaid of Chorilas King of Sparta , He can- 
not be good,” being" be wor” vi 10 the wicked. 
Or thus for - PlutattF delivers \it both" theſe 
way: as heidogs azhonland: other things, ;va« 
riouſly, and contrary t9i,one another : He 
uſt needs be good, becauſe be i: ſo even to the wic- 
ked.:.\Exen as in-lawfal Agions I do not care 
Fins my: ſelf; iwhen, tos ſuch as are dif- 


2d | at iesc{o,nto. fay-ghe truth,, in unlaw- 
.charigs; Ldonet;make Conſcience enough 
of employing «my 1elf,, when ; for luch as are 
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which'is a Rip yore 'mots'weak ani ihebpd 
But Fruth *% x: thing, that we-ought 
notto difUaity'# 


us to it- en Procter Jars: 


know'nor't6 which 4& 
fewer. The rt we will draw from 
the conference of Eyents is unfure, by reaſon 
they are always unlike. There is no Fave 
ſo univerſal in this Image of things, as divegſi- 
ty and variety. - Boththe Greeks, the Latins, 
and we, for the moſt expreſs. Example of fimi- 
litude, have;/pirch'd upon that of Eggs. And 
yet there have been Men, particularly one at 


'has/no 


_—_— 


Delphos, who could diſtinguiſh Marks of dit-\ 


ference: amongſt Eggs ſo well, that he never 
nh ene for another: And, having many 
Hens, could tell which had laid i it, Diflimili- 


tude intrudes ir-felf of it felf 1 in our Works 'Y 


--no 


- 
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no Art'ean arrive at a perfe&” Simiticads: 
Neither 'Perezet \, hor any other Cart maker, 
can ſo carefully poliſh and- blank ''the backs of 
his'Cards, - tha6 fome Gamefters will nor diftia- 
guiſh them by ſecing "them only ſhuffled by*a*? 
nother. '/ Refemblance does not ſo much make 
one, as difference makes another. Nature has 
oblig*d her ſelf to make? riothing other that 
was not unlike. 'And yer 1 am not much 'pleas'd 
with hisOpinon, whothought by the matei- 
tude of Liws'to curb the Authority of Fu ger, 
in clitting-themy but the Cantels.' He ' was 
not aware that 'there 'is' as nivch libercy and 
fireech in the-intetpretation: of ' Zaws,” #5 ih 
their Faſhion ; and ' they but fool themſelves, * 
who think toleffen and ſtop our Debates, by 
#fintmoning usto the- expreſs Words of the Bz- 
We: Foraſmuch as Humane Wie dees not find 
the Field 1efs'fpacious whereity to controvert 
the ſeace of atiorhier, than to deliver his own ; 
ant, asif thefewere 16 animolicy and tartneſs 
in-pleſing thatt (vention. | We ſee how much 
he wasdeceiv'dy for- we have more Laws in 
France,” than in all-the feſt of the World be- 
fides; - ard more that would be neceflary for 
the Governmenit of all the Wotlds of Epicares. 
Ut dlim Flagitis, fic mince” Legibus 'Iaborarnas : Tacitus. 
So that'as formerly we'were* fiek "of Wickedneſs,. 
we dre now fith of the Laws 7 And yet we have, 
left fo much to the debate and decifion of our 
wages, that there neveri'was fo tv} and uncon- 
erouPd a- libercy; ' What have our Lepr/ſarors 
got by culling out” & hundred thouſand paftt 
cular Caſes, and' for thoſe, by- having added a 
| — » hun 
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hundred thouſand Laws ?. This number: holds. 

no' manner of: proportion with the infinite, di-: 
yerſity,ot humane Ations ; the multiplication 

of our; Inventions will ; never arrive at.\theva- 

- Friety 'of | Examples.  Add-to them a hundred- 
_ times as. many more, it will not-neverthelels e- 
ver happen, that of events to come, there-ſhall 

any. one fall out chat in this great number of 
millions of events ſo choſen and recoroed, ſhall 
jump with any one, to, which. it;canpbe ſo'ex- 
acktly.coupled and compar'd, that there will 
not remain ſome Circumſtances. and-Diverſicy 
which-will require-.a-'variety - of; Judgment. 
There is little. relation- betwixt our A#ions 
- that are in. perpetual mutation, . and fixt and 
immobile Laws; the moſt; to. be: deſir'd, are 

thoſe that are the moſt rare, the moſt-ſimples 
and -genergal: and .I, am further of : Opinion, 
that we were berter-' to have none at all, than 
to have: them in ſo prodigious number. as we 
have. . - Nature always gives them-better, and 
more. pure than thoſe are we make our ſelves; 
witnels the Picture of- the Golden-Age, and the 
Paſſengers ſtate wherein we: ſee Nations live. who have 
made aſe no, other.; Some there are, who. for their only 
Judges, Fudge, taks the.,firft paſſer, -by. that. travels 
bt . ; along. their... Mountains, -xo decermine; their 
Cauls: And. others,,who,.on their Market day, 

| Chooſe. out;-lome one amongſt. them upon the 
place, to,decide all their-Controverſiez, What 
danger would there be, that the wiſeſt ſhould 
ſo.determine, ours, according to occurrences, 

and by fight, without obligation .vf Example - 
and, Conlequeance ? Every . Shoog to: his ea 
5 | oor. 
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Foot. King Ferdiend Fne Colonies © the Ty. 
dies, and wilcly provided that chey ſhould noe. 


carry along withthem any Studentsof the Long 
Robe, for tear leſt Suits, ſhduld get footing in, 
that new.H/orld; as being a-pcience in its own 


Nature, the, Mother of afkrercation and deciſy 


on; judging ,. with . P/ato,, that Lawyers and 
Phyficians are the Pefs of a Country. Whence 
does it come to paſs, that our common Langua- 
ges,ſo eaſig for all other uſes, become obſcure, 
and are unintelligible in M/s and Contratts ? 


And that he who 1o clearly expreſſes himſelf, 


what eyer he ſpeaks or writes, cannot find in 
this any. way of declaring himſelf that. does 
not. fall into doubt ar:d: contradiction ? If it 


pacts,. the, more.they preſs and.work it, and 
endeavour .to. reduce. it.to. their; own will, the 


more ghey.arpcate the libercy. of this generous 
.exades their. endeavour, ' 


Metals ic, mocks and. evades their. end 
and ſparkles ic ſelf into 19,many Teparare\Bo- 
dies, as, fruſtrates all account :. $0. is. it here, fog 
9908 * -Hh-3 ' 0 
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in ſubdividing theſe ſabritties,” we'teach Men 


© ro increaſe their "donbts, 'Miey"pult us inco'a 


way of ſtretching and diverſifying difficulries, 


they lengthen and diſperſe them.” *'In ſowing 


and retailing of Queſtions; they make rhe 
World to froaafic and Re WiC brett 
and diſputes: © As.che Earth is made fertilefby 
being crumbled and husbanded' deep. 'Difficsl- 


tatem 'facit Diffrma; DoBrine begtrs Difficul- 


ty. We doubred of Ulpjan, and are now more 
perplex'd with Bartolws and Ba/dws. We ſhould 
put our the trace of this innumerable” diverfi- 
ty of Opitions,. not ' adorn our ſelves” with it, 
and fill Pofterity with Crorchets. T know not 
what to fay ro it, but Experience makes it ma- 
nifeſt; that ſo many interpretations diffipate 
Truth, and break it. Ariftorle writ to be un- 
derſtood, which if he conld nor be, much Jeſs 
will another that is not fo good art” jt; aniÞa 
hird thanhe'whoexpref$'d his Sit Photos: 

e'vpen the matter, and {pM itin pouring 
out. Of one ſitbjet we make 'a chouſand, ard 
in mulciplying andfubdividing chem, fall again 
into the'infinity of Atoms of Epicarms, Never 
did-twognen* make the fame yy of the 
fame” ching; and *ris impolite 'to find" two 
Opinions exattly alike, not only in feveFal 
men'but'in the Tame men, at diverſe hours. I 
oft find matter of donubr,” of things which'the 
Commentary difdains"to take notice of.  T am 


moſt ape to Nimble ir an' even Country, ke 


(the Horſes that F have" known, je o:make 
molt trips it gin Bit . Who" wilt 
nor-fay that Ghfes augment Doubrs'andTgrio® 
—_— 0 | | rance, 
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rahes, Ages ther&# ns bk to©be found, 
eithet Hirbatie or Di h the World 


buſies it” Ha about'1 Eh of, 'which 
areccleayd "a mere reration.” The hundredch 
Commuentiior | lf refers yourro'the next, tnore 


thai he. *When were-we 
pit our Telves, thift' a Book 
; Bed now nq"tmofeto 
| 'moſt- me ne Law. 
We give the Aurfioriy > nfinire 
Doors,” infinite Arreſts, 'and. "as many Inter- 
preratibns; Yet'do' we find any'end of the 
ers of inter g? Is therefor all thar, any 
gteR'or 4dvaric nent, towards Peace; or 

ro we! Be Rang id n og fewer  Noords2s 
and'F ring ol when' reat' Maſs of Law 
was yet in is firſt "Infagcy 2, We on the con- 
trary darken and bury al Ihrdlligence. We 
cin no more diſcover” it, but at the mercy 
'of 'fo man fences and: barriers. Men do not 
kndw'the'niacura] Diſcaſt of the 'Mind, it does 
rpeblai hat SOnTy enquire, and is eternal 
- Iy wheeling, juggling; -and (perplexing it ſelf; 
| ve "(like Silk- nj B bcareet ſelf with i irs 
own Web. Mus m pice.' A Mouſe in a pitch 
Bartel. 1c thinks it _ covers at a greatdiftance 
F know not what glimps of light, and imagi- 
Ao Truth; Ht running co ic fo ma” 
ny Difficulties, indrances, and new Inguilici- 
oi, 'crols 'its' way that it loſes 'its, way, and 
is made drunk with the motion. Not” much: 
unlike e£ſop pDogs, that ſeeing ſomething like 
a dead Body floating in the Sea, and nor being 
able to approach! it, attempted to drink the 
h 4. - Warer, 


% 
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26. 4ry,,and lo.drown'd 
1: has one Crates, aid 
eliten, "Halls; pat . &- 
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have. found out in 
this choice. .of Knowledge ;. one of better.un- 
derſtanding would not. reſt ſo content,” there 
is always roam, for one to ſucceed, nay.even 
for our ſelves, and every . where,elſz through- 
.out 3 there. is. no end of our. .Inquilizions,. our 
£nd is in the other, World. 'Tis ia ig. eſther 
that wit is-grown ſhorter ſighted whem it. . is 
ſatisfied, or that it is. grown weary. ,'*No gene- 


rous Mind can ſtop in it ſelf, it will ſtill pre- 

tend furcher, and beyond: its . power ;.it -has 
Sallies beyond its Effe&s. If it do nat adyance 
and preſs. forward, and:retire,, ruſh, turn and 
wheel about, *tis, but ſpricely. by: halves. jts 
purduics . are: without Bound, or .Mechad, its . 
aliment.js Admiration, tmbiguicy the Chace; 
which Apobo ſufficiently declared, in-always 
ſpeaking x0 us in a double, obſcure, and obli- 
qug Sence ; not feeding, but amuſing and ppzy 
ling us. *Tis an, irregular and perpetual;mo- 
tion, withont,, Example,; and without: Aim. 
His inventions. heat, .purſue,, and . introduce 
one another. Whew A Be 


Ainſi voit on en unraiſſeau/toulant. 
Sans fin | une eau, apres Pautre roulant, 


Ex 


, a 2 nid Land wmAg comm 
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. "Et out. de 1angs & un eternel. conduitt, 
rf une: ſuit Pautre, Or- Pupe autre fuit.. 
>... Pax cette-cy; celle-Ia off pouſſee, 
Et cette-cy par Pautre.eft devancte.: 00 
Touſiayrs eau va dens Prau: & touſiours þ-ce ce 
| Ae e(170 rain: teeny eau enuyſail: 3 1490 
< IP a running. | wok one - Wave we Ges 
After another.cowl incalltndy, : 
Te oa; as they, glide, each does niceGredy: - 
; Purſue he other, each;the other fly.; 
Wt this.that's eyer-more puſtd an, and this 
The Voce ln preceded i IS&rc 0/1 1001 
ill ;dory into water {will (til 
ht this 300 Brook, hu different Water 
4 1'L I v 11% 
here. 1is —_— to 4an — Jngconovtatho 
oY chan Things, and none, upon Books 
yk ;lpon all ocher Subjesz, we do nothing 
nt. upon-oRe anather Every: placs 
with , Commentaries of Authqns : _ is 
great carcity. Is it nor. the-principal-and 
puted. knowledge, of,our, Ages 'tQ- quote 
the;Learned?-Is\ic not the.common and. 
ang end of all Studies ? Qur-Opinions,ars: 
grafced upon one * ENNEe the. firſt: {erves for, 
Li; High the. ſecond, 1the Jegond Mephorhink, 
ſtep, by ſtep, we. climb che, 


_ ICce-it, COMEs,to- Pa 5, that; - 


ee: is. mounted (} higheſt; has .gtf.more 
onouF. — merit, ;; tor, be is, got pp; ba a 
rain ypon. the. ſhoulders of; the;Jait bge one. 
ow: oft, and peradventure-:how , fooliſhly, 

hare I ſtcecch'd my Book, .te;make: it ſpeak of 
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* je ſelf; fooliſhly, if ifor"*no ether Yeaſori: bur 


this ; that I ought 'ro-call troimynd: her} foy 
of others who do'the fame:"" Theſe frequent 
amorous glances/-that *they ſo oft aft opon 
their works, | wicneſs that -cheir- Hearts' 
with ſelfdove.: and that: ever-*the- dla fal 
Severity wherewith they laſh and ſcourge them, 
are no other. thaw the: wanton Diflicalations 
of a natural kindnefs:' According t6 AriPprle, 
whoſe valuing and undervaluing himſelf; o_ 
ſpring from the 'ſanie air'vf Arrogancy 
urge tor my excuſe, that'I ought in-thisto 
more liberty than-others, forafmnch'44T v 
of my ſelfarid'of my Weitings, ye egy Be 
Ido of my other Actions ; and let my 
return upon my ſelf, 1 know not bios Or 
no every one elſe wilbeake ie: "Firave 6bferv'd 
in Germany, that Luther: has left xs many Di- 
viſions ind Diſputes abont the” doubt” of his 
Opinions and more than-he himſelf hasraigd 
__ the Holy. Scriptares: 'Oup"coneltis: yer 
demand «what Natwre' 53, ay Pheafurt; 
Coeycant Sub#itttion' CLIT / The" | 
about words, at i9 [atiſiver W865 # 
Stone is 4 body, bur if 'a/'tan ſhould farther 
urge, andiwhat n a Wo ye 2 —_— and; 
whar is SubſtxH&s,-afid'ſo'on hewwbult' ve 
che'refponderit cothe'endl oh his Calipii We &&- 
chaiige 6ne wordfor atiotheriand "oft tines for: 
one le /tinde?tGods f better find w whiat Vin 
3s, thay T kiow' what'anima[' is; 'or 'mottal, 
rational” ''To ſatisfie one'doubt, they pop Gy 
in the fiduth with three; "ris the Hydra's he 
Socvatti ak d- Memon - whit * Fares: avas 5 
There 
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A 
Tap: 13. _ Stipnen do Morindigne's has. "415 
There's "by s- Meminon, the Vertuie'of' 4 Mati, 
and ofa Wongsn, of a M; agiſtrate, and of a pet 
vate Perſon, of af old 7 and-of a Chi 
very well, cry'd Soorates,' we were in queſt of 
one Vertue, and thou haſt brought 'us'-a whole 
ſwarns.. We put out one qoeſtien,/afdrhou re- 
turneſt us a whole Hive: A no- Evenit; nor tio 
Face entirely reſembles another, {{&'d6 "they 
not entirely differ. An ingenions trixttire of 
Nature.: If our Faces were not alike, we-could 
not dinſtinguiſh'man frony Beaſt yif theywere 
not- unlike, we could not diſtinguiſh one Man 
from another. - Alkthings hold BY Toe Simi- 
licude,- all -Examples halt.” 'And' the relation 
which! is drawn froth Experience is always 
faulty and imperfe&; compariſons are always 
coupled at one.erid or other. So da the Laws 
ſerve and are fitted tO every oneyf our Aﬀairs, 
by ſome wreſted, biaſs'd and fore'd Interpret® 
tion.” Sitice: the Ethick- Low#that concern: the 
particular!Duty of every one in hinifelf/are fo 
hard- to'be taught and oblerr'd; bs we ſcethey | 
are3 *is no wonder” if thoſe "who goveriy 
many particulars, is mtich- more: Do but con- 
ſider the-form of this Fuſtice that governs th, 

. *tis a-true Teſtimony of Hunitihe weakneſs,'ſb 
full 5 h is of Error and pod en toee K.... 
we find to: be- Favour yin ulkfce 
and we find ſo michorembogl that I kriow 

| not- whether the” heat i5Hlofeen” mer with, 
| are ſick parts and inequd Members'of the 

| very Body and” offetice of 'Zaſtite. ” The Cot- 

&y People MHOURNG me News in great haſte, 


that they = Kt "ita Foreft'of mine;.2 ry 
4 W1 
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with a hundred Wounds upon him; who was 


yet breathing, aid beggidiof them Water ' for 
Pity?s) ſake, /, and help ' co carry. him to] ſome 
\Place-of relief ;, ſaying,: they :durſt not come 
near. him, but.run away, leſt,che Officers, .of 
Juſtice ſhould'catch them there;;and avit: falls 
out withechoſe.who-are found near a murther'd 
Perſon, ;they ſhould be call'd' in queſtion abont 
ehis accidentto their ucrer ruine,baving neither 
Money nor Friends to defend their Innocence. 
-Whaz ſhould & have;ſaid to theſe People? 'Tis 
certain, thag thisOffice of humanity would have 
brought, them jnto' trquble,; How many Inno- 
cents have, we, known that haye becn puniſt'd _ - 
without.the Fudge! s fault.,and how many that 
have.not. arriy'd. at -Our; knowlerlge.; ? "This 
happen'd in, my time, Certain. Men were con- 
demn'd to die.tor 3 murther, committed; their 
Sentence if not-pronounc', atleaſt- derermin'd 
and, FnGadeaq ON.: «The, Gee's inghes nick 
A'$.advyertis thcers 9-20 1N eriour 
(Cours ure pac, by, —_ they, have. ſpme-men;in 
altody, who haye, realy confeſy'd the: faid 
kurther, 2nd make an undubitabſe diſcovery 
of all che particulars, of the Fa#. *'Twas then 
AXwithſtanding,.put to, che queſtion, whether 
Lr{Np inp they ;oughc "Oy ſpend Execution ofjche 
alas y-;paſk, upon,che. firſt accug'd. 

hey! hey con Le FOG :Dgkeley of ot rhe Example, 
Keg Is revenling Judgments, 
Rog pe Death: was duly, Pabs'd and 
hg Judges a2 ico cope ASPEN "ee os 
poar, Devils Were Lagrihigd, a0 » 1100s 
Ade "Phiby,,or (bane -paher;. Sond 
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apainſt'a like: Inconvenerice, after this manner. 
He- had condemn'd .-x'Manrin: a great fine: to- 
wards' another, by: aiddterminate:' Judge 
The truth ſometime afeer being diſcover'd,-he 
found that he had-paſs'd-'an'unjuſt-Sehtence; 
on one ſide was the Reaſon. of the Cauſe, :oh 
the other: ſide 'the: Reaſon of: -:the: Judiciary, 
Forms. He in ſome ſort: ſatisfied both, leaving 
the Sentence in the ſtate it. was, and out of his 
own Purſe: recompencing ithe intereſt of the 
condemmn'd Party. :But he had to:do in-a repa- 
rable: Afﬀair, mine were irreparably: hang'd: 
How many Sentences have I ſeen more crimi- 
nal than the Crimes themſelves ?:: Alt which 
makes me remember 'the ancient Opinions, 
That theres a neceſſity '@a Man muſt do 2rong by 
retail, who will» do right in groſs ; and injuſtice 
in little things, that will come to do" Fuſtice in 
eat : That humane” Juſtice is form'd after the 
model of Phyfick; according to. which, all that-is 
utile; is alfo- juſt and'/honeſt; 'and of what is 
held by the Stoicks, That Nature her ſelf pro- 
ceeds contrary to Fuſtice in moſt of ber Works ; 
and of what is receiv'd by the Gyrennicks, That 
there i, nothing juſt. of is ſelf, but that Cuſtoms 
and Laws make. Tuſtice :' And''what the Theo- 
dorians hold, that. maintain Theft, Sacrilege, 
and: all forts of Uncleanneſs juſt ina: Wife man, 
it: he knows them to be profitable to him : 
there 1s no Remedy, I am in the ſame caſe 
that -Alcibiades w at I will never, it I 
cali. help it, pur m into the hands of a 
Man who ſhall de e of my Head, where 
my- Lits and-: Honour ſhall + more [depend 
1(1 upon 
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—a he care and dil of my' Attorney 

| upow the care ;e | ; 

l than my - Own rol «af I would” venture 

lf my felf wittr ſuch a Juſtice as would: take no- 

d | + Tice of-my goo Dtcds'as well as my ill, and 
where 1:kadas: mach'to hope as:to fear. 'In- 
demaity 'is not 'fufficient pay to a'Man' who 
does better-:thant novto. do amiſs; bur our Jd- 
ftice preſents bs but: one: hand, and that the 
left handtoo; let him be who he will, be ſhall 
be ſure to-go off :with loſs.” In China; of which 

1 Kingdom the Gbrernmerits and Arts, without 
| Commerce wich; or knowledge of ours;:ſurpaſ- 

W - ſes our beſt Examples, in fevera]l pars of Ex-- 

ctllence z/\and:of \which; the Hiſtory gives ms _, |, 
to undetftand; how much greater and more | 

various:the World is; than'either the 4nciems 
or 72 have been able to penetrate. "The Offi- 
cers deputed by the: Prixce to'viſie-the ſtate of 
his Provinces, as they ' puniſh «thoſe | who! be 
have themſelves. ill-in; their Places, \fo do they 
liberally reward chofe whoihave:carried'chetm- 
ſelves above the common fort, aridbeyond the 
neceflity of their: Duty'} -they there-prefent 

_ themſelves; not only/ to. be approved” but to 

get; nor fimply to be paid but to-be preſented, 
No Fadge, thanks be to God; hav ever yet ſpoke 
ro me in the qualiry-of' x Fudge; upon any ac- 
count:whatever, | whether my-own; or that of 
another, whether Criminal ror Civil; nor no 
Priſon has ever receiv'd me, ſo much as upon 
the account of entring fo fee-ic. 'Imaginati- — 
onrendersthe'very'o 'of a Gaol formida- 
ble'to me: 1am fo'en 2d of Liberty; that 
thonlÞ1 be werdiaed the remoteſt corner of 
169 | the 
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the: i»dieg; EShould; live a lictle more uneafie. 

And whilft I can;find either Earch or 4jr open 
Kr; any. partiof the World, 1 fhall never luck 
any ;where, , where], muſt hide my ſelf. Good 
Gad,', how All [ſhould I endure the condition 
wherein-Liza ſa many. People, nail'd to a cor- | 
ner, of the Kingdomgdepriv'd of the privilege 
of - entring; into the-principal Cities and Courts, 
an- the-liberty of -the publick Roads, for ha- 
ving quarralld: withour:Lews. If thoſe under 
which I live, ſhould but wag a finger at me by 
way. o&menace,.1 would immediately go. ſeek 
out others, .les.them: be. where they would; 
all my lictle. Prudence in; che Civil War where- 
in- we are. now. ingag d,.is imploy'd, that they 
may not hinder my liberty of riding from place 
to place... Now the. Laws keep.up'their credit, 
not for being.ja/f, but. becaule they are Laws : 
It is the myſtical foundation of their Authori- 
ty,.and they have:nopther;-and-cis well it is 
ſo, for they-are oft, made-by-Fools'; for the 
moſt part, by Men that out of hatred toequa- 
lity, go leſs in equity z-but; always by Men 
who are yain,and treſolute 4uibers. There's 
nothing {a much, nor. ſo-groſly, nor., fo ordi- 
natily faulty, .as the Laws... Whoever. obeys 
them'- becauſe they are juſt, does not juſtly 
obey them as he ought Our French Laws, by 
their irregularity and deformity, do in ſome 
fort lend @ helping hand ro diſorder and cor- 
ruption, as-is. manifeſt in, cheir Diſpenfarion 
and -BExecuion.. The Command is io perplext 
and inconſtans; thac it, in lome ſort excules 
bath Iiſdbedience, and the-Vice of the inter- 


pretation, 
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pretation; the adminiſtration, and the obſer- 
vation of it; What fruit then'ſoever we may 
extra 'from' Experience, "yet 'thar however 
will litcle advantage our Inſtitution, which we: 
draw from foreign/Examples; 'if 'we make fo 
litle profic of that we hayeof out own; which 
is more familiar to'us, andidonbeleſs fafheieht 
to inſtru us in'that whereof we have need. 
I ſtudy my ſelf more-than any other Subje&; 
'Tis my Meraphbyfick; *tis my Phyſiok. Ul £1417 
| Qua Dem hane mundi. temperet artt' domnuni, ' 
Qua init exoriens, qu deficit; unde confi © 
- Cortlibms in plenum nienſtrua tuna redit': '' 
Unde ſalo ſuperant wenti, qaid flamine captet 
' Eurm, O& in nabes unde perenns aqua. * 


Lacan. I, 1. Sit venture dies rhundi que ſubruat arces t 


+4 


Querite, quos agitat mundi labor. 


By what means God the Univerſe does ſway, 
Or how the pale-fac'd Siſter of the day, 
When in increaſing,- can her horns unite 
Till they contra& into a full orb'd light. 
Why Winds dof the Sea the better get,” - - 
Why Ezrz blows, and Cloudsare always wet 5 
What day the World's great Fabrick muſt 'oer- 
D, e236? £6 | '-- (throw, 
Let them inquire; would the World's ſecrets 


( know. 


In this Univerſity, I ſuffer my ſelf to be igno- 
rantly 'and ' negligently led by the general 
Law of the World. I ſhall know it wellectough 
-when I feel it; my Learning cannot make ital- 
ter its courſe? it wilt 'not- change it RIf for 

: mez 
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me, ?cis folly. to hope. it; and a, greater folly 

- t6.concern_ a Man's {elf about ic, Kkeing it. 1s *- 
neceſſarily alike, publick and common. -/The 
bounty. and : capacity. of the Governour, ought 
abſolutely todiſcharge us of all care of the Gu- 

vernment. Philoſophical Inquifetjons and Cone 
templations lerye far no other ule but to in» 
creaſe our Curioſity. Philoſophers, with great 
reaſon, ſend us back to the. Rules. of Nature 3 
but they. have nothing :to,. do with 1o ſublime 
a Knowledge; they fallifie.chem, and. prgſenc 
us her face painted with-too high and too, adub 
terate a..Complexion,, frog, whence ſpring ſo 
many, ditterent Pictures of 1o-uniform_ a Sub- 
je ; as (ſhe has given' us Feet to walk withal, 
, has ſhe-given-us Prudence! to guide;,us in 
_ Lite; -not ſuch an! ingenious, robuſt, - and 
majeſtick Prudence; as that of their Inventions 
hurt yet one that is.eakie, quiet, and ſalutiferous; 
and chat' very well performs what: the other 
promiſes, in, him:who has the good luck to 
know how' to employ it ſincerely and regalar- 
ly, that.is $0 ſay, according to;Nature. ;, The 
molt fimply-to; commit a; Man's ſelf. to Nature, 
is to-do it the moſt. wiſely.” Oh, what a ſofc, 
ealie,,and wholſom Pillow is :gnoranceand irt 
curioſity, whereon. to repaſe:a;weall contriv'd 
Head !. 1 had rather underſtand my {elf well in 
myA4elf, than in Ciceroz, of theExperience I have 
of my {elf 1 find enonghto makeme wilt; if I 
were but a good Scholaro Whoever will.call to 
mind the exceſs of his paſt Anger; and to. what 
3 degree that-Fever:tran{pores him, will ſee the 


deformity of this paſſion better than in Ariſte- 
I 1 th, 


ER 
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tle, and conceive a more Juſt hatred apainft it. 


_ Whoever will rememher'the hazards he has 


run of thoſe that threaten'd him , and the ligtic 
occaſions that have remoy'd him from-one ſtate 


to another, will by that'prepare himſelf for fu- 
ture changes,” and the acktiowledgment of his 
Condition. The Life of Ceſar himſelf has no 
greater Example for 'us than” out own, 'and 
though popular and commanding , is ſtill a 
Life, contingent-to'all humane Accidents. Let 
vs but liſten to it, and we apply to our ſelyes 
all whereof we have principal'need. Whoever 
ſhall call to memory how'many,and how many 
times he has been miſtaken in his own Judg- 
ment, is. he not a great Fool if he does not 
ever after ſuſpe& it ? When Lfind my ſelf cen- 
vinc'd by the Reaſon of another of a falſe O- 

pinion, I do not 10'much' fearn' what' het has 

ſaid to me that is new, afid my own particular 

Tgnorance, that would be tio great purchaſe, as 
1 do in general-my own debility,” and'the trea- 
chery of - my Underſtanding; from whence T 
extra the reformation of thewhole maſs. ' In 

all-my other Errars':Þ:do:the' fame, and' find 

from this'Rule great utility 'ro-Life, I regard 

not the'Species and mdividud,'as a Stone that 

I haveftumbled at; I karnto:ſufpet my fteps 

throughout, and 'am careful to place |them 

right. 'Toleatn that: a Man has ſaid or done 

a fooliſh thing,” is a thing of nothing.' A Man 

muſt learn that|he is ngthing bur a Fool,a'tnuch 

more-ample and/importane InftraRion.' The 

falſe ſteps that -my/Memory: has fo often made, 

even then when it was moſt ſecure —— 
923900 COME Fn © cent 
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dent of it ſelf, are not idly thrown away, it - 
may-now ſwear to: me, and aſſure me as much 

az it wilt; -Þ ſhake' my Ears, and date not truft 
ie,thefirft oppoſition that is made to my Te- 
ſtimony, '/puts me- into fulpence; and I durſt 

not rely upow it iniany thing of moment, nor 
warrant it in another bodies concerns ; and ST 
were it not that what I do for want of Me» 
mory,: others do more often for wane of Faith | 
Iſhould al ways in matter of Fac, rather chooſe 

ta itake;truthi/from/anothers Mouth than my 

own. 1 exery; one would pry'into the effects - 

and: gircumftances of the. Pafliogs that fway - *» 
hing,'as.I have done into that which I am moſt 
ſubje& to; he would ſee them coming, and 
wiaulcþa little. break their impetuoſity and ca- 
reeti;:they.do:not always 1eize us on a ſudden, 

there is threatning and degrees. 


Flutes wti- ris 0 cepit cum albeſcere ponto Claud, vel, 
. Paulatim. ſeſe —_— & altins _ nn 
Erigit, inde imo conſurgit ad athera funds. 


Sis $3195, 'q18%- ) F » 1 
« —— ane: wk men wg - fret, 
-Thence:hi wells,higher, and higher yet 
© Till at-the\laſtthe Waves fo high do riſe, 
- As ſeems to. bid defiance: to the Skies. 


Fadgmmt holds in.me-a-perfidial ſeat, at leaſt, R 


it;carefilly.. endeavours: co make it: ſo : It 
las my Appttices'take their. own courſe, as al- 
ſahetred andfoi ip; nay, even that bear 


tomy, ſelf; without fee iogalcerationor.corrup- 
tio... )If it-cannot reform .the other parts ac- 
1G! Ii 2 cording 
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cording to its own- model, at. leaft it ſuffers 
not it ſelf. to be corrupted by them;. bue plays 
its game apart, That Adyertiſeaerit toievery' 
one to know themſelves, ſhould-be; of: impor- 
tant effec, ſince the Goll of Wiſdom and Light 
cauſed :it tobe writ on the front:of his Temple,: 
25 comprehending all he had to adviſe us. 
Plato ſays alfo, thac Priidence is no other. thing 
but the execution of - this Ordinance ; and, So-: 
crates does minutely verifie. the ſame lin>Xen- 
phon. The difficulties and:obſcurity;are not dif-; 
cern'd in any Scence,: but by: thoſe: that are: 
gotinto it, foga certain: degree of Intelligence 
is-requir'd to. be'able to know that a Man 
knows not: And we mult thruſt againſt a 
Door to know whether it /be': bolted againſt 
us or no. From whence this Platonick fubtiley 
ſprings, that neither:they.who know are tocin- : 
quire, foraſmuch as they know, nor they who 
do not know, foraſmuch»asoro inquire” they 
muſt know what they enquire of, So: \in»his 
of knowing a Man's {zIfchat;every Maw isfeen 
ſo reſolv'd and fatisfi'd with himſelf, and that 
every Man thinks: himfelf ſufficient iacelli- 
gent; fignifics, chat every:one underſtands: no- 
thing-.at all yas Socrates ' gives! Buthydami to 
underſtand; 1; who-proteſs!nothingielſe; do 
therein find ſo infinite a depth and -variety, - 
thar all the fruit Ihave reap\di frommy*Learn: 
ing , - ſerves only: to! make" ane: ſenſible how: 
much: I have tatearni-fFo. my weaknglfs;fo oi 
ten confefs'd, I owe'the propenfiont{ haveto! 
modeſty, to the obedience! of belief' impos'd 
upon me; to a conſtant'cokineſsiand modera- 
h cion 
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tion of Opinions, and a hatred of that trouble- 
ſon aj f Keg arrogancy, wholly, believ- 
ing 209 « ruſtiog in ie ſeff, the capital Enemy 
iſcipline and Truth. Do: but hear them 
prate and domineer, , the: ficſt. topperies they 
utter, .'tis in the ſtyle wherewich Men eſtabliſh 
Religions and; Lows.  , Nibil.. et. turpias quam Cicero, 
cognitions,! &. perceptions, afſertienem, 4 obati- Acad. 1.1 
onemque SE 1 gp Veins &, more eq than _ 
that, Ae and All ll mx preceed Know: 
ledge. and; Precepr. " driffer fajd, that anci- 
Bi there were ſeyen Sages ito, be, found in 
YN, World, and, ry. his' time ſcarce 1o many 
Fool;, Have not ,we-more.;reafon than he to 
fay 1o in this, Age af ours, . Ftiemati and . 
Oat are. ex ſ0 fgns ot-want. of Wit. | 
A fellow has and broke his Noſe an 
hundred: times Ry a _ and yet he will be at 
his Ergo's as reſolute; and, brave as before; fo 
that 90g. would concludejhe had had ſome new « 
Soul and vigour of Underſtanding infus'd into 
him:ſince ; ad.that it happen'd co him, as to 
that ancient Son of the. Eqrthy,;who,gook! new 


Refelogonsr an. Was: mage: more daring .by 
his, fal l 


cus cum tetigere parentens i Ovid Me- 
1 am defetla vigent reucvato robore vmembra. T0. 


* Whoſe broken Lanthrubbn his Mother laid, 
'- Immearcly new torceiand vigour had. 


$7=/1K 


F 


Does not this incoifgible. Coxcomb think that 
ho reatugss a new/und2rſtanding_ by undetca- 
Ii 3 king 
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. pleatly happy, 'having no need of rg other 


p 1 Fo P q . — rico4;18t'{ 0 * > 
king a new Uiſpure ? *Tis by my oWn"experi- 
ence that 1 accuſe human' ance, Which is 


in my Opinion, he Tureft pare'of the Worlds 
| School. Such'as will” not conclude. it fo" in 


themſelves, by fo vain an Example as mine, or 
their own, let them believe it from Socrares,the 
Mafter "of "Maſters. For the Philofopher -A4n- 


 rfhexcoto tis Dips, Ls Be, id ha): 


| bear Socrates, Twill be a Pupil With 'j0w.” "Nd 


maintaining chis"DoRritic of the Yibjcal S427, 
That Virtue was fifficient to, make'a Life com- 


thing whatever, he added, if not of che Torm 
of Socrates. Thelong atttficion'that']. i 


fo 
- Hn-conſidering my ſelf, 'd6es alſofir me 0 jog 
1 


tolerably of othersþ'and there are few things 
'\whefeof 1 Fad Votre, Ih with DN k3 
cuſe. I happen very oft more exaRly to ſee 
and diſtinguiſh the conditions of my Friends 
than they doe themſelves. ' T have aftoniſh'd 
ſome with the pertinence of my./diſcription, 
and have giveri'them' warning'of cheleles 
\By: having from'my Infancy been accuſtomet 
to contemplate my own Life'in'thoſe of orhers, 
I have acquir'd a Complexion ſtudious in thar 
particular. And when I amr once intent upon 


| 1t, Hler few things about'me, whether Coun- 


tenances; Humours, or Diſcourſes, - that ſerve 
to that purpoſe, eſcape me. . I ſtudy all, both 
what 1 ati to-avoid; and'what 1 am todo! Al- 

ſo in:my Friends, I diſcover by their prodaci- 
ons their inward inclinations3 not to order 
this infinite variety of ſodiverſe and diſtfa&ed 


. Aions into certain Genders and Chapters,and 


diſtiaaly * 
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dftitietly to diftribite my parcels and diviſions «= 

under known heads and claſſes. 

Sed neque qudim mhidtze ſpecies, & nomine que fint Virg.Gearg. 
= Eft numer. 


But not the 'nutiiber of their kind and names, 
They are too maty. ' | 


The wiſe fpeak and<eliver their Fancies more 
particutirly, arid hafidle them piece by peice. - 
F, who feeno further into' things than as uſance 
informs me, generally preſenc mine withour: 
Method, and alfo' as anInquirer. As in this, I 
pronounce 'my'Sentence- by looſe and unknie 
Articles 3 *tis a thing! that cannot be ſpoke at 
once, and in groſs. - Relation and Conformicy 
are not to be found in fach low and common 
Souls as ours, Wiſdom is a ſolid and intire 
building, of which every piece keeps its place, 

_ and carries-its mark. - So/s — in ſe #010 05, ts fin 
' converſa-eſt. Wiſdom only is wholly turn'd into 1j6, 2. 
its ſelf. Tleaveitto Arufts,and I know not whe- 
ther or no they will-be able co bring it about 
info perplex'd a thing, to marſhall into di- 
ftin& Bodies. this infanite diverſity of Faces, to 
ſettle our Incanſtancy, and ſet it in order. TI 
do not only fintÞ iti hard to: piece our Aﬀtions 
to. one another, but I:moreover- find it very 
hard properly to deſign them every one by 
themſelves by any prigcipal quality, ſo ambi- 
guous arid: variform they a by ſeveral lights. 
That which is remark'd: for rare in Perſeas 
King of Macedon, that uy mind fixing it ſelf _ 
Th 14 | *”  "_ 


*. 
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co 1iq;one condition, wander'd -in_all forts of, 
living and repreſented |Manners ſo, wild and. 
uncouth, that he was neither known by him- 
_-Telf, or any other, what:kind of. man he. wasz 
'* Teems almoſt to fill all the World. And eſpe- 
cially I have ſeen another of his ſtature, to 
whom I think this Con, ſion agnt more pro- 
perly be apply'd; No moderate {ettlednels, (till 
running headlong from one extream to ano- 
ther, .upon occahons not to!be._ ghefs'd'at; na” 
manner. of courſc.without - trayerſe and, won-, 
derful contrariety 3 nor no one quality ſimple 
and unmixt; ſo--that the''beſt gueſs men can 
one, day make;,-will. be, that he affe&ted and 
ſtudied to make himſelf known, by being: not; 
to be known, A, man had.need have long Ears 
to: hear himſelf frankly cenſur'd.., And being 
there are few that can endure to hear it. with: 
out being _nettled, thoſe who' hazard the un- 
dertaking it to us, manifeſt a ſingular effect of 
. . _., Friendſhip ; for is to love-ſincerely--indeed, 
*-. ,,to attempt to. hurt and.offend us for .our.own: 
* good... I thinkit rude tacenſure a mann whoſe 
Hl Quallities:aremore- than! liis good ones. Plas 
ts. requires :;three-chings+ in! him that will :exa- 
ming the Jon] ok another, to wit,. . Knowledge, 
good Will, and Boldniſs. T was-once ask'd where 
Ehonld havathought my ſelf ficfor,. had any 
one deſign'd to makemſe of me in my.younger 
Years, | V19%9 04953 IST | 079 3! 


+ ” 


Fneil.l.s, Dum mmelior Vires Sangus dabat, . emula' nedum 
Temporiom gemins canebat-ſpatſa ſineFir. 


_ Whilſt 


th. 
b —_— — 
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"Whilſt better Blood my Limbs with/Vigaor fed); 
And e:re old Age had fnow'd upon my: Head: 


For nothing faid 1.: And Iam willing enough 


to profeſs not knowing how to do any thing, 


that I may ſo be excus'd from- enſlaving my 


ſelf to another;:- But had told theſe truths to 
that Maſter of mine, and had controul'd his - 


Manners,! if he had fo pleas'd ; not in'groſs by 
{cholaſtick.Le{fons;: which 1 underſtand not, 
and from which I ſee no. true Reformation 
ſpring in thoſe ' that.do; but by obſerving 
them by leiſure, at all Opportunities, and fim- 
ply.ahd naturallyqudging them'as.an Eye Wit 
nels, diſt;n&ly: one-by one5'giving himtoun- 
derſtand upon whatiferms: he was'in the com: 
mon Opinion;/in oppoſition to: his' Flatterers 
There is none of 'us that Would 'not be worſe 
than, Kings, if ſo continually corrupted as they 
are with that fort'of Fermine: © Bute what 1f 
Alexander, \that » great King and* Philoſopher; 
con{d nor defend himfelf from chem'? IT ſhotuld 
have Fidelity,'Judgfment, and'Liberty enongh 
for that purpoſe; It would be a-namelefs Of- 
fice otherwiſe, *both ir its Grace'and Effect ; 
andVeis a part that is*not indifferently fic for 
all Men. For Truth 4c felf has not the Privi- 
ledge'robe ſpeke'at all times, afd'im all forts, 
the uf&66Pic, noble 4s it i2,has irs Circtimſcrip- 
tions adhd Limits.>1r oft falls out, as theWorld 
row goe&s;”that'a Man Tets'it flip into che Eat 
of a Priee,/not only to no purpoſe, but-more- 
ave injurioufly and unjuſtly.” And no.man 
ſhall make me believe thar a virtuous yn 

: rant 
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ib. 10. 
Chap. 47» 


Mart. Epig. 


ſtrance may'not-be viciouſly apply*d,and that” 
the-intereſt.of the Subſtance is not oft'to give 
place to that of the Form. For ſuch a purpoſe, 
I'would have a mari that is\'content with "his 
own' Fortune 5 ein eju! non "7 


Quid: ſit offs welit, nibilque malit. 


i Who likes tht preſeft ſtate of his, ab 


, jet io gt £2.13 0ft SUL 1 (i CIRC lk LETT: 
and meanly born; foraſmuch as on one fide he 
would not-be afraid to touch his Maſters'Heatt 
tothe quick,: for ſear by- that, means of loſing 
hispreferment; .and.on the ther ſide, being of 
mean quality; he would: hays mare eafie Com- 
munication;'with alt - forts.of Peoples and: F 
wauld . have. this -Office limited eo only--one, 


- for to allow the Priviledge of this Liberty. and 


Privacy to many, would beget :an inconveni- 
ent Irreverence ;-and eyen of that onetoo;'I 
would above all. things require the Fidelity of 
Silence. A. King is not-to be beliey'd when-.he 
Deg of is Conftancy \in ſtanding, the: ſhock 
of the Enemy, for-his Glory, -if for-- his!-Profit 
and Amendment, :he.cannot. andthe Liberey 
of a-Friends Advice,which-has no other Power 
Nt As the on og of _ 

; DCLNS, UNL 10 1S OWN F142 NOW: tNgre 
is no Condition, of \men whateyer who. ſtand 
in ſo grezt need of true. and freeadvertiſment 


3s they da. They ſoppore the gublicks Lite 


% 


and are to ſatisfie; rhe Opinion, of ſo many 
SpeRators, that when. Men have-us'd to con- 
£5 ceal 


« & 
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Fo from. them whatever ſhould divert them 
(0) 


m_. their, aw! infenſibly have 
KA eppleln "py bY brng hatred. and _ 
deteltation of their, People, ſometimes up- Free Ad- 
00 th zh Occakions as Wl "__ have — 
oh: W rejudice even of their #77 or 
alurs > a. | *x: the been advis'd _ 
a, "aVorites COMy 
ace he, 40. +. anc 
= 


cir Maſtorss af 


hay 
2 ave; ns d indeed ic ftan 
fipor), 


raſmuch.as.in whe moſt Offic 
bf true 'Friendlhips when 3p ly'd to the Oey 
are under a rude and dangerous hazard ; 
73 rein. EE is Ti need, not only 
feat A e&ion ate Les, eo ; 
hp ky otonc]u e 
ets here, is nothi wigs 4 
2s of my one Si ich Br the 
ine al ſorindnefsis exemplary hoerF to take 
nftrudtion' a ainſt the Hair ; but as to bodily 
Fiealeh, no*FmMan cah furniſh out more profits 
Ho Ex perience than 1, who preſent, it pure, 
atd no $3 corrupted 2nd chang'd by. Art or 
Opinion.' Experience is properly upon itsown 
Dung: hill in the Snbje of Phy/ick\, where 
Reaſon wholly gives it place. Thberime ſaid, 
that whoever had liv'd'ewenty years, ought to 
.be reſponfible to himſelf for All things that 
-were tartfol of whotſame to' him, and know 
"Bbw tg" order himſelf wichout Phyjs >." And 
*hEHight have learnt ic of Socrates, who, adyi- 
fing” his” Diſciples ''to”be follicitous ' of their 
"Health, as the thiefeſt tidy, added; that ir 
> was hard if a man of Senfe, having a' care of 
% his 


Seigneur ur —_ s He. Book m. 


Hor. (ar, 


' ons. And Plato had reaſon-to ſay ,t 
. he who would take itupon him, ſho 


his Exerciſes and Diet, did not” better know 
than any Phiyſitian,' what was good or ill Tot 
him. 'And alſo Ph/ck does Þrotels alway 
have experience for the totich of 'its Operati 
t to be 
y that 
firſt 
himſelf have paſs'd through all the Diſea ot he 
will- _ to 29 ES, and through all the Ac 
cidents $4.Ck cumſtarices mh he is to 
judge. \. is but'Reafdn * the) ould [get 


a'tight Phyſician, it would be nec 


Pex if they will khow how to cure it3 for 


my part; I ſhonldpuc my Tf into fich hands: 
for the others but guides like him who paints 
the Sga-Rocks and” Ports:upon his Cloth, aid 
there! makes'a Pigure of a Ship to fail in * 
{ſecurity ; and pur hin\to'tin'ear leh 
not” at which'thid to begin, "They ins 
a Deſcription of our Maladies, as Cnc bros 


does of a loſt Horſe or Dog, ſyck a Colour, 


ſach' a Height, ſuch” an” Ear ; but bring him 
to him, and he Fon him not for all that, 
God: grant that Phyſick, may one day pive me 
fome good and. vilible ws namely, when 
ſhall cry out in good earneſt. 


Tandem efficaci, do 1 mans. $ cientie. || 


The arts that promiſe to. keep, our Bodies and 
Souls in Health, promiſe.a great deal, but wit 
all, there is none, that leſs, keep their, Promi 
And in our times, thoſe that make pen 
of theſe. Arts amongſt us, leſs manifeſt the Ef- 
fects than, any other fort of mgn. | One mY 
4 ay 
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fay of them atthe moſt, that they ſell Medici- 
nal Drugs, but that they are- Phyſicians a''Man 
cannot ſoy. I have”liz*d | long enough to be 
able to 'give an account of the Cuſtom that 
has carried me ſo far; And, for whoever has 
a mind to read it, as his "Tafter, T give him 
this Eſſay, wherein'he will find ſome Arrticles, 
as my Memory ſhall ſupply me with them. 
I have: no Cuſtom that has not/ varied ac- 
cording to accidents 3 but I only record thoſe 
that T have heen ,beft acquainted witch, and 
that hitherto have had the«greateſt poſſeſſion 
of me. My form of Life is the ſame in Sick- 
neſs that itis in Health, the fame Bed, the 
fame Houſes, the ſame Mear, and 'the fame 
Drink fſetve me in both Conditions alike ; I 
add nothing to them bat the moderation' of 
more or leſs, according to my Strength and 
Appetite. My health is to maintain my wont- 
ed ftate -withont diſturbance. T fee that fick- 
neſs'puts me off ic on one fide, and if. I will be 
rulPd by the Phyficzans, they will put me off on 
the other; ſo that by Forrune and by. Ar: I 
am"out off my way. T believe nothing more 
certainly than this, that T 'canrior be* offended 
by the uſage of things to which I have been fo 
long accuſtom'd. - *Tis ' for cultom.to give a 
form to a mans Life, ſuch as it heſt pleaſes, ſhe 
is all in all in that: *Tis the Beverage of Circe 
that varies our Nature as fhe pleafes Beſt, How 
many Nations, and but"three ſteps from 'us, 
think the fear of the, ſereng 'rhitt ſo manifeſtly 
is hartful tons, a ridiculous fancy,” and our 
Water-men'and Peaſants deſpiſe ic. You'make 

a 


- 


Seigneur de Monitaigne's Eos. . Book-III: 
a German fick-if you lay him upon a: Quilt, as 
you do an Italian if you lay him; upona. Feather: 
bed; . and a - French-man; \without Curtains on 
Fire. A Spaniſh Stomach cannot hold outco eat 
as We Can, nor ours to drink like the Swiſs.- A 
German made me very merry 'at Auguſta with 
diſputing the inconvenience of our Heerths 
by the ſame Arguments which ,we com- 
monly: make uſe of in degrying rheir Stoves ; 
For, to ſay the truth, that ſmother'd heat; 'and 
then the icent , of that heated matter-of which 
the Fire is compogd, very much. offend ſuch 
as are not us'd to: them 3 not me z 'But-as to, 
the reſt, the Heat being always, equal, con- 
ſtanc, and univerſal, without flame, without 
ſmoke, - and. without: the. wind -that comes 
down our Chimnies, they.may many.ways int- 
duce compariſon with ours. Why do we. not 
imitate the Roman ArchiteFare 2; For,. they 
ſay, that anciently Fires were,not made in 
their Houſes, but on the out-ſide, and. at:the 
foot of them, from whence the heat was con: 
vey'd to the whale Fabrick by, Pipes cons 
triv'd in the Wall, which were drawn ewining 


about the Rooms that were to be warm'd : 
Which I have ſeen plainly - deſcrib'd. ſome- 
where in Senece. This Gentleman hearing me 
cominend the Conveniences and Beauties of 
his City, which, truly deſerves it, began to la- 
ment methat! was to go away. . And the firſt 
incoavenignce he. alledg'd ay me. was, the Peer 
vineſs that the, Chimneys elſewhere. broughe” 
upon me. He had heard, ſome one make, this 
Complaint, and fixt it upon us, being. by 
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Cuftom depriv'd of the means of perceiving it 
at home. All heat that comes from the Fire 
makes the weak and dull, and yet Evenas ſaid, 
that Fire was the beft condiment of Life. I 
rather chuſe any other way of making my ſelf 
warm. 'We are afraid to drink our Wines 
when towards the bottom of the Veſſel ; in Palld wine 
Portugal thoſe Fumes are reputed delicate, and incſtecm 
is the Beverage of Princes. In fine, every Na- ©. "4 MED 
tion has ſeveral Cuſtoms and ufances, that are _ 
not only unknown but ſavage and miraculous 
to Tome others. What ſhould we do with 
thoſe People who admit of no Teſtimonies, if 
not printed, who believe not Men if notin a 
Book, nor Truth, if not of competent Age ? 
We dignifie our fopperies when we commit 
them to the Preſs. "Tis of a great deal more 
weight to him you ſpeak of, to ſay, I have ſeen 
ſuch a thing, than if you only ſay, I have beard 
ſuch a thing. But I, who no more disbelieve a 
Man's Mouth than his Pen, and who know 
that Men write as indiſcreetly as they ſpeak, 
" and that eſteem this age as much as one that's 
paſt, do 'as ſoon quote a Friend of my Ac- 
quaintance as Aulas Gellinxs or Macrobins, and 
what I have ſeen, as what they have writ. 
And, as *tis held of Virtne, that it is not grea- 
ter for having continu'd Jonger, fo do I hold 
of Truth, that for being. older it is not wiſer. 
I often ſay, that it is meer folly that makes us 
run after ſtrange and ſcholaftick Examples ? 
their fertility is the ſame now that it was'in 
the time of Homer and Plato. But is it not that 
we derive more honour from the q_ | 
Mc 4+ than 
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than from. the truth of the Dinurle ? Avif it 
were to borrow our proof, PP the Shops. of 
Vaſcaſan or of Plantin, than .of what. isto:be 
ſeen. in our own Village : Or elſe indeed, that 
we. have. noe the wit :to cull out and make 
uſeful what we ſee. before us, and judge. of it 
lively. enough. to draw. it into: Example... For 
if we ſay that -we want authority to procure 
faith to our teſtimony, we-ſpeak from the put» 
poſe , for aſmuch as, in my, opinion, of, the 
moſt ordinary, common, and known, things, 
. could we but find out their light, the greateſt 
- miracles of Nature might be forn'd, and the 
 mo{ſt-wonderful Examples, efpecially upon the 
\ ſhbje& of humane aMions. Now.upon the Sub. 
je&t I am ſpeaking of, ſetting afide the. Exam» 
ples I have gathered from Books, | and:iwhat - 
Ariſtotle ſays of Anilron the. Aryian, that' he 
travell'd over the arid Sands of Lybia-without 
drinking ; a Gentleman who has very - well 
behav*d himſelf in ſeveral Employments, ſaid; 
in a place where I was, that he had rid from 
Madrid to Lisbon 1n_ the heat of Summer, with» 
out any Drink at all; He is. very--healthful, 
and vigorous for his Age, and. has nothing ex- 
traordinary in the ufance of his Life, but this, 
to live ſometimes two or-three months, ' hay, 
a whole year without drinking. He is ſome- 
times .athirſt, -but he lets it paſs. over, and 
-holds, it is any Appetite which eaſily goes--off 
-of it felf, and drinks more out of humour; than 
either for need or. pleaſure, Here. is atiother 
Example; *Tis not lang-ago, that I found one 
of the Learned'ft Men in France, among m 
0 
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ny had Eparr ina comordf 
had ſeparated for/him with 


thim a-rabble of his Ser- 
ou maybe ſure: were rude and laud 
ot told:me,. and: Senece:almoſt fays 

ſame ofhimſcl, he made an advantage of 


this noiſe; -as af. beaten with this rattle, he fo 
uch-the! better . recolle&ted and. retir'd him+ 


ned himfelf: for Contemplation, and thae . 


this tempeſt of V.dices repercufgd his Thoughts 
ar Being ,at- Padue,. be: had his 
Stully :{o ilbng fituated'-in;the + rattle-of (Cor 
thovcaridiohs Tool of the-publick-place,that 
he not only; form'd himſelf to che. contempt, 
but. even to: the uſe of noiſe, for the ſervice of 
" Saorates: anfwer'd 4lcibiades; who 
at'his Patience; ask*d him how 


| Fj Y : 
.eTtoult endure the perpetual ſcolding of. his 


ftow*dgta'the ordinary moiſe' of Wheels to \draw 
Water; 1 am quite. otherwiſe ; I have a ten: 


ger: Head, and eafily diſcompos'd; when ?cis 
bent apon any thing, the-leaſt buzzing of a Fly 
rears ir.into-picces. ..Senecs, in his 'youth, | ha- 
ring,-by.cthe Exam} Injok Sextias, put ON: a 
pofirive reſolution of cating nothing but'what 
died of:ir- ſelf, paſs] rig: a whole year in this 
:Dier, and, as he ſaid, with pleaſure, and only 


lefric off; that he might not be ſuf of ta- 
king uprtis'Rule from ſome new Religion, by . 
which it was-prefcrib'd. 'But he took-up wich- 


al;fram the-Precepts of. Attalz, a; cuſtom; not 
@Jie:any more upen any fort. of bedding that 


Jenn wider a Man's weigh; but even/to his 


old 


Wife, by ſaid ihe; as: 1hoſe do wha: are atcur 


"Fries de Montagne aig Tos 


att; Age made uſe of fach. 20wenkin yield 
_ to anyipoeſſirs;)? | What the yfahcomb 
made hinv account Authority hang > (= 9 
makes us ltok 4pon- as ani). Eafe: 
Do bbrobſerverheidificrenceiberwixt thew 
of living of my;{.abourers,, and that- of: mii 
the i Indies. 'have nothing :mbre emo hah 
from. amy* Force and -Mechod:;::Þ know: 
well, chat. Þ have:pick'& up Bo _ 
' to ſerve inewhe ſoon, after 
my Kirthin Sad LSvey, yu 
_ unto theirs 5 Kitt" wy 
found-one-afteiwards gattiering} = 
the:Sinck-far his Dilnkos, whomi H:couldnei- 
het by Iatreaties not:Thceats, rechumdromthe 
tweergels hefourd iwindigencet Begganr have 
their Magnificences and Deliglits/as well asithe 
Rich; and; ris ſaid; -acheiecÞ; {ent » dildo Paid 
ricks, *Þhoſecard the'Efletsdf Gultpg\hoicth 
mohald:us notdnly inowhar'formTherpleaſes, 
fandyer the: Sager day, weaughtto apphy'ghr 
Seth Writs tie 
exlis co 05): Hub. to'T 
which :is 'the! moſt: noble andbigqaoidiukfatat 
all the: makes:negperfet; ins; Thebeftiogmy 
bers perfection pthar Jamdlexible; andoq- 
-Incle:obſtitate; 5 bohavie 2laglitiations mote 
Ks andardifary, and moreiagretable than 
others:;{bur'Þ am [from theni'withve- 
b Hart arakd and eaſily flip into- a confrary 
oabglad' ought toxrols hivoiwn 
oa tne tare, his. Vigour ,. aid to keep lic 
tronygrowingofaint amd rulty.- And theieis 
abc courſe of' Life yt oak and. a 
| 
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-'FF Lo deb- of 4 Me Ave wouk take; * 
he ts hls: 1 


, ut . 3 


-/Ff hs Fub <8'0 er of HisEye,' /* 
nie cooler Salve by bis Nativity, 


m0 # Il ot threw Tine even into Exebſtes 
if he wilt ta e my vice, \orfierwiſe che leaf 
He will tender hitni- 
| edable' in co ner ation, 
in : ty cp? gn Deti- 
{1 .ro'x cirair particy- 
cas if' not pliable” nd 


oy nh mein as whe fie ar ome. 17 is in 

e indecent,. bur if'a* Souldier vicious 

pl Ee fetable' who, ks Philopemencs tg | 

) etuftoin Mimifelfco aft varicty #hd 
"7 tity df Life.” Fhotgh Thave been broug 

uh a8 was potlible, co liberty and n 
Ib vi You. id it is, char ' in growing 0 


| Ten, '"rtiore fettedtip \ CEftain forms: aa 
, and Thave' b 


uti to do bur ty pic ic up eli 
is The ED fo eFy Ne 

r ted its in me, | 
ht Foot upon it*a9 OE hens 
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toleave them, pff., And, without a IS 


.N 


my-1elf, canno ſleep in the day-time, | 
berween Meals, nor Breakfaſt, nor go. to; 10 bed, 
wichout a. great interval berwixe . 


+ *leeping, ' 25. of three hours after Me b. = 


er Children. but, before I: fle never 
Randing upon. my feet; nor en b my own 
Sweat, nor-quench,my chicſt Either whore 
Wares. or Wine, nor. keep.my F 
nor cut my, Hair after Dinnec ; p 6 be 
as uncaſie without. my Gloves, 2s. Nihou my 
Shirt, or without waſhing "when I riſe from 
Table, gr out of my Bed; and copld .nox lie 
without a Canopy and Curtains, as if they 
were neceſſary things:..I could. dine without . 
a Table-cloth, ol without a clean Napkin, 
alter- the "German faſhion, ; ry.u mmodi- 
ouſly. . 1 foul them mare..ch 
Italians do , and nerf ut” 


litde 
Spgon, or Fork Py 4,6 ; 
caat, 


D in uſe amongſt us, Et be Fromp 
in Kings; which is, to change 4: apkins 


ot every, Service, as they.. A OT our. Plates. ., 


are;told” of thar laborious Souldier Maris 
is jo hi Drin: 
ly 


that, growing ald, he became 1 

king.” and never. rank, | 
Cup ot hisown, , Lin, like bedak, "ha of 
Ret dry, (elf ro. faptio a Fercin, form. of. Gla 

ſes, and. .do' not willingly drink. in hand 
Mu Hong 
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Chap: 13: Seigneur de: Montaigne's Effeys.. 5or: 
oh: the orher (ide, belg'd-me;to-fome.« of hers,as 
no-morete. be able'to. endure two tull Meals, in 
one days, without, oyercharging, my Yoſnath; 
about flog 5 Flt with Wind, drying 

( ny et wit » drying up" 
my Mouth, and-dulling-my Apperite,,and-fin- 
ding great inconvenience in the Evening Aig{! 
For. of late years; in;Nighe majches, which of- 

roo happen te be allNight long, afer .five:or 
Fo hours; ray Sromch begins - ro) heres 
with fiddaery wy mae in :;my Head, butane 
ways vomit betore the:day:can break... £ 
others go to-break-faſt, 1 go, to fleep; and hore 
I man am as brisk and gay as. before. 1 had/al- 
5 been. told, that the! /crene never diſpeeſt 
er -but: in-ehe, begi noing: of che Nighe-; 
for certain/years; palt, long and familiar 
feque 'Lord polleſsd with. this Opiot- 
pe that "jog ene is more ſharp and dangerous 
iningi of the, Sun; an hour or 
Many mi 11 46 ogy which he carefully avoids, 
and. deſpiles.thatiof the Night;; he had almoſt 
imptinted in me, Not- nouy: his Diſcourſe, but 
his Opinion. - What; ſhall-che very doubt and 
inquiſitionwoand.our Imagination ſoasto turn 
to,our Inconvenience? Such-as abſolucely and 
on. a ſuddenygive. way. ta theig;,Propenſons, 
BY a my ruine upon themſelves. And Iam 
ry yore reral Gentlemen, who; through the 
Folly, of their Phyſicians, haveiin their: Youth 
and Healch putthemfelves into Conſumprions. 
Ir were; yet better to'endure:/ a Cengh, than by 
diſauſance for. ever to loſe the commerce of the 
: Lifein'an, Acion.of fo great ule, Ill 
K k 3 natur'd 
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natur'd Stjence;/to interdict us the\[weereſt od. 
moſt! -pleaſant hours of the Day + pd wt 
Pofleflior: of it to the laft. "For the 'moft 
a. mat harder himſelf by being! ets Bag" 
correas- his: Conſtitution j as! Ceſar di the” 
Falltug-f kneſ1pby dint of os WEL 
ſhould addi&- bona to-the- -Reuile; bir 
nd inſlaye Himſelf tothemn';' if rok cofuch,'if! 
there'be 'any {ach to' which the? che Obligation 
and Servitude/are of Profiti'': Both Kiygr ard 
Philoſophers "go-to ſtool, and Ladies 66); + | 
- lick Lives are bourid'to- Ceremony, 'tilfis rtf 
is obſcure and private, enjoys all nateral Dif: 
penſation. Seuldier and 'Gaſcon are 'alſo quali! 
dies-a Herle ſubje@ tor Indiſcretion\"whiers x 
ſhall ſay this of this aQion of exonerating Na- 
ture, thatiit is;neceſſliry to referrit 'to GEvtairy 
prefcrib'd and notrrnal” Honrs And Ares 2 
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Marrs ſelf to it by Cuſtom, as'l have: done; but 
not-to:{ubjet biaſelf as I have'doneiivny'des 


clining ' years, to a' particular Convetiferice'of 
Place and Seat for that purpoſe; and rilikingie 


troubleſone' by long & in Aon and'i fer "11th 


fouleſt: Offices; is it not in-Tome - Bork, el 
cuſable toirequire more cafe and" cleantingf'? 
Senect Natura homo mundum, &- tleg ans animal "eff. 
Ep. 9% Man by Nature! a clian's elegant Creltuve: 
Ot all the ations ef-Noture, 'T amthe-moſt iny- 

prone of being - #atefrapred/in'that!”T have 

en many $6uldiers tronbled with' the unroli- 

ne of choir Bellies,” whilſt mine and T never 

fail- of our: punQtal aflignation; whieh*is at 
leaping-ou of Bed, if ſome indiſpenſable'Buli- 

nels, or Sickneſs do! not-moleſt-us.- I do''then 


think, 


Fate FF Tg —_ ng 


== where, jin- better fafery: 
=_ Lia that courle of '/Lifa where- 
jo fd:Mh6y; $898 0008. bred agd-itrainld | up. 
what, it will, \does di mper 
"Gan a believe that Che nuts 
pn A Sareer'® in;,0r- (38. of Luca.;..05. 
xj and Cheeſe in People men: 
I hg | _ £9W1: but, a contrary: 
Matos i Liſe, a/change thatshe more health- 
Q& SRAS- 2; Prafcribe Water, to a 
eo of.; qapd roo, Alte 8 Sea-man 
ug 10A Stove, and forb a. Ba/que Ny em 
walking, they, will. ap chem, of dion, 
and, inthe ond of Aie ant al Lighs Ls (1102 
"__g.; PIECE SC £1 i h2u12 nc. ; of , 6K \ 
1D (LOGO vintere.tant (1: LEneid l.6, 
imh (praying rt: 2 rebus - |. Gallus. 
tque nt Vivamwe: Vivere tefininn.  Eleg, I, 
- Hoo Japerefe rear quibus- &: [pit ebilis aer _ - 
= t lux 4 tegimur,. readitur. pf £74vi, 
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e0Þ ,% ſ{ 
+:bs} Lifp ye chain ghty conſequence "ou 
[We mult accuſtpmr/dthings quiteover-give, 


Angithat we may: por wenmult ceaſeto live z 
I cant. imagine they ſhould longer live, 
- Whom light;and air, by which they live, do. 
| ,-. (grieve. 
If they do no other | 200d, they do this ac leaſt, 
that chey. prepare Patients betimes for Death, TEES 
by little and .liccle undermining and cutting + 
off che uſage of Life. © Both well and ſick, I 
have ever willingly ſuffer'd my ſelf to obey 
the Appetices that preſt upon me. I give great 
K k 4. Authority 
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Authority- to my- propenfions' and! deſires,” F 
do not love' to ctrs'ofie ''Dilc; ke Bis , 
I hate remedies tliat are miore't 
the Diſeaſe 'iciHeIf, 'To' ſh ptr che 
and ſubjeR to abſtain from eating Q wane, 
two Evils in ſtead- of one: 'Fhe S -tor-- 
ments us on the one ſide," and the og et p, | 
_ the other, Sincs wwe atbever in — Min 
ſtaking, let us rattiet hazitdy rathetdeſert the? 
diſcovery of the' miſtake till after / 'p 
The world 4 prior rom. be jand thi inks 
om_ F apr Ap is = goniipe 
lity ſtands ſnſpected to it. pperite ts 1 
ſeveral ching! of it ſelf happily Lad | 
commodated to the_healch' of my Stottiabh/- 
Acrimony and quickneſs in Sawces were plea- 
' fant co me when young; but my Stomach dif: 
liking them, ſince my 'Taſte inconrinenely-dl- 
low'd. Wine is hurtful co'fick People; and 
*Zis the firſt! thing that 'my Mouth'diſreliſhes 
when-I am ſick, and withian- way re * 
taſte. Whatever I cake againſt my IRR, COc8 
me harm ; and "nothing: hurts: fas « T'eac 
with Appetite and/ delight 3'] never receiv'd 
harm by any aRion that was very: pleaſane'to 
me3 and accordingly have made 1 Medicinal 
| concluſions mightily give way to my Pleaſhre. 
And have, when I was young, 
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Love: it way indeed chance 3 
Fo yori befote the-years' of Choice'or. 
Diſcretion, tf donot remember my ſelf ſolong 
ago. And my Fortune may 'very well be: cou- 
pled toat of Bart 
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5o8 Seignewr de Montaigne's, Eſ/avs. 
that hears; the laſt of which ought ito, prepare 
himſelf co receive. it, according to jts, motion. 
and roomy oy Lily ow Players, he ee 
ceives t| ,hifes and;prepares, according 
as he "au bim ok xl. ſtrikes the ſtroke: 
and according to the ſtroke it ſelf. Experience 
has moreover taught. me this, chat we loſe our 
#elves with impatience. ,,Evils have their Life 
and Limits; their Diſeaſes, and cheir Recove- 
ry..; the Conſticution of Maladie: is form'd 
by the: pattern of the Confticution of Animals, 


they have. their, Fortunes .and + Days limited 
frooq their Birth. *Whopver actemprs' imperi 
ouſly to.curt them ſhort by force.in the middle 
of cher coals, does lengrhen and ,mukiply 
them, and incenſcs inſtead of appealing them, . 1 
am. of Crexzor's Opinion, that we are.neicher 
obſtinately and. wilfully to oppole Ewils; nor 
truckle under them for want of : Courage,' but 
that we'are naturally to give way.to them, ac» 
cording. to their, Condition. and.our own,. we 
ought to grant free! paſſage to. Dilcaſes : And 
I find they, ſtay les; with. me,; who Jet: them 
alone. And I haveloſt thoſe which are,ceputed 
the moſt tenacious; and; obſtinate of their own 
deferveſcence, without any .Help:or Art, and 
contrary, to their Rules, Let us alittle permojt 
Nature to take her own way,; ſhe better, .un- 
derſtands her own Afﬀeairs.:than we. . But ſuch 
a one died, and fo ſhalt you, if not of that Dif- 
eaſe, of another... And how many, have nat 
eſcap'd. dying, who.. have their Phy/iciens al 


ways at their tails? Example is a bright. and 


uniyerſal, mirror, and in all Sciencss.,,. If.ic = 
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Em ont 
muc never ſtick at t 

Name.nor. the Colour, if, it. be pleaſanc and 
grateful co the Palate : Pleafure-is one of: the 
chiefcſ kinds of Profit... Lhaveſuffer'd Rheums, 
gouty Defluxions, Relaxations, Palpitations of 
the Heart, Megrims, and. other Accidents, -to 
grow .old, and-'die in me a natural Death, 
which I have been rid, of :when I was Half; fic 
to nouriſh;and keep. them; - They.are ſooner 
erad upon / Caourteſie than buffing 3 we 


m wg Sep Cone the; Laws, of. our: Condi- 


tion,, we are born to grow old, to grow weak, 


and. to be ſick in deſpiteof all Medicine. - ?Tis 
the firſt Leſſon the Mexicans teach their, Chil- 
dren ; ſo ſoon as ever they cotne out of theic 


Mothers Womb NF they thus ſalute:them, 7how 
4 


art come into World Child, to endure, 
ſuffer, and. ſay nothing. 'Tis injuſtice to lamenc 
that that is befalleh any,one, which may befal 

— quid in te iniqui, pro- 
prie conſtitutum eſt, .. be angry when there « 
any. thing  unjaftly,; decreed againſt. thee, alone. 


See an, ond Man wha begs of God Almighty that 
he will fugr wy his Health vigorous. and; en- 
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tire, that is to ſay, that he wi reſtore him to 
Youth: - #148 


Stat Guild bec frur wotis prntNeg optas of 


Mihy pray'ſt chou Fool: ſuch childiſh Prayers 


Ain vain ? 


"i it not folly ; ? his RI is not capable of 
| it. 
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| We muſt learn to ſuffer what we cannotiliad.. 
Our Life, like the harmony of the World, is 


wig) compos'd of -eeftary things, of ſeyetalNote, 


{weet and harſh, ſharp.and flac ſpritely - 
* 6th {) arl la. bs" Whiol Dd" 


' ffeAi!bne of theſe, —_ would he be able «4 


_ do? He muſt know ow ©o. of th 
VAR; "RHdP At fk "HE 1 ad Co eb, to 
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h praound cole which are” conſubftantiabwith 
ita: QuecBeing® eahnpe fobfilt: withou-chis 


mixcurzz! and.the oyeate noitefsneceffary"to...., . 


icthantherother: To actempr 10 kick againſt | 
naturdmecefficy p35 to-repreſent the follp ol © 
pw er] Who "nadie to" kick with his + 
i& confuleidiette about: che/ ulreracioes!T 0 
feet';: for thoſe People':takeradvantage! wheh pho 
they ſhaveryoh av chelr-Mercy. © They :chdgel 
tr Re er Greene 15 tay» 34nd having 
yſuepritid mby weaken'd withfiokwels 
tare injoricaſyrtcandlcl moe-with CEE 
#rmer and magiſteria}" Fopperics5” one” while 
Imenacing-me with” great: Pains,' and anether 
wit -appeddching\Death4y by which'threag 
Tiavay indeed mowidi and; thidk, bt©@HOt: ſib- 
thi Upchorrquitied: from my ip lacs: aft _— 
boy Judgneno! was heichey: aker iro dif 
och, ryercir ras: atlealt difttird'd;; Ti alias 
ion-an+Combat:{NowTufs my invi 
- nation! as gemly as I can,cand\would diſcharge 
ir of all:troubls and conteſt if Þ could; A Mah 
muſt: wifſty;flateery andodetceivre it; '3f-he can. 
My Nvind «is Hit: for. cha! Office! - Tewarrs H 
uppearaneaithraugtion And (could it” pet- 
ade{iagit proaches, it would ſubcefsfiilly r6- 
keves me, Wiltyos haven Exampte? Ie rells 
*me that *tigior my good'to have the Stone -that 
the compolitions 'of my Age are naturally to 
al Hg: Uecay'! that it'is how-time-thiy 
95" abs Ujoynty: and <6 confeſs 4 Ut- 
6s 4 common wwecelliry;/and there is no- 
thing i in it, either miraculous or new : ; Fthore- 
in . pay what is due to old Age, and I cannot 


Y.V. | expect 
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expe a better account : that Society; ought 
to comfort, me.. being-.fallen; nto-ths :moſt 
The Scone ©99mM0N infirmiity: ot -my-tinie.. Þ ſee. every 
ordinary Where Men tormented with the:ſame'Dileaſe; 
in old  andam honourdby the Felowſhip-foraſmuch 
Men, cſpe-as|Men.of the beſt Quality: are mbſt frequently 
cially Men 4 q;42J wich.it.3:'tis. 2 noble and; dignified 
of Quaneye Diſeaſe.: That of ſuch as are peſter'd with.ir, 
few. have it'to a:le{sdegree of Pam; andyer 
=o are put toithe trouble of a ſtrict Diet, 
nd | the | daily - taking ofrnauiſcoys: Drugs:and 
Potions! ; whereas 'I.;owe: my good intervals 
purely to my good Fortune-'' For ſome ordinar 
ry. Braths of - Erimpe's,,: or.! Burſt wors;'.thatT 
have twice: or thrice: taken to: oblige: the: Lis- 
dies, who, with greater: kindaeſs thany my:;Paih 
s.extream, would  needs--profent.me half .of 
_ theirs, ſeem'd to me-equally.caſie:ro: take, and 
fruitleſs in operarion- | They. arora paya that 
fand Yows to. e#&/culapirs;'and as: manyiCru 
to their Phyſician, . for. the voiding-a little: 
vel, which 1 ; oftea da.-by the benefit of Ne- 
- ture... Even the decency:of my:Cauntenante: is 
not diſturb'd in company,: andT can holfl\my 
Water ten hours,/and:as-long, as any man: that 
is in; perfeR;health:y [The fear of this: Diſeaſe, 
ſays 'one, did formerly | affright thee, when. it 
was unknown to: thee ; the. crying and roar- 
ing of choſe that make-jt, worſe by. their impa- 
tience,. bcgot a hpreor in thee ; ?Tis;an inficmi- 
.ty that puniſhes the Members by: which thou 
hat moſt offended; thou art a conſcientious 
- SGHOW ; HOISUTT-ISNADN?,S 11h) 
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2/Paniſhmetts ther to be wplain'd' of ate- 
-Wher laid upon guillefs ſufferer} © 
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conſider this chaſtifenient; *cis very: eaſie in 
compariſon of that-of otherg;and inflicted with 
a Paternal: tenderneſs ; Do biit: obſerve how: 
late it comes; ir'only ſeizeson and incomme-: 
datesthat: part of thy Life, -which is upon the! 
matter ſterft} and loſt; having, /as it were by! 
compaR,piveriway tothe licence and pleaſures 
ofthy Y outh:'The fear and the compaſſion that 
the People have'of this Dileaſe, ſerves thee for 
matter of glory. Aſhualicy whereof, if thou haſt 
thy Judgmene /pmrified, and thar:thy/Reafon be 
right and found, thy Friends will-yer notwith- 
ftanding 'diſtover iome tindture-in thy Com- 
plexion??*Tis# pleaſureto hear it faidofa' man's 
1elf, bere *s preat force, bere is great patience. Thou 
art {cenito ſweat with pain, to look pale and 
red,'to.tremble;vomit blood,” to fuffer ſtrange 
contraRtions: and convulſions, by ſtarts to let 
greatitearg'drop-frot thine eyes,to urine thick, : 
black,)and-dreadful Water, or'to have' it fap- 
preſs'd 'by ſome: ſharp and/craggy ftone,that 
cruelly. pricks and tears the'neck of the Bladder 
whilſt-all che 'while thou entertainift the Com- 
pany with an ordinary-countenance, dgpHing 
by fits wich chy Servants, making one'in-x con- 
riaued: difconrſe,” now and then excufing! thy 
pain, and making thy fufferance leſs than is: 
Dot thou calt co mind:the Men of paſtime,” 
| LI who 


Wl $14  Seigreurde Moncaigne's ſes: Book IIÞ 


who ſo grcedily ſought Diſeaſes to keep their 


..-Vertue in breath and exerciſe? Putthe caſethat 


Nature force and put thee on to this glorious 
School,-into which thoy; would t never:hdve 
enter'd of-thy own free will... If thou telW'it me, 
that it is a dangerous and mortal Diſeaſe; what 
others are nor ? For 'tis a: Phyſical cheat, to 
except any, and to ſay, that. they. do' not; go 
dire&ly to death : what makes matter if they 
tend that. way. by accident, -and it-they eaſily. 

flide and ſlip into the path that legds us to. it?. 
But thou doſt not. die becauſe- thou art fick, 
thou dieft becauſe: thoy art living... Death kills 
thee. without the help of. Sickneſs: And in 


| ſome, Sickneſs has deferr'd Death; who have 


liv'd longer by reaſon. that they ht them- 
ſelves always:dying. To which may be added, 
that as in Wounds, ſo in. Diſeaſes, ſome are 
medicinal and: wholeſom, ; The Cholick is oft 
no leis long-Jiv/d than you., : We ſee Men with 
whom it has continu'd from their Infancy even 
to their extream old Age,' and it they had not 
broke company, it would ;have aided them 
longer. ſtill. you ofter kill it than ir kills;you : 
And though it preſent you the. image. of ap- 
proaching Death, were'\.it net- a- good Office 
ro-a: Man of fuch an Age, to put him in mind 
of his end.? And, which is worſe, thou haft 
no longer any..thing that ſhould make thee 
defire.to be carid; .,Common Neceflity will 
however.;preſently call thee away. Do but con-; 
ſider how artificzally and gently ſhe puts thee: 
out of taſte. with, Lite, and weans thee: from 
the World ; not forcing and compelling _ 
| wit 
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| ; an perpetual and un- 
jo rpittes olors; þus,by;Adver: 
ements ofa «and at ſeveral mteryals, 


Ling long: pauſes of repoſe, as ic were 
tq, give, thee leays to medicate, and ruminate 


pen. chy. leſſon ac chy.own -4ſs, and; leifure;; 
BRA þ Es: ta A aight, and to af 
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umethe Rel of Courage, ſhe 
ats 691 chee gnrrs roftar of thy Condi 


rion; Toſh good and and one-while 2 
very chearfull, and 006 an ; nfupporrable 
Life, in LEY 


pe he me. ay IF thou imbra- 
cel}. r Flags ey 51. thou;ſhak'ſt hands with 
it Once. bs 4.99 which thou. haſt more 
can ſ.r9.- ron chat id will one day durpriſe 
el ol FKiepau WArnInh, d that being: ſo oft 
be Rl 16 wares li ; ang.chinking-chy 

upon the acc om'd terms, thou 

Res 7 he one ms 08.,4n0- 

ue aver. A man-can- 
not SST We complain of, Diſeaſes that fairly 
tony pþg is: Flag Healrh.,.1 am oblig'd co 
— aving.ſc oy al Fc aſlanked. me with 

of weapons; ſhe forms: and fa- 

oa ms. by a Ve ty hardens: and habituates 
me ſo, that I can know within a lictle for how 
much I ſhaf{;,be .guic., For want of natural 
qemagſs 'T make. one, of Paper andias any 
ak {ymptom. happens i in.my Diſeaſe, Het it 

flown. z;from, whence it falls out,' that being 

' naw atmoſt paſt all farts of Examples, if any 
| 2 aſtoniſh- 
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- -aftoniſhment threaten me, tumbling over theſe 


herle looſe notes, as the $ybills Leaves, Inoyer 


 filiof finding matter,” of "Coniſblation, fo 


ſome favourable Prognefick in my'paſt Expe 
rience.” Cuſtom alſo makes me. hope better for 
the titne to come. © Por 'thg*condudt' of this 
Evacuation: having fo' long -cohtinued, ?tis 
to be believ'd that Narare will not alter her 
conrſe, -and that no other worfe accident will 
happen than what I already feel. * And beſitles, 
the" conditiort' of this Uifeaſe is 'tiot unſuitable - 
ro my'prompe and'fudden Complexion. When 
it affanlrs me gently; Tam afraid, for *tis theti 
for 'a great while; but it has naturally brisk 
and vigorous Exceſſes. It'claws me to purpoſe 
for a day or two... My Reins hold out an'Age 
without Alteration, and 'T haye - almoſt now 
tiv'd another fince- they chang'd their: ſtate. 
Evils have their Periods as well as ' Goods, 6b | 
adventure the Infirmity draws towardsan cnd. 
Age 'weakens the heat of my Stomach; the Di- 
Se(tion of which being lek perfeR, it ſends 
chis crude matter to my Reins; and-why at a 
certain revolution' may not' the' heat of 'my 
Reins be alſo abated; fo 'thar' they 'can_ no 
more petrefie my'flegrn, and Nature find out 
ſome other/ way 'ot purgation: Years haye e- 
vidently helpd' me to'drain certain Rheums ; 
and why nor theſe-excrements which furniſh 
matter- for--Gravel'? But is there, any thing 
ſweet in” compariſon of this ſudden charrge, 
when' from art” exceflive- pain; icoine, by 
the voiding of a Stone; to recover, as from 
a'flaſh- off lightning, -the ' beautiful light - 


Chap.'r 31; Seigneur de Moritaigne's Efays.” | 


” 


heilch;:fo tres-and- full} as it hppens' in our” 
ſudden: and.\molt ſharp Chokeksy'? Ts there'a- 
ny. thing inthe pain ſuffer'd;' that a 'man can; 
counterpoize to the pleaſure of fo ſudden an 


Health 


amendment ?. Oh. ! how much does Health fant after 
ſeem ſo much the more pleaſant co me after Sickneb. 


ſo:near.and contiguous ſickneſs, as that I can: 
- diſtinguiſh- them inthe preſence of one ano-” 
ther in their. greateſt bravery, wherewich chey 
dref6- themſelves in emulation,” as if to make 
head againſt; and to diſpute/ic with one ano- 
ther ! What the Szoicks ſay, that Vices are pro- 
fitably introdac'd, to give value to, and to ſet 
oft:virtue:z; weican' with better reaſon, and leſs 
tzmerity: of -cenfure; fay: of Nature that ſhe” 
has given! us pain for the honour-and ſervice 
of . pleafire. and indolence. ” When Secrates, 
after ihis:Fetters were. knock'd off, felt che 
pleaſure of chat icching which the weight of 
them had caus'd in his Legs, he- rejoyc'd to 
conſider the ſtrict alliance berwixc pain and 
pleaſure, how ithey are-link'd. together 'by a 
neceſſary connexton; fo that by turns they' 
follow; and mutually beger: one another - ant 
cry; out: to: e/&ſop, that the” ought out' of 
this conſideration , to have taken a Body 
ptoper for a fine Fable. - The worſt that I fee 
19,Qther .diſcaſes is,” that they are not ſo grie- 
vess.-in,their effe;-as:they /are in their iſſue. 
A: Mani a whole:year; in recovering, and 
albthe while full-of weakneſs and fear. : There 
15 {o:pwch:hazzard; and ſo many ſteps'to ar- 
riveat ſafety, that there is no. end on't. Be- 
torg they have unmufled/ you of a Handker- 
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* chief, ;and:then-of a: Qallot,: before chey:als | 


low you to walk-abroad.'and::take:therAit, . 


to:drink Wine, /'tie! with:your | Wife; and/!ear- 


Melons, *tis adds you relapſe: into-fome new. 
Diſtemper... The | Stoxe. has | this | privilege, 
that it carries it ſelf clear off Whereas o- 


+ thers always: leave behind\theov fomesim-! 


preflion and.alteration, than; renders''tha Bo-- 
dy ſabje& to fame new''difcale,; and lends: 
hand to. one- another. .:''Theſe are: excufable, 

that content themſelves with poſlefling | us,” ' 

without extending, it farther, and. introdo- 
cing their conſequences : But courteous and 
kind are.;thoſe: whoſe paſſage ;brings. ws-:any' 
profitable iſſue.” Since :} haverbeen” rroubled! 


| with the Stone, find. my elf freed from ale: 


ther accidents, much-'.more me''thinks than Þ 
was before, and'have' never had wy Berk 
fince. I argue, that the 'extream and frequent 
vomitings that I am ſubje& to,' purge me: and 
onthe other ſide, my naulities, andthe ftranps 
Faſts I am forc'd tarkeep,: digeſt »wy -preſene: 
Humours ;z :and Nature in thoſeiStones voids: 
whatever there is in -me of. ſuperfluous/and 
hurtful, Let them inever tel me that itis a 
medicine 'too- dear bought. "For -what avails 
ſo many ſtinking Apozemts,  Cauſticks, -Inci- 
ſions, Sweats, Setons, Diets,: and ſo many'o- 
ther methods of: Cure;;- whick ofc,:(byrreaforr 
we aro:not able ta-undergo.cheir violkenoe and 
importunity,' bring -us.to out Graves +i''S6- 
that when I am:ill,) 11look-upon'iths:Phbyfek, 

when well, for an abſoture deliverance: "And 
here is another particular - benefit-of-my = 
WIE 4d FF. ; 1-1 5 _S. 
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eaſe ;- which.is, that it almoſt plays-its game 
by ic ſelf,: and lets 'me play mine, or elfs I 
only want Courage to do it ; for in' its great- 
eſt fury, 'I have-endurtd it! ten Hours to- 
gether on Horſe-back ; do but endure on- 
Ph you need no- other regiment : iPlay, Run, 

o this and che: rother thing roo'if you 
can, your debauch will do: you more” good 
than harm, - Say as/much to one that has the 
Pox, the Goat ,' or Burſften /Belly. The 06- 


- thor diſeaſes have more univerſal obligations, 


wrack our actions after another kind of man- 
ner, diſturb our whole order, and to their 
conſideration engage the whole ſtace of life. 
This only pinches the Skin, / it leaves the 
Underſtanding and the Will wholly at our 
own diſpoſe, as alfa the Tongue, ' Hands and' 
Feet. It rather awakes than ſtupifies you. 
The Soul is Struck with the ardour of a Fe 
ver , over-whelm'd with an Epilep/ſie , and 
diſplac'd by a ſharp Megrim,' and” finally a- 
ſtoniſh'd - by all ' the -Dijeafes: char thure 'the- 
whale Maſs,'and the moſt noble'pares: This 
nevet meddles wich the Soul. Tf any: thing 
goes amiſs with her, tis her. own faule, he 
betrays, diſmounts, ﬀand abandons her elf. 
There are none but Fools who ſuffer them- 
ſelves;ta be perſwaded;-that:rhis: hard ant 
mafſy Body; which 4s bak'd. in/dur Reins'is: 
to. be;difſolv'd by drinks : wherefore, when 


ic is once ſtirr'd, there 1s nothing to'be done- 


but to give it paſſage, [and alſo it will take 
it of. it felf. I moreover' obferve chis patti- 


cular conveniencs. in. it, that it-is- a Diſoaſe' 


L1 4 where- 
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wherein: we have little cogueſs at. We: are 
diſpenc'd from the trouble. into which other 
diſeaſes throw us, - by the incercainty of their 
Cauſes, : Conditions and Progreſs. A trouble 
that is infinitely painful. . We have no need. 
of. Conſultations and Dodtoral Interpretaci- 
ans, the ſenſe well ' enough informs | us 
both what: ic is and 'where it is. 'By' ſuch 
like arguments, weak and ſtrong, as Cice- 
ro. did .the diſeaſe: of his Old Age, Tery 6 
rock a ſleep and amaſs my imagination, and 
to dreſs its Wounds. If I find them worſe 
to. morrow, I will provide new remedies and 
applications. That this is erue, I am» come to - 
that paſs; of late, :that the leaſt motion'forces 
pure blood out of my Reins: 'And 'what of 
that, I ſtir [nevertheleſs as before, and ride' 
after my Honnds. with a Juvenile ardour ;' 
And find- that I have very good fſatisfa&tion 
for an accident of that importance, when. it 
coſts, 'me no more-but a little. heavinelſs and 
uneaſieneſs- in that - pare.” | Tis fome great 
Stone that waſts and conſumes the ſubſtance 
of our Kidneys, and-of my. Life, | which I by 
little and little, evacuate, ,'not without” fome” 
natural pleaſure, as an excrement hencefor- 
ward ſuperfluous - and: troubleſome. Now if 
I feel any: thing to:;rowl and ſtir, do not ex- 
peR that Iſhauld trouble my elf to” conſult 
my Pulſe or. my Urine, thereby to put'my 
ſelf upon ſame | tormenting- prevention. : I 
ſhall ſoon enough feel ther pain, without ma- 
king it more and longer, by the diſeaſe of 


tear. - Who fears to ſuffer, does already ſuffer 


what 
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what © he fears.” 'To' which may be added, 
that:ch& Doubts and Ighorance'of thoſe who 
take upon 'them 'to expound the defigns* of 
Nature and her internal Progreflions, and the 
many falſe ' Propneſticks of their Art, ought ro 

ive us to underſtand that her ways are in- 


crutable- and+ utterly unknown.” There is 74, ger. 
great uncertainty, variety and obſcurity, in ſing ardiſ- 
what ſhe eicher promiſes or threatens. © Old caſes by 
Age'excepted,' which is an undoubred ſign Urine ve- 


of the approach'of Death, in all other acci- 
dents, I ſee few figns of the future, wherein 
we may ground our Divination. TI only 
judge 'of my ſelf by my real ſenſe; and' nbt 
by diſcourſe : To what end; fince T am're: 
lolv'd co Bring hothing tot but expectation 
and patience.” ' Will you know how mich I 
get by * this? Obſerve thoſe that do other- 
wiſe, ad who rely upon ſo many diverſe 
perſivaſions and counſels how oft and how 
much they labour under; imaginacion, *with- 
out dy bodily "Pain at all, I have” many 


tines pleas my" THIF, being welt and in fa. 
fety, and deliver'd from theſe dahferous ac-. 
. cidents, to' communicate them tothe Phy/ici- 


ans; as but then beginning \to diſcover them- 
ſelves in me ; where I under-wene che terri- 
ble ſentences of--cheir * dreadful” concluſions, 
being very well at eaſe; and'wis fo h 


Fhere is nothing that ongtit ſo much to be re- 
commended to - Youth, . as Aﬀivity and Vigt- 
lance.” Our lite is nothing but motion : I 
font move 


ale, : s To thuCh the | 
more obliged to the favour of Almighty, Ged,. 
and better fatizfied" of the ' vanity of this. Are. 


r Y uNncer- 
rain». 


oo 
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"mare with great Aillauley and am flow I 
* every thing, whether in Riſing, goings Bed, 
or cating. Seven of the Clock in the Morn- 
ing is early . for me :'and where I govern, I 
never Dine before Eleven, nor Sup till after 
Six. . I have formerly attributed the cauſe of 
the Fevers, and, other Diſeaſes I have faln in- 
to, to the; heavinels that, long ſleeping had 
brought upon me, and have ever. repented 
my lleeping. again. in the morning. - Plato. is 
more angry at the excels of ſleeping, than 
that of drinking : I love,to lie hard, and 
alone, even without my Wife, as Kings and 
Princes do, but well cover's with, Cloathes : 
They never warm my, Bed, - but. fince',nv 
being grown. Old, they give me for.. ed, 


warm Cloaths to lay to:my Feet and Stom 
They find fault with che great Scipio, that he 
was a great Sleeper ; not, int myppinion, for 
any other reaſon, if not that Men were dil- 
pleag'd, that he alone ſhould. haye nothing - 
in him to. be fond fault withall. . If. I, have 
any thing, curious, in my way,of Living, 'is , 
rather in my Lying than any thing elſe ; buc 
generally, I give way and accommodate my 
{elf as much as any one to necellicy.. Sleep- 
ing has taken up a great part. of my Lite, 
_ and I yet continue at the Age I now am, tq- 
ſleep eight” ar nine hours together ; I wean- 

my {lf co my 62 qnlregy irom. this .prapenſj- 
on to ſloth, and am evideatly | the: better: for. 
{o doing. 1 find the change a little hard in- 
deed, but inthree days *tis over, and. ſee but. 


few that live with leſs Sleep, when: need re- 
OE 6 quires 3 
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'"nor'to whom Journeys are 
1ok troubleſome. 'My 'Body' is capable of 'a 
_ firth, bur 'not of a violent & ſudden Apitati- 
on. Tevade 'of late = ere? exerciſes 
and ch''as makes m weat, whe 
yef grow weary” Yoltts- they als te." 
can ſtand a whole day together, and'am ne- 


5 


ver weary of walking: but from my Youth, .... 
I never rd to Rite hpoh "Pavements. ' On 


foot, I go up to the Breech in dirt, and little 
Fellows-as F am, are ſubje& in'the Streets to 
e Elbow'd and ſuſtled, for want of Preſence 
'Seature,'and T-have evet lov'd to roo 

ry JF. whether ſip or tying, with m 
*high,* of higher Bird my Sax. 
There: is no Bo Mol oft i more pleaſant than 
.* the military, "a profeſiion both" noble” in .its 
exec Bon Lo Yatour, is the ſtrongeſt, 
"moſt "generous. of all Ver- 
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Ems, that he. 


ſhare i in.it in his 


you. _ You put. your ſelves. voluntat 
particular Exploits and. hazards, accar ing 
of their Juſtce and importance 


LEncid.12.- ©"  Pulcbrumque . mori ſuccurrit in arm... 


Mr 0gitby. *- And we conceive it brave to die ig Agape : 
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To Rear ,common dangers that concern 
ultitude.of men; not. to: dare;to 

ſorts, of Souls, and a, . 
t that 1s, low, and: 
Company..en, - 
peranieiny 0 got as 5 Childr dren, - If others. EX, 
cell 'you 'in .Knowledge,: in 
Strehgth, or \ Fortune, 
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neareſt Fo ba but. the. ſmart, follows:.coo 


near. I uſe ic, m9 40 ,my;; Ears,, which,are 


; [L.cams..igto- the. Work 
5. intige,.. r60-80; periec 


y Head Do ON Eat and ſos 
part, dd ak Dao ſo in. the, 


often 6 7-Pr gh to, (avs keh; 


| Fevers. I haye paſt the Ape. to: which 


Nations, not ph har reaſon, have; ib'd 
ſo juſt a'term” of Life that they would not 


ſuffer, Men to exgced.it; and yer Ihave fome-'''' + 


intermiſtions, though* ſhore and inconſtant, fo 


clean and- Ipnnd. as are. little inferiour to..the 
Health. and Indolency of my Youth., -I qv 


- Not ſpeak of Vigour and - Spritelinefs, *tis not 


reaſon. that ,it mg roy .1ME rand © its 
limits. . : 


ac, 


"Non boc avpley ef limink, aut fan + 
—C wleſtss ations latus. G, 


My ſides no longer can ſuſtain ; + 
. The hardſhips of the Wind and Rein: : 7 


My. Face. and Eyes. preſently | diſcover; ma. 


All. y. alterarigz 5 Heng re, anda 
al than they Tn. Any Ty 4 pe 


pity me,. before I feel the in my! ſelf: 
My. Looking: glaſs does nor tright me, for 
even in my Youth, it has; befallen.. me, moe 


than.once to haye'a ſcuryy complexion, :and 


of ill Prognoftick; without any great iconſe- 
quence ; infomuch that the Phyſicians, nor find- 


ing any cauſe within, aniwerable.to that out- -. 


ward 
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gan ici weltaccortir 
Mind Ubes, we tno\ 


| "aud ; aeration; aceribured it © the mind "4nd 


"foms 'ſecree 'pailion 
14 but they 


tormehted me 'with- 
were nay ow Ifmy" ; hl 


at our” exfe,'My 'mind ' Was et 'not' only 
free from Trouble but moreover fall of Jay 
and Satisfaaions 45 it 'commonly is, halt by 
NIE: , and half by its own Defigo. | 


* Nee vitiew arrus #374 contagia mers 


: Lalnunm Fever yh ch ah 
That ere ny ny Body fuffer'd by my mind. 


F am of the opinion, that 'this tetrip oh 
ture of my Soul, has oft rais'd my 
from its. lapſes : Ir is oft depreſs'd ; ;.and if ep ed 


- ther be not brisk and gay, *tis at kaft quiet 
4, and ar'v6s. -7 Rid x 


aurtan Agie four or 
five Months, that had made me look miſera- 
bly ill; my mind was always, if not calm; 
yet pleaſant ; if the pain be without me; 
the weakneſs and languor, do n much 
afi& me : I fee ſeveral corporat aihitings, - 
char, beget a; horror in' me but to hams, 
which yet T ſhould 18s fear than' a thou: 
ſand paffionsand agications of mind that .I 
ſee in uſe. ' I refolve no. more to run, ris e- 
nough thatT-crawl along ; and no more com- 
plain of che natural decadency that I feel in 
my ſelf, 


Aus rumidim guttur miratur in Alpibus pr of 
enan 
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than-I regret that my duration fhall-nor be as 
long-and- entire. as that of 'an”Oak. I haye 
no. reaſon to complain of my imagination, 
for I have had few/thoughts in my Life which 
have fo! much as broke my ſleep; ifnotrhefe 
of deſire, which. have awak* at-affliet- 
ing mes. I dream bue ſeldom, and' ther of 

Chimera's, and fantaſtick; things, commonly 
produc'd from: pleaſane..thoughts, and*rather 
ridiculous thath fad ; and believe'it ro be'true, 
that:dreams are the" true Inrerpteters:of our 
inclinations ;; but there is att requir'd' to fort 
ahd. underſtand them. yes 20tT 


Res que in vita ufurpant humines cegitant, ew- 
rant; dent ': '\Queque. atwit wigilantes, agi- — 
fantque, ea ſicut. in ſorxno atcidunt, mins nimivnm 
eſt. 193 & $0, 4 


"Tis no wonder if what men pradlice, think; titre 


. for; ſee, and do when waking, ſhould alſo run in 


their Heads, and diſturb them when they are «- 

\Plato moreover ſays, that*tis the effice of 
Prudence'to draw inſtreations of. Diviration 
of. future things - from Dreams. 'F' fea' Ho- 
thing m it if not the wonderful experience 


that Socrates, Zenophon, and Arificnie, al Men The 4r- 
of: irreproachable authority, relate. Hſto- lantes ne» 
rians Tay, that the | Atlante's never Diezm, 


who alto never cat any thing that died of ic 
ſelf z:Which Þ:add; forafmuch as it is perad- 
vetture:;the tcafon why they never -Drearh, 
Iii; tor 
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for Pythagoras order'd a' certain preparation 
of Digt,- to.beget proper. Dreams; mine ;are 
always; yery gentle, without agitation 
of - Body. or:exprefiion of Voice. - I have feert 
ſexeraloafi: my-»itime wonderfully diſturb'd ; 
Theow. the, Philoſopher walk*d: in: - his  fleep'3 
as alſo'did- Pericles his Servant, and thar' up- 
on the Tiles and; tops of the Honſe. TI hard- 
ly ever chooſe: my diſh at Table, but fall-to 
of the next at hand; and unwillingly:change 
my Diſh: A:confuſjon:of Meats, and a-clut- 
ter. of 'Piſhes diſpleaſe me 'as' muchas an 

thing whatever. I am cafily fatished: wir 

few Diſhes, and am an enemy to the opini- 
on 'of Favorings, that in a Feaſt they -muſt 
ſnatch. from. you the Meat. you like; and'ſer 
another -Plate of another-ſort before you, and 
that ir's a pitiful Supper, if you do not- fate 
your Gueſts with the Rumps of ſeveral Fowls, 
and-. that - the - Beccafico. only deſerves: td. be 
all eaten. 1 uſually eat fale Meats, and yet 
I love Bread that has no falc in ic; And my 
Baker never ſends up other to my Table, 
contrary to the Cuſtom of the Country. In 
any infancy, what they had moſt to correct 
in- me, was the refuſal of things that-:Chil- 
dren commonly beſt .loye , -as: Sugar, Sweet- 
meats, and March-panes. - My - Governour 
contended. with this averſion to . delicate 
meats as: a kind of nicity, and indeed *ris no- 
thing elſe but :a difficulty of ;, taſte in any 
thing. it applies it ſelf-unto. Whoever ſhall 
cure -a Child of an obſtinate averſion to 
Brown-bread, Bacon or Garlick, will icure: a” 
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monglt. Pheaſant at _—_ ge ; they have 


a good. time, ON 6:3 tis the Delicacy of Deli-. - 


cacies, *cis the taſte, of an effeminate Fortgng, 


that, difreliſhes” ordinary, and ,accultom'd,....1.; 


things, Pex. que, luxcuria divitiarum. tedie, In-;ppift. 18; 


| Ta; qeale 40.-make. good. cheer with. 
_=_ another does, . and to be curious in what 
a Man eats, is ths, > allence of this, VICE. 


eo medics cenme times ole, ome ne patella, 11 Hor. Lt. 
- Epift. 5: 


+I an "Herb loop i in aſmall Dich chou fear. TY: 


There is indeed this differggce, ithat * tis; bers 
ter to obligea Man's; appezite,, > things. thae 
ar6; moſt, eaſkec0.be. had, -buc + "ig always: 196 
to, <p: ag of 'a Man' $ felf. \Iforms ip 94, inf: 
wing was: em 94 Bebe to 
| had unlearn «the.uſa 
- £0 put o his ants. IE had, any 
I. ſhquld.. willingly... with MY ; 2. Us 


The ,good-.Farher; that,God gave me; (who 


has-nothing of me,,but thy acknowledgment 
of ;his, bounty, by ergy; Bc a j TRY | ens hearty 
one?)- Fn rom, YC 

-upin'a !Village, of. his, p HR OS 
NS alghe, whilg [was at Nurſe, and. yg 
8 ranA98 .1M$v8:69 the meagitlt,.. and: 
oft -commgn. way of. living.:.-Magnq pers 


im tak 


bg + w 


' x * 
1 5 
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. heres alt bene, moratas . venter....; 4 well for Seneca Es: 
yg Belg 8igrgat part. of, Liberty: Nee 123 


of all-;kind pf. Delicacy.,, Thers are. ..fome., ...- .. 
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| That Mo- take Toptih you your” ſelves! ard miveh'(lelÞ 
| che ojyeuptoy ives;'the care of theit 


| ought not. "{1£6n, pars w formingthen to fortuney ul | 
| the Edu- der ar, and natural Laws Teave' it to - 
cation of Cnſtom to train them up to Frugality, that 
their © they may rather 'deſcthd from” hardſhips, 
Children... 4, othe tip to them” This'huthout '6f 

»1* his yE aim'd at ahother- erid, chat is, to wake 
me familiar with thoſe People,” and that con 
dition of men which moſt need our affiftaiice ; 
believing that I ſhonld be mere oblig'd rather 
to regard them who extended their Arms 
to me, than thoſe who'turn'd their backs up- 

' "on me. And for this Reaſon alſo it was, that 
he /provided 'mie Gddfathers''of the meaneſt 
Fortune, . to. oblige, and bind me to them. 
Neither has his deſign fucteoded' akogether 
M';" for, whiether it be upon the [account 'of 
glory, becauſe there is' mote- 'honout' in ſach 
a oe rye 'of oft Ns a -compal- 
fion ;' 6 A br power” 'over 
me; I x > x jr > L Frelina towards 
che "meahner t of: People. ©'' The Fatton 
which I e6hdemih in he ot Wars, 'I'Hall 
more ſharply condemn when F ſee'thein flot- 
Tiſh. Ic 'will half reconcile the ''to' them, 
when I ſhall ſee thei" miſerable; -and ſup- 

et. How nweh46 1 ddftrire the bencebiis 
The noble _— of Chekofin, Daughter -and Wife to 
humour 'the *Kings of -S arte | "whilſt ' her - Husband 
of Chelanisic \Cleombroras, in commotion © of ' her City, 
had-the advantage over Lemids, her Father, 

ſhe, like a-good Daughter, "ſtuck cloſe to her ® 

Father in-all his'miſery-atd' exile, i tn oppofi- 

| tion 
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our.” "But: fo-ſoon 35 the 
Urutti'd; the” hang'd' her 74 
- of Forpwre, "and generally 
devs Fhibands fide,- whom ſhe ac- 
| thtoiighout;; where” his ruin ' car- 
chai - im, i 2s it appears, no a» 
. CHOI a cleave to, that fide that ſtood 
ww 4 Hoof of he, and 'where'ftie cold beſt 
ati hee!” Piet N and Compaſſion,” Fam 
naturally "1 to follow 'the example of 
Flapninins, hays 0 4Hll'' more readily gave his 
afliftance" to thoſ chat had moſt need of him, 
than to thoſe'who'had power todo him good; 


ng 1 


than I do to that of Pyrrbus, who was of an - 


humour'&*trackle” under the great, and -to 
domitieer *vyer* che 'nicaneft fort | af people. 
Long fidtings' at 'mear Hoch trouble me, and 


do me harm 5 for, be ir for want of hettet 


Eolititenance, or that 1 have accuſtomed my 
| _ eo it from a Child, I eac all che whilel 
| Af bid it 15, chat at my own Houſe, 
ugh Ee ae 2 Ja are of che ſhqreeſt, I 

, dow brele- while afrer: the reſt, 
ay Avg manner of 4 
imitate Him hy rifing allo 'before the reſt of 
the*Company : On the contrary, Llove to ſic 
fill along uh after: and to hear them alk, 
provided I am none of the talkers; for I cire, 
0, hute AY, {elf with yn upon a Hh 


"TILS; 


; wats Brew Diinee! 
Romans had more reafon than we, in ſet- 


wuſtus 3 bur I 'do not. 


The antienc ry and Long 
meals of 


the Anrtj- 


tag; apart-or "Eating, which is; a principal ,.. 


m2 action 
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action of Lite, | if; not. diverted, by'other x: 
eraordinary, bulineſs; many,:hours ,;. and; the 
reatelt part of the might cating! and/,drink; 
ing more Ccliberately than. we do, { PLP: 
form all our aRions in Poſt haſt/; and, in ex- 
tending this natural pleaſure to more leiſure 
and better uſe, intermixing- with. their. meals 
ſeveral. pleaſant and /profitable offices of gany 
verſation. They whoſe concern..it 15to;hays 
a care of me, may very-eaſily hinder me from 
eating any. thing they think will do me Dates 
. for in ſuch things I never. cavet nor. mils a- 
ny thing I do not ſee : But withal, if it once 
comes in my fight, *tis in vain to perſwade 
meto forbear, ſo that when I defign.to Faſt, 
I muſt be parted from thoſe that eat Suppers, 
and muſt have only ſo much ,given me, as is 
required for a Regular Collation ; for if I 
ſit down | to Table, I forget my reſolution. 
When L order my Cook to alter the manner of 
drefling any Diſh of meat, all my Family 
know what it means, that my Stomach; is, our 
of order, and that I:;ſhall ſcarce touch ic | 
love to have all meats that will indure it ve- 
ry little boyl'd or, roaſted, and love. them 
mightily. mortified, and even to. ſtinking in 
many. Nothing but hardneſs generally of- 
fends me, (of any otherqualicy) I; am as pa- 
tient and indifferent, as, any Man I haye 
.known 3. So that:contrary,to the common hy- 
.mour,. even -in_ Fiſh, it oft happens, that. 
. : [find them both too freſh. and too firm : Nge 
for want of Teeth, which L ever. had. good, 
even to Excellence, and that Age does.. bye 
" HOW 
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noww -þ&Qin--to-threaten 'at this time of 'my 
Life. I-haye ever heen.;us'd eyery Morning 


to;ruh-.then with a Napkin,. and before and. 
alter Dinner. God is favourable to thoſe whom - 


he-makes to .die by. degrees; 'cis the only be- 
nefit of old. Age ;. the laſt Death will be fo 
much the leſs painful ; it will kill but a quar- 
ter:.of a Man ; or-but half a: one at moſt. -I 


haye one Tooth lately, fall'n./ out. without- 


drawing, and without pain : it was.the natu- 
ralterm, of ie's duration, Both. that pare of my 
being, and-ſeyeral others, are already dead, and 
athers.half. dead, of thoſe that were-.moſt a- 
Rive, and;in higheſt efteem during: my vigo- 


rous years ;; ſothat I mele and ſteal away from _ 


my;1elE. What a folly woyld., it be in my-un- 
deritanding ta apprehend- the beight of this 
talk; already. fo. much advanc'd, as if ic were 
from the utmoſt Precipice ? L-hope-I ſhall nor. 
Lin, truth receive a principal. Conſolation. in 
the! meditations of my Death, that it will be 
juſt and natural, and that-henceforward I can- 
not herein either require ar hope from Deſtiny 
any other but unlawful Favour. Men make 
themſelves: believe that they formerly had, as 
groncer Statures, ſo longer Lives. But they 

ive themſelves; and Solon, who was of 
thoſe elder times; does nevertheleſs limit the 
Duration of Life to threeſcore and ten yzars. 
I; who. bhaye ſo much, and ſo univerſally a- 
dar'd, this dex wires, 4 mean. w. beſt of, anci- 
ent-times;. and ſhallI,. who have concluded 
the moſt moderate meaſure the moſt perfe, 


+ pretend -tq- an; immeaſurable and prodigious 


M m 3 old 
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Cicero. 


old Age ? Whatever happens contrarF*to the' 
Coufſe of Narure; may- be tronbl ,. bue' 
what comes actording 't6 her; ſhould always: 
bs zcceptable ahd pleaſine. 1 Orinje que Jernrn- 
dum Naturam flant ſunt baberda” in bows.” "At 
things that are done according #0 Narwre, ard t6 
be accounted good. And ſo Plato likewiſe ſays, 
that the Death which is occalion'd-by Woands' 
and Diſeaſes is violent ;- but that !/which fits: 
priſes ns, 'old' he SH to .2y-is of. 
all* others the: moſt 'eaſie,* andÞ int forte fore: 

delicions. Vitam' dddlefcentibws: vi \aufert -ſeii- 
bus maturitas. Toung men ive taken ''away 4 

n 


force, old Men b rhaturity.” Death" mixes 'a 
l 


confourids it ſelf throughout with Life , decay: 
anticipates its Hour ' arid Shoulders, "even into 
the courſe'of our egy. he have Pictures 
of my ſelf taker ft five 4nd twenty; and five 
and thirty years 'of Age, T compare thetn with- 
that lately drawn, how often is it Ho more me, 
how much more is my preſent Image unlike 
the former, than to that I'ſtall"pg6 out of the 


World withall ? I is too'.miuch'to abuſe: Na- 


ture, 'to make her trot fo far thar ſhe!thuſt 'be 
forc'd to leave us, 'afid abandon our Condud; 
our Eyes, Teeth, Legs, and alt the'relt; rothe 
mercy of a foreign-and begg*d affiftances and 
corehgn us into the hands of: 4r7, being wea- 
ry of following us her ſelf. 'F am'not very fond 
either of Sallers or Fruits, except Melons. 'My 
Father hated all- forts "of :Swwees; >and' I'Jove 
chem all. Eating too much! hiufts me; bir for 
the qualicy of what I eat, Ido not yer certain- 


_ Iy know that any fort of Mear'diſagroes with 


my 
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that;are inconftanc, and: far which no- reaſon 
l can beigiven. -::Fdr Example, I found Radithes 
| fieſt:grateful to my.Stomach, fince that -nauſe- 
| ous, and/:now: at preſent.grateful again. ! Tin (e- 
recal ather-chings likewiſe-I find my Stomach 


| and etite to-.vary after the ſame manner. 
, Lhave chang'd and. chang'd'again from #bite 
pt to'Claret, from Claret. toWhite. lam:a;great 


tover' of Fiſh; anid conſequently make my.Fafs 
| Feaſts, and my. Feaſts; Faſts 5 - and - believe 
whac\ſome People ſay, that 'ic is: more caſie of 
igeftion yn As] nods a Ip 
ot eating: Fleſh. u Filh. days, to does m 
Taſte make's erg of mixing Fulh and 
Fleſh, thei di bþetwixt/theta ſeems to 
me-<o:be too great:ioto do. - From my Youth 
Uhave nsdofometimes';to;be out: of the: way 
at'-Supper;, either! to ſharpen my- Appetite a- 
.the :inext Morning, (4or as Epicurms 
aſted and :made-lean:Mzals co accuftom his 
Dleaiure 40;:make:; fhife wichout” abundance, T 
on. the ;cantrary doit,to prepate.my 'Pleafure 
ito makes better-and. cheartul uſe.of Abun- 
dance) onelſe Ifaftedito-preterve my 'V:gour 
for / the: {ſervice of: fome Adioh ot 'Body:'or 
-Mind; for- both the:one and the other of thoſe 
-ars-crudlly: dull'd in..me by Repletion- (and 
yoo all chings, 1 hate..chac- fooliſh' coupling 
of ſo healthful andfpricaly a:Godde/s with'shat 
echelon oe, bloated, with che fume of 
is Liquor) /or £o:0ude my. fick:Srorgath; yr 
| m 4 or 
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for want - of: fit Company. /\:For 1.-ſay vas the - 
ſame-Epicurm. did, that-a than-is notſo much 
to' regard iwhatthe eats; as withowhotn3/ And 
commend Chilog- that he would not :engags 
himſelf to” beat Perianders Feaſt, r:till-he! fdt 
was-inform*d who were to'be rhe other Gutfs. 


_ NoDith was ſoacceptable to me, nor-noSawce 


fo-alluring; as that which is extracted from 


Society. | I think itito be. more: wholeſome 


ro cat more leiſtrely :'and-:lefs,-:and to:.cat 
'oftner-:ibut I will! have the: value! of -1App& 
Hite: and Hungar enhanc'd.- Ffſhovld take nd 
Pleaſure to be: fed: with three:or four pittiflll 


and ſtinted Repaſtsa day, 'after a Phyfical many 


ner. . Who will aſſure. me,.. that 4t I: havgia 
good. Appetite in:the -morning, I ſhall. kave 
the ſame at Supper : But efpecially, :let uold 
Fellows take the firſt-opportune (time; af. Ieat: 
ing, [and leave to' Almanack- 5 _—_— 
and Progwoſticks. The utmoſt fruit of mythealth 
15 pleaſure ; let us take hold of the pretentand 
known. | avoid conſtancy in' theſe Laws:of 
Faſting. Who will chat:one-Form ſhall ferve 
him, let him evade: the :continaing:of it 3 We 
harden our ſelves: in (467 our Forces are: there 
-ſtupitied and laid- aſleep: fixmonths afteriyou 
ſhall \find, your: Stemachi' :{o! intired ftinto-it, 
that all you chave/gotrisonly the loſs of your 


Jiberty. of: doing otherwife,: bat-to-your:pre- 
{Judice.; never keepiimy Legs arid [Thighs 
"warmer in Finter thamin Summer, 6ne-ſingle 
7Par ;of flkſtockings: is::alb;. Thaw fufferd 


my-{e1f for the-rdlizt of! niv Rheums to "pn" 


count 
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count'of' ny Chollick : 'my Diſeaſes in a few 
days habituated themſelves and diſdain'd my 
ordinary: Proviſions. I'was preſently got from 
a'fingle Cap 'to a Napkin, and' from a Napkin 
0:2 quilced! Cap, The belly-pieces of my Dous 
blet-ſerve:only:for decency,” they ſigniſie no- 
thing,” if T-do not add a Hares-skin or a Sto- 
macher, and wear a Callot upon my Head. Fol- 
low this, gradation, 'and'you will goa very 
fige way to': work, ' 1: am' reſolv'd to-proceed 
modurcher, and-would leave -off thoſe too; if 
1 duſt! :1f:youfal-into'any tiew inconvenit 
encei'altothis is-labour' loft ; ' you are acer 
ftomd'to it; ſeek'out ſome other way : thus do 
 Tach'' ruin and deftroy- themſelves; who ſub- 
mit/to be'peſterd with theſe enfore'd'and ſt- 


perfticious-Rotes; they: muſt add” fomething 


morezand/fomething more after that, there'1s 
:no'end' on*t) ''For what'concerns) off ' afferrs 
ian! Pleafures; itis. niuch more commodious'; 
asthe- Ancients did, to loſe a Man's Dinner, 
and deferr: making'good- cheer, till the hour 
-ofeairement- andirepoſe; without breaking a 
Kay ;and/ſ6'was Tformerly us'd/to do.' For 
healthy: ſince by experience find on-the con- 
.trary; that/it is' better<c0 difieg and: that the di- 
geſtion is better trade waking!* Fam not ve- 
ry'apt [tobe 'thirlty, either 'well or ſick, my 
Mouth is indeed apt -to be dry, but without 
chirſtzaad/commonly'T fievgr drink but with 
«thirſt 2 char is\ created by eating, and then I 
drink&as hard as 'any. 1 drink prety well for 
ia Martef my pitch :-In ſummer, and at'a hun- 
Bry-meal, I'do'nor-only” exceed 'the Hhmits of 
| Auguſtus, 


Seignevr da:-Moncaiges's Eflaye.) .: 


Auguſto, that drank but thrice preciſely-;; but 
not to offend Demworates his [Rule;iwho for- 
bad that: Men ſhould Rop ac four times,:as.an 
fifth GlaG; about three half Pints, Har the little 
glaſſes are;my favorites; /and;I take: a delight 
to: drink-them off, . which other People avoid 
as an indecent thing, I mix my;Wine ſome- 
times with half,” ſometimes the-third patt Wa- 
ter ; and-when I amat home, by.an.ancientcu- 
ſtom:that my Fathers Phy/ician preſcrib'd bath 
to him- and himfelf, they -mix-:that which is 
deſfign'd- for me; it the Buttery 4hree or four 
hours before 'tis brought in. *Tis id, that 
Cranars, King of drbens. was ithe inventer af 
this Cuſtom: of dafhing Wine! with : Water: ; 
whether profitable ar no, 1 have heard: dilpur 
ed. I; think it more decent and wholeſom. for 
Children to drink-no- Wine-Itill after fixteen 
or eighteen years of age. The moſt; vſialiand 
Sommen method - living is che moſt becom- 
ming. all particularity..4n; my opinion: is to 
be; avoided, and: I ſhould: as, cauck-hate a.Ger- 
way that mix'd Water. with: bis:'Wine, as I 
ſhould :do a Frenobrway. that drank it pure. 
Publick: U/ance gives the, Law in thaſe: things. 
I fear a;Fog, and-fly jrem-Smake; 4s fram the 
Plague, (the fielt repairs 1 611 upon in.my 
own, houle were the, \Chimmies 'and - Howſes | of 
Office, the  commen aut infuppastable; .nu- 
Janges of all ol& Buildings); and amongft: the - 
difficulties .of War, reckan the choaking :dufſt 
they make us ride ina yyhole- daytogether. 1 
have a free-and eakie reſpiratian, tn - 
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for'the'moft part-go off without'offerice to the 
- Langs, und without a "Cough. The heat of 
Sttthnef 3s more an entry tome than the'eold 
of Wiritef 3 "for, beſides the” incormmodity of 

af//tcfs 'retmediable than Cold, and beſides 
he force'of the Sun-beatms that ſtrike'upon the 
Head; Meglictering lighc offends my eyes;'To . 


thac'] could:rive-now frat ditmer over againſt -, 1} 


a flaming” Fire. © To dull the'wWhiteneſs of Pa- 
per," thoſ&-times when I was more wonted 
£0 'r6ad; '1 48id a piece'of glaſs upon! my Book; 
and fourth my Eyes tnuch reliev'd by'ic!'T am 
eo'this hbur 'ignorarit of the uſe of ipeRacles, 
and cif fees far as ever did, or any other. 
"Tis rn; that it che Evening bogin to'find a 
little ctoubls- and weaknefs' im" arty - Sight, if T 
fead;” a1 2x6rciſt that Þ have always found 
tronbleſome, elpecially-by night” 'Here i one 
ep back; and a very ſiſible one;'Iifhall re- 
tife ariother, from theſecond tothe thind;and 
foto the' fourth, ſo gently, that I ſhall be ſtark 
".rotreerl I ſhall be eaten 
decay'of:rhy fight: fo artificially” fatal 
S5fe:;ittwiſt our Lives. Add-yer I doubt 
thatrty Hearing begiris'-to grow thick, and 
you Thall fre' I'{hall have half loſt it; when I 
halt fill lazy: che faulc on the Voices of thoſe 
that ſpeak tome. A Man muſt ſcrew up his 
Soul to.ahigh pirch; to make ic ſenſible how 
its away.” My walking is'quick-and firm, | 
1hd'I'khdw not which of the ewo,'tny Mind, 
or my Body; I have moſt ! to do-to keepin the 

ſanio Rate. ' That [Prendber+ is very 'much'my_ _ 
Friend, that can oblige my Attention wh whole 

5 TY rmon 
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where I have ſzen, the; Ladies keep even:their 

. Eyes, ſo, fixt. : I could neyer'order. jt fo, that 

{ome part. or other of me [did not laſh one ;4p 

that though I was /er,Þ was never ſetled : As the 

Philoſopher Chry/ipps his Chamber-Maid ſaid 

of her Maſter, -that he was only.druak in; hs 

his Legs, Legs, for it was his Cuſtom to be always kick- 

ing .his Legs about in what place foever, he 

fat , and ſhe ſaid it at a-time when the Wine 

having- made all'-his: Companions; drunk, | he 

. found no alteration in himſelfat all. The ſame 

may alſo be ſaid of me from my Infancy, that 

I haye:gither folly orquick6ilver in my teet, fo 

much ſtirring and unſetrledneſs thereisin them 

wherever they are plac'd. ?Tis indecent beſides 

the hure-t: doth-to ones Health, and'even-to 

the pleaſyre - of eating, to eat fo -greedily as E 

' do;; Toft bite my Tongue, and ſometimes my 

Greedy Fingers for haſte. Diogenes meeting a Boy ecat- 

_ eating re- jng after that manner, gave his. Tutor a box 

— nip oth Ear. There were men at Rome that taught 

| e"*- People to chew, as well azto walk with-a. good 

| Eating Grace. loſe the leiſure of ſpeaking ; that gives 

_ i the beſt reliſh ta [Tables, provided the Diſcourſe 

" be ſuitable that is pleaſant and ſhort. There is 

Jealoaftie and : Envy amongſt - our Pleaſures, 

they croſs and hinder one another. Alcibiades, 

i q " a-man. very well-read in, making good cheer, 
from Ta- baniſh'd even. Muſick from [Tables, that the 
bles by -mighc-not diſturb | the entertainment; of Di 

[ Atcibiades, coure, by the-Reaſon he had from Plato, that 

and why. ;t.is the Cuſtom 'of popular. Men to call me 

| | ers 


where-every ones-Countenance 4s fo ftarch'd; , 
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' Jorr and Singine-men to. Feaſt for: want of good 
-Diſcourſe, *and-pleaſant talk ;wirh which men 
of underſtanding 'know how to:emertaur one 
another... Varro requires-all :this in great En- 
'teftainments, Perſons of graceful Preſence; and 
agreeable Converſation; that are neither filers 


. Treat is neither ſlightly artificial, nor ' a little 


.yoluptugqusz neither the greateſt Capramms,. hor . 


the greateſt Philoſophers have diſdain'd either 
the Uſe of Science of eating well. - My:Imagi- 
nation has deliver'd three of them. to the Cu- 
ſtody of my Memory, which Fortune rendred 
lovereignly {weet eo tde/upon. ſeveral occaf- 
-ons in:,ay. moſt flouriſhing Ape. My-:prefent 
Rate excludes me., For every one, according 
..to the.good temper of Body: and Mind where- 
..in he then finds himſfelt,does from thence make 
. Out: to his own uſe'a particular grace and*li- 
king 4. but. }; who:but crall upon.theEartb;;hate 
. this ifbumane Wiſdom,;icthat» will haverusde- 
Tpiſe and: hate all: culcure of the Body, Llodk 

upon, it, as an: equal Injuſtice rodloath, natural 
'Pleaſures, as $0;3be too mich in-lovewich- chem. 
' Nerxes wasa Fop, who, environd witty all .hu- 
 mane:Delights, propos'd a reward:to: him char 
, could find him-oe others ;: but be is not:much 
.leſs.ſo, who cuts off any of thbiePleatutes thac 
Nature has provided for: him. -. A Man:ſhoukd 
: Neither, purlye;non the, bur:receive:them:* Lre- 
- Ceive them:I confes a hile 200 affectionately 
-and;kindly, and eafily ſuffer.my ſelf ro: follow 
. -5y-natural Propenhon: . We' have Arn 
"Fly 8 —__ Q 
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Ode 2: 


” He Er HD: Boon. 
do toexaggerate 


will make:us "5 Gnendy 5 fonſbiw's & Th 
be: to our fick: Minds. thor itgre' us Joy d 
= them out of taſte withrthem, as $0 Gigi 
elves. They entertain both: themfelves and all 
they receive, 'one while bttter; | and-anjother 
warſe; ef Elbics to'their REL PagabONg, *- 


and verſatile 


Sivcerwm of if Vas, quoduingas Oar af 


Unleſs the Veſſel you woold vſe bs liveet, 
\ *Twill four whate&re- you ſhall put Into 5c: 


$, 


1 who boaſt thee T. Ss curiouſly and rich Þ 
imbrace the conveniences of Life, - d0 
, when I moft nearly conſiderther, bac 
pour onrn more than Wind. But what? We 
.ars:al Wind chroughout, / and moreover the 
Wind it {elf loves: vo; bluſter and -Ghift from 
-COrnNEr itOCorner move tiſoreorly than we, 4nd 
boon ergo ide 

oy - ity, 'Qu $that 
' nothing belong to'ic.' 'The pure Mleaſufes, as 
- well as the-pure Difpleaſures-of the 4maginati- 
on, '{ay fome, are chegreatelt, as was expreſs'd 
by the balance of 'Critolaxs. *Tis no wonder ; 
Tr makes them toits owh hking;.and cuts theta 
, out of the whole! Clath; ':OF'whith Vevety 
day ke notable Examples; and adventure 
-£0: _ Burl, .who ahi 
heavy Condivion;-carinor ſnap 
ane _— Obje& ibur/that I negligently fuf- 
"hy my-&H x0 be cartied away: with the w_ 
ct 


a'mixe afd 
[ach atithis 
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feme-Pledſures of the peneral hutnan Law. TIn- 
The Cjieni LE FAO peg hem Myon 

Cyrenie 5: Wi it, that's 
al Pains; 10 corporal” Pletſines are more 
nverfal, both as double, and as more juſt; 
There are ſome, as Arifporlt ſays; who'ont'ef a 
favape kind'of!'5t pretend -t6 = 
chem? andT Lad Metis Ch6vat of At 


on do theſiime;'-: do they hot rho 
forſwear br do rhty net HvE® of 
their'o Ell [Light decaufe'it ticks 


'cofts thern neither paies'nor inven- 
tion 2 5Let ' Afars,/ Pallas, or Mercury, afford 
them heic” light 'by- which $8; inftead-f 
Venits "Dorey, © aftd Bacrhis,' Will they-not feek 
the* ature ofthe Cinch ever when moun- 
ed upon tir Wives ?- Tate; chat we thould 
be injoYn't fo-Hive our minds in the Clead;, 
when dur Bodizy are at Table; !I will have the 
mind- there naird,” riot chat*ic fhould wallow 
thero; but T ah wing' ic fro. apply #-fAf 
vo that plice, to Thr, but | rot” tlie (down 
rhees. "Ara is miititain'd nothing -blit 'the 
we had" no' Soul 3 Hens TFrickkd 
ont forthe SHU; #5 if -we'had'rio Body.” Both 
of of ion Fat. 'Pythagoras; Tay they, follow'd 
'n Philoſophy that” was 5 Contemplation ; Socrn- 
res, 'ohe- that Was PAZwvers AH "| Rivn. 'Pla- 
to bs foi out '# meat berwixc- both 3 Dur 'they 
'orfly -lay.-16 for" 'fſconfſe ſake, for the'terue 
"An\is fornd tin" Soures's and. Plato is more 
 SorrdiHich than'Pjthingorick, and'it becomes tim 
2 better. "When TYance, 1 dance, when Hleep 
"0 flvop; ' - Ny, and when T' walk alone in a 
beautiful 
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' beautifyh. Orchard, if my Thoughts ars fome 


part of the time\taken;;up.-with-Ntrange:Qb- . 
cprences,;1 ſome!;partok he time.call-thejw' 
back. again £q:my'walk,. co the Qrchardz;; to: 
the ſweeeneſs of the Solitude, and to; my. felf. | 
Nature has that a deatoerly, nl - 
ſexy'd this, | that-che &-has ;ihjoyn' 
us: for our necelfity, pre) be alſo pleaſant 
10, us, and invites us;to;them,.-not jonly by 
Reaſan bur alſo by Appetite; and .*is-injuſtice 
co,jnfrige-her Laws, 1 When- Ike both ,Cz2/ar 
and Alexander in the chickeſt of their greats 
eſt buſineſs, ſo fully. injoy .hamane jand cor- 
poral Pleaſures, I donor ſay thatthey flacken'd 
their, -Souls;. bur; wound..chem ;up- highes..by 
Vigour of Cores, ſubjeRing. Heſs violent 
ITmployments and ry 'Thoughts to _o 
ordinary uſanceaf Lite. iſe, had, 09; be 
liev'd, that the laſt was their ordinary 


. .ment, the firſt, their extraordinary. \ nw 


y you known, how to compoſe your Manners ? 


| We are great faok. 'He, has paſt over-his-Life 
ig eaſe, ;1a my WS, Lhave 6 e nothing yet that 
15.new. hay you notlivd.till now? 
?Tis, not. only Ne ng armenal,. but :the-moſt 
Mluftrious of all: your Occupations. Hadi hgen 
put 'to the management. 'of -great Aﬀairs,' I 

ſhould have- made. it ſeen, what I. could«do. 
Have you: It ba how co meditate; and.man- 
| a your Life ;,yau have pexform'd che; grea- 
'reft-work of all. For.a Man.to ſhew, | and ſet 


; out. himſelf, Nature, has. no. need. of.; Fertwwe, 
. ſhe equally ſhews her ſelf in-all degrees, and 


behind a/ Curtain, as-well as without one, Have 


you 
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ou have done a great deal more than he who 

s compos'd Books. Have you known how to 
take repoſe? you have done more than he 
who has taken Cities and Empires, The glo- 
rious Maſter-piece of Man is, to know how to 
live to purpoſe 3 all other things, to.ceign, to 
lay up Treaſure, and to build, are at the moſt 
but little Appendixes, and little Props. I take 
, a delight to ſee a General of an Army at the 
foot of a Breach. he intends preſently to Af 
fault, give himſelf up intire and free at din- 
ner, to talk and be merry with his Friends. 
And Brutw, when Heaven and Earth were 
confſpir'd againſt him and the Roman Liberty, 
to ftcal ſome hour of the Night from his 
Rounds , to read and abridge Polibins in all 
ſecurity. *Tis for little Souls, that truckle un- 
der the weight of Afﬀeairs, not to know how 
clearly to diſingage themſelves, and not to 
know how to lay them afide, and take them 
up again. 


O fortes, pejoraque paſſi, 
Mecym ſpe viri, nuno vino pellite cyras, 


Cras ingens interabimus £9uor. 


Ode 7. 


Brave Spirits, who with me have ſuffer'd ſorrow, Sir Thar 
Drink cares away,we'll ſet up ſails to morcow. Hawkins. 


Whether it be in jeſt or {earneſt, 'that the Theo- 
cal and Sorbonical Wine, and their Feaſts: 
are turn'd into a Proverb; I find it reafon, 
they ſhould dine ſo much more commodi-' 
ouſly and pleaſantly as they have profitably 
| N n and 
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Cicero de- 
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and ſeriouſly imploy'd the morning in the ex- 
erciſe of their Schools. The Conſcience of ha- 
ying well ſpent the other hours, is the juſt and 
ſavoury ſawce of Tables. The Sages liv'd after 
that manner, and that inimitable emulation to 
Virtue, which aſtoniſhes us both in the one 
and the ather Cato; fo did that humour of 
theirs, ſevere even to importunity, gently ſub- 
mit ir ſelf, and yield to the Laws of the. hu- 
mane Condition, both of Venus and Bacchas ; 
according to the Precepts of their Se#, that 
require a perfe& wiſe Man,ſhould be as expert 
and intelligent in the uſe of Pleaſures, as in 
all other duties of Life. Cai cor ſapiat ei && ſa- 
fiat palatus. He that has a learned Soul, has @ 
learned Palat too. Yielding and facility, do, 
methinks, wonderfully honour, and 
come a ſtrong and generous Soul. Epaminon- 
dz did not think, that to dance, ſing, play,and 
be intent upon them, with the young Men 
of his City, where things that did any way de- 
rogate from the honour of his glorious Vidto- 
ries, and the perfe&t reformation of Manners 
that was in him. And amongſt fo many admi- 
rable ationFol Scipio, the Grand-Father a Per- 
fon wortliy the Opinion of a heavenly Extra- 
&ion ; there is narhing chat gives him a grea- 
ter Grace than to fee him careleſly and child- 
ny trifling, in gathering and chuſing Shells, 
and playing at Coits upan the Seaſhore with. - 
his friend Lelixs : and, if it was foul weather, 

amuſing and pleaſing himſelf. in repreſenting - 
in Comedies, by writing the meateſt and moi 
popular aRions of men ; And having his wt 
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full of that wonderful enterpriſe of Hannibal 
and Afric , viſiting the Schools, and being 
continually preſent at the Philoſophical Le- 
Aures, improving himſelf even to the envy of 
his Enemies at Rome. Nor is there any thing 
- more remarkable in Socrates, than that, old as 
he was, he found time to make himſelf be in- 
ſtructed in dancing and playing upon Inftru- 
ments, and thought it time well ſpent; who 
never the leſs has been'ſeen in an Exftacy ſtand- 
ing upon his feet a whole day and a night to- 
gether in the preſence of all the Grecian Army, 
furpriz'd and raviſh'd with ſome profound 
Thought. He was the firſt, who. amongſt fo 
many valiant men of the Army, ran to the re- 
lief of Alcibzades, opprefsd with the Enemy, 
that. ſhielded him with his own Body, and dif- 
engag'd him from the Crowd, by abſolute 
orce of Arms. It was he who, in the Delian 
Battle reliev'd and faved Xenophon, when dif- 
mounted from his Horſe 3 and who, amongſt 
all the People of Athens, inrag'd as he, 'at fo 
unworthy -a SpeRacle, firſt preſented himſelf 
to reſcus Theramenes, whom the thirty 7y- 
rants were haling to Execution by their Guards, 
and deſiſted not from his bold Enterpriſe, but 
at the remonſtrance of Theramenes himſelf, 
though he was only follow'd by ewo more in 
ll. He has been ſeen, when courted by a Beau- 
with-which he"was'in love,” yer maintain a 
ſevere abſtinence in'time of need. He has been 
ſeen continually'to'go to the War, and with 
his bare feer totrample upon the Ice ; to wear 
the ſame Robe Winter and Oy ro —_ 
1 n 2 © 
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all bis Companions , in| Patience of ſullcring 
and to cat no more at.Aa, Feaſt, than athis own 
private dinner. He was ſcen-ſeven and ewen- 
ty years together to: endure Hunger, Poverty, 
the Indocility of his Children, and the Talons 
of his Wife, with the ſame Countenance; and . 
in the end Calumny, T yranny,Impriſonment, 
Fetters, and Poyſan.. Bug, was that;man oblig'd 
to drink to him, by any. Rule of! Civility 2 He 
was alſo. the- Man. of the. .Army;to whom. the 
advantage remain'd. 'And he.never reius'd. to 
play. at Cob-xut,, nor. to ride. the. Heby:horſe 
with the Boyes, and it became him well; for 
all Actions, ſays Phzleſophy,equally become, and 
equally honour a wiſe man. Wes have .engugh - 
wherewith all £0.do it, and we'ought never to 
be weary. of: repreſenting, the, Imepe of, this 
great Maa in all the patterns and forms of Per- 
te&ion. There, are very few Examples of Life 
full and pure, and we. wrong. our. Inſtruction 
every day, to propoſe to aur: ſelves thoſe that 
are weak and imperfect, ſcarce good for any 
one ſervice,” that pulls - us back, and that are 
rather Corrupters than CarreRorsof Manners. 
The. People :deceive themſelves z;;a-man goes 
much more-caſtly indeed. by the ends, where 
the extremity: ſerve for a bound, a ſtop, and 
guide, than by the middle way, which is large 
and open,and according ta Art, than accordi 

to. Nature ;; but wathall. anuch leſs nobly a 

commendaþly. - The grangduge;of Soul confilts 


not ſo much in mounting {and/in, —— 

forward, - as in\, knowing; how to governs ahi 
circumſcribe.-it lf, Jr-rakes every thing, for 
& ; ; 'f . - "2 great, 
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great, 'that is enough ;-and demonſtrates ic ſelf 
better jn moderate, than eminent things. There 
is nothing 146 handſome and lawful, as well 
and” duly-to' play the: Man; nor Science fo 
hard as' well to' know how-to live this Life, 
and of all the infirmities we have, 'tis the moſt 
favags to deſpiſe our Being. Whoever has a 
mind to' ſend his Soul abroad, when the Body 
is ilVat eaſe, to'preſerve 'it frotti che, Contagi- = g 
on, let him do itifi he catr: but in all other 
things; let him on'the contrary, fatSur and a(- 
ft it, and-nor refuſe 'to participate of its natu- 
ral Pleaſures and ' Delights with a Conjugal 
Complacency : bringing to it wichall, if it be 
a'wiſer Soul, Moderation, left by Indiſcretion 
they ſhould confdund them wich Diſpleaſares. 
Intemperanceis the'beft of Pleaſure, and Tem- 
Perance is' not its Scourge, but rather its ſca- 
foning. Endoxws, who: therein eſtabliſh'd the - 
fovereign good, and his Companions, who ſet 
ſo high a value upon it, taſted it with a more 
charming ſweetneſs by the means of Tempe- 
rance,” which in them ' was moſt fingular and 
exemplary, TI enjoyn my Soul to Took upon 
Pair and” Pleaſure with 'an Eye equally” regu- 
lar; 'Eadem' enim Vitio eſt effuſio animi in leti- Cicers. | 
Ha, quo in dolore contrattio: For *tis by the © ds] 4. 
ſame Vice that we dilate our ſelves in Mirth, and 
contratt them in Sorrow : and equally firm : but 
the one gaily, and the other ſeverely, and, ac- 
cording 'to what it is able, to be as careful co 
extinguiſh the one as to extend the other.” The 
. judging rightly of "Goods, brings along with 
itr' the judging ſoundly of Evils. Both Pain 

| Nn 3 | has 
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has ſomething not to be avoided in its tender 


- beginnings, and pleaſure has ſomething that 
_ be Sroided in its exceflive end. Plato 


couples them together, and will that it ſhould 


' be equally the of Fortitude to fight 


againſt Pain, and againſt the immoderate and 
charming blandiſhments of pleaſure. Kay are 
two Fountains, from which whoever draws, 
when and as much as he needs, whether City, 
Man, or Beaſts, is very happy. The firſt is to 
be taken phyſically, - and upon neceflity more 
ſcarcely ; the other for thirſt, but not to drun- 


' kenneſs. Pain, Pleaſure; Love and Hatred are 


the firſt things that a-Child is ſenſible of; if 
when his Reaſon comes to him, he apply him- 
ſelf to it, that is Virtue. I have a peculiar 
method of my own, I ſquander away my time 
when it is ill and uneaſie 3 but when *cis good 
I will not ſquander it away. I run it over 
again and ſtick to't; a Man muſt run over 
the ill, and infift upon the good. This ordi- 
nary Phraſe of palt-time, and paſſing awa 

the time, repreſents the uſance of thoſe wi 

ſort of People, who think they cannot have 
a better account of their Lives, than to let 


them run out and ſlide away, to paſs them 


over, and to baulk them, and as muchas they 
can, to take no notice of them, and to ſhun 
them, as a thing oftroubleſome and contemp- 
tible Quality ; but I know it to be another 


| kind ot thing, and find it both valuable and 


commodious, even in its lateſt decay, where: 
in I now injoy it : and Nature has deliver'd 
It into our hands-in fuch and ſo favourable 

| Cir- 
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Circumſtances, that we commonly complain 
of our ſelves if it be troubleſome to us, or 


Nlide unproficably away. Stulti Vita ingrata Seneca. 
eff, trepida eſt, tota in futurum fertur. The Epiſt. 1 5. 


Life of a Fool is uneaſie; timorus, and whol- 
ly bent upon the future. Nevertheleſs, I comi- 
ſe my felf co loſe mine withour regret, 
t withal, as a thing that is loſeable by its 
> Condition, not that ic troubles or importunes 
me. Neither does ic properly well become 
any, not to be diſpleas'd when they die, ex- 
cepeing ſuch as are pleas'd to live.- There is 
good husbandry in enjoying ic. I enjoy it 
double ro whaw others do 3 for the meaſure 
in Fruition depends more or leſs. upon our 
application co it. Now eſpecially that I per- 
ceive mine to be fo ſhore in time, I will gx: 
tend it in weight ; I will ſtop che ſuddenneſs 
of ics flight, by the ſuddenneſs of my ſei- 
ſing upon it: and by the vigour of uſing 
it, recompence the ſpeed of its running away. 
By how much the poſſefiion of living is more 
ſhore, I muſt make ir ſo much deeper and 
more full. Ochers are ſenſible of Contentmenc; 
and of Proſperity; I feel ic tov, as well as 
they, but not only as ic flides and paſlles by 
and alſo a Man ought to ſtudy, talte; and ru- 
minate- upon it, to render condign thanks to. 
him that grants it tro us. They enjoy the 0- 
ther Pleatures as they do that of fleep, wich- 
out knowing ic 3 to the end, that even fleep 
ic ſelf ſhould not fo ſtupidly eſcape from me 
E have formerly caus'd my ſelf co be diſturb'd 
im my -fleep, to the -q that I might che 
n 4 
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better and more ſenfibly reliſh and taſte it. 
I conſult with my ſelf of a contentment; I do 
not skin,- but found it, and bend my Reaſon, 
now grown perverſe and ill humour'd, to en- 
tertain it. Do I find my ſelf in any calm com- 
poſedneſs ? Is there any Pleaſure that tickles 
me ? I do not ſuffer it to dally with my Sen- 
ſes only, I affociate my Soul to it too: not 
there 'to engage it ſelf, but therein to take . 
delight ; not - there to loſe ic ſelf, but to be. 
preſent there; and employ it on its.part, to 

view itſelf in this proſperous Eſtate, to weigh, 
eſteem, and amplifie the good hap. It reckons 
how much it ſtands indebeed to Almigbty 
God that it is in repoſe of Conſcience, and 
other inteſtine Paſſions, to - have” the Body 
ina natural diſpoiedneſs, orderly, and com- 
petently enjoying the ſoft and flattering fun- 
ions, by which he of his bounty is pleas'd 
to recompence the ſufferings wherewhith his 
Juſtice at his good pleaſure does ſcourge 
and chaſtiſe us. How great a benefit is it to 
Man to have his Soul ſo ſeated, that which 


-way ſoever ſhe turns her Eye the Heaven 


is calm and ſerene about her ? No defire, no 
Fear or Doubt, that troubles the Air, nor 
any Difficulty paſt, preſent, or to come, that 
his Imagination may not paſs over without 
Offence. This Conſideration takes great lu- 
ſtre from the compariſon of different Cond 
tions, and therefore it is, that I propoſe to my - 
ſelf in a thouſand faces, thoſe whom Fortune, 
or their own Error torment and carry away ; 


and moreover thoſe, who more like to me, 10 


negligent- 
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negligently and incurioufly receive their good 
Fortune. They are Men who paſs away their 
time indeed, they run over the preſent, and 
that which they poſſes, to give ſelves up 
to hope, and for vain ws 'and Images 
which fancy puts into their Heads 


Morte obita quales fama eft volitare figuras, ZEneid. 
Aut que ſopitos deludunt ſumnia ſenjus. hib. 10. 


Such apes they ſay that dead Men's Spirits Mr 0gilty.. 
(_NAVE, .. ; 
Or thoſe in Dreams our drouſie Senſe deceive. 


which haſten and prolong their flight, accor- 
ding as they are purſu'd. The fmit and end 
of their purſuit is to purlue z as Alexander 
{aid, that the end of his labour was to labour. 


"Nil aftum credens cum quid ſupereſſet agendum. Lucan. l:2. 


| Thinking nought done, if ought was lefr 
to do. | 


For my part then I love Life, and cultivate 

it, ſuch as it has pleagd God to beftow ic 

upon us; Ido not deſire it fhould *be wich- 

out the neceflity of cating and drinking ; 

and I ſhould think ro offend no lefs ex- 

culably to wiſh it had been double. Sapiens Seneca. | 

divitiarum naturalium quaſitor aterrimus. A Epiſt. 119» | 

wiſe Man 's an avaritions gaper after natural | 

riches. Nor that we ſhould ſupporc our ſelves 

by putting only -a little of that To in- 

ro our Mouths, by which Epimenides took 
© _ -@Way 
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| 
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away his Appetit, and. kept himſelf alive. Nor 
thata Man d ſtupidly beget Children, with 
his Fingers or heels, but rather, with reverence 
I ſpeak it, that we. might. voluptuouſly beger 
them with. our 2s and heels. Nor that the 
Body ſhould be without deſire, and. void of de- 
light. Theſe are ungrateful and wicked com- 
plaints. I accept kindly and with acknowledg- 
ment, what Nature has done for me ; am well 
- pleas'd with it, and proud of it. A Man does 
wrong to the Great 'and Potent Giver of all 
things, to refuſe, diſannul, or disfigure his Gift; 
He has made every thing well. Onmie que ſe: 
' cundum Naturam ſunt eſftimatione digna ſunt. 
All things that are according to Nature are wor- 
thy of efteem. Of Philoſophical Opinions, I 
more willingly embrace thoſe that are moſt 
ſolid , that is to ſay, the moſt human, and 
moſt our own : my Diſcourſe is, ſuitably to 
.my manners, low and humble: I chen bring 
forth a Child to my own liking, when it puts 
ic ſelf upon its Ergo's, to prove that *cis a bar- 
barous alliance to marry the Divine with the 
Earthly, the Reaſonable with the Unreaſonable, 
the Severe with the Indalgent, and the Honeſt 
with the Dijſhoneft. That Pleaſure is a bru- 
tiſh quality, unworthy to be taſted by a wiſe 
Man. That the ſole pleaſure that he extras 
from the enjoynment of a fair young Wife, 
+ a | per of his Conſcience, to perforny 

an action — to order : as to put on his 

"Boots for a profitable Journey. + Oh, chat his 


ta 
followers had no more ' right, nor nerves, 
nor juyce, in getting their Wives RE 
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heads, than in his Leſſons. Tis not what $0- 
crates ſays, who is both his Mafter and ours. 
He values as he ought Bodily pleaſure, but he 
preferrs that of the Soul as having more force, 
conſtancy, facility, variety and. dignity. Fhis 
according to him, goes no means alone, 
he is not ſo fantaſtick, but onely'ic goes firf. 
Temperance in him is the Moderatrix, not 
the Adverſary of his Pleaſures. Nature is a 
gem guide, but not more ſweet and gentle 


an prudent and juſt. Intrandum eff in rerum ,.. 
naturam & penitus quid ea poſtulet, per videndum. Pay - 


A Man muſt ſearch into the Nature of things, 
and examine what ſhe requires: I hunt after her 
foot throughout, but we have confounded ict 
with artificial 'Truces. And that Academick 
and Peripatetick good, which is to live accord- 
ing to it, becomes by this. means hard to li- 
mit and explain. And that of the Srozcks, 
Couſin-German to it, which is to conſent to 
Nature. Is it not an error to eſteem any Acdti- 
ons leſs worthy, becauſe they are Neceſlary ? 
And yet they cannot beat it out of my Head, 
that it is not a convenient marriage of Plea- 
ſure with Neceſſity, to which, ſays an Ancient, 
the. Gods do always conſent. To what end 
do we diſmember by Divorce, a building 
united by ſo mutual and brotherly a Correl- 
pondencE ? Let us, on the contrary, repair 
and corrovorate it by mutual Offices, let the 
Mind rouſe and quicken the heavinebs of the 


Body, and the Body flop and fix the -levity ,,, "| 
of the Soul. Qui welut ſummum benum laudat pm 
Anime Naturam, & tanquam malum, Naturam 13. lib.6. 


Carnzs 
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Carnis accuſat , profeio & Animan carnaliter 
appetit, & Carnem carnaliter fugit, quoniam d 
Vanitate - ſentit humana,, non weritale Diving, 
tho commends the Nature of the- Soul as the'ſur 
pream good, ani. accuſes the Nature' of the Fleſh 
as evil, does certainly both carnally affe the Soul, 
and carnally flies the Fleſh, becauſe be a ſo poſ- 
fefs'd through human. vanity,: and: not by Divine 
truch, In this Preſent that God. has made us, 
there is nothing unworthy our care; we-ſtand 


\. accountable. even to an hair. - :And 'tis no 


light commiflion to Man, to: conduct: Man 
according to his condition. *Tis expreſs, plain, 
and the principal injunction of all, and the 
Creator has ſeriouſly and ftirialy enjoyn'd ir. 
Authority has alone.the pawer to work upon 
commen underſtandings, |\and- is of more 
weight in a Foreign Language, and therefore 
let us again charge it in this place. Sreltiria 
proprium quis non dixerit ignave, & contumacis 
ter facere que facienda ſunt ; & alio corpus 
impellere, alio animum, diſtrabique inter diver- 
fiſſimos motus. ? Who will mat ſay, that it is the 
property of folly, ſlothfully and. contumaciouſly to 
perform what u to be done, and to bend 'the' Body 
ene way and the Mind another, and to be diſtrat* 
ed betwixt moſt different motions ? Which to 
make apparent, makes any one another day 
cell you what whimſies and imaginitions - he 
puts into his own Pate,: and -uzon the account 
of which he diverted his thoughts from a good 
meal, and complains of the. time he ſpends - 
in eating : you will find there is. nothing fo 
infipid in all the Diſhes at your Table, as this 
wile 
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wiſe meditation of his (for the moſt part we 
had better ſleep than wake to the Purpoſe 
we do.) and that his - Diſcourſes and Notions 
are-not worth-the worſt Meſs there : Though 
they: were the Raptures of Arobimedes him- 
ſelf, what were they worth ? I do-not here 
lpenk of, nor- mix with the rabble of 6s or- 
dinary Men, and the vanity of the thoughts 
and, ores that divert ,us, thoſe venerable 
Souls, elevated by the arder of Devotion and 
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Religion, to a conſtant, and conſcientious 


meditation of Divine. things, who, by a live» 
ly endeayour and. vehement hope, prepoſſe{- 
fog the uſe of the eternal nouriſhment, the 
final: aim and laſt ſtep of Chriſtian. deſires, 
the ſole, conſtant, and incorruptible pleaſure, 
diſdain to apply themſelves to-our neceflicqus, 
fluid, and ambiguous conveniences, and. ea- 
fily/ reſign to. the Body the care and. uſe of 
Soatpal and temperate feeding. ?*Tis a privi- 
edgd ſtudy. I have ever amongſt us ob- 
ſery'd. ſuperceleſtial opinions, and fubterra- 
nean manners tobe of liagular accord. e/£/op, 
that great Man, ſaw his Maſter piſs as he 
walk'd::. What, laid he, wu/# we then dung as 
we run :! Let us manage -Oour, time as well as 
we can, there will yet remain a great deal 
that will be-idle-and ill employ'd. As if the 
Mind had' not other hours enow- whercin to 
do its buſineſs, without difaſfociating it. felf 
from the”, Body, in that little fpace ir needs 
for its neceflity. They will put 'themfelves 
.out of chermſelves, and eſcape from'being Men. 
*Tis folly, inftead of transforming themlelves 

into 
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into. Angels, they transform - themſelves irito 
Beaſts, and inſtead of elevating, lay themſelves 
lower. Theſe tranſcendent Hamours he 
me, like high and inacceſlible Cliffs and Pre- 
cipices: And nothing is hard for me to digeſt 
in the Life of, Socrates, but his Ecfaſies and 
communication with Devils. Nothing ſo H«- 
mane in Plato,as that for which they fay he was 
 calFd Dzvine. And of our Sciences, thoſe ſeem 
to be the moſt terreſtrial and low that are 
higheft mounted. And I find nothing fo hum- 
ble and mortal in the Life of Alexander as 
his fancies about immortallization. Pbzlotas - 
pleaſantly quipr him in his anſwer. He con- 
gratulated him by Letter concerning the O- 
racle of Fupiter Hammon, who had plac'd him 
amongſt the Gods 3 Upon thy account I am plad / 
of it, laid he, but the Men are to be lamented, 
who are to live with a Man, and to obey him, - 
who exceeds, and is not contented with the 
meaſure of a Man. - Dis te minorem quod gers, 
imperas. Becauſe thou carrieſt thy ſelf poo. than 
the Gods, thou doſt rule and command. The 
queint Inſcription wherewith rhe Athenians ho- 
nour'd the entry of Pompey into their City, is 
confortnable to my ſenſe : - : SP 


D*autant es tu Dieu, comme 
Tu te recognos homme. 


By ſo much thou a God appear to be, 
By how much thou a man confeſleſt thee. 


'Tis an abſolute, and as it were, a Divine Per- 
tection, for a Man to know how loyally to 


enjoy 
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enjoy his Being: We ſeek other conditions, - X 
by reaſon we Jo not underſtand the uſe of 

our own 3 and go ent of our ſelves, becauſe 

we. know not how there to reſide. ?Tis to 
much. purpoſe. to go npon ſtilts, for when up- 

on ſtilts, we muſt yet walk upon our Legs : 

And when ſeated upon the moſt elevated 
Throne in the World, we are but ſeated up- . 
on our Breech. The faireſt Lives, in my opi- 

- Nion, are thoſe which regularly accommodate 
themſelves to the common. and humane mo- 

del; byt wichout miracle, and wichout extra- 
vagance. But old Ape ſtands a little in need 

of a more gentle Treatment. Let us recom- 
mend it to God, the Prote&or of Health and 
—_ but wichal, . let us be gay and fo- 

ciable ; 
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Frui paratis & valido mibi 

Latoe dones, & precor integra 
Cum mente, nec turpem ſeneifam 
Degere, nec Cythara carentem. 


Latona's Son, 
In Mind, and Body's health my own 
T*enjoy ; old Age from dotage free, 
And ſolac'd with the Lute, give me. 


The end of the Third and laſs © 
| Book of Moptaign's Eſſays. 


Sir Richard 
F anſbaw. 


